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THE ORIGINS OF OPEN AND CLOSED e IN 
PROTO-SYRIAC 


By J. BLAU 





1. As is well known, the Eastern (or Nestorian) vocalization of Syriac 
(henceforth ES) consistently distinguishes between ё and т, whereas the Western 
(or Jacobite) tradition (henceforth WS), although having both e and 4,2 also 


has in many cases (originally long) e coinciding with (originally long) 4. The 
question arises of how it happened that in some cases (originally long) e was 
preserved, whereas in others it shifted to 7. Brockelmann and Birkeland ? were, 
no doubt, correct in assuming that in Proto-Syriac (henceforth PS) there existed 
two long e sounds, ё and ¢.4 In ES vocalization these two sounds were not 
differentiated,® whereas in WS (originally long) e was preserved, but ё shifted 
to з. Only the assumption of two different forms of ë in PS can account for 
the twofold representation of original 2 in WS, by both e and 3.6 

The aim of this paper is to investigate the sound shifts that gave rise to 
these two é sounds in PS. The analysis of this feature, as offered by Brockel- 
mann, Gram., 28-9, § 47a, b, is not clear enough. Brockelmann, it is true, 
recognized that a’ shifted to £, but ? to ё,7 yet in other cases he did not propose 
any solution as to why ay shifted to both (v. Brockelmann, Gram., § 47 af) 
and g (v. Brockelmann, Gram., $ 47ba, and also $ 63). Similarly (v. $ 4785, bô), 


1 v. the standard Syriac grammars, viz. T. Noldeke, Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik, second. 
ed., Leipzig, 1898 (henceforth Noldeke, Gram.), 7-8, C. Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatk, 
seventh ed., Leipzig, 1955 (henceforth Brockelmann, Gram.), 9-10, and the important paper by 
H. Birkeland, ‘The Syriac phonematio vowel systems’ (henceforth Birkeland), Festskrif tl 
О. Broch . . . , Oslo, 1947, 13 ff. Cf. also 5. Morag, The vocalization systems of Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Aramaic, 's-Gravenhage, 1962, 40 ff. 

з In this vocalization system quantitative differences have altogether disappeared, v. especially 
Birkeland, 15. Therefore, ¢/é and 1/1 respectively are marked by the same vowel signs. Here, 
however, we are concerned. with WS e and + corresponding to historical long vowels only. 

? v. especially Brockelmann, Gram., 14-15. Brockelmann’s original thesis, as it was expressed 
in earher editions of his grammar (v. also Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatsk 
der semitischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1908-13 (henceforth Brockelmann, Grundriss), 1, 37-8, 562g) 
was elaborated by Birkeland, 19 ff. 

* It stands to reason that they were only phonetically different, but did not represent separate 
phonemes ; cf. Birkeland, passim, and Brockelmann, Gram., 15. 

* Nevertheless, one is inclined to assume that they subsisted as phonetic varianta, but, being 
phonematically not differentiated, they were not marked by special signs. 

$ According to Noldeke, ZDMG, xxxv, 1881, 224, the original 4 is preserved in the West 
Syriso Neo-Aramaic dialect of Tür ‘Abdin, the only exceptions being rið ‘head’ and #40 
‘devil’, the latter perhaps a loan-word from the ecclesiastical language. It would be easy to 
explain 7480 phonetically, as influenced by the following 4, v. A. Siegel, Laut- und Formenlehre 
des neu-aramditschen Dialekts des Tür Abdin (Beitrage zur Semitischen Philologie und Linguistik, 
2), Hanrfover, 1923 $$ 14e, 15b (and even Jidó owing to the preceding $). However, 4 > i occurs 
. in Tür “Abdin in some other cases (v. Biegel, op. cıt., 87, О. Jastrow, Laut- und Formenlehre des 
neuaramdsachen Dialekts von Midin im Tur ‘Abdin. Inaugural-Dissertation . . . Universitat des 
Saarlandes, Bamberg, 1967, 179) : bird ' well’, fird ‘ fruit’. Should one assume dialeot mixture ? 
This assumption, however, does not seem necessary for old WS, v. infra. 

7 of. aleo Birkeland (whose paper and the above-mentioned paragraphs in Brockelmann, are 
together the most important contributions to our subject), 26. 
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he makes pausal lengthening responsible for both ¢ and #. We shall endeavour 
to define these sound shifts more exactly, not forgetting, however, that they 
were blurred by various analogical formations. Even the tradition as to which 
variant of ё to employ is not always fixed, v. for particulars e.g. Néldeke, 
Gram., pp. 32, 34, 112, n. 1, 115, n. 2, further tdem, Neue Вейтйде zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 1910, p. 152, n. 4. 

2. As stated above, it stands to reason that non-final # shifted to PS g 
(WS +), а to PS ¢ (WS e). These shifts are exhibited by the prefixes of the 
imperfect pa‘al of verba primae alaf : from the presupposed two original themes 
чаї and yagfil,* the theme nigtal appears in WS аз nital (e.g. nimar ‘he will 
speak '),? whereas nag{ul has the form of nejul (e.g. nekul * he will eat’), thus 
reflecting the shift ? > PS ë > WS € (*ni’mar > PS *лётат > WS nimar) as 
against a’ > PS ¢ > WS e (*na' kul > PS *ngkul > WS nekul). The infinitives 
(WS) mekal/mimar follow the analogy of the imperfect,!° but nouns with the 
prefix ma, in accordance with the regular sound shift a’ > WS e, exhibit WS 
me, as metyo, melito ‘ coming ?,1 терр ‘ baking ’, in spite of the WS imperfects 
nMe,? nipe.3 It goes without saying that *ma’hilta shifts to WS mekulto 
‘food’; similarly *pella’ta > pellet ‘proverb’, *ga'wütà > gewutp ‘ pride’, 
*Sa det (stc, pace Brockelmann, Gram., $ 46) > ѓа1е > Selet ‘I asked’, $ > 
WS 4 is also shown by “bird > WS big ‘well’, di'bà > WS debo ‘ wolf’, 
kv'ba 14 > kibo ‘ pain’. Similarly, in accordance with Hebrew hasir ‘ herbage ’ 
and hasér ‘ court’, containing original $ and ¢ respectively, one is inclined to 
interpret WS [rg ‘reed’ ‘and hirtp ‘camp’ as qul: *hidr(t)é > *hi‘r(t)a > 
*her(t)à > her(t)p (so pace Brockelmann, Gram., 23-4). 

Some cases, however, cause difficulties. 

2.1. WS rig = ES re$ ‘head’. As a rule, ға is considered to be the Proto- 
Semitic form, which, however, should have given rise to WS reš. The usual 

| 

* For the themes tngtal as against yagjul (уай. of. e.g. Н. Ewald, Ausfuhrhches Lehrbuch 
der hebraischen Sprache des Alien Bundes, eighth ed., Gottingen, 1870, $ 138b ; J. Barth, ZDMG, 
XLVI, 1894, 1ff.; Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 562; Н. L. Ginsberg, Orientalia, viu, 1939, 
319 ff. ; A. Bloch, ZDMG, схуп, 1, 1967, 22 ff. 

* Verba primae w(y) also follow this pattern as well, e.g. WS nilad ‘ he will bear ', cf. Noldeke, 
Gram., $ 176A, pace Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 601g8, Brockelmann, Gram., § 181E, F, G. 

10 р. Brockelmann, Gram., 91. One assumes the existence of one original infinitive form 
migtal, rather than postulating two different vowels in the first syllable in accordance with the 
unperfect prefixes. Š 

11 So Noldeke, Gram., 74; R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus syriacus, Oxford, 1879-1901 (hence- 
forth Payne Smith), &.v.; as against mi ..., Brockelmann, Lemcon syriacum, second ed., 
Halle/Saale, 1928 (henceforth Brockelmann, LS), s.v. 

11 Even the infinitive of "у 15, according to Payne Smith s.v., meip, presumably because tho 
influence of the imperfect, terminating in -e as against the final р in the infinitive (v. infra p. 7, 
n. 55), was less conspicuous. | Ы 

18 Thus Noldeke, Gram., 124,'yet A. Moberg (ed.), Le Laure des splendeurs . le grande grammaire. 
de Grégoire Barhebraeus, Lund, 1922 (henceforth Bar Hebraeus), р. 125, 1. 25, and Payne Smith 
s.V., read пере. In some cases, however, even nouns beginning with original ma- are influenced 
by the imperfect: mazlo, mazalip * going ', mimro ' saying ’. 


14 Nob *ka’bd, pace G. Bergstrasser, Einfuhrung $n die semitischen Sprachen, München, 
1928, 61. | 
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explanation,!® according to which the original a became e by assimilation to 
the following &, thus ultimately giving rise to WS 4 rather than to e, holds good 
for Syriac, where aš regularly shifts to e$;!9 it does not, however, apply to 
Biblical Aramaic (and perhaps to other Aramaic dialects),1” where this shift 
is only marginally attested.1® Accordingly one wonders if it is not more likely 
that in Proto-Semitic ra'$ and rv’§ alterngted.1? 

2.9. Mand, WS mono, spelt with àlaf after the mim, if it is in fact derived 
from ’ny,2° thus exhibiting the shift of *ma’nd to mana rather than to *ména, 
_ is due, it seems, to an older sound shift a’ > à (WS 9). It was perhaps the 
great frequency of mánà that caused the early disappearance of the glottal 
stop.*! In other cases, it was the occurrence of a preceding ‘ that occasioned 
the early dissimilation of the Glaf, and therefore these nouns too exhibit the 
early shift а > à:?* *da’na> *"'a'nà > ‘Gna (WS 'ong) ‘small cattle’ ; 
*da‘la > *@la > ‘ala (WS ‘plp) ‘ thorny lotus ’.* 

2.3. WS 'estelat ' she was asked’, as against ES 'estalat shows the regular 
sound shift from *'efta'lat, whereas the ES form is presumably due to 
re-patterning in accordance with the strong verb. The same applies to WS 
&elün ‘ they asked us’, though Bar Hebraeus, 235, 20 prefers ES ѓай». 

3.1. Whereas ау in open syllable is preserved, it shifts in closed syllable to £ 
(> WS 1) This gave rise to the morphological alternation of ay in status 
determinatus with ES £ WS 4 in status absolutus/constructus in nouns hke WS 
'ayng (where the syllable is open) : ‘in (where the syllable is closed) ' eye’ ; *4 
haylo : МЇ ‘ power’; gayso : qis ‘timber’. (A somewhat different alternation 


15 v, e.g. Brockelmann, Grundriss, т, 2020; H. Bauer and P. Leander, Grammatik des Biblisch- 
Aramatschen, Halle/Saale, 1927 (henceforth Bauer and Leander), 60 f.; Brockelmann, Gram., 
55 47b, 58 [sic]. 

16 y, e.g. Brockelmann, Gram., $ 58. 

17 Pace Bauer and Leander, 60 f. 

18 v, Bauer and Leander, 41s. 

19 of. also Hebrew ғ281 ‘ beginning ' and perhaps Ugaritic rif as well. But one would not go 
as far as J. Friedrich, Orientalia, хп, 1943, 18. 

20 c, Brookelmann, Grundriss, 1, 266, 379; Bauer and Leander, 59c; Brockelmann, LS, s.v., 
where, however, the possibility of another derivation is indicated. 

21 For the special status of mana cf. also Brookelmann, Grundriss, 1, 379, $ 198c ; v., however, 
also Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 266, $ 7, where a more likely solution is offered, and, following him, 
Bauer and Leander 194r. This ancient sound. shift is perhaps shown also by Байат, WS bptar, 
if 16 is to be derived from *ba’tar (rather than from be'aiar, from which the later batar arose). 
This would, however, presuppose an ancient construct form *'iar, rather than 'aíar. As a rule, 
however, it is derived from *ba'atar. On the other hand, gerd < *gara’, eto., is regular, because 
it occurs in final syllable, and final a’ > 2. 

22 This scams more likely than the assumption (v. Brockelmann, Gram., $ 59) that owing to 
the influence of the ‘, a’ shifted to d rather than to #. 

23 of. also A. Spitaler, BO, хт, 1, 1954, p. 32, n. 5. As to 'a'yàtà ‘ pinnacle’, v. Brockelmann, 
LS, s.v. (and the literature quoted there), as against Noldeke, Gram., 38, $ 63. hanna ‘ bosom’ < 
*ha'nà < «Аата < *hadnàá the glottal stop was assimilated to the immediately following т, 
v. Brockelmann, Gram., 23, § 35, remark. 

*4 For the (relatively late) analogical spread of i in ‘tn in prepositional use v. Brockelmann, 
Gram., 33, Anm. 2, where other cases of analogical formation are also mentioned. This phenomenon 
is also exhibited by WS kemino ‘ambush’ and roiii9 ‘trembling’, derived from the theme 
gutayl, v. Brookelmann, Grundriss, т, $ 137. 
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of ay : 4 is exhibited by WS 1210,25 status absolutus layle?* ‘ night’.) Other 
cases of ay > ё (> WS 2) in open syllables are shown by 27 WS mekil (ES 
mekkél), holal ‘now’, ‘adakil (ES ‘adakkel) ‘ still’ ; 28 kit ‘80’, "awkit ‘ie? ; 
remat ‘I threw 7.2? 

3.2. Similarly, it seems, non-final ays/awi ?? shifted to ë > WS +. Nóldeke, 
Mandatsche Grammatik, Halle/Saale, 1875, 108-9, was correct when adducing 
against this derivation thefact that most of the nouns that seem to belong to this 
class are spelt in Hebrew defectively, and in Syriac too as a rule alaf rather than 
yodh is used as mater lectionis. Nevertheless, even he preferred to analyse them as 
theme qaftl. The simplest explanation of the facts seems to be that these nouns 
derive from original triliteral nouns medtae w/y on the one hand, and biliteral 
nouns on the other. In these triliteral nouns of the theme gatil (thus containing 
awi/ayi), forms with medial ë (= WS 4) arose, and the biliteral nouns were 
adapted to them. Tt was perhaps due to the relatively great number of originally 
biliteral nouns that these nouns, as а rule, exhibit scriptio defectiva in Hebrew 
and are not spelt with yodh in Syriac.*t 

To these nouns belong: WS rihọ ‘ odour’; since this noun is spelled with 
yodh in both Hebrew and Syriae, v. Nóldeke, Mandátsche Grammatik, p. 108, 
n. 2, it presumably belongs to an originally triliteral noun.?? Further: piqp 
‘dumb’; king 'just'?*; hifp ‘force ’.85 Piro ‘fruit’, originally from the 


15 But also lelyo, v. Noldeke, т., 91. 

2° For this form, instead of the expected laylay, which still occurs (v. Noldeke, Qram., 91), 
with ay in the final open syllable, v. p. 7, n. 54. 

27 Some of the cases may show original ayi, v. infra, § 3.2. 

** So according to Payne Smith, s.vv.; Noldeke, Gram., 97, $ B. Brockelmann, LS, s.vv. 18 
inexaot. 1 

?? As against remayt ‘ you threw (maso./fem.) ', where the final vowel disappeared later, thus 
preserving the diphthong in the originally open syllable. 

30 For ayf, v. infra, p. 6, n. 48. 

?! One will not try to disprove the shift ayi/awi > & (> WB +) by citing the occurrence of 
forms like ES mit ‘dead’, ‘ir ‘awake’, as a rule regarded as also belonging to the theme фай 
(cf. Noldeke, Neue Beitrage ти" semsischen Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 1910 [henceforth 
NBSS], 209), thus allegedly exhibiting aut >i (i.e. *mawit > mil, *'awir > Чг). They may 
reflect the lengthening of originally biliteral words (to whose pattern originally triliteral words 
might have been adapted). The same may apply to WB ‘етаї leh (but ES ‘agat) ‘to loathe’, 
v. Bar Hebraeus, 236, 28. Biblical Aramaic rëm ‘ was lugh’ according to the Babylonian 
vocalization need not be due to Canaanite influence, as Bauer and Leander, 145j, assume, but 
may exhibit the regular sound shift. 

32 One will not regard it as diminutive of ғала, pace Brockelmann, LS, 8.v., or as exhibiting 
rayh, pace Brookelmann, Gram., 38, Anm. 2, since its root is rwh, but as belonging to the scheme 
gail, v. Brockelmann, Grundriss, т, 348, Anm., Bauer and Leander, 186w, pace J. Barth, Nominal- 
bildung ..., 19. One cannot, however, agree with Bauer and Leander, loc. cit., that ао shifted 
to both gal and gēl. One prefers to regard gal as being due to lengthening of originally biliteral 
nouns. 

33 One derives this word from a root mediae infirmae, rather than from рф, pace Brockelmann, 
LS, s.v., who, because of its medial ë (= WS 1), is inclined to consider it а loan from Akkadian : 
this conclusion arises from circuitous reasoning. 

* Our assertion in the preceding note that nothing indicates an Akkadian loan applies 
(because of Hebrew kén) even more to this word, pace Brookelmann, LS, s.v., Brookelmann, 
Gram., 29, $ be, v. e.g. Brockelmann, Grundriss, т, $ 518. WS zipo ' falsity ', however, is perhaps 
of Akkadian origin. 35 This, however, corresponds to Arabic hayf. 
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root pry, was transferred to this class of nouns, cf. Brockelmann, ZDMG, 
хоту, 3, 1940, 351. The same would seem to apply to №то ‘ free’, its original 
root being Arr and its theme quil: first, *hurrütà ‘freedom’ by dissimilation 
became *herriitd, from which *herré was then abstracted. It was then trans- 
ferred to the class of nouns with which we deal, perhaps especially by the 
influence of rio ‘head’, v. Brockelmann, Gram., 30, and especially Brockel- 
mann, LS, s.v. hrr.39 

3.3. ¢ is somotimes lengthened into ë = WS +. This is the case?" when ¢ 
is lengthened because of total dissimilation of I/n: *éelalta > WS айо 
‘chain’, *gengana > WS qtgang ' plough ’.38 

4. In some cases, however, open ё occurs where one would have expected 
closed 2 = WS 4: 

4.1. This is the case in words bearing secondary stress only. Thus ay in 
such words shifts to ¢ in WS təhet ‘ under’ < *iuhayt,?? which, being a preposi- 
tion, bears secondary stress only ; further bet, the status constructus of bayto 
* house ' : since the status constructus of this word, bearing secondary stress and 
thus containing open e, was very frequent,*° it was not affected by the analogy 
of the nouns (v. § 3.1) exhibiting ay in status determinatus as against ё = WS + 
in status constructus/absolutus. Besides, in this case the status absolutus (bay) 
was also different. Moreover, it might have been influenced by bet ‘ between ’ 
< *baynt, which, аз a preposition, also has 7.41 Whatever the derivation of 
sed ‘apud’ is, its open ë = WS e is due to the secondary stress of this 
preposition. 

4.2. In some cases, by assimilation to a following r, l, А, and especially n,“ 
occurring in the same syllable, ё occurs instead of the expected #. This assimila- 
tion, however, was not so strong as to dissociate nouns from the usual nominal 
themes. Thus *pert > *per was not lengthened to *pér, status determinatus 


36 One may consider this form also to be due to dissimilation of r and subsequent lengthening. 
In cases of dissimilation ofr, it is true, the following consonant is doubled (as *gargarta > gaggarta 
‘throat’, v. Brockelmann, Gram., $ 31) ; in our case, however, there is a double r. 

зт v, Brookelmann, Gram., § 31, and of. also §47by; Brookelmann, Grundriss, I, 247, § e. 
Cf. also the preceding note. 

38 On the other hand, nothing can be inferred from WS msnigig ‘sacred bowl’, pace 
Brockelmann, Gram., 29, $ by, since it is a loan-word < Hebrew menaqgit. Similarly, nothing 
oan be inferred from many loan-words containing WB i/e, since they may depend upon the 
timbre of the vowel in the original language. Cf. also Bar Hebraeus, p. 237, 1. 8, for WS e 
alternating with ES @, all of them loan-words. Forms like haykeld ‘ palace ’ owe their ay perhaps 
to the timbre of ë in the original language, pace Brockelmann, Gram., 30, Anm. 3. 

39 Pace С. Sarauw, Über Akzeni und Silbenbildung in den ülteren semitischen Sprachen, 
København, 1939, p. 121, n. 1. 

40 Ав agarpst ‘aynd ‘eye’, which seems to have been less frequent in the status consirucius ; 
accordingly, it developed differently, v. supra, p. 8, n. 24. 

41 One could, however, claim that "bayni shifted to *bent through assimilation to the n 
(84.2) and bef, the status constructus of Мила, was influenced by it. This assumption, however, 
does not explain the (open) e of sed. 

4t Presumably < *sadd, v. Noldeke, Gram., $ 21C, Brockelmann, ZDMG, xorv, 3, 1940, 351. 

аз For the influence of r and 1 cf. Brockelmann, Gram., §568; for r also of. Bauer and 
Leander, 42u ; for A, cf. Bauer and Leander, 39—40, Brockelmann, Gram., $ 00; for n, of. Bauer 
and Leander, 41t. 
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*pera = WS *рето, but to' pērā = WS pirp ‘fruit’, in accordance with the 
nominal class dealt with supra, $ 3.2.44 Similarly, the status constructus /abso- 
lutus WS ‘tn ‘eye’ does not appear as *'en, owing to the influence of the 
above-mentioned nominal class. Outside of these analogical influences, how- 
ever, £ appears: *Aaydayn > WS hoyden ‘then’; 45 *dayn > WS den ' then, 
but’; *gayr > WS ger ‘in fact, ог’; *hdlayn 48 > WS holen ‘ these’ ; ’aylen 
* which (pl.)' ; further, the few remnants of the dual ending -ayn > WS -en : 
taren ‘two’, malen ‘200’.47 -ayin > WS “8 -en is exhibited by WS тотеп 
‘throwing (masc. pl.) ', etc., termen * you (fem. sing.) throw’, etc. Originally 
short e is lengthened to ¢ (WS e) before following n, т, h, and 1: 4° hennén, 
WS henen ‘ they (fem.)’ ; ‚ atten, WS 'aten ‘you (fem. pl.)’; -ken, WS -ken 
“you(r) (fem. pl.)’; -hén, WS -hen ‘them, their (fem. pl)’; -&, WS -ek 
‘her’, after nouns in plural, spelt with yodh as mater lectionis before the №; 
presumably also -eh ‘his’, spelt, it is true, defectively, but vocalized in ES 
with Rabhasa kary © : asto the causes of the lengthening of these pronouns 
cf. e.g. Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 302e; 5761; Bauer and Leander, 7 0-1, 81». 
On the other hand, WS ber,‘ my son’, ’en ‘yes’ are due to pausal lengthening. 
If men šel ‘ suddenly’ (v.'Brockelmann, ZDMG, xciv, 3, 1940, 351) really 
belongs to this category, it& open e may be influenced by the final 1.51 

5. Final ~iy, originally ‘followed by a vowel belonging to the nominal or 
verbal suffix, shifted to #, WS e 5%: *ramiy(u) > WS rome ‘ throwing’, eto. ; 
*nirmit(u) > nerme ‘he will throw’, etc. ; tamaniy(u) > tamone ‘ eight’. On 
the other hand, final ay was preserved, both when followed by an original final 


14 Yet gerá, WS gero ‘ arrow’, has open e, perhaps influenced by the r, as against WS hirg 
‘free’, v. $ 3.2. Its derivation frbm grr is not generally accepted, v. e.g. Brockelmann, LS, s.v. 
(whose etymology, however, is very doubtful) ; yet 16 is borne out by girrá according to Targum 
Aramaic and the Yemenite reading tradition of Babylonian Aramaic (v. S. Morag, ‘ Oral traditions 
and dialects’, offprint from Proceedings of the International Conference on Semitic Studtes, 
Jerusalem, 1965, p. 10, n. 26). According to some (admittedly inferior) traditions it was pro- 
nounced WS giro, v. Bar Hebraeus, р. 230, ll. 16 ff. 

5 Hoydek ‘ then ’ is influenced by hoydgn. 

** of. e.g. Bauer and Leander, 83]. 

*' Safin (also in ES) ‘two measures’ is presumably influenced by the masc. pl. ending, 
*. Brookelmann, LS, s.v., Noldeke, NBSS, 131, es against Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 458. 
The same occurs with matin ‘ 206 ’, v. Noldeke, NBSS, р. 152, n. 4. 

48 One is not inclined to assume that ау} shifted to #, as against ayi shifting to ё (v. § 3.2). 

*? For the ordinary lengthening of e to ё (WS i) v. § 3.8, where, however, slightly different 
cases are quoted. 

5° of. also Bauer and Leander, 78-9, who consider this e to be long (but one cannot consent 
to the proofs adduced by them), as against Brookelmann, Grundriss, 1, 312. 

51 At this stage of our knowledge, one should not rely too heavily on the fluctuation of *' 
and : in ES MSS, v. Ndldeke, ram., p. 8,1. 3; Brookelmann, ZDMG, xorv, 3, 1940, 350; 
J. B. Segal, The diacritical point and the accents in Syriac, London, 1958, 30-1. The same applies 
perhaps to the use of matres lectionis in words like Jef ‘six’, v. Sarauw, op. оњ. (above, p. 5, 
n. 39), 118, Noldeke, Gram., 8 47, Brockelmann, ZDMG, хоту, 3, 1940, 351. 

5! It may be argued that this ë was a closed one; it did not, however, shift to i in WS in 
final position. Since thus ¢ could occur in WS in final position only, where no ¢ was to be found, 
the differences between these two variants of & continued to be non-phonematie, and were, 
accordingly, marked by the same vowel sign. Nevertheless, this seems less likely. 

53 As against ! remiy > remi ‘throw |’, having final -iy not followed by an original vowel. 
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vowel, like marmay ‘ thrown’, salway ‘ quail',5* and when in absolute final 
position, as bishay (masc. pl., stat. constr.) “ bad’ as well as the WS imperative 
"etpo'el 'etremay. Nevertheless, since the differences between forms terminating 
in -ay and -iy are often neutralized (as with qatyà being the status determinatus 
of both gatiy and gafay), by the analogy of nouns terminating in -ty(u) >-é, 
nouns originally ending in -ay may terminate in ё as well: дәпау(и) > gene 
* stalk ’.56 

6. To sum up: we have to assume that in PS two variants of ё existed 
(though presumably not two phonemes). In WS # remained, whereas ё shifted 
to i (a different phoneme, comprising both ancient t and $, since quantitative 
differences disappeared in WS). In ES the situation remained as in PS, 1.e. 
presumably the phonetic differences between the two variants of ё subsisted, 
but they were marked by the same sign, since no phonematic differences 
between them existed. ¢ arose in PS from non-final ay in closed syllables in 
words bearing principal stress, from non-final ayè and from 7, as well as by 
lengthening from ё because of total dissimilation of l/n. $ arose from non-final 
ay in closed syllables in words bearing secondary stress, from final iy plus vowel, 
from a’, as well as in place of ё by assimilation to a following tautosyllabie Л, 
r,l, and n. Though these principal features are quite clear, they were rather 
blurred by analogical formation.*9 


ExoURSUS 
1. As we have seen (§ 2.1) in the case of ri, in principle, a form occurring in 
several Aramaic dialects must not be explained according to а sound shift 
attested in only one of them (if one does not assume that ib was borrowed from 
that particular dialect by the others) This applies also to Aramaic (ау) 
‘there is’: if one postulates Proto-Semitic *ysíay,"" the initial "i is regular in 
Eastern Aramaic, including Syriac,59 but not, e.g., in Biblical Aramaic (pace 


54 One would not claim with Birkeland, 24, that merammay cannot be due to analogical 
formation (of. gatalt : remayt = magattal : X), but а form like salway exhibits, no doubt, original 
-ay. Laylé ‘night’ < *laylay (cf. p. 4, n. 26) is not only due to the analogy of nouns terminating 
in -îy (qashyd : gashé = Һа : X), but to dissimilation as well. 

55 Pace Birkeland, 23, gan? = Arabic qanan, gandt has to be analysed as gatal. The plural 
-ën of пошів ending in original -ïy is presumably due to the analogy of nouns terminating in 
original -ay, v. e.g. Bauer and Leander, б4у. For another explanation v. E. Kutscher, Studies 
an Galilean Aramaic (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1952, p. 28, n. 1. On the other hand, forms like 
infinitive p'al WS mermp ‘to throw’ < *mermay are due to the analogy of the perfect, v. 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 379. 

56 One haa, however, to admit that Syriac grammars and MSS sometimes contain pronuncia- 
tion systems different from what is known to us both from ES and WS standard vocalization. 
We stand only at the beginning of these investigations, of. for the time being the important 
observations of Segal, The diacritical point, passim, especially 28 ff., 152-3. Accordingly, further 
investigations may alter the conclusions reached. 

57 v, Noldeke, Manddische Grammatik, p. 293, n. б. 

5% v, e.g. Noldeke, Manddtsche Grammaitk, 55-8 (who, op. cit., p. 293, n. 5, in my opinion 
exaggerates when stating that the shift yə > "i occurs * more or less’ in every Aramaic dialect ; 
it is not impossible that his words are based on the occurrence of °Н); Brockelmann, Gram., 
р. 45, Anm. 4; for the Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud e.g. J. N. Epstein, A grammar of 
Babylonian Aramaic (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, 1960, p. 77, n. 199, 203. 
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Brockelmann, Grundriss, L; 188ha). Therefore, Bauer and Leander, p. 254, 
Anm. 2, saw themselves compelled to assume an Eastern Aramaic loan. This, 
however, is precluded by Ugaritic #. Accordingly, one prefers to postulate two 
independent words 59 (which were later confused) expressing existence: *'"ay 
and *yiš. Arabic laysa ‘is not’ is a continuation of the latter (the final а perhaps 
being due to its being carried over to the category of verbs in the perfect) as 
well as Hebrew gef, whereas the rare Hebrew ^£, Ugaritic # (presumably to 
be read *"szz), and Aramaic "it(ay) relate to the former. 

2. The best explanation ВО far offered for the masc. pl. status determinatus 
ending -¢ is that of J. Cantineau, BEOIFD, т, 1931, p. 92, n. 1: -фу'а > -ay > 
£. One would like to add that -ay in status constructus masculine plural was 
preserved, because it occurred in an open syllable. ‘esr ‘10 (fem., in the 
series 11-19)’ instead of the expected *esray has to be derived from *‘esrayh, 
so that ay stood in a closed syllable. Cf. in Ugaritic (with its consonantal 
spelling in which Л as mater lectionis never occurs) “л = *'sirgh, further 
Hebrew mo?» (sic, with A as mater lectionis) with closed final 8: *‘esrayh > 
*eśrēh (of. nouns Шке hég < *hayq ‘ bosom ") > 'esrg.9? One wonders, however, 
how to explain the final }. i Is it а demonstrative element ? °! At any rate, 
one cannot agree with Brockelmann’s view (Gram., 60-1, v. also Brockelmann, 
Grundriss, 1, 412-13) that, besides -ay, a fem. ending -é also existed, shown by 
‘esré ав well as by hrén, WS hrin ‘other’. As to hrén/hrin, if one follows 
Brockelmann’s argument, loc. cit., one will assume that the original maso. form 
was "'ohrün, the fem. form * ohray [sic]. То the latter form, in which the fem. 
ending was no longer recognized as such, the usual fem. ending of the status 
determinatus was added : *ohraytà, on the basis of which the maso. status 
absolutus * ohrayn/status determinatus *ohraynd was formed. *ohrayn shifted 
to *ohrén, WS *ohrin,® because ay stood in a closed syllable, from which then 
heren, WS harin developed. Later harin influenced the status determinatus, 
which became haring, through the influence of which again the feminine hartto 
arose, 

3. Наде ‘ this (fem.) ' is difficult to explain. It may be due to dissimilation 
< *hàdà, still preserved in. haday ‘this is’; it may have originated from 
*hadwya, cf. Arabic hiya ‘she’, further Phoenician *2’, v. Brockelmann, 
Grundriss, 1, 321, J. Friedrich, Phéntzisch-punische Grammatik, Roma, 1951, 


** This had been proposed by other scholars, even before the discovery of Ugaritio it, v. e.g. 
F. R. Blake, JAOS, xxxv, 1915, 377 f£. ; I. Eitan, AJSL, XLV, 1928-9, 138. 

°° Final -ay followed by the onse vowel should have shifted to £; of. H. Birkeland, Über 
Akzent und Vokalismus im Althebróischen, Oslo, 1949, 6. 

5! of. for the addition of demonstrative elementa to numerals J. Barth, Sprachwissenschaftliche 
Untersuchungen, 11, Berlin, 1911, 2 ff. The only other Hebrew noun terminating in status absolutus 
in é is ’aryé ‘lion’. Is it a loan-word from Aramaic? This is, at any rate, the opinion of Bauer 
and Leander, р. 193, д. 2, М. Wagner, Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen Aramaismen im 
alttestamentlichen Hebräisch, Berlin, 1968, 29-30. Yoépé ia attested both with £ and 4. 

#2 The closed 2 was not assimilated to the following n, because of the analogy of nouns hike 
‘аута : ‘tn = "'obrayna : X. 
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48-9, partly, perhaps, to be interpreted *zi'a, Moabite z't (Mesha 3), Go‘ez 27а 
with pronominal suffix to mark possessive pronoun, di’a in the Aramaic 
incantation text from Nippur in cuneiform, Il. 2, 4; it may, however, reflect 
Proto-Semitic ё: though I do not believe in the existence of Proto-Semitio € 
as a phoneme, * one will not deny that it did exist phonetically, and in isolated 
words like the demonstrative pronoun, ё in the single languages may be a direct 
continuation of Proto-Semitic ё. The same may apply to kmat ‘ that is’, for 
which, however, J. Barth, Die Pronominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, 
Leipzig, 1918, p. 89, n. 1, claims foreign extraction, a distinctly unlikely 
assertion. As to the adhortative particle ng, WS ni, one has to bear in mind 
the special character of interjections. Moreover, one has perhaps to take into 
account Bar Hebraeus’ assertion (p. 160, 1. 18; р. 204, 1. 11) that it is a 
Hebrew word. 


e3 For the vast literature about this subject of. H. Fleisch, Traué de philologie arabe, 1, 
Beyrouth, 1961, 69; of. also 8. Moscati (ed.), An introduction to the comparative grammar of the 
Semitic languages, Wiesbaden, 1964, 46-7. 


ON MITHRA’S PART IN ZOROASTRIANISM 
By Mary Воүокв 


1 

One of the great problems in the study of Zoroastrianism has been to deter- 
mine what were the new elements in Zoroaster’s teachings—elements which 
roused such bitter hostility among his own people that he was driven to seek 
exile and to find his first converts among strangers. It is a problem because, 
through comparison with the Vedic religion, it has been possible to establish 
a good deal about the religion of the Iranians before Zoroaster, and naturally 
even more is known aboutithe religion of the Zoroastrian church after him ; 
and the two are remarkably and disconcertingly similar, as if the second were 
in many respects а natural development of the first, without any break in 
continuity, whereas neither is very fully or clearly reflected in Zoroaster's own 
highly complex Gathas. Western scholars have fairly generally sought to explain 
this apparent anomaly by' postulating that in many points of doctrine the 
religion of the Zoroastrian church is not in fact that preached by its prophet ; 
they suppose, that is, that the followers of Zoroaster fairly rapidly betrayed his 
teachings and evolved а syncretic religion in which they reverted to many 
ancient beliefs and observances which he himself had denounced. 

This interpretation has been strongly challenged by the late and much 
regretted M. Molé, in his massive work Culte, mythe et cosmologie dans } Iran 
ancien. In this book Molé dammed up the above theory in the following terms : 
* Trois phases s'y dessinent: Polythéisme du type védique au point de départ ; 
condamnation violente de ce polythéisme par la réforme zoroastrienne ; ва 
restauration partielle par un syncrétisme bâtard triomphant. Thèse, antithèse, 
synthèse. Habile schéma dialectique!'? In criticizing this ' habile schéma ’ 
Molé maintained that there was too much of a tendency among Western scholars 
to see Zoroaster in the light of & modern idealization, as someone praotising & 
purely intellectual religion and rejecting all existing observances. As he justly 
says: * Се culte sans rituel, sans sacrifice, cette adoration purement mentale 
telle que l'on se plaît à Ja reconstruire pour le zoroastrisme primitif, cadre mal 
avec tout ce que nous sayons du contexte religeux du premier millénaire 
avant notre óre'? He further pointed out that the postulated ' syncretic’ 
system showed a remarkable continuity with the old polytheistic one, and argued 
that it was strange that it should have been carried out ‘ avec une connaissance 
profonde tant de la structure interne du panthéon “ païen ” que du principe qui 
avait motivé sa condamnation. En effet, l'identité d' Ahura Mazda avec Varuna 
admise, le système de l Avesta non-gathique apparaît comme une transformation 
du systéme aryen à partir'du principe méme de la doctrine gathique'.* He 
further stressed those resulte of modern scholarship which have established more 
and more links between the Gáthás and Vedic religion. As he roundly puts +: 
‘ Il est certain que tous les éléments de la doctrine gathique sont présents dans 


1 Paris, 1963. 3 ibid., 17. ? ibid., 4. * ibid., 18. 
| 
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la religion védique .... Sans doute, le systéme gathique en tant que systéme 
ne se retrouve pas dans l'Inde; il reste qu'il représente un développement 
conséquent des tendances qui y sont latentes '.5 He adds: ‘nous ne voulons 
pasnier ... queles Gatha ne présentent une conception plus élevée de la divinité, 
plus épurée en tout cas, que la plupart des hymnes rituels du Véda dont on sent 
la proche parenté avec elles ; mais cette différence ne nécessite pas l'intervention 
d'un réformateur individuel et conscient à un moment déterminé de l'histoire 236 

Broadly speaking, then, Molé’s own thesis is that there was in fact no reform 
of the old Iranian religion by Zoroaster, but instead a steady uninterrupted 
development of that faith ; and that there was possibly no historical Zoroaster 
at all. On this latter point his book is, however, far from clear; for unfortu- 
nately, after a lucid and striking preamble, he enters that curious world 
dominated by the ‘ trois fonctions ", in which men and gods, history and myth 
merge in a misty twilight of correspondences, and precision and clarity are lost.’ 
Thus for most of the book Molé treats Zoroaster as a myth. ‘ Le représentant 
mythique de la royauté est Yam, celui de la Religion (du sacerdoce), Zoroastre 
le Spitamide. 8 Zoroaster, as a mythical figure, was ‘le premier prétre, le 
premier guerrier, le premier agriculteur °, with в ‘ polyvalence fonctionnelle ’.° 
Moreover, Gaydmard, Zoroaster, and Sósyans form a “ series ’ of ‘ trois Hommes 
Parfaits’ 10; but (l'Homme Parfait ... est surtout Zoroastre, le Sauveur 
préexistant, archétype de l'humanité qu'il sauvera *11 His appearance in the 
Güthüs is as such an archetype. * П n'est pas question de la révélation d’une 
nouvelle religion, ni d’un message apporté aux hommes. 2 Yet somehow 
Molé manages to reconcile these statements with the likelihood that at some 
undetermined place and time this archetypal Zoroaster was also born, as & 
prophet, upon earth ; 13 but this he regards as a wholly unimportant fact in the 
history of the religion which attached itself to his name. This religion, inevitably, 
he considers to be tripartite. There was the ‘ Gathic’ religion, sacerdotal, and 
© corresponding ’ to Zoroaster. This was esoteric, a cult for initiates. ‘ Issu d’un 
office du renouvellement du temps et indissolublement liée à lui, la doctrine des 
Gatha place le renouveau de la vie et sa préservation au centre de son intérét.’ 14 
Then there was the ‘ royal’ religion, ‘ corresponding ’ to Vi&tàspa (also treated 
as a figure of myth) or to Yima. This religion, exemplified in the Younger Avesta 
and the Old Persian inscriptions, was polytheistic, and had ‘la fonction 
sociale ’.15 Thirdly, there was the general plebeian religion, also polytheistic, 
whose independent existence might not be suspected but for Herodotus and 
‘quelques textes pehlevis'.!9 АП these religions, Molé maintained, were 
‘ également légitimes et orthodoxes'!"; and all had an unbroken continuity 


5 jbid., 5-6. $ jbid., 6. 

т It ів much to be regretted that J. Brough’s brilliant demonstration of the weakness of the 
evidence for the tripartite system (' The tripartite ideology of the Indo-Europeans: an experi- 
ment in method ', BSOAS, xxn, 1, 1959, 69-85) has not been more effective in checking this type 
of schematio interpretation. 

* op. cit., 58. ? jbid., 400. 10 jbid., 485. п ibid., 521. 13 ibid., 530. 

13 See ibid., 522, 530-1. — !*ibid., 24. 15 ibid., 27. 16 jbid., 74. 17 jbid., 85. 
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with the remote Indo-Iranian past. Why they should all three have attached 
themselves to the name of Zoroaster is never clearly explained ; but this appears 
to be attributed to Zoroaster’s postulated ‘polyvalence fonctionnelle as а 
` figure of myth. What remains wholly obscure is why and when these three 
separate religions, held to be common to the Iranian peoples as a whole, should 
have united to evolve a single canon of scripture, composed entirely in an 
otherwise unknown language of north-eastern Iran. 

These abstract speculations, bewildering in themselves, lose all validity if 
tested against the realities of the Zoroastrian faith. Firstly, there is no trace in 
Zoroastrianism of esoteric teachings, of ‘une doctrine des mystéres'. It is 
true that priests and the laity live their slightly separate lives, and that Avesta 
is not to be taught to the unworthy ; but 'l'initiation des adeptes °, to which 
Molé repeatedly refers, is the investiture with the kusti, which is common to all 
Zoroastrians, men and women, priests and the laity. As for mysteries, there is 
not а single religious ceremony, not even the most sacred, to which laymen are 
not welcomed by the celebrating priests. It is only non-Zoroastrians who are 
excluded ; within the faith all may participate. The whole of the Avesta was, 
moreover, translated during the Sasanian period into the current vernacular, 
and priests laboured at its exposition in that gencrally-understood tongue. 
Neither at that or any other period is there evidence for a threefold division 
within Zoroastrianism, other than what can be procured by the arbitrary 
juxtaposition of different types of composition, from different periods and 
regions, and of utterly dissimilar authorship. 

The Zoroastrian tradition is firm that the Zoroastrian church is one, and that 
it was founded by Zoroaster, who was a great prophet but a mortal man, living 
at a particular time in history. All the marvellous legends of his birth and life 
have not obscured this basic tenet. The day of Zoroaster’s death is remembered 
each year in Iran and India, on Riz Khorsed, Mah Dai, and a Бај (i.e. the drón 
ceremony) is then solemnized in his honour. This service is celebrated for him as 
for a righteous man who has died, an ašō ratün ; and since no Zoroastrian act of 
worship may be offered to a human being, however holy, the service is celebrated 
with the аитат of Атай Ётауай, but with a special intention (ném&sti) for 
the вош of Zoroaster (Zartust Spttaman ао fróhar).!9 This liturgical fact is of 
primary importance as evidence for Zoroaster’s human existence. If his own 
followers have resisted the pious temptation to make their prophet divine, there 
seems little justification for juddins to do so. 

Yet however little one may be prepared to accept Molé’s thesis, that 
Zoroaster was a mythical figure ‘corresponding’ vaguely with & tripartite 
religion, nevertheless the premises on which he bases this thesis seem sound, 
namely that Zoroastrianism shows a striking continuity with what can be 
deduced of the pre-Zoroastrian religion, and that even in the Gathas‘ il n'y a pas 


18 See J. J. Modi, The religious ceremonies and customs of the Parsees, second ed., Bombay, 
1937, 846. When in the Avesta (Yt., xiii, 89) Zoroaster is hailed as the first priest, warrior, and 
farmer, it is explicitly said that it as as a corporeal being that he fulfilled these roles. 
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de rupture avec le monde indo-iranien '.!* If while rejecting the deductions one 
approves the premises, then it becomes desirable to draw fresh deductions from 
these. In doing so it seerns reasonable to the present writer to accord a greater 
respect than has been offered of late to the traditions of the Zoroastrians ' 
themselves; for, to adapt the words of & Christian apologist, there is ‘ the 
a priori consideration that it 18 more likely that a spiritual and highly ethical 
movement such as the [Zoroastrian] church should be established upon that 
Church’s true witness to and understanding of its founder than the reverse '.?? 
There appears indeed a basic improbability in the theory that such a religion, 
which has survived for at least two and a half millennia, keeping a lofty ethic 
and spiritual values intact, should have in its early history a development which 
has been called ‘ das böse Kapitel der Verf&lschung des Zarathustraglaubens ’.*1 

The Zoroastrian church undeniably preserves the teachings of its prophet 
within a liturgical framework embodying Old Iranian religious beliefs ; and the 
ancient cult of Fire and the haoma-ritual are continued at the centre of its 
observance. The veneration of Fire is mentioned in the Gathas themselves ; and 
of the haoma-offering, which forms the main act of Zoroastrian worship, it has 
been justly said that ‘ it seems contrary to the evidence of the history of religions 
that a cult which had been fervently denounced by the founder of a religion 
should have been adopted . . . by that founder's earliest disciples ".?? Zoroaster’s 
supposed denunciation of this cult, and also of animal sacrifice, has been 
deduced partly from certain obscure passages of the Gathas, which may well, 
however, represent an attack by the prophet on abuses of cult, linked with 
daéva-worship, rather than on the observances themselves.?? The theory of his 
rejection of old rites and doctrines rests in the main, however, on negative 
evidence, having been postulated largely to explain the hostility which, it is 
evident from the Gathas, he evoked among his own people; for it has been 
assumed that this must have had a solid cause, such as the repudiation of 
beliefs and practices to which they were strongly attached. The testimony of 
other religions shows, however, that a prophet can awake anger and resentment 
in his own community simply by claiming to be a prophet, i.e. a man with a 
special relationship with God. No actual attack on existing doctrines is needed 
to provoke animosity and a desire to depress pretension. This particular chain 
of evidence in the Gathds is not, therefore, sufficient to establish a breach by 
Zoroaster with the religion of his forefathers ; and there is little other positive 
evidence on which to base the assumption. 

The strong probability, supported by the testimony of his own church, and 


19 op. cit., 525. 

зо J, W. Bowman in A. S. Peake, Commentary on the Bible, [new ed.,] ed. M. Black and H. H. 
Rowley, London, 1962, 641d. 

31 W. Hinz, Zarathustra, Stuttgart, 1961, 103. 

21 R. C. Zaehner, The dawn and twilight of Zoroastrianism, London, 1961, 85. H. S. Nyberg, 
Die Religionen des alien Iran, tr. Н. Н. Schaeder, Leipzig, 1938, 287, had earlier pointed out : 
‹...йег Haoma-Kult [sitzt]... tief im Zoroastrismus, ist... innig mit ihm verwachsen ’. 

33 See Zaehner, op. cit., 84-8; Boyce, ' Atai-zohr and áb-zoóhr^, J RAS, 1966, 110. 
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not contradicted by the @athas, is that in fact Zoroaster, himself a priest and 
born into what time has shown to be an immensely conservative religion, 
rejected little if anything of existing doctrines, but instead offered, positively, 
a powerful new spiritual and ethical message, conceived within the framework of 
prevailing orthodoxy, whereby he raised the concept of Ahura Mazda to still 
loftier levels, and laid a greater moral responsibility upon the individual man.?4 
The quality of his vision and the force of his preaching were evidently sufficient 
to make those who listened 'to him call themselves his followers ; but there is 
no evidence that he sought to move any but daéva-worshippers to reject beliefs 
which they had previously held. There is accordingly no solid ground for 
postulating a synthesis with the ‘old’ religion after Zoroaster's death, or for 
supposing a betrayal of his message by his own church, however little they, any 
more than, say, Christians or Buddhists, may have succeeded in fully grasping 
or practising their prophet’s:noble teachings. 

In order to try to establish this strong probability more firmly, let us 
consider a particular Iranian doctrine which is generally held in the West to 
have been rejected by Zoroaster, namely the doctrine that Mithra existed, that 
he was a great and good god, and that he was to be worshipped. Most Western 
scholars have held that Zoroaster denied the existence of Mithra,?5 ог was 
vehemently opposed to his cult,?* or tacitly ignored 15.27 The reasons for this 


+ This theory presupposes, what most Iranian scholars have come to accept, that Ahura 
Mazda was already the ‘ god of the Iranians’ before Zoroaster lived. There are, of course, 
dissentients from this view ; see J. ©. Tavadia, ZDMG, о, 1, 1950, 238-4] ; Hinz, op. ot., 91 ff. On 
the question of the daevas see, most recently, W. B. Henning, ‘ A Sogdian god’, BSOAS, xxvin, 2, 
1965, 253-4; E. Benveniste, ‘ Hommes et dieux dans |’Avesta ^, ш б. Wiessner (ed.), Festschrift 
fur W. Eilers, Wiesbaden, 1967, 144-7. 

35 К. Barr, Avesta, Copenhagen, 1954, 208, held that in Zoroaster’s vision Ahura Mazda 
united the divinities Varuna and Mitra, and that Mithra had therefore no remaining entity 
according to his teachings. Nyberg, op. cit., 101, argued that Mithra was a god of the night, and 
that, since Zoroaster attributed this role to Ahura Mazda, Mithra had no place ‘ ım ursprunglichen 
Pantheon der Gathagememde'. (Dn the theory of Mithra as Nachigott seo I. Gershevitch, The 
Avestan hymn to Mithra, Cambridge, 1959, 36-8.) Zaehner, op. oit., 71, stated that ‘ Zoroaster 
did away with all personal gods except Ahura Mazdah himself and the Holy Spirit’. 

2% This interpretation has been put perhaps most strongly by H. Humbach and by W. Hinz. 
In his Zarathustra, 75, Hinz wrote : ‘ Mit diesem uralten Gott der Iraner und Inder und mit dem 
ganzen, den Mithra umgebenden Gotterkreis hat nach seiner Berufung Zarathustra den Kampf 
aufgenommen °’. In ‘ Der rranische Mithra als Daiva’, Pasdeuma, vu, 4—6, 1960, 257, Humbach 
wrote : ‘ Der Daiva par excellence aber ist... fur... Zarathustra ohne Zweifel Mithra gewesen ’. 

27 H. Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras, Tubingen, 1930, 277, says of the yazatas in general : 
‘Die konkreten Gotterpersonlichkerten . . . hat Zarathustra versohwinden lassen’; and he 
speaks of the prophet’s turning from ‘ dem alten, aus der heidnischen Naturreligion stammenden 
Volksgott Mithra' (ibid., 77). Gershevitch finds it ‘ unbelievable that Zoroaster should have 
regarded .. . Mithra with the detestation usually imputed to him by modern scholars ’ (op. cit., 
48), but he too thinks that Zoroaster found it necessary to exclude him from his own religion. 
J. Duchesne-Guillemin, in his more recent writings on the subject (see, e.g., his latest work, 
Symbols and values in Zoroastrianism, New York, 1966, 35), contents himself with saying that 
Zoroaster ignored Mithra. This is a,factual statement as far as the Gathas are concerned ; but it is 
difficult to grasp its implications, unless, with Molé, one believes that the Gathic religion reached 
only an inner circle. and that its followers were indifferent to the beliefs of the many. A prophet 
with a universal message must have some attitude to a god worshipped by those among whom he 
preaches, whether it is rejection or acceptance. 
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consensus of opinion are numerous and varied, and may be briefly summarized 
here. 

Firstly, there is the general tendency, which affects opinion about Zoroaster's 
attitude towards almost all yazatas, to regard those parts of the Avesta which are 
composed in the later, ‘ younger’ Avestan dialect аз accretions to the ‘ pure’ 
religion of the Gathés.** This tendency is due, however, to assumptions not 
relevant to an oral literature ; for, as is well known, two processes, memorization 
and improvisation, play their part in such literature. ‘Sometimes the exact 
words of a poem may be remembered for hundreds of years, even when the 
language has become more or less obsolete and unintelligible. Sometimes only 
the barest outline . . . may be preserved. All possible varieties between these two 
extremes are found.’ 2° The most striking example of memorization among the 
oral literatures of the world is provided by the Vedas. ‘ Yet in the Mahabharata 
ancient India shows traces of a tradition which must have been almost as free 
as that of the Russians and the Yugoslavs ; and even in Vedic literature there 
is some evidence that complete rigidity had not always prevailed.’ 8° In 
Avestan tradition the two elements exist in very different proportions from the 
Vedic. In it strict memorization appears confined to the holiest texts of all, 
the hymns of the prophet, the yewhé Айт prayer, and parts of the Yasna 
Haptawhaiti. Otherwise improvisation seems largely to have prevailed, that is 
to say, the texts were inherited, and partly memorized, but were rehandled 
afresh by generation after generation of priests, changing therefore in literary 
and linguistic form with changes of the living language and culture, until such 
time as Avestan came to be treated as a dead church-language, and full 


ав This theory has been put with mathematical clarity by Gershevitch, op. cit., 9: * The 
Avesta is a collection of sacred writings belonging to two religions, which are conveniently referred 
to ав ZarathuStriamsm and Zoroastrianism. The former is the doctrine preached by 
Zarathustra ... the latter... an Iranian religious коол} which includes Zarathu’tnaniam and 
began to be formulated in Avestan language in the second half of the fifth century 5.0.'. The use 
of the terma Zarathuštrian and Zoroastrian was first proposed by Lommel, op. cit., 8-9, but 
with caution and a stress upon the elements of continuity linking the texts. In suggesting 
these terms as useful, Lommel wrote of the Younger Avesta (p. 9) : * Vielmehr wird es manchmal 
go sein, dass dunkle Hinweise auf solche systemartige Zusammenhange in den &ltesten Texten 
wirklich vorhanden sind, aber bei :solierender Betrachtung der Gathas nicht verstanden werden 
konnten, sich jedoch aufklaren, wenn wir sie emgliedern 1n das aus zusammenfassender Be- 
trachtung mch ergebende Lehrgebaude. So wird sich erkennen lassen, dass manches bei Zara- 
thustra schon ausgebildet oder vorgebildet war, was uns erst ш den spateren Quellen mit voller 
Deutlichkeit entgegentritt. Man soll namlich auch nicht glauben, das alles das, was aus der 
nachzarathustrischen Literatur den sinnvollen Zusammenhang einer Weltanschauung erkennen 
lasst, nur Zutat, im Grunde also nur Missversthndnis der eigenen Religion ве. Trotz mancher 
Verknocherung, Verausserlichung und Verflachung ist den Anhangern des Zarathustra denn doch 
der eigentliche Gehalt seiner Lehre nicht во bald enteohwunden °. Benveniste, ш Festschrift fur 
W. Eilers, 147, hes stressed how much, m language and terminology, t les Gāthās ont agi sur 18 
rédaction de l'Avesta ultérieur’.  Gershevitch has refined further on the use of the terms 
Zarathubtrian and Zoroastrian in his article ‘ Zoroaster's own contribution, JN ES, ххїп, 1, 
1964, 12 ff.; although he stresses there the steadfast preservation of Zoroaster’s ethical 
teachings, despite postulated changes in doctrme. 

еН M. and N. K. Chadwick, The growth of literature, Cambridge, 1932—40, тп, 867. 

30 ibid., rrr, 867. 
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memorization was used to preserve all sacred texts. The Avesta need not, 
therefore, be dismembered on the basis of the difference between Gathic and 
Younger Avestan dialects. There were probably two processes at work to pro- 
duce this difference within a single sacred tradition of the Avestan-speaking 
people. Dialect differences between Gathic and Younger Avestan (more radical 
than can readily be explained as purely historical developments) are not 
necessarily divisive as far as this religious tradition is concerned. A shift of the 
high kingship from one part of Aryana Vaéjah to another would suffice to 
account for such a change iri those texts not fully preserved by memorization. 

Apart from this general consideration there are a number of special reasons 
for the hypothesis that Mithra in particular was rejected by Zoroaster. Firstly, 
the existence later of a distinct Mithraic religion in countries to the west of Iran 
has predisposed scholars to assume a distinct ancient worship of this god 
existing in Iran itself, which could be separated from that of Ahura Mazda. 
There is, however, no evidence to support this assumption ; for a reference to 
the worship of Mithra without an immediate reference to that of Ahura Mazda 
cannot be taken as proof óf it. Thus, for instance, if of the inscriptions of 
Artaxerxes П we possessed. only Hamadan B, where he invokes Mithra alone 
(Mitra mam patuv), there might be a temptation to say that this king belonged to 
a 'Mithragemeinde'; but'in others of his inscriptions the name of Ahura 
Mazda also appears, standing first, hya mabista bagānām.?? Another argument 
adduced from western Mithraism is that its dark cults were general to all worship 
of Mithra, and must naturally have been repudiated by Zoroaster. It is, however, 


31 The discussion of the composition of the yadts by A. Christensen, Les Kayanides, Copenhagen, 
1932, 10 ff., is partly invalidated by his using criteria more proper to a written than to an oral 
hterature; and the same oritzoism, to a lesser degree, applies, in the present writer's opinion, 


plamly right in deprecating an attempt ‘ to carve up the hymn into layers ', yet equally plainly 
an ancient hymn, transmitted by the dual processes of improvisation and memorization, has 


small example, the late Professor Henning held that the words zaraig aya ho frahiztem (Yt., x, 96 
132) meant ‘ cast in the yellow metal ’, i.e. bronzo ; and he believed that this phrase had becomo 
fixed with regard to Mithra 1n tho Bronze Age, when bronze was ‘ the’ metal. The Iranian Bronze 
Age is generally considered to have drawn to an end о. 1000-800 в.о. Fine bronze mace-heads 
have been found, ө.р., at Marlik, and other contemporary lranian sites; see E. Negahban, A 
preliminary report on Marlik excavation, Tehran, 1964, рр. 21, 32, figs. 57-9. (For a discussion of 
other interpretations of the уай passage seo Gershovitch, AHM, 245.) It seems moro likely that 
this and other ancient elements in the Mihr Yağ (whose existence, of course, Gershevitoh fully 
recognizes) were preserved in the flow of an uninterrupted tradition, rather than that their 
presence resulte from а deliberato synthesis, made consciously in а work composed at a particular 
point of time. The theory of a single religious tradition compassing the change from Gathio to 
Younger Avestan while there were still kings in Aryana Va8Jah requires of course the postulate 
of a date for Zoroaster considerably earlier than the rise of the Achaemenians ; but this earlier 
dating has recently been urged on yaried grounds by а number of scholars, among them K. Barr, 
I. M. D’yakonov, F. B. J. Kuiper, and I. M. Oranskiy. 

71 Tt is evident that зе ду was strong among the Iranian peoples to the north-east 
of Iran proper (see, most recently, Н. von Stietencron, Indische Sonnenpriester, Wiesbaden, 1966, 
232 £); but even here, where there seem to have been cults where Mithra was the chief god, it 
cannot be established that he was ever worshipped alone. On this point see further F. B. J. 
Kuiper, * Remarks on “ The Avestan hymn to Mithra "'*, IJ, ү, 1, 1961, 56. 
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generally agreed that the worship of Mithra in the west became blended with 
the worship of other gods, and his cult with the rites of other cults. It is not 
sound, therefore, in the absence of supporting evidence, to deduce the elements 
of the Iranian worship of Mithra from those of Mithraism. 

In tho light of Mithraio practices the argument has been put forward that 
animal sacrifice was particularly prominent in the cult of Mithra ; and since this 
rite has been thought, though on no good evidence, to have been repugnant to 
Zoroaster,®? this has been one special reason advanced for the prophet’s putative 
rejection of the god. In fact animal sacrifice was especially enjoined in 
Zoroastrianism for the віх annual festivals of the gahdmbars, which are dedicated 
to Ahura Mazda. It seems possible, moreover, that the western Mithra’s role 
of tauroctonous deity was actually derived from that of Haoma, the divine 
sacrificer, a yazata whose place is at the heart of the Zoroastrian cult. It is 
impossible, therefore, to deduce anything about a hostility to Mithra from the 
facts of animal sacrifice. Yet another reason advanced for the putative rejection 
of Mithra has been his character as god of war, which has been held not to 
harmonize with Zoroaster’s own teachings. Yet the Gathds themselves contain 
nothing to suggest that the prophet was against the taking of arms in the cause 
of righteousness ; and Mithra’s general character, as god of justice and good 
faith, accords admirably with Zoroaster's tenets.** 

Then there is the argument ex silentio, since Mithra’s name does not occur 
in the Gathas.** This argument can carry little weight, however, when one 


33 See Zaehner, op. oit., 87; Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion del Iran ancien, Paris, 1962, 99 f.; 
Boyce, JRAS, 1966, p. 110 with n. 3. 

34 See Boyce, ‘ Haoma, ptiest of the sacrifice’, W. B. Henning memorial volume (in the press). 

35 This fact has been recognized by Gershevitch, who would plainly like to reconcile prophet 
and god. He pomts out (AHM, p. 33, n.): ‘That the Iranian Mithra’s warlike character is 
derived from his “ force de punir ” was clearly seen by Meillet’ [вео A. Meillet, JA, хе Bér., x, 
juillet-aott 1907, 154], and states (p. 49) that ‘ as guardian of the contract, an aspect of the Truth 
on which ZarathuStra laid great store . . . Mithra had every claim to Zarathuátra's affection’. 
See further his p. 67. Molé (op. cit., 21) does less than justice to these statements by Gershevitoh, 
when affirming his own conviction that ‘le caraotére fondamental [de Mithra] allait trés bien avec 
la conception githique’. Hinz, on the other hand (op. cit., 74-5), stresses Yt., x, 20: ' You, 
Mithra, are both wicked and most good to countries . . . both wicked and most good to men’ (tüm 
ako vahiltasta mitra ahi daiwhubyo ako vahistastia . . . mašyākačibyð). He imagines the priest-poet 
to have felt ‘ein Gefuhl des Schreckens . .. vor dem '' bosen" Gott... Beach wiohtigend, mit 
falschem Zungensoblag, preist er ihn schnell als den “ Besten ээ. Aber Mithras dámonisohe Wirk- 
lichkeit, seine menschenverderbende Bos-heit vermochten noch so viele schonfarberische Strophen 
nicht ganz zu verhüllen '. That there was awo and some dread in the worship of Mithra, as in that 
of Ahura Mazda, or of Jehovah, none would deny ; but the ‘ wickedness’ of v. 29, аз Gershevitoh 
suggests (АН М, 53), may well be no more than Mithra’s fearsomeness for sinners; so also P. 
Thieme, ‘ Mitra and Aryaman’, Trans. of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XLI, 
1957, 27-28, 51-54 ; Benveniste, * Mithra aux vastes paturages’, JA, ooxr,vrr, 4, 1960, 429. 

36 Few would accept the hypothesis of H. Humbach (OLZ, rv, 9-10, 1960, col. 514 ; Paideuma, 
үп, 4-6, 254) that in Y, XLVI, 5, urvatóis ой... migroibyd và an aversion from Mithra is indicated, 
the word mira having been put in the plural so that the prophet might avoid soiling his lips with 
what, in the singular, was also the name of this god. The very fragility of this argument is an 
indication of the laok of real evidence for Zoroaster's rejection of Mithra. [Professor Humbach 
has since said in conversation that he made this point in the light of the generally-held belief in 
Zoroaster’s rejection of Mithra, rather than as an argument which could have independent force.] 
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considers the nature of the Gathas, and of the Indo-Iranian tradition of sacred 
hymns in which they were composed. In this tradition a priest addressed his 
worship to a single deity, mentioning in it as well usually only those other gods 
most closely associated with him. This does not, as the Vedic hymns well show, 
imply rejection of the other deities in the pantheon. Zoroaster directed his 
hymns to the great god Ahura Mazda, to whom he offered his own devotion : 
and he spoke in them only! of him, and of the beings most closely associated 
with him, through whom he acted, namely Srao’a, Spenta Mainyu, and the 
Ameša Spentas. Similarly in the Mihr Уай by far tho greater number of verses 
are directed to Mithra alone; and the other gods invoked are only those who 
are associated with him—Ahura Mazda himself, Ra&nu and Sraoša, Aši and 
Nairyé.sanha, as well as that other god of war, Ұәгәбтаупа.2? There is no 
mention of other great yazatas, such as Tistrya and Vayu, Vanant and Aredvi 
Вата ; but this is no ground for supposing worshippers of Mithra to have 
rejected these deities, or for holding that each yazata had his exclusive following. 
The evidence both from India and Iran is against any such deductions. A close 
analogy to the Gathds, in which Zoroaster offers his worship explicitly to Ahura 
Mazda, is, moreover, provided, as has often been remarked, by the inscriptions 
of Darius the Great, where only Ahura Mazda is named in veneration, There, 
however, he is regularly spoken of with the formula ‘ Ahura Mazda, who is the 
greatest of the gods ' (Auramazda ... hya maDista baganam). He is also invoked 
* with all the gods’ (hada vidaibss bagatbis) ; and there occurs too the famous 
phrase ‘ Ahura Mazda, and the other gods who are’ (Auramazdā . . . uta aniyaha 
bagaha tyaiy hantiy). Despite this evidence, attempts have been made to 
establish that Darius was a monotheist, as hes been maintained for Zoroaster 
also. The fact is, however, that no Iranian of old can be shown to have 
practised a rigid monotheism, which is evidently not in accord with the spirit 
of Indo-Iranian religion. This religion, as Kuiper has observed, appears repre- 
sented in historic times, not by a number of radically divergent faiths, but 
rather by various regional forms, structurally related, which need to be studied 
as coherent systems if a deeper understanding of them is to be gained.38 The 
character of every known Old Iranian religion appears polytheistic; and no 
declaration of the existence.of one God, and one God alone, can be found in any 
source, not even in the utterances of Zoroaster. 

With regard to Achaemenian beliefs, the likelihood is, as Molé has said, that 
the invocation of Mithra and Anahita by Artaxerxes II is not a sign of the intro- 
duction of new cults, but rather ‘1a formulation explicite de ce qui était compris 
auparavant dans la formule de “ tous les dieux ”?.3# The expression ' the other 
gods who are’, used by Darius, has been compared with one in the Gathic verse 
Y, іл, 22, which W. B. Henning translated 4° as follows : * At whose sacrifice 

37 On the association of these and other minor gods with Mithra see Gershevitch, AHM, 
58-60, 193-5. 38 See (Kuiper, JIJ, v, 1, 1961, 56. 3? op. cit., 33. 
1? Verbal communication, in 1945. For other interpretations soe, most recently, following 


Lommel, Gershevitch, AHM, 165; Humbach, Die Gathas des Zarathustra, Heidelberg, 1959, 1, 
48-9, 156, п, 101. For some penetrating observations see Nyberg, op. cit., 270. 
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Ahura Mazda knows the best for me according to righteousness. Those who were 
and are, those I shall worship by their names, and shall approach with praise ’ 
(yehyà moi afa hata vahistem yesné parti vaeda mazdd амиб yo dmharota 
hontičā iq yards vais nümónié parrita jasai татый). The associated prayer, 
уеюће hátqm, has for уећу . . . yöt duharata hantiéa . . . the words yewhé hàtqm . . . 
yånhąmčā tąsčā tdsta yazamaidē ‘ of whose of the beings . . . and of whom we 
worship the male and female ones’. In the exposition of this great prayer in 
Y, xxi, 2 it is stated that it is addressed to the Ameša Spentas ‘the holy 
Immortals’. This need not necessarily apply, however, to Y, ш, 22, with its 
wholly masculine pronouns. There 16 is possible that yazaias m. general are 
meant, as opposed to the daévas, worship of whom was the worst thing. Whether 
this is so or not, worship and invocation by the prophet of divinities other than 
Ahura Mazda, however subtle the doctrine of their relationship with the supreme 
god, is not consonant with a theory of his strict monotheism ; and the correlative 
theory, that he rejected all lesser yazatas because he was a monotheist, lacks 
validity. Since there is no denunciation by Zoroaster of Mithra, or of any other 
yazata, there is accordingly no positive evidence on which to establish their 
rejection by the prophet, but only a doubtful inference drawn. from silence, & 
silence which seems more probably that of acceptance rather than. rejection, 
an acceptance of the traditional beliefs and forms of worship of the religion into 
which he was born. The бааз show plainly that when Zoroaster wished to 
reject or denounce, he did so vigorously and with deep feeling ; and since 
Mithra's worship was traditionally so closely associated with that of Ahura 
Mazda, had he himself rejected it, its explicit denunciation would surely have 
been natural. 

Finally, to the argument ez stlentio from the Güthàs has been added an 
inference drawn from those verses in the Mihr Yast where the god is represented 
as saying: ‘Т am the beneficent protector of all creatures, I am the beneficent 
guardian of all creatures ; yet men do not worship me by mentioning my name 
at their sacrifice, as other gods are worshipped with sacrifice at which their 
names are mentioned. If indeed men were to worship me by mentioning my 
name at their sacrifice, as other gods are worshipped with sacrifice at which 
their names are mentioned, I should go forth to righteous men .. 2 (azom 
vispanqm dàmanqm nipata ahms hvapo, azom vispangm айталат niéharota ahmi 
hvapó, Gat mà пӧй mašyāka aozto.námana, yasna yazonte, уада anye yazatdwhd 
aoxtó.nümana yasna yazontt. 1610s. 2v.mà masyaka аотід.патата yasna yazayania, 
уада anye yazatdwhd aoxlo.namana yasna yazents. fra muruy ašavaoyð ... 
šūšuyąm).* These words have been taken as an appeal to men to worship 
Mithra despite his supposed rejection by Zoroaster ; #5 but it is difficult to see 
how they can be made to bear this interpretation, since according to the gynoretic 


41 There is a full discussion of the significance of the pronouns, and of the passages themselves, 
by Gershevitch, AHM, 163-8. On Y, тл, 22 see also Hinz, op. cit., 106. 

43 Yt., x, 54—5. 

43 See Gershevitch, AHM, p. 19 with n. 
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theory all yazatas (other than Ahura Mazda and his Aspects) had been rejected 
by the prophet. It is not the worship of Mithra alone which is held to have 
been denied. The second part of the above passage (from yeiSi.zt.ma . . .) is 
indeed to be found also in Yt., viii (vv. 11, 24), attributed to Tistrya ; but 
perhaps is there merely imitative of the Mihr Yast verse. The Vedio Mitra too, 
it has been pointed out, is to be worshipped ‘ particularly by being called by his 
name’; 44 but the two striking points about the Avestan passage are the 
statement that the god is not being so worshipped, and his desire to be invoked 
as other yazatas are. It is possible, however, that the significance of this is 
contrary to what has been suggested, and that the intention was in fact to 
persuade worshippers not to exalt Mithra unduly, against the spirit of Zoroaster’s 
teachings ; not, that is, to invoke him merely as Ahura, Lord, like the supreme 
god known as Ahura Mazda,'the wise Lord, but to pray to him as other lesser 
gods are prayed to, 291 патот, with his proper name, since great though 
Mithra is, and an Ahura, yet in Zoroaster’s religion he is no more than are the 
‘other gods’. It is in fact notable that Mithra does not accuse men of failing 
to offer him worship, but only of failing to worship him aoztó.námana yasna. 
In support of this interpretation is the fact that of all the gods invoked in the 
Stroze, there is only one whom the Zoroastrians call upon there as aoaté.ndmanom 
уагаіәт, and that is Mithra. "The Pahlavi translation and gloss runs: guft-nàm 
yazad, ku-§ пат pad én den guft éstéd ‘ the god of spoken name, that is, his name 
is spoken in this religion’. The same phrase with its gloss occurs in Mihr 
Niyäyišn, 10. The natural interpretation would seem to be that the Zoroastrians 
were conscious that in this respect their faith differed from others (such as that 
which gave rise to Western Mithraism), in which Mithra was himself the Lord, 
too exalted for his name to be generally spoken. If this interpretation is correct, 
then the Zoroastrian priests, far from compromising their prophet’s teachings 
by Mihr Yast, 54-5, were in fact steadily reinforcing his doctrine of the one 
supreme God, Ahura Mazda, unique in his greatness and Lord therefore even 
over the mighty Mithra.55 It may well be that this sense of the exaltation of 
Ahura Mazda, and of the absolute subordination to him of all other gods, was 
one of the most striking elerhents of Zoroaster's preaching. 

Thus of all the arguments brought to establish Zoroaster’s rejection of 
Mithra, there is none which'seems in itself cogent, and their cumulative effect 
is therefore no more decisive. Let us accordingly turn from them to consider 
what are the facts about Mithra’s part in Zoroastrian tradition, and in the 
living Zoroastrian church. , 

One of the factors which has caused Zoroastrianism to be treated as if it 


44 See Thieme, op. cit., 59. 

45 For the Sirdze passage (Sirbze 1, 16) seo В. №. Dhabhar, Zand-i Khürlak Avistak, text, 
Bombay, 1927, 170, transl., Bombay, 1963, 325. For the Pahlavi of Mihr Ntyayisn, 10, see ibid.. 
text, р. 23, transl., рр. 40-1. In general the expression aoxió.námana is used liturgically in all 
* lesser ' zónümans. The implication of Y, v, 3 is presumably different, referring to the reverent 
appellation of Ahura Marda, rather than to the mystery of the supreme God's unknown 

` personal name. | 
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were separated into disjunct periods, instead of being, like other great religions, 
an organically developing whole, is the different character of the material for 
each stage of its history. Firstly, there is the formal division of Gathic and 
Younger Avestan texts; then the difference between the Avesta as a whole 
and Pahlavi literature. It happens that our evidence for the older period comes 
almost wholly from liturgical texts (if one excludes the controversial evidence of 
the Achaemenian inscriptions) ; whereas for the Sasanian period it is derived 
largely from secondary theological writings, expository, analytic, or narrative. 
It is important, however, once these facts are recognized, not to allow one’s 
understanding of the history of the faith to be biased by them ; not, that is, to 
permit oneself to think that worship played в smaller part than theology in 
Sasanian Zoroastrianism, simply because of the character of the sources. This 
point seems self-evident, but it has in fact been largely disregarded. 

There is no dispute over the fact that Mithra had an important place in 
Zoroastrianism as it is embodied in the Younger Avestan texts. There is the 
irrefutable testimony of his own уай and niydytin, together with his frequent 
invocation in the general liturgy of the yasna, and the mention of his name in 
other уай. In all these sources his worship is, naturally, associated with that of 
Ahura Mazda as the supreme god. The history of the faith in the subsequent 
Parthian period is regrettably ill-documented ; but the evidence of the Mani- 
chaean texts, although it belongs chronologically to the Sasanian epoch, 
shows that the worship of Mithra, within the framework of the Zoroastrian 
religion, was a powerful living force among the Parthians in the third and fourth 
centuries A.D.; and that this worship was then still characterized by many of the 
elements to be found in his ancient ya&t.f9 This accords with the fact that a 
number of personal names compounded with Mithra’s occur on ostraca from 
Nisa, whose inhabitants were demonstrably Zoroastrians.*” 

When one comes to the Sasanian period, it is fairly generally held that the 
worship of Mithra and the other great yazatas became less prominent; for the 
theory is that Ardašīr’s reform led to the Zoroastrian church recovering to а 
large extent at this time from its supposed previous lapse into what has been 
called a * mixed’ or ‘loose’ religion. ‘The Sassanians . . . reacted violently 
against the . . . religious syncretism that had characterized former regimes.’ # 
It is odd, however, that no one holding this theory seems to have tried to 
reconcile it with the fact that ArdaSir’s own father, Papak, is said to have been 
in charge of a temple of Anabid at Staxr ;*9 and that this great gazata, во 
often associated with Mithra, remained highly honoured by Ardad&ir himself 9? 
and by his descendants.5 The priest Karder, who was prominent through 
the first seven Sasanian reigns, and who is held to have contributed greatly 


46 See Boyce, ‘ On Mithra in the Manichaean pantheon ’, in W. В. Henning and E. Yarshater 
(ed.), A locust’s leg; studies in honour of S. Н. Taqizadeh, London, 1902, 44-54. 

47 See, e.g., M. Sznyoer, ‘ Nouveaux ostraca de Nisa >, Semitica, хп, 1962, 105-26. 

48 Zaehner, op. oit., 179. 1° Tabari, ed. Noldeke, 4. 

50 See ibid., 17. 51 See ibid., р. 4, n. 2. 
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to defining orthodoxy at this period, himself succeeded to Papak’s dignity as 
guardian of the Anahid shrine at Staxr. Narseh in his inscription at Paikuli 
invokes ‘Ohrmazd and all the gods, and Anahid who is called the Lady’ 
(Ührmazd ud wispan уагййт ud Апама 5 Bantig пат) ; ® and Sabuhr П sent 
back trophies of war to hang in Anahid’s shrine at Staxr. Sabuhr is further 
recorded as having required a Persian general suspected of Christian leanings 
to offer worship to the Sun; Moon, and Fire, as well as to the great god Zeus, 
and Nanai, the great goddess of earth, i.e., presumably, to Mihr, Mah, Adur, 
Ohrmazd, and Anahid.55 Moreover, his successor, Árda&ir П, is depicted at 
Tàq Bustan receiving the diadem of kingship from (presumably) Ohrmazd ; 
and behind him there stands a figure with rayed nimbus who is evidently Mihr. 
Nothing in all this suggests éven the mildest reaction by the royal house against 
a putative religious syncretism, or the veneration of the great yazatas. The 
Christian Syriac sources, mareover, attest the dominant part played by worship 
of the Sun, i.e. Mihr, in Sasanian Zoroastrianism ; and this is substantiated by 
the number of personal names compounded with Mithra’s which appear on seals 
of the period (some of which, demonstrably, belonged to Zoroastrian priests). 5 
The use made of Mithra’s name by Manichaean missionaries also shows the 
importance of the yazata in the Zoroastrianism of Sasanian Persia. 

The evidence of the Sasanian inscriptions and seals, of Syriac and Arabic 
writers, and of the Manichaeans, is borne out by that of the Zoroastrian books 


themselves; for Mithra appears just as prominently in them and in the post- 
Sasanian religious writings as is to be expected from his place in the Avesta. 


Thus in the Greater Bundahišn it is stated that ‘Mihr . . . was created by 


51 See, e.g., his inserrption on the Ka'be-yi Zardu&t, ed. W. B. Henning, Corpus inscriptionum 
tranicarum, Part пт, Vol. п, plates, portfolio тп, plates Lxxv-Lxxv1, l. 8; M. Sprengling, Third 
century Iran, Sapor and Kartir, Chicago, 1953, 47, 51. M.-L. Chaumont, ‘ Le oulte de la déesse 
Апан ', JA, coir, 2, 1965, 167-81, has recently stressed the importance of the cults of Anahid 
and Mihr for the early Sasanian kings. Yet she still writes (p. 169) of ‘le mazdéisme réformé et 
épuré de l'Iran des premiers Sassanidea '; and she supposes (р. 172) that Kardér accepted this 
particular honour ‘ comme le couronnement de ва carrière ’, while in his ‘ orthodoxy ' regarding 
An&hid, whom he thus served, asilittle more than a déw. Such an interpretation obliges one, 
however, to attribute a degree of spiritual dishonesty to this great prelate which seems unjustified. 
Nor is there evidence for doctrinal schism at this time between rulers and priests; on the 
contrary, the unity of church and’ state ів a well-established Sasanian concept. 

53 Paikuli (Pahlavi), 1. 10; ed.IHerzfeld, p. 98. 

54 Seo Tabart, ed. Noldeke, p. 4, n. 2. 

% Seo Q. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus syrischen Akten persischer Märtyrer, Leipzig, 1880, 29. 
The especial veneration of An&hid and Mihr by the Sasanians in P&rs is an admirable example of 
Iranian religious conservatism, sinbe these are the only two yazatas, under Ohrmazd, who were 
explicitly honoured by their predecessors the Aohaemenians. For more details concerning the 
veneration of Mithra and An&hit# by the Achaemenians see F. Cumont, Textes ef monuments 
Jigurés relatifs aux mystères de Mithra, Brussels, 1899, т, 229 f. 

5* The relevant passages from Syriac sources have been brought together by A. Christensen, 
L'Iran sous les Sassanides, second ed., Copenhagen, 1944, 143-5. For Sasanian seals see, most 
recently, A. D. H. Bivar, Catalogue of the western Asiatic seals in the BM. Stamp seals, п. The 
Sassanian dynasty, London, 1009. As well as personal names compounded with Mithra's, 
there 18 the inscription on the BM. seal по. 120334, ’psi’n ‘L miry, as a variant of the common 
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Ohrmazd the most glorious of the spiritual yazads ' (Mihr . . . fràz dad Ohrmazd 
z*arrahomandiom az ménogan yazdan) ; 5" and that his ‘ duty is to judge the 
world truly’ (x*ékarth wizir i géhan pad rastth kardan).5® Manuščihr stresses 
that it is Mihr’s especial duty to watch over men in this world, and to keep 
account of their actions here, whereas in the future existence it is the creator 
Ohrmazd who will take final cognizance of these, when the last account is 
made.®* This statement, made in the ninth century A.D., accords closely with 
Yt., x, 92, where Mithra is said to be regarded as ‘ the temporal and religious 
judge of living beings in the (world of) creatures’ (damohu ahüm ratüméa 
ga&anqm).9? Mithra’s watchfulness over the world is not held to be carried 
on with indifference. Of the five most beautiful things created by Ohrmazd, 
one is said to be ‘ when Mihr of the wide pastures goes to a country and makes 
friendship (among its people)’ (Mihr 1 fráz*-góyot ka б deh тазёй, andar deh 
mihryürih Бипёй).® As yazata, his desire is to promote what is good. Yet in 
his quality of ‘ the most just’ (Mihr dadwartar) ** he is still ako vahistasta . . . 
mašyākačibyð.“* He keeps a daily record of men’s sins, and is their impartial 
judge at the Cmvat Bridge. Those who have taken a false oath, or otherwise 
done wrong, he punishes strictly,** both at the individual judgment and also 
at the end of the world,®* when he will smite the Evil Spirit." The Evil Spirit 
will appeal to him to uphold the ancient contract between Ohrmazd and 
himself, for even the powers of darkness acknowledge Mihr's unswerving 
equity ; but the divine contract which the great yazata guards will by then have 
run its course. In the present time his perfect equity mekes Mihr protect even 
lost souls from injustice ; for thrice a day he brandishes his great mace over Hell, 
so that from dread of it the devils below dare not inflict punishment on the 


57 Ch. xxvi, 74; ed. T. D. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908, 172.11-12; transl. (with emended 
reading fraz) by B. T. Ankleearia, Zand-akasih, Bombay, 1956, 223. 

58 tbid., xxvi, 70; ed. T. D. A., 172.1. 

з» Байат i dénig, xiii, 3; ed Т. D. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1903, 30; transl. by E. W. West 
(as xiv, 3), SBE, xvin, 33. The passage can fitly be taken in conjunction with Y, XLVI, 17 
where Ahura Mazda himself is said to be the judge between righteous and sinner. Zaehner (op. 
cit., 56) haa argued from this that the prophet’s zeal was во great on behalf of Ahura Mazda, 
‘whom he regarded as the one true God who would brook no rival’, that he banished from his 
own tenets the doctrine regarding the judges Mithra, Sreo’a, and Rašnu. This latter doctrine 
evidently belongs, however, to a detailed exposition of the faith, whereas the prophet’s own 
vision swept him on to speak only of Ahura Mazda as the ultimate ruler of men’s destiny ; of. 
Då., xxx, 10 (ed. T. D. A., 60; transl. West, 66); dmargar Ohrmazd, Wahman, Mihr, Srof ud 
Ва. Harw wag pad 2" hangüm hamé pad rastth атйт kunéd ‘ the judges (are) Obrmazd, 
Vahman, Mihr, 8гбё, and Rašn. Each one always judges rightly at his own time E 

во See Gershevitch, AHM, 119 with commentary, 240—2. 

*1 Pahlavi Riviyat accompanying the Dádistán $ dénig, ch. x, 1; ed. B. N. Dhabhar, Bombay, 
1918, 31.13-14; transl. H. P. Mirza, Ph.D. thesia, University of London, 1940, 190. 

«з Sayest né-Kiyest xxiii, 3, ed. M. Davar, Bombay, 1912, 109; West, SBE, v, 405. 

б Yi., x, 29, see above, p. 17, n. 35. 

44 Dd., xui, 3 (Dhabhar, 30; West, 33). 

*5 ibid., cf. Menag t Xrad, ii, 118-20 (ed. West, Bombay, 1871, 9) and passim. 

«е Dénkard, тх, 39.9 (38.9), ed. D. P. Sanjana, хуги, 30, D. М. Madan 857.10 f.; transl. 
West, SBE, хххуп, 277-8. For Mithra’s part at the individual judgment of. Vd., xix, 28. 

в Zand i Vohüman Yasn, ed. B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1957, vii, 31, 34 (pp. 66, 67). 
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damned other than is their due (Mthr-+ faráa-goyót har rüz-& se bar gurz bar sar-4 
düzar тї gardünad, ke az bim-i Gn gurz-+ Mihr-ized padefrah bar ravanha-yi 
düzaviyän kam-u-bi$ nē mi tavanand kardan).5 

Lists of the 30 divinities.for whom the days of the month are named ocour 
in various places in Pahlavi literature, sometimes in invocation, or with brief 
laudatory phrases? sometimes in connexion with other lists." In these 
mnemonic catalogues Mihr occurs far down among the yazatas, following, not 
only the six AmeSaspands, but also such lesser divinities as Xwar and 09. 
This apparently humble position accorded to him may have encouraged some 
in the belief that Mihr had lost much of his eminence by the Sasanian period ; 
but in fact, as the Zoroastrian priests of to-day explain, Mihr’s place in the list 
of yazatas is second only in dignity to that of Ohrmazd himself. Ohrmazd 
stands at the head of the divinities of the first half of the month, and Mihr, 
as lord of the sixteenth day, is at the head of those of the second half." 
Similarly, Mihr, as lord of the seventh month, is at the head of the divinities 
presiding over the second half of the year." He thus retains completely his 
old proud position of eminence among the yazatas. 

The lists of divinities belong distinctly to the scholastic tradition of the 
Zoroastrian church ; but even in the theological writings of the Sasanian period 


*? Shapur Bharucha’s Rivayat, pee M. R. Unvala, Dárdb Hormazyar’s Rivayat, Bombay, 1922, 
I, 257.5—7 ; transl. by B. N. Dhabhar, The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz, Bombay, 
1932, 260. 

og. пф, xxii, xxiii. 70 e.g. GBd., xvia. 

"1 This explanation was given me by Ervad Dr. Firoze M. Kotwal of Navsari, on the authority 
of his late grandfather, Ervad Pirojshah Adarji Kotwal (d. A.D. 1943) ; and, coming as it does 
from a reliable Zoroastrian source, it seems preferable to that suggested by Cumont, TM MM, т, 
р. 230, п. 1, 303, namely that since Mithra was the vecirys, inhabiting the Middle Zone between 
Heaven and Hell, the sixteenth or middle day of each month was given to him. The importance of 
the assignment of the sixteenth day, ‘ als zweitwichtigsten ’, to Mithra has already been noticed 
by Humbach, Paideuma, vu, 4-6) 255. Nyberg, JA, ooxxx, juillet-sept. 1931, 128 f., earlier 
pointed out that the arrangement pf the days of the month suggested the importance of the first 
(Ohrmazd), ninth (Adar), sixteenth (Mihr), and twenty-fourth (Реп). Ervad Pirojshah Kotwal, 
whose authority is cited here, was a dedicated yöždaðragar, who passed most of his days cele- 
brating services in the Vadi Dar-i Mihr of Navsari. As head of the Kotwal family he was the 
hereditary authority on rituals in Navsari ; and he has left behind him, not only oral explana- 
tions, but also written notes for. other priests on matters of tradition and observance. His 
explanation of Mithra’s place among the yazatas is approved by Dastur Khodadad Neryosangi of 
Bharlf&bád in Iran, who, though now a parish priest (hildt-mdbed), is also a trained yozdaóragar, 
who has spent his whole life as a practising priest. The purest living Zoroastrian tradition 18 
undoubtedly to be learnt from such ydédaéragars, who have had small contact with juddins, and 
who are wholly unconcerned to justify their faith to them, willing though they may be to expound 
it. Some Western scholars, used to a dependence upon written authority, remain sceptical about 
the antiquity of even this innermost Zoroastrian tradition ; but a hereditary priesthood, strictly 
trained in the performance of previse and detailed rituals, of whose value ita members are pro- 
foundly convinced, can be an adniirable instrument of conservation. 

74 With regard to the months ithere is, however, the problem that, though Mithra has what 
appears to be his proper place with the seventh month, the month of Ahura Mazda, i.e. Dai, is 
the tenth and not the first. Previous explanations of this have recently been cast into doubt by 
E. J. Biokerman, see his article ‘The “ Zoroastrian ” calendar’, Archiv Orientálni, xxxv, 2, 
1967, 197-207. On the position of Mithra’s уай as tenth among the 20 see Duchesne-Guillemin, 
La religion de l'Iran ancien, 124, , 
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exhortations to worship Mithra and other yazatas are not lacking. In the 
Ménóg 5 Xrad it is said that thrice each day, prayer and praise are to be offered 
to Khoršēd and Mihr (har ró£ se bar padira Xaršēd u Meher... estad namaz u 
státin kunešn) ; "3 and in the Dénkard, in a list of the chief supplications of the 
Good Religion, taken from the Sudgar Nask, the following stand first: 'every 
night to Mihr, once for the destruction and diminution of Wrath in the whole 
world, and a second time for that of Sloth’ (абат Mthr hamag g&hàn harw sab 
Zim &vag, ud bušāsp II jar (y wl), pad windsidan ud kahtidan).'^ From these two 
passages it appears that formerly the Mihr Niyaytón was held to be a desirable 
part of each of the five daily prayers which make up the orthodox Zoroastrian’s 
basic religious obligation (his bandagt or farztyat).” 

Further, with regard to the actual veneration of Mihr in the Sasanian period, 
it is known that the yazata’s ancient feast, the Mthragan, was observed annually 
by king and commoner, and that it was one of the two greatest occasions of the 
religious year, for which it was the emerald to the ruby of Noriz, since ‘ these 
two days excel all other days in the same way as these two jewels excel all 
other jewels ’.78 It was the custom on that day, in the dwellings of kings, that 
at dawn ‘ a valiant warrior was posted in the court of the palace, who called out 
at the highest pitch of his voice : “ О ye angels, come down to the world, strike 
the déws and evil-doers and expel them from the world " ’.”” This straightway 
links the festival in spirit with the Mihr Yast, and its worship of the yazata who 
crushes demons (kameroB0.Jamom dagvangm),?® and at whose coming ‘all 
supernatural demons and . . . evil-doers are moved by fear ' (fratarasanit vispe 
mainyava daéva yaéta . . . drvanto)."? 

There is in general ample evidence that, as one might reasonably expect, the 
Zoroastrianism of the Sasanian period is essentially the Zoroastrianism known to 
us from the Avesta, with theological developments. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that there should be no trace of change at this time in the devotion 
offered to Mithra. The religion of this epoch has been in turn preserved with 


73 MX, liii, 4 (ed. West, 50). 

74 Dk., тх, 22.1 (21.1), ed. Sanjana, хуп, 58-9, Madan, 815.4-6 ; transl. West, SBE, Xxxvit, 
219; of. Yi., x, 97 (miéram .. . yahmat hada fraterasaiii admo duddd peké.tanus, yahmat hada 
fraterasaiti büXygsta darayo.gava. Since the second recital of the Mihr Niyayién by night must be 
in the U&ahin Gah, Lommel appears justified in his comment on these Avestan words (see his 
Die Yasts des Awesta, Gottingen and Leipzig, 1927, 65), that Bušyąsta is here the demoness of 
slothful sleep, extending into the light of day. See further Benveniste, ‘ Deux noms divins dans 
l'Avesta', RHR, оххх, 1945, 14-16. Otherwise Thieme, op. oit., p. 30, n. 16. 

18 Tt is one of the six basio obligations of the faith to recite the Khorded and Mihr Niyayiin 
together thrice daily, in the three daylight уйле. The only restrictive injunction is that these 
two Niyayién should not be recited in the presence of fire (seo Unvala, op. cit., 1, 325.19 ; Dhabhar, 
op. cit., 304). Formerly it was evidently considered desirable to recite the Mihr Niydyifn in the 
night gahs ав well, Mihr being ever-vigilant and the great protector against demons; but 
presumably the close association of the yazata with the sun led in course of time to the present 
observanoe, which is that the Mihr Niydayisn is recited only by day. 

те Al-Birüni, The chronology of ancient nations, ed. E. Sachau, 222; transl., 208. 

77 Loo. cit.; the term ‘angels’ is evidently an Islamio substitution for the invocation of 
Mithra. 

78 Yt., x, 26 (Gershevitch, AH М, 87). 7? Yi., х, 08 (Gershevitch, 107). 
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remarkable fidelity by the existing Zoroastrian church (for it was, after all, to 
maintain the faith of their forefathers that the Zoroastrians endured exile and 
persecution).9? There is no break, therefore, in continuity when we come to 
consider Mithra’s place in the actual worship of the Zoroastrians to-day. 

It has long been noted, as a perplexing anomaly, that the one common and 
general term for Zoroastrian places of worship is Dar-i Mihr or Bari Mihr, the 
Gate or Court of Mithra. When a priest’s son is initiated in his turn as priest, 
le. when he has undergone the nózad (Irani) or n@war (Parsi) ceremony, then he 
becomes an associate or hamkar of the Dar-i Mihr.81 He goes there for his 
initiation carrying a ceremonial ox-headed mace; this represents the mace 
which Mithra wields against demons, and it is a symbol of the fight which he 
himself is about to take up, as priest, against the powers of evil.?* The initiation 
ceremony lasts four days, on each of which the candidate celebrates a yasna 
and bàj, with different dedications. At each service the mace lies on the ground 
inside the pavi, between the alat-wün and the Gfrinagdn of the Fire, its head 
toward the south, and the ox's face turned toward the east, the quarter of the 
rising sun.® 

By far the greatest number of acts of worship which are celebrated by the 
Батат priests within the Dar-i Mihr ате, and ritually can only be, solemnized 
in the Havan Gah, i.e. the first division of the day lasting from dawn until noon. 
Furthermore, all great rituals, even those performed at night (the Vendidad and 
Nirangdin) must have their “атай in the Havan Gah ; that is to say, the priests 
who celebrate them must have the ritual power conferred by a yast-+ virdste 
(the moti khub) performed іш the Havan Gah of that same day.9* The reason for 


*? The strength of the Pare: tradition is well known. For some striking instances of the strength 
of the Tran: tradition see JAS, 1966, 105-12, and particularly р. 108, n. 3; BSOAS, xxxi, 1, 
1968, 52—68, апа 2, 1968, 270-87, and particularly 281—9 

*! This is on the authority of Ervad Pirojshah. 

83 This also is on the authority of Ervad Pirojshah, confirmmg what is said by J. J. Modi, 
op. ot., 193-4. The ox-headed. mace 18 also of course associated in legend with Farédón 
(Threétaona), who appears wielding it on amulets of tho Parthian and Sasanian periods (see 
A. D. H. Bivar, ‘A Parthian amulet’, BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1967, 518 ff.); and Zoroastrian priests 
sometimes refer to their own maces as gurz-i Farédon. There is in fact a link between Mihr and 
Farédén, perhaps because both ate great destroyers of demons; and in Sasanian, as in living 
Zoroastrian, tradition, Farédén is held to be the founder of the М thragan (see al-Birüni, loc. cit.). 
This tradition presumably developed because in religious and epic tradition Farad6n is regarded 
ав в mortal man. Thus, though helis still often invoked by Zoroastrians for help against sickness, 
religious services may not be dedicated to him, but only solemnized for his sake (латё&#%), with 
the zånüman of Ard& Fravaá (of. above, р. 12). In Yt., xix, 36-8, Mithra ав gazata ів linked with 
the mortal heroes Thrastaona and Кәгәваврв. Ава warrior-king, therefore, who conquered a great 
druj, Farédón was evidently held! to have established a feast in honour of the warrior-yazata 
Mihr, who, it is clear from al-Birüni, was believed to have given him divine aid m overcoming 
Dahik. The special significance of the Mihragün as a festival for young men (see JRAS, 1966, 
р. 107 with n. 3) is thereby explained, sinco through Faredon’s victory the annual sacrifice of 
youths to Dahak was ended. (Thi detail is on the authority of Dastur Khodadad.) 

53 Details from Ervad Firoze. : 

** On the moti khub see Modi, op. cit., 140, and further apud Boyce ‘ Rapithwin, Nó Rüz, and 
the feast of Sade’, Festschrift F. B. J. Kuiper, The Hague, 1969, p. 205, n. 36. For the above facts 
of ritual observance I am indebted to Ervad Firoze. 
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this ів that the ceremonies of the Havan Gah are under the jurisdiction of 
Mithra, and all the great religious offices need the power of his protection.95 
Mithra’s rule over the Havan Gah is established by the liturgy of the yasna 
itself ; for regularly, there as in minor rituals, when the Havan Gah is invoked, 
Mithra is also called upon, with his hamkar Raman. It is in the Havan Gah 
(havanim à rattim) that Zoroaster himself is described as performing an act of 
high worship (Y, 1x, 1); and according to the text as it is invariably recited, 
Mithra was then invoked in greeting to him (Ms0ré zyat Zarabustram).®© In 
Vendidád, iii, 1, the first of the most fortunate places upon earth is said to be 
where the just man performs the rituals, bearing fire-wood and barsam, milk and 
the mortar, and invoking as he does so Mithra of the wide pastures, with Raman. 
Mithra's protection of the Hàvan Саһ is stated in the Dénkard, on the authority 
of the Südgar Nask, and in the Bundahiin *' ; and in the liturgy of the Havan 
Gah itself Mithra is repeatedly invoked. 

Apart from the páw-mahal ceremonies, for which a link with Mithra is a 
ritual necessity, there is a strong preference for celebrating the ‘ outer ’ liturgical 
ceremonies (i.e. those not necessarily performed in the Dar-i Mihr) also in the 
Havan Gah. Thus if a devout Parsi family wants a ja$an ceremony performed 
in their home, they will if possible ask the priest to come in the Havan Gah. 
In the Yazdi villages such ceremonies are often of necessity solemnized in the 
Aiwisri@rem Gah, because during the daylight hours the men are at work in the 
fields; but during the gahambár festivals, when only essential tasks are per- 
formed, all religious ceremonies are celebrated in the Havan Gah, as the best 
and most fitting time. 

The Dar-i Mihr is & place, not only for performing the most sacred rituals, 
but also, on occasion, for sogand zordan, taking the most solemn oaths ‘ in the 
presence of Mithra, Judge of creation’ (Sdmext Miše райё).%% Arbab Jamshid 
Sorushian tells,8® on authority of elders of the Kirmani community, from 
whom he heard of it in boyhood, that there, if a dispute arose between Zoroas- 
trians, it was taken before the anjoman ; and if, after the most earnest efforts, 
the parties to it failed to agree, then as a last resort one of them might be 
required to take an oath on the matter in the Dar-i Mthr. The oath-taking was 


55 That the importance of performing ceremonies and also obtaining ‘amal in the Hivan Gah 
is due to the need for the protection of Mithra is on the authority of Ervad Pirojshah. Dastur 
Khodadad concurs. 

55 For the invocation of Mithra with the Havan Gah see, ө.р., Ү,1,3; 0,3; m, 5; 1v, 8; 
vI, 2; vu,5; LXVI 2. On the words 4670 zyát Zaradustram see apud Gersheviteh, AH M, 269. 

57 Dk., тх, 9.7 (8.5), ed. Sanjana, xvir, 15, Madan, 793.13-16 ; transl. West, SBE, XXXVI, 
183-4. In this passage, attributed to the eighth fargard of the Südgar Nask, the names are given 
of the five yazatas who have jurisdiotion over the ceremonies of each of the five gahs. This accords, 
naturally, with the invocation of these yazatas in the yasna and minor services ; of. also G.Bd., ii, 
22. It has been suggested that Mithra’s especial protection of rituals was one factor ш aiding the 
transfer to him in Mithraism of the animal sacrifice, see Boyce, * Haoma, priest of the sacrifice °, 
in Henning memorial volume. 

зв Vessaniara Jütaka, ed. Benveniste, Paris, 1946, ll. 1205—06; for the interpretation see 
Gershevitoh, AH M, 34-5 with 240-2. 

8° Verbal communication in 1963. 
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made a very solemn occasion, intended to instil awe. АП the priests and leading 
behdins of Kirmān gathered in the hall of the Dar-i Méhr. Fire was brought in an 
Gfrinagan, and sandalwood was offered to it ; and Avesta was recited as a 
preliminary to administering the oath. It was generally believed that if an oath 
were then falsely sworn, the'swearer, as mibro-drij, would die. This is in perfect 
accord with the beliefs of 'the ancient Iranian world.9 Dastur Khodadad 
Neryosangi confirms that the same custom prevailed among the Zoroastrians of 
Yazd. Similarly the elders of Navsari recall justice being solemnly administered 
among Zoroastrians there in the Vadi Dar-i Mihr.9i 

As well as placing their religious services under his care, and making him the 
ultimate resort of justice, the Zoroastrians, priests and laymen, offer Mithra 
direct worship through his yast and niyāyišn. He is also still honoured among the 
Trani Zoroastrians by two great annual feasts. One is his own festival, the ancient 
Mthragan, a five-day celebration and still one of the chief occasions of the 
religious year, dedicated to him as Mihr-i Iran-davar ‘ Mithra, Judge of Iran ’.92 
The other is another most ancient feast, that of Sade, which is in honour, it 
seems, of Rapithwin,?? hut which is celebrated outside the shrine of Mithra, 
lord of the Sun.** In almost every old Zoroastrian centre in Tran, in Kirman, and 
in Yazd and its villages, there exists a shrine to Mihr ; and there are shrines to 
others of the chief yazatas also, to Vahram and Tir, Sroá and AXtàd."5 The 
pious visit these shrines regnlarly on the feast-days of the yazatas, kindling fire 
there, lighting candles, and making other small offerings while they pray. 
Sometimes оп these occasions a gahdmbar- 107% is celebrated at the shrine,®* 
or acts of charity are performed there, such as the distribution of food (28-4 
zairát) to the pious and the poor. An individual worshipper may visit the shrine 
whenever he wishes, to pray for the yazata’s intercession, to take a solemn vow, 


80 On instances of ancient swearing of oaths by Mithra see Cumont, TMM M,1,229; Henning, 
BSOAS, ххупт, 2, 1905, 248. On miórü.drug see Gershevitch, AHM, 153; Thieme, BSOAS, 
XXII, 2, 1960, 268. The full ritual.of administering the oath, with the drinking of sdgand, and tho 
Avesta to be recited, is given in the longer version of the Sogand-náme preserved in the Rivayat 
of Shapur Bharucha, see Unvala, op. cit., 1, 51.4 f., transl. Dhabhar, 46, end, f. In the Ségand-name 
the kinds of sin (contract-breaking, fraud, and theft) which constitute mifr-draj [sic] are listed, 
and the importance of preventing! them is stressed, since the gate of heaven is closed against the 
man who commits mshr-drij (seei Unvala, op. cit., т, 47.3-5, Dhabhar, 41). Destur Khodadad 
states that in Yazd the oath-taking at the Dar-i Mihr concluded with this formula, also used at 
the marriage ceremony : Dadar Ohrmazd u Mihr u 8708 u Ra&n rast be Suma gavah bagand. 
Azar-Xorde [sic] u Azar-Guinasp ы Azar Burzen-Mihr be Suma gavah bagand. Frohar + Zarddust 
Asfantaman be Suma gavah büXad: Har kast ke hüzir and, be Juma gavah básand. Man ke fulan 
móbad-am, be Suma gavàh hastam. 

91 Information from Ervad Firoze. 

92 See A. V. Williams Jackson, Persia past and present, New York, 1009, 372. 

92 Seo Festschrift F. В. J. Kuiper, 201-15. 

94 Beo ibid., 218, 214. ' 

?* Gershevitch, AH М, 286, rightly emphasizes the vitality of the conception of AXt&d, the 
hypostasis of Justice. She is one of the most venerated yazatas in living Zoroastrianiam, and there 
is evidence of her similar importance in Sasanian times, seo BSOAS, ххх, 2, 1968, 280-2. 

96 io. а ‘ gahimbar ’ observance apart from one of the six great gahdmbdrs, often, as the name 
indicates, performed in expiation; but now the term is used generally in Iran for all such minor 
gahambéars. 
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to make a thank-offering or simply to pay his devotions. On great feast-days, 
such as the six gahambars, women and girls often visit all the shrines of a village 
in succession, praying and making offerings of candles and flowers at each. 
The shrines of Mithra are undoubtedly among the most beloved ; and his 
pervading influence is strongly felt in daily life.°” It is said that if Mithra does 
not abide with a man, then that man will lack affection (mthr) in his heart, and 
will be cold and useless in his dealings with others.°* The yazata is held to watch 
over men by day and night.; *? and all are conscious that at the end they must 
meet him face to face at the Cinvat Bridge, on the fourth day after death. This 
encounter takes place in the Havan Gah, the time of Mithra’s special jurisdiction. 
Taken out of their religious context the above facts might possibly seem to 
supply argument for the syncretic school of thought, suggesting perhaps too 
powerful and pervasive a part for Mithra, a usurpation by him of the place which 
in Zoroaster’s own teachings should be that of Ohrmazd. This is, however, not во. 
The Parsis steadily maintain that the yazatas of their faith are more properly 
to be compared with the saints of Roman Catholic Christianity than with the 
virtually autocratic gods of a pagan pantheon ; and the justice of this strikes 
constantly home when one lives among Zoroastrians. Thus, although there are 
shrines to yazatas, there are no shrines to Ohrmazd ; 19 and this for the same 
reason that there are no shrines to God the Father in a Catholic country. He is 
too great, too sovereign for men to trouble him with their small personal 
petitions, their votive offerings and acts of penitence. The prophet himself 
spoke with Ahura Mazda. Darius the Great sought his help in guiding the destiny 
of Iran. Lesser men in humility turn rather to their chosen yazata.' They 


ат Тл the Persian Rivayate it is enjoined that a thank-offering should be made yearly to Mithra, 
on the day before the Mihragün, for three years after the birth of a son; see Unvala, op. cit., п, 
70-1 ; Dhabhar, ор. cit., 436 ; and cf. Anquetil du Perron, Le Zend-Avesia, п, 551. On the recital 
of the Mihr Niyáyifn to the yazata for his help in time of sickness see Unvala, op. cit., 1, 286.4 f., 
Dhabhar, op. cit., 279. 

98 This is on the authority of Dastur Khodadad. 

°° In Karachi в Parsi lady mentioned to me in conversation that she had found one of her small 
grandchildren fibbing, and had admonished him to remember that Meher was watching him and 
would know the truth. The Parsis do not have shrines to the great yazatas, but they offer them 
devotion none the less. 

100 This must be qualified, since there now exists in Sharifab&id a shrine to Dadvar-Ohrmizd, 
one of the five shrines ш the village, and the smallest of them all. Between 30 and 40 years ago 
Mundagar-i Rustam Abadian (who died in 1966) set aside this little building as a holy place, 
because of a dream he had dreamt. For years it was known simply as the Pir-i Mundagar, or 
Pir-i Mund, and was the subject of some gentle mockery. Mothers would scold bad children with 
the threat: ‘I shan’t take you to any of the shrines, not even to the Pir-i Mund’. But gradually, 
devotions offered there gave the little building an increasing sanotity ; and a few years ago a 
pious behdin preased for adopting ite present dedication. No priest would have initiated this 
dedication, which is not in the tradition of the faith ; but it has been quietly accepted as expressing 
в, true desire to honour the Creator. 

101 During the marriage ceremony in Iran husband and wife choose their own special protector 
from one of three yazatas, Mihr, Vahrim, and Акаа. The special devotion of the Achaemenian 
and Sasanian royal houses to Mithra and An&hit& may be considered in the same light, even if ona 
more exalted level; thus it is evidently as protector that Mithra stands behind ArdaEir П at 
Taq-i Bustan, for example. 
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remain nevertheless as much conscious of the power and pre-eminence of 
Ührmazd as a Catholic Christian, invoking a saint for aid, is of that of God. 

In the case of Mithra, the Zoroastrian priests express his subordination to 
Ohrmazd vividly when they say that Mihr and Khoráed are the two eyes by 
which Ohrmazd surveys the world; although again they emphasize Mithra's 
relative greatness by saying: that, whereas Khored presides only over the sun 
itself, Mihr presides over the radiant light of all the luminaries of the sky. 
Hence he is much greater than Khor&ed, and is invoked before him even in the 
Khoriéd Niydyiin.°? Nevertheless, mighty though he is, his place is far below 
the throne of Ohrmazd.1 ' 

The supremacy of Ohrmiazd, the Creator, is never lost sight of, and the 
Zoroastrian constantly re-dédicates his life to him as his God. The basic act 
of religious observance is the padydb-kustt, i.e. the re-tying of the sacred cord 
after ceremonial ablutions. The first words uttered in this, as in so many religious 
acts, are zšnaoðra ahurahe mazdd. These are followed by the aom voht prayer, 
and kom.nà mazda; and the kust itself is re-tied to the Pazand namaz-i 
Óhrmazd-i zodáy, the ritual ending with the confession of faith, jasa.m avanhe 
mazda. The padyab-kusti is the preliminary, not only for all private prayer, but 
for all liturgical ceremonies} so that every religious act, to whomsoever it is 
dedicated, is first devoted to Ührmazd. A number of yasna and other ceremonies 
are of course wholly dedicated to him.1°4 Mithra’s part in protecting the 
religious services, and in acting as Judge here below, can thus be seen in perspec- 
tive as that of a powerful yazata who is, nevertheless, only the servant of the 
Most High. It seems, moreover, probable that the reason why the place of 
worship is named in honour of him rather than for Ohrmazd is that Ohrmazd 

1 


103 of. Khorééd Niyāyišn, 85 (Y, uxvm, 22): nomo Miðrāi . . . nəmö Hvars.xdaélds . . . namo 
ауд dbiórübyo yd Ahurahe Mazdd } homage to Mithra, homage to the Lord Sun, homage to these 
two eyes of Ahura Mazda’. The passage has generally been otherwise interpreted (i.e. that the 
‘ eyes ’ are the Sun and Moon), but!the traditional priestly explanation fite the context admirably. 

103 These traditions concerning Mihr and Khor&éd are on the authority of Ervad Pirojshah ; 
and they explain why Mihr is both held to accompany Khorled by day (Xardéd u Mihir... ра арип 
rawénd ‘ Khoršēd and Mihr travel together ’, MX, liu, 4), and is also regarded as being present 
in the night sky. The tradition clarifies a number of points, and does away with the need to follow 
Darmesteter in postulating a journey back by Mithra from west to east after dark has fallen. Mithra, 
the ever-vigilant, is present wherever and whenever there is light in the sky, sunlight or moonlight, 
starlight or the dawn. Henning, who did not accept the theory of Mithra’s backward journey, trans- 
lated Yt., x, 95, hterally as follows : ‘ Mithra of the wide pastures... who, having the breadth of the 
earth (гәт. fra9d), goes, touches after sunset both ends of this broad, round earth . . .", taking this 
to mean that by the time the sun;has set Mithra has touched both horizons. Similarly Thieme, 
op. cit., 32. (For other interpretations see Gershevitch, AH М, 38 ff.) Since Mithra presides over 
all luminaries, it seems possible that he is in fact properly to be associated with the Ааләёга-, 
yaj asti haxa8ranam тамйәт antara mdwhemda hvarəča, Yi., vi, 5, see Gershevitch, AH M, 227-8. 
On Mithra as the god of Light see further Kuiper, JIJ, v, 1, 1961, 46, 55. It is noteworthy that 
in the Mihr Niyāyišn ($12) Mithta 1в worshipped, not with the sun alone, but with ‘ the stars, 
the moon, and the sun '. | 

104 Tn the РМ. Riv. Dd., ch. xvid (ed. Dhabhar, 51.11-18) Ohrmazd is represented as himself 
enjoining this on the prophet : уай ғ Dadar Ohrmazd kardan, ё# pad én harw kas ham-dadistan, 
ku yazién { Dadar Ohrmazd ë abaytd kardan ‘ Perform the yasna of the Creator Ohrmazd, for all 
are agreed upon this, that the yasha of the Creator Ohrmazd should be performed’. 
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himself is held to be so exalted that men are not worthy to make a place for him 
with their own hands.1° It has been suggested that the mountain shrines of 
Yazd may have been places where men went up to worship Ohrmazd on the 
hills of his own creation, with living rock for altars.° This may possibly 
further explain the conflict between Greek reports and old Persian practice, 
between the absence of temples and the restoration of dyadand.1°’ The Iranians 
may have permitted temples and shrines to lesser yazatas, but never have built 
them for Ohrmazd himself. 

This may also help to explain the perplexing religious history of the Parthian 
period. Here the puzzling anomaly is that the Parthians appear to have been in 
the main Zoroastrians,!°° and indeed the chief transmitters to Sasanian Persia 
of the Zoroastrian traditions of north-eastern lran.!?? Yet the archaeological 
evidence for the period suggests a heterogeneous polytheism with strong Greek 
and Semitic influences. The worship of the supreme God Ohrmazd, oral and 
without temples, must be expected, however, to leave few tangible traces ; and 
the Iranian yazatas were evidently identified, in representations and dedications, 
with gods of the Greek pantheon. This would not make their veneration less 
real, any more than the identification, for example, of Teutonic deities with those 
of the Romans weakened the worship of the northern gods. One must also 
assume, of course, that a number of Semitic cults, and some genuine Greek and 
even Egyptian worship, flourished under the Arsacids, particularly in the 
western parts of their wide domains. No single religion dominated Iran to the 
exclusion of all others even in the much more closely consolidated Sasanian 
Empire. It seems reasonable, however, to assume from the evidence that 
Zoroastrianism was the chief faith of Iran under the Parthians as it was under 
their successors, and that there was religious continuity in both the north and 
the south of the land.1!9 

Let us, however, return to consider Mithra’s part in living Zoroastrianism, 
and his relationship with Ahura Mazda. The central act of Zoroastrian worship 


105 No Christian church, to my knowledge, is ever dedicated to God the Father. A dedication 
to the Trinity is the nearest approach. 

195 See BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, p. 42, n. 41, p. 43. 

107 See Benveniste, The Persian religion according to the chief Greek texts, Paris, 1929, 22 ff. 
The only dyadana whose dedication is known is an ’yzn nnystkn, a ‘temple of Nanai’, among 
the Parthians of Nisa, see I. M. D’yakonov and V. A. Livshits, Dokumenty iz Nsay, Moscow, 1960, 
24; ated by R. N. Frye, The heritage of Persia, London, [1963], 201. Permanent sanctuaries are 
of course an essential feature of Zoroastrianism, with ite cult of the ever-burning Fire. 

108 Bee, most recently, the English translation, The letter of Tansar (Rome Oriental Series. 
Laterary and Historical Texts from Iran, 1), 1968, intro., 7, 11, p. 22 with n. 2, and cf. above p. 21, 
n. 46. The Zoroastrian tradition of the preservation of the Avesta and Zand by Valax’ the 
Arsacid remains the strongest single piece of evidence for Parthian Zoroastrianism ; and it 18 
well supported by the testimony of the Nisa ostraca. Bickerman, op. cit., 205, surmises from the 
Nisa material that it was the Parthians who introduced the Zoroastrian calendar to the rest of 
Iran. 

199 See ‘ Zariadres and Zarér ', BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1955, 471 ff.; ‘ The Parthian góeán and Iranian 
minstrel tradition’, J.RAS, 1957, 12. 

110 The burial customs of the Parthian, and to a lesser extent, of the Sasanian period continue, 
however, to present a problem. 
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may be held to be the yasna, offered daily in the Havan Gah. Every yasna has 
its accompanying Бај (i.e. drén) ceremony. A bàj may be celebrated inde- 
pendently of the yasna, but no yasna is solemnized without its bàj. This short 
service is thus of primary ritual importance. With only two exceptions, 
every bàj has an Avestan liturgy in which the zintiman begins with a dedication 
to Ohrmazd, which (if the ba is not being consecrated wholly to him) is then 
followed by a dedication to the particular yazata to whom the act of worship is 
offered. Thus, for example, the ‘ lesser’ cSniiman of в bàj of Rašn and Ааа 
begins zintimaine ahurahe тагай razvató a*aronswhato ' to the satisfaction of 
Ahure Mazda, the splendid, the glorious’; and then there follows the particular 
dedication to Rain and Aštād themselves: rašnaoš raziktahe aritatasta frádat. 
gatbayd varedat.gaébayd . . . :аотіб.патато yazatahe. The ‘ greater’ rínüman 
follows the same pattern, except for different grammatical inflections. Ordinarily 
а baj of Mithra would have a similar dedication ; but there is one occasion in 
the year when it is recited by some priests without it, and that is, when it is 
solemnized on Rüz Mihr of Mah Mihr, the holiest day of the Mshragün. On this 
occasion only, the preliminary dedication to Ohrmazd may be omitted, and the 
lesser xintiman then begins immediately with the words 2Sntimaine mibrahe 
vouru.gaoyaotitá ... 119% The festival of Mithra has its own special character in 
other respects also. The six gahámbürs are also five-day festivals. Each is 
dedicated to Ohrmazd, as thé High Lord (табиб borozato). Their celebration is 
one of the six obligatory duties of Zoroastrianism, and they are fully kept still 
in the Yazdi villages. Because they are one of the essential observances of the 
faith, they are often endowed,!!* and they are usually kept with full ritual and 
feasting only when there is such an endowment. There is no especial religious 
obligation to observe the Mihragān, and the Parsis have in fact ceased to do so 
in the last century or so. No endowments are ordinarily made for 16.015 
Yet in the most traditionalist and orthodox villages of Yazd every family keeps 
this feast with full religious and social observances. It remains, with Norüz, 
a jewel of the religious year ; &nd the general rejoicing is linked with а deep 
spirit of devotion. Possibly in this festival, with its special Бау liturgy, there 
survives a stubborn testimony to a remote past, perhaps before Zoroastrianism 


111 On bàj ceremonies in general! seo Modi, op. cit., 336 ff. 

112 This fact of ritual is recorded as an Irani practice by Dastur Erachji Sohrabji Dastur 
Meherji Rana im his nineteanth-century Gujarati work Purses pasox (published Bombay, 1941). 
My attention was drawn to it by Ervad Firoze Kotwal, when we were working together іп 1907 ; 
and we both subsequently made further inquiries. Ervad Firoze, writing from India, states that, 
though the Bhagarias and some others recite the баў of Mahr on Rüz Mihr, Mah Mihr with the 
zénüman of Ohrmazd, there are some Parst priests who omit this dedication then. On the other 
hand, Dastur Khodadad Neryosangi says that in Yazd the zinüman of Ohrmazd is recited even 
at the Mihragün. Ita omission on tliis ocoasion by Irani priests is therefore presumably Kirmüni 
practice. 

13 See BSOAS, xx, 2, 1968, 377 f. 

114 Its observance waa indicated by Anquetil du Perron, op. cit., 551. 

115 There are some exceptions dowadays, due to the increased mobility of the population. 
Thus in Mazra‘ Kalantar there is a celebration of the Mihragán which is endowed by a villager 
who has gone to live in Bombay. 
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reached Pars, when Mithra was regarded as an Ahura in his own right, of equal 
stature with his dvandva brother, Ahura Mazda. 

Again, this striking fact of the Mthragan liturgy might possibly be taken as 
proof that Mithra’s place in Zoroastrianism was secondary, part of a later 
development; but there is one other yazata whose bàj is recited without the 
initial dedication to Ahura Mazda, and that is Srao’a. The Ба] of this yazata is 
performed more frequently than any other, for it is celebrated in every gah 
during the three days after a death, on every anniversary ceremony, and on 
many other occasions ; and the preliminary devotion to Ahura Mazda is always 
omitted. Srao’a has many striking links with Mithra,U* and this liturgical 
omission may possibly have its origin in this fact ; but no one can maintain that 
Sraofa has not a place in Zoroaster’s original doctrine. It cannot, therefore, be 
argued from the omission by some priests of the dedication to Ahura Mazda on 
the one occasion of the Mihragān that Mithra himself was alien to Zoroaster's 
system. 

There is, moreover, another interesting point of liturgical practice in 
connexion with the Haft Ameaspand Вај. Ordinarily a ьа may be celebrated in 
any one of the five gahs ; but this particular баў may be solemnized only in the 
Hàvan Gah; and accordingly in its liturgy the zénüman of the last of the 
Ameša Spentas, Amorotat, is always followed immediately by that of Mithra, lord 
of the gah.1? This suggests an especial closeness between the worship of Ahura 
Mazda with the six Ame%a Spentas and the protective power of Mithra. It is 
presumably this especial protection by Mithra of the worship of Mazda which 
caused it to be said: ‘ Whoever does not believe in the religion of the Mazda- 
worshippers, and does not also perform the rituals according to the precepts of 
the Good Religion, that man becomes remote from Mihr Yazad' (harw kë 
abar ёп dën & mazdésnan ästwānīh né daréd, ud kunišn-iz рай framān 3 дёп 1 weh 
né kunëd, an mard az Mihr Yazad . . . dür bawéd).4* 

It is a striking fact that the present Zoroastrian veneration of Mihr, as 
protector under the Creator Ohrmazd, is wholly consonant with what is regarded, 
as the oldest allusion to Mitbra in the Avesta. This is in the early post-Gathic 
text Y, x11, 2, in the expression payita 0worostárà yazamaidé ‘ and we worship 
the two, the protector and the fashioner’. This expression is repeated in Y, 


116 See Gershevitch, А.Н М, 193, with references. The omission of the dedication to Ohrmazd 
from the Sröð Вај is justified in the following words in the РМ. Riv. Dd., ch. lvi, З (ed. Dhabhar, 
166-7): abürig abag Ohrmazd yazifn, bē az Sros, ё Sro¥ z*adáy ud dehbed + géhan ast. ēd rüy 
judatha abayéd уайањ ‘ Worship should be offered the other (yazads) together with Ohrmard, 
except Sröš. For Sra is lord and master of the world ; for this reason he should be worshipped 
separately '. It seems reasonable to suppose that it is as Mithra’s vice-regent that Srd8 is accorded. 
this special position. It is hoped to consider this point in greater detail in а subgequent article. 

117 Information through Ervad Firoze. The same liturgical prescriptions, namely celebration 
only in the Hivan G&h, with invocation accordingly of Mithra, apply also to the Sirüze Вај, but 
to no other. 

118 Pahlavi Višāsp Yast, 52, see Zand-i Khüriak Avistak, ed. Dhebhar, Bombay, 1927, 
211.12-15. The word Luntén could also be rendered as ‘ actions’. There does not appear to have 
been a technical term for ‘ rituals’ in Middle Persian. 
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туп, 2: Braofom . . . уб... yazata рйуй Üworaktára ‘ Sraoka, who worshipped the 
protector (and) fashioner'; and here the dvandva is glossed in Pahlavi by рапа 
bringar Mihr “ the protector, the fashioner Mihr 1? Tt is held that the Sasanian 
commentator was guided by a sound tradition, even if he missed the grammatical 
force of the duals, and that the expression refers in fact to Ahura Mazda the 
Creator, and to Mithra the protector. Doctrinal fidelity in the cult of Mithra 
can thus be demonstrated over a period of at least 2,500 years. 

Close doctrinal fidelity by the Zoroastrian church can be established in other 
respects also; and the vereration in which it holds its prophet is shown in 
many ways. Yet by the syncretic theory one is asked to believe that profound 
respect for Zoroaster, and в proven tradition of immense conservatism and 
loyalty, can both be reconciled with an early, radical betrayal of Zoroaster’s own 
teachings; and that in thé case of Mithra, the prophet’s disciples, although 
scrupulously preserving his own words and his moral teachings, so far rejected 
his doctrines that they put their worship of the god whom he preached, Ahura 
Mazda, under the protection of a god whom he denied, or even abhorred. To 
establish the syncretic theory against such opposing considerations would 
require very strong evidence indeed ; and in fact, as wo have seen, there is no 
real evidence for it at all. It is reasonable, therefore, to reject it, and to accept 
instead the testimony of the Zoroastrian church, unchanged and harmonious 
at all known periods of its history. From it one can deduce that Zoroaster held 
to the basic theology of the old Iranian religion, with all its yazatas, and that his 
reform consisted largely in reinterpreting its beliefs at a nobler and subtler 
spiritual level, in the light of ап intensely personal apprehension of the supreme 
God, and of the struggle to be waged between good and еу?! 

The immense help given over the last century and more by comparative 
philology for the better understanding of the Avesta, and the great advances 
made, have led perhaps to a touch of hubris in the West, to an assumption that 
on all points juddins can interpret the Good Religion better than its own ad- 
herents ; but this is a sweeping assumption, and the study of other religions 
suggests that it is unlikely, to be true. Plainly there have been considerable 
theological developments in the course of the long history of Zoroastrianism ; 
but there is little sign of those radical breaks and changes in doctrine which have 
been so widely postulated Бу Western scholars. 


11? See Gershevitch, AH М, 54. 

120 Во Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, т, р. 360, п. 5, followed by Bartholomae. Gershevitch 
himself (4 H М, 55-7) sees in Gwéradtar- a reference rather to Spenta Mainyu. On the concept of 
protection inherent in Mithra’s fixed epithet of vouru.gaoyaoui seo Thieme, BSOAS, xxi, 2, 
1960, 273-4; Benveniste, J A, Vint, 4, 1960, 421-9. 

121 This ancient unity of шы was adumbrated by Nyberg in Die Religionen des 
alten Iran, where he suggested that the putative syncretism was carried out, not in later ages, 
but by the prophet himself in his own lifetime. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE OTTOMAN FETVA! 
Ву Urr Нкүр (1913-68) * 


(PLATES I-III) 


No comprehensive study of the Ottoman fetva has so far been carried out. 

Of the great many Ottoman fetva selections in print and manuscript, very few 
have been published in a scholarly edition or translated into a Western languago.? 
The systematic inquiry into the application of Muslim law in the Ottoman 
Empire as reflected in the fetvis has hardly even begun.* This article will not 
examine the decisions of Ottoman muftis on specific questions of law but discuss 
some general aspects of the Ottoman fetva—its form, the procedure of its 
composition and issuance, the subjects it deals with, the law it applies, and 
related matters. 


1. SOURCES 


For the investigation of some of these problems, fetvà originals are of course 
the most important source. Studies of the form of the fetvà, as far as undertaken 
at all, have so far been chiefly based on the “туе Salnamesi of 1915-16, which 
presents about 230 facsimiles of such originals. All of them are fetvas of 
Ottoman Shaykh al-Islàms only ; no fetvüs of provincial muftis are included, 
and even of a number of Shaykh al-Islams no fetvas could be found at the time. 
Moreover, for the palaeographer such facsimiles are unsatisfactory because they 
do not show the size of the originals, their backs, folds, and certain other details. 


* The Editorial Board of BSO.AS shares the grief so widely expressed at Professor Heyd’s 
untimely death. The Board is grateful to Dr. V. L. Ménage for taking care of this article. 

1 It1a my pleasant duty to express sincere thanks to the following institutions for permitting me 
to examine and photograph original fetv&s and fetva registers in their possession: the Belediye, 
Suleymaniye, and University Libraries, Istanbul; the Archives of the Muftuluk and of the 
Topkapi Sarayı, Istanbul; the Archives of the Diyanet İşleri Bagkanhjn, Ankara; and the 
State Archives, Dubrovnik. I also wish to thank Mr. Ali Himmet Berki, former judge of the 
Turkish Supreme Court of Appeal, Ankara, who kindly gave me valuable information on the 
feivikhane. 

2 For the treatment of certain aspects of the Ottoman fetvü see M. d'Ohsson, Tableau général 
de l'Empire Othoman, п, Paris, 1790, 260-7, 284; J. von Hammer, Des osmanwschen Reichs 
Staateverfassung und Staatsverwaltung, Wien, 1815, п, 376-8, 390-1; А. H. Lybyer, The government 
of the Ottoman Empire in the tyme of Suleiman the Magnificent, Cambridge, Mass., 1913 (repr., New 
York, 1966), 207-10; 'Iimiye Sdlnamesi, Istanbul, 1334/1915-16 ; L. Fekete, Esnfuhrung in die 
osmanisch-turkische Diplomatik der turkischen Botmassigked in Ungarn, Budapest, 1926, pp. lrii— 
lxvi; Y. Z. Yorukén, ‘ Bir fetva minasebetiyle’, Ankara Üniversitesi lláhiyat Fakultesi Dergisi, 
1952, 137-60 ; M. Tayyib Okig, ‘ Bir tenkidin tenkidi ’, ibid., 1953, 219-59; Н. A. R. Gibb and 
Н. Bowen, Islamic society and the West, Vol. x, Pt. п, OUP, 1957, esp. pp. 85 f., 133 #.; t. Н. 
Uzunçarpl, Osmanis devletinin ilmiye ieskildts, Ankara, 1905, esp. pp. 196 #.; Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (first ed.), s.v. ‘ Shaikh al-Islam ' (J. H. Kramers) ; (second ed.), s.v. ' Fatwa, IL. Ottoman 
Empire’ (J. R. Walsh); Jslám ansiklopedisi, s.v. ‘ Fetvé’ (Ebul'ulá Mardin). 

з e.g. Р. Horster, Zur Anwendung des Islamischen Rechts m 16. Jahrhundert, Stuttgart, 1935 ; 
F. Selle, Prozessrecht des 16. Jahrhunderts im Osmanischen Reich, Wiesbaden, 1962. 

4 A recent study in this field is M. Grignaschi, ‘La valeur du témoignage des sujets non- 
musulmans (dhimmf) dans l'Empire Ottoman ’, Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin pour P Histoire 
Comparative des Institutions (Brussels), хуги, 1963, 211-323. 
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A large part of the documents reproduced in the Salndme were preserved in 
the fetva office of the Shaykh al-Islam, located behind the Süleymaniye Mosque.’ 
When its building, turned into a girls’ school in the course of Mustafa Kemal’s 
secular reforms, burnt down! in 1927, all the fetvas were apparently lost.9 A 
very similar collection, however, is found in the Belediye Library at Istanbul 
(MS Muallim Cevdet K 576). ' It contains original fetvas of most of the Ottoman 
Shaykh al-Islams in chronological order. Some of these documents? wore 
issued by Shaykh al-Islims,of whose fetvüs no specimens are given in the 
Sülname.* To complete that collection photographs of such fetvas have been 
published by О. Ergin.® Other fetvas in the Belediye Library album differ from 
those of the same Shaykh al-Islàms reproduced in the Salndme in carrying 
signatures where the published fetvàs have seals.1° 

The Süleymaniye Library at Istanbul possesses another important album 
of 967 original fetvas entitled Fetavd-yl yapishtirma (MS Fatih 2419).3! It 
belonged to al-Seyyid Ahmed, son of the Shaykh al-Islam al-Seyyid Feyzull&h 
who was killed in 1703 ; at one time it was in Greek possession and finally was 
donated by Sultan Mahmüd I as a wagf to the Fatih Library. Over two-thirds 
of the fetvas included were issued by the Shaykh al-Islim Mehmed Efendi 
(1659-62). ; 

À very large number of original fetvàs are found in four other volumes ofthe 
Süleymaniye Library (MSS Şehit Ali Paga 2865-8). The first one, bequeathed 
ав а wagf by ‘Ali Pasha, Grand Vizier in 1713-16, contains documents written 
by, addressed to, or concerning *ulama', as well as many fetvas. The second is a 
similar collection, while the remaining two are fetva albums ; one of them con- 
tains over 1,000 and the other, according to its fihrist, about 750 fetvas, more 
than a third of which were ‘issued by Abu 'l-Su'üd Efendi, the most famous 
Ottoman Shaykh al-Islam (1545-74). 

Two additional mejmti‘a-1 fetava, found in the University Library at Istanbul 
(MSS T 2088 and 2112),1* are limited in scope. The fetväs in the former, many of 
which were issued by Abu ’l-Su‘iid, deal almost exclusively with wagf affairs. 
The latter, which is arranged according to subjects, mainly contains fetvàs of 
the eighteenth century, some of them issued by provincial muftis. 

In the collections mentioned so far, almost all the fetvas are stuck on blank 
pages so that their backs cannot be examined. Moreover, most of the documents 
have their margins, and many even part of their text, cut off. 


* For the establishment of the ‘fetva office in the former residence of the commander-in-chief 
of the Janissaries (Agha Kapust) after the latter's dissolution in 1826 see Ta'rikh-5 Lutfi, x, 
Istanbul, 1290, 161—2. ] 

* See 1. Н. Konyah, Ankara abidelerinden : Karacabey mamuresi, Istanbul, 1943, 110; 
Uzungargih, тує tegkldts, 209, n. 2. 

* Nos. 44, 48-50, 62, 68, 69, 77, 87, 92. 

* Nos. 44, 47-9, 61, 67, 68, 76; 86, 91. 

* Osman Ergin, Muallim M. Cevdet'in hayats, eserleri ve kütüphanesi, Istanbul, 1937, 716-19. 

19 MB К 576, Nos. ББ, 79, 81 (af. 'Iimiye Salndmesi, Nos. 54, 78, 80). 

11 014 number: Fatih К 2516, 

12 Both of them were originally in the Halis Efendi Library. 
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Much better preserved are about 200 original fetvas of different periods? in 
MS T 4401 (old number: 1106) of the Istanbul University Library. They are 
not pasted into an album but fastened in the form of a modern writing-pad, and 
most of them seem not to have been cut. The de luze binding impressed with the 
tughra of ‘Abd al-Hamid II shows that this collection was prepared for the 
Sultan’s library. 

Other original fetvàs of Ottoman Shaykh al-Islàms and provincial muftis are 
found in various archives and libraries in Turkey and other countries, such as the 
Topkapi Saray: Archives at Istanbul +4 and the State Archives at Dubrovnik 
(Ragusa).75 

All the documents mentioned are originals. Even those formerly preserved 
in the fetva office cannot be rough drafts or copies, since almost without excep- 
tion they are headed by а da‘vet (see below) and have the reply and signature of 
the Shaykh al-Islam (or another mufti) in his own handwriting. The main reason 
for making such collections of original fetvas was, most probably, not historical 
interest but a practical consideration, namely to supply authóritative precedents 
for subsequent fetvas. Their great importance for modern research is that they 
make it possible to establish, by comparison, the genuineness of a fetva and 
the identity of the mufti who issued it. 


2. Form 

The form of the fetv&s 18 of the Ottoman Shaykh al-Islims, as that of most 
other Turkish documents, changed amazingly little from the fifteenth to the 
twentieth century. To what extent it was originally influenced by the fetvas 
customary in earlier Muslim states cannot yet be decided, since only a small 
number of pre-Ottoman fetvis seem to have survived. The very few photo- 
graphs of earlier fetvas published so far 17 as well as the copies of older Arabic 
fetva texts 18 indicate considerable differences from the Ottoman documents. 

The extant original fetvis of Ottoman Shaykh al-Islams are written on 
oblong pieces of paper, generally rather thick. The most common size of fetvàs 
requested by private persons is 9-10-5 cm. in breadth and 19-22-5 cm. in 
length.!9 Some, however, are broader (12-16 cm.) and either shorter (15-17 cm.) 


13 Many of these fetvüs had been requested by the same person (e.g. a certain Qadizade 
Mehmed Čelebi in Istanbul) from different (in his case, at least eight) Shaykh al-Islims in the 
seventeenth century. 

14 E 10751, 12076, 12078, 12079, eto. Photographs of a few of them are given in А. Mumou, 
Osmanlı devletinde siyaseten kail, Ankara, 1903, Docs. 3, 4, 16, 18, 20, 22. 

15 Acta Turcarum, С 10-11. This collection includes many fetvás of Abu ']-Su'üd and other 
Shaykh al-Islims as well as of provincial muftis (at Mostar, Jajoe, eto.). 

16 In Ottoman usage, as in Arabic, the term fetva does not merely mean the mufti’s reply toa 
question posed to him but may refer to the whole document or, more rarely, to the question only 
(see I. Goldziher, ZDMG, rur, 1899, 650-2 ; ‘А{&1, Zeyl-+ Shagaytg, Istanbul, 1268, 187). 

17 e.g. two fifteenth-century fetvüs from Spain published by L. S. de Lucena Paredes in 
Miscelanea de Estudios Arabes y Hebraicos (Granada), v, 1956, 5-17. 

18 Seo, for instance, the fetva of Ibn Taymiya published by 8. Guyard in ЈА, үле Sér., xvin, 
&ot-sept. 1871, 162-78. 

19 Very similar measurements are given by d'Ohsson, Tableau général, п, Paris, 1790, 262 : 
four by nine ‘ pouces (inches). 
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or longer (25-81 cm. and more) ; others are smaller in size, but may have been 
cut down. In most fetvüs there is a margin of 1-5-3 cm. on the right. The 
da‘vet is often placed near the upper edge of the paper, while below the text a 
considerable space is frequently left blank. Exceptionally, the fetva text is 
enclosed in an ornamental frame and decorated with small flowers.2° Such 
embellishment seems to be a later addition, probably made by the recipient of 
the fetvà. The fetvas were usually folded breadthways, the folds being about 
2—4 cm. from each other. Fór dispatch, fetvüs were put in envelopes. Some of 
these, с. 11 em. broad and 4 ёт. deep, are preserved in the Dubrovnik archives. 

Short notes are found on the back of many fetvas, mostly in the upper left 
corner of the paper when turned upside down. They usually state the name of 
the questioner or his domicile (generally the name of the town or quarter) or 
both. Sometimes his profession, such as таті © maker (or seller) of electuary ’, 
muhdasebepi, ‘ accountant ’, yeptéeri, * Janissary ', gadi, etc., are also indicated. 
These notes show that some of the questioners were non-Muslims or even 
Christian foreigners; others were women. In many cases & Shaykh al-Islam 
was asked for a fetva by people living outside Istanbul—for instance, in 
Edirne, Kayseri, Aleppo, eto: In addition to the name of the questioner, another 
name, probably that of an official of the fetva office, is found on the back of a few 
fetvas.*! No fetva carries a date ; but on the reverse of some fetvas the day of 
the week and the day of the month (though not the year) are mentioned.™ 


The da‘vet 

In most Ottoman fetvàs a pious invocation in Arabic is written above tho 
text. This so-called da'vet may be written in ordinary characters. Usually, 
however, it is highly stylized. Its interlaced letters form a pattern, which in 
some cases 2° recalls the Sultan's tughra or the penče of a high official. 

While many Arab fetvas'open with the basmala or the hamdala, the da‘vet in 
Ottoman fetvas generally consists of two (or three or four) rhyming lines praising 
God and/or expressing the mufti's request for divine guidance in his interpreta- 
tion of the sacred law. Its wording varied throughout the ages.24 At first the 
Ottoman Shaykh al-Islàms chose different da‘vets, but in the late sixteenth and 
the seventeenth century that of Abu 'l-Su'üd Efendi became rather common— 
Allahumma ya walty al-‘isma wa "IHawfiq, nas’ aluka al-hidaya Ўй sawd’ al-farig 
* О God, О fountainhead of infallibility and success, we (I) ask Thee for guidance 
on the straight path’.2° From the second half of the eighteenth century 


20 Beo ‘Ilmiye Sdlndmest, 523 (на of the mid-eighteenth century). 

21 Beo Istanbul University Library, MS T 4401, Nos. 102, 158, eto. 

22 e.g. ibid., Nos. 148, 146, 152, 158, ete. 

*? See, for instance, plate1; ‘“Ilmiye Salnamest, 324, 338, 452, etc. 

** An incomplete list of (about 20) different da'vets of Ottoman Shaykh al-Islims is given in 
Fekete, Einführung, pp. Ixiv-Ixv. Several of his readings need correction (e.g. read al-su'dl for 
ew'ül in the second, mujib for тим in the third formula); a few errors also occur in the 
translation. | 

15 See ‘Ilmiye Sálnamesi, 378 F, 304 fF., 413 f., 443 ff., 455, 457, 459-80, 470, 476-7, eto, 
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onwards the short formula minhu al-tawftq * ‘ From Him (God) success ’, became 
the usual da‘vet ?? of the Ottoman Shaykh al-Islàms.?? Notwithstanding some 
exceptions,?? it seems that a Shaykh al-Islam generally used the same da‘vet 
text for his fetvās and only its form varied. Da‘vets head not only the fetvas 
of the Shaykh al-Islàms but, as shown on plate 1, also those issued by provincial 
muftis in the Ottoman Empire, the so-called kenar müfttleri. In fact, some of the 
latter used the same da‘vets as certain Shaykh al-Islams.*° 

The da‘vet did not validate the fetva, a function which was performed by 
the mufti’s signature. Moreover, as mentioned above, the same da‘vet is found 
in the fetvas of different muftis. The view that the da‘vet is a kind of pence 
of the Shaykh al-Islam 3! is therefore mistaken and has been rightly rejected by 
Kraelitz 3° and Fekete.* 

Above the da‘vet another invocatio, the word huwa ‘He’ (‘ God’), is found 
in some fetvas,?4 as in other official Ottoman documents.?5 


The question 

At the top of many of the earliest Ottoman fetvas known, there is, however, 
instead of the da‘vet, another Arabic formula, which is not an invocation of God 
or & request for His guidance but the first part of the question. Examples are 
aimma al-din wa—‘ulama ahl al-yagin ridwan Allah [ta/ala] ‘alayhim ajmain 35 or 
итий al-din al-qawim wa-hudat al-sirat al-mustagim min arbab al-fatwa wa-ashab 
al-taqwà yassar Allah lahum {ат1{ al-huda,*” which in many cases is followed in 
the next line by Turkish bu mes'ele beyáninda ne buyurirlar ki ‘ The great 
teachers of the religion . . .' (or ‘The guardians of the true religion . . .’) 
followed by ‘ What do they say concerning this problem 17. A shorter version 
of this type of opening is found in a fifteenth-century fetva ?9 which, without 
any formula placed on top, begins with the words e'$mme-i din tshbu mesele 
beyáninda ne buyurirlar ks. 

When, apparently after the time of the Shaykh al-Islam Kemälpashazāde 
(1525 /6-34), it became the permanent usage to place a da‘vet above the fetvas, 


35 Not al-tawfig minhu, as stated by Walsh (Encyc. of Islam, second ed., s.v. ‘ Fatwa’). The 
correct word order can be inferred from certain graphio features and from similar da'vete, such 
as wa-minhu al-hidaya wa "L-taufiq (‘Ilmiye Salndmest, 502, 505). 

17 ibid., 556-641 and several earlier examples. 

15 For an exception see Uzunçarşılı, Ilmiye tegkiláh, plate хут, left. 

29 og. ‘Ilmiye Salnámesi, 423-6, 428-31; ibid., 505 and Mumou, Styaseien katl, Doc. 15; 
! Hmiye Sdinamesi, 500 and Mumcu, Doc. 22. 

30 For instance, hasbi Allāh or huwa al-hádi [wa-]'alayhi i‘timadi both in fetvas of Shaykh 
al-Isl&ms (“Птїуе Salndmesi, 462, 464-5) and in those of provincial muftis (Konyali, Karacabey 
mamurest, 60, 79). 

31 Е. Babinger, ‘ Die grossherrliche Tughra ’, Jahrbuch der Asiatischen Kunst, 11, 1925, 196. 

31 Mitteilungen zur osmanischen Geschichte, п, Hannover, 1920, 267-8. 

зз Einfuhrung, p. lxiv, ool. 1, n. 2. 

з4 e.g. Suleymaniye Library, MS Şehit Ali Paşa 2867, folios 6b, 7b (fetvas of Abu "I-Bu'üd). 

35 Beo F. Kraelitz, Osmanische Urkunden in turkischer Sprache, Wien, 1921, 12, 14-17. 

38 Seo 'TIImiye Salnamest, 341. 

эт ibid., 345, 347 ; Uzunçarşılı, /imiye tegkiláh,, plate п, right. 

38 Topkapi Sarayı Archives, E 12076 (Uzungargih, op. cit., plate 1). 
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the text of the question began with the standard formula : bu mes'ele beyāninda 
(or khugüginda) [eimme-i hanefiyeden] jevàb ne vejh Йе dir (or buyurilur) ki 
* What is the reply [of the great Hanafi teachers] concerning this problem ??, 
or the like. i 

The parallel text in many Arabic fetvis issued by an Ottoman Shaykh al- 
Islam or provincial mufti is mà qawl al-sáda айат (al-a’tmma) al-hanafiya 
ridwan Allah ta‘ala ‘alayhim ajma‘in fī or the like, which—apart from the 
reference to the Hanafi teachers—is similar to the (more elaborate) formula Ж 
found in some pre-Ottoman' fetviis.*° Other Ottoman fetvas in Arabic begin : 
mà qaulukum (jawabukum) radiya Allāh ta‘ala ‘ankum wa-nafa‘ al-muslimin bi- 
‘ultimikum (wa-nafa'anà Allah bi-barakat ‘ultimikum) fi, in some cases preceded 
by the Turkish formula bu mes'ele . . . 41 Copies of Arabic fetvas issued in the 
last few decades of the Ottdman Empire open with the words ma qawl shaykh 
al-islim dima babuhu marjt'an ls ’l-andm ўт. 

While in early Ottoman, fetväs 4 the opening formula is an integral part 
of the first line of the question, it later became a more and more stylized, and 
often illegible, heading of the text.44 In many fetvàs 45 the da‘vet and the 
opening formula, but not the following parts of the document, show traces of 
gold powder (rig) sprinkled on the writing. This seems to indicate that the 
clerks of the Shaykh al-Islàm's office prepared fetva ‘blanks’, just as blank 
papers with the Sultan’s tughra on top were used in certain cases for issuing . 
fermans. 46 

The opening formula is followed by the exposition of the case, ending in a 
direct question on the point at issue. Then comes another fixed formula, such as 
beyan buyurilub ‘inda "lla te‘ala (el-melik el-ghafür) miüsáb ve me'yür olalar 
(olasiz or olina) * May [this] be explained and may they (you) find reward and 
recompense with God, may He be exalted (the all-forgiving King) ’, or a shorter 
version. In some fetvàs of Shaykh al-Islams this formula, or its second part, is Я 
missing.” In particular, the request for reward by God is omitted in many 
fetvas issued to the Sultan (or а high official) and, it seems, written in their 
entirety by the Shaykh al-Islam himself (see below).4® 

In Arabic fetvàs of Ottoman Shaykh al-Isláms or other muftis the formula is 
аўта ma'yürin athabakum Aah ta‘ala al-janna bi-mannthi от aftünà ma'jurin 

3* !Timiye Salndmesi, 363 ; Konyal,, 109. See also the formula in the copies of Arabic fetvàs 
(Belle, 36, No. 38; 61, No. 3; Hotster, 55, 1. 10; 59,1. 12). . 

+° See the copy of Ibn Taymiys’s fetv& in JA, үте Sér., XVI, aoüt-sept. 1871, 162. 

41 Bayezit Library, MS Veliyyüddin 3216, fol. 73a 3 ‘Ibmiye Salndmesi, 382 (the two formulas, 
in different handwriting, in this fetvà of Abu 'l-Su'üd may be another indication of the use of 
fetva ‘ blanks’ discussed. below). For another formula see ibid., 374. 

42 Jeride-i ‘Ilmiye, No. 4, 1332/1914, 169 ; No. 6, 1332/1914, 201-4; ote. 

42 e.g. 'TImiye Salndmesi, 841, 348 top, 350. 

44 e.g. ibid., 484, 585, 546, eto.' 

*' Suleymaniye Library, MS Şehit Ali Paşa 2865, pp. 1, 35, 86 (KemalpaghazAde), 12, 43 
(Abu ?1-8а“па), 13 (Shaykh[1] ‘Abd, al-Qadir). 

4& Bee U. Heyd, Ottoman documients on Palestine, 1552-1615, Oxford, 1960, 18. 

*' e.g. ‘Ilmiye Salnámesi, 368, $84, 516 f., 544-5, 585, oto. 

** Mumou, Doca. 3, 14, 15, 20, 22. 
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bi 'l-rahma al-wási'a fi АадММ1-ЪаЬ wa- bsufti lana al-jawab or simply aftina (or 
bayyini) ma’jirin.*® Another formula is najlub aljawab jazakwm Allah ‘anna 
wa-‘an al-muslimin khayran.®° As has been shown by Goldziher,5! this request 
for God's reward to the mufti goes back to early Islamic times and has parallels 
in medieval Jewish responsa. 

To give the fetva the character of a decision on а general point of law, the 
question is always formulated in as abstract a way ав possible. All unnecessary 
details referring to the actual cases are left out. In particular, instead of the 
true names of the persons involved, fictitious names are used—Zeyd, ‘Amr, 
Bekr, Beshir (or Bishr), Khalid, Velid, Sa‘id, Miibarek, etc. for шеп; Hind, 
Zeyneb, Khadije, ‘Ayishe, Umm Külsüm, Rabi‘a, Sa‘tde, Meryem, etc. for 
women. The same names are generally given to non-Muslim subjects and even 
Christian or Jewish foreigners, but in some fetvas special names are used for 
Christians (Nicola, Yani, Mikhal, Yanko, Khristo; Maria, Matruka, Marula ?) 
and Jews (Elia).53 Where, exceptionally, the fetva refers to certain individuals 
(such as viziers or other high officials) by their true names, these are not persons 
directly involved in the саве. 58 


The reply 
The reply of the mufti begins with the word al-jawab, usually written across 


the whole breadth of the text. In most fetvas it is followed, generally at the end 
of the line and a little higher up, by [wa-]Allah [subhdnahu wa-ta‘ala] a‘lam [wa- 
ahkam] ‘ [and] God [may He be praised and exalted] knows best [and is the 
best judge] ’, alluding to the fallibility of the mufti. Less common are the 
formulas [wa-]Allàh аЧат bi ’l-sawab ‘ [and] God knows best what is right ", 5* 
or al-‘ilm ‘indahu * knowledge is with Him ’.5* Some fetvüs 58 have the words 
wa-Allah [ta'ala] аЛат at the end of the mufti’s reply, while the heading al- 
jawáb is followed by wa-bi "llah [ta'ala] al-tawfig ‘ and success [is granted] by 
God [may He be exalted]'. In others, both formulas precede the reply 5" or 
[wa-] ATlàA [ta‘ala] a‘lam both precedes and follows 16.58 In a few fetvas 5° there 
is no such formula at all. 

Up to and including the words al-jawab [wa-]Allah a‘lam (or an equivalent 


49 'Tlmiye Salnamesi, 303 foot; Suleymaniye Library, MS Sehit Ali Paga 2865, p. 101; 
Konyalı, 109. See also Selle, 36, No. 38; Horster, 55,1. 12; 59, 1. 16. 

50 'TImiye Salnamest, 882 (Abu 'l-Bu'üd). 

мы ZDMG, rur, 1899, 646-52. 

эз Süleymaniye Library, MS Fatih 2419, Nos. 103, 183, 229, 280, 202 ; '"IImiye Salnamesi, 385 
top, 439 foot; Grignaschi (see above, p. 35, n. 4), 280. 

53 See, for instance, ‘IImiye Salndmesi, 378. 

54 e.g. ibid., 378. Cf. the formula Alla al-hadi li 'I-sawáb at the beginning of the reply in an 
Arabic fetvā of the Mamluk period (Hebrew University Library, Jerusalem, MS АР. AR. 8° 
188, fol. 11b). 

56 ‘Timiye Salndmesi, 335, 428 foot, 438 top, 439, etc. 

56 ibid., 362-3, ete. 

57 ibid., 369-70. 

53 Mumou, Doc. 18; Konyalı, 109 (Arabic fetva). 

59 e.g. in some fotvis of Kemàalpashaz&de (IImiye Sdlnamesi, 348—50). 
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formula), the fetva is generally written by a clerk.9? The text of the reply, 
however, is nearly always written by the mufti himself. Fetvas in which the 
question too is in the Shaykh al-Islàm's handwriting are exceptional; they are 
mostly ‘ official’ fetvas issued in response to a query by the Sultan or a high 
official. 61 ; 

The statement that the replies of the Shaykh al-Islàms are ‘ always very 
brief’ % is too sweeping. In the original fetvüs preserved there are quite a 
number of longish answers, particularly in matters relating to the Sultan or the 
government, but not only in such cases.*4 True, the Shaykh al-Islams rarely 
give reasons for their decisions but the rulings are often conditioned, restricted, 
or qualified in various ways. From the seventeenth century on, however, it 
became more and more customary to limit the reply to a single word, such as 
olur|lar] * yes’, or отага] ‘no’. 


Supplementary questions 
In a considerable number of fetvas there is, below the mufti’s reply, а second, 
supplementary question and his reply to it. There may even be two, three, 
or more supplementary questions on the same piece of paper.** Such questions 
are not headed by another da‘vet, and instead of the formula bu mes'ele 
beyaninda . . . they open with the words bu gtiretde or süret-i mezbürede ‘In that 
сазе ...?.87 In general, they are questions concerning a consequence of the 
first ruling or requests for clarification of a certain aspect of it. In some cases 
they refer to a situation changed by an additional fact or a supposition (‘ If 
nevertheless . . .*, ‘ But if .'.."). A supplementary question may also give the 
mufti the opportunity of expressing another opinion on the same problem as his 
second choice. For instancé, after ruling that the offender is liable to chastise- 
ment and imprisonment, а mufti, in reply to a supplementary question, adds 
that in certain circumstances he may be executed. 98 
The supplementary question is written by the clerk that wrote the first ono. *? 
On some fetvàs an unnecessarily large blank space is left between the mufti's 
signature under his reply td the first question and the beginning of the second 


% In several early Ottoman fetvüs the words al-jawab [wa-]Allah аат are written by tho 
mufti himself: see Topkapi Sarayı Archives, E 12076 (Uzunçarşılı, 7Imiye teşkilâtı, plate 1) and 
Е 12078 (fetvas of Yüsuf b. Khidrib. Jalal al-Din, i.e. Sinan Pasha, and ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Altal-‘Arabi). 

*! e.g. Mumou, Doos. 3, 14, 15, 20, 22. For a fetva of a provincial mufti in which the question 
too is in his handwriting see Topkapı Sarayı Archives, E 4724, No. 4. 

*3 Walsh, in Encycl. of Islam, second ed., s.v. ‘ Fatwü ". 

* e.g. Mumcu, Doc. 18; Topkapi Sarayı Muzesi, Argiv ktlavuzu, п, Istanbul, 1940, Doc. 22. 

** e.g. ‘Ilmiye Salndmess, 370, 379, 394, etc. Cf. also Selle, 17, 30, 50, eto. 

55 e.g. plate ш; “туе Salndmess, 380, 381, 433—6, 459-80, 462, 476, 546—7, 676-7, 581, 585 
(in the last-mentioned. four documents the editor's printed addition, diğer, is to be ignored), 
601-2; Uzunçarşılı, /йтиуе teşkilât, plate хут. 

66 e.g. 'Timiye Sálnámesi, 419190, 640 ; Istanbul University Library, MS T 4401, No. 76. 

*? Or, exceptionally, ve merqüm . . . (ve. . . -+ mergilm), * And [if] the above-mentioned . . ." 
(Suleymaniye Library, MS Şehit Ali Paga 2867, fol. 11b : fetvà of Abu "'I-Su'üd). 

** Topkapi Sarayı Library, MB Hazino 1650, folios 9b-10a. 

** For an exception see Suleymaniye Library, M8 Fatih 2419, No. 62. 
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one."? On others," the mufti’s reply to the first question is squeezed into a very 
narrow space. Such fetvàs prove that the supplementary question was written 
before the mufti had given his answer to the primary one. This is surprising in 
view of the fact that the supplementary question is based on the mufti's 
decision in response to the first one. The only explanation is that the official 
who formulated the questions (see below) knew the tenor of the mufti’s ruling 
beforehand. Indeed it was this official who often divided the original query into 
two (or more) questions. 

Less numerous are fetvas in which the mufti appends to his reply a kind of 
postscript, again with his full signature, to provide further clarification, without 
any supplementary question having been posed.” 


The signature 

The mufti’s signature, appended to the reply, is composed of the word 
katabahu or harrarahu ‘ Wrote this...’ ; the mufti's personal name, to which 
sometimes the names of his father and grandfather, his family name or an 
appellation (such as shaykh, or al-sayyid, i.e. descendant of the Prophet) are 
added ; the epithet [al-‘abd] al-fagir or al-hagir ‘ the poor’ or ‘ wretched [servant 
(of God)]’, or ad'af al-‘ibad ‘the weakest of [God's] servants’, etc., which 
either precedes or follows the name; and a short prayer, 'ufiya ‘anhu (or 
ghufira lahu) ‘may he (his sins) be forgiven’, or ‘ufiya ‘anhuma (‘anhum), 
referring to both the mufti and his father (and grandfather) mentioned after his 
personal патпе.?З 

While the Shaykh al-Islàms did not add their rank or office,’* the provincial 
muftis used to indicate theirs: al-mufft bi- . . . ‘the mufti at ...’, or al- 
ma’mir bi "Lift? bi- . . . ‘who is charged with the issuance of fetvàs at .. .’, 
or al-mudarris bi-madrasat . . . ‘ professor at the college of . . .’,”* etc. 

In the eighteenth and early nineteenth century a number of Shaykh al- 
Islāms, instead of signing their fetvas, had their seals set to them."* Uzunçarşılı 
emphasizes 77 that even in that case the text of the reply had to be, and was, 
written in the Shaykh al-Islam’s own hand."? Walsh, however, holds ?? that ‘ the 


70 e.g. Topkapi Sarayı Archives, Е 12078, No. 5. 

71 e.g. Istanbul University Library, MS T 2088, folios 4a and 81a. 

73 e.g. Argi kilavuzu, п, Doo. 22. 

73 The short prayer is omitted in the signature on the oldest original Ottoman fetvüs known, 
those of Shaykh al-Islam Mehmed [Shams al-Din] al-Fenārī in the reign of Murad II (Istanbul 
University Library, MS T 2088, folios 79a—80b, 81b ; ‘Ilmtye Salndmesi, 323—6), вв well as in those 
of Kemalpashazade and ‘Abd al-Qadir Celebi (‘Ilmiye Salndmesi, 347-54, 365-6). 

74 But see the signature of an early Shaykh al-Islam, ‘ ‘Ali al-‘Arabi al-mufti’, (Iimiye 
Sdindmesi, 340). 

75 It was quite common for a müderris to perform the funotions of a mufti. 

76 Seo "Ilmiye Salndmesi, 504, 540, 543, 544-5, 549, 566-7, 558—9, 562, 564; Topkapı Sarayı 
Archives, E 12076 (fetv& of ‘Omer Khulüsi, possibly issued in 1812). 

17 Llmiye tegkildt:, 204. 

78 A comparison of several such fetvis (‘Ilmiye Salnamesi, 644-5, 648-9, 556-7), however, 
raises some doubt whether this is so. 

тә Encycl. of Islam, second ed., s.v. ‘ Fatwa’. 
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use of a seal [by the Shaykh al-Islam] was prohibited unless his physical condi- 
tion made writing impossible’. This view is sustained by some sealed fetvas 
in which the reply seems to be in a different handwriting from that in the reply 
of fetvas signed by the same Shaykh al-Islam. ®° 

D'Ohsson #1 and, following him, Hammer ® claim that the provincial 
muftis, unlike the Shaykh al-Islàms, had to affix their seal to the fetviis issued 
by them. On a number of original fetvas delivered by such muftis, however, no 
seal is found.® 
Subsequent confirmation 

The decision of a Shaykh al-Islam may later be sustained on the same fetva 
by one or more of his successors. Such cases seem to have been very тате; 
among several thousand fetyä originals examined by the present writer only 
four such documents were found. One example is the original fetvà 8 reproduced 
on plate п. Here Abu 'l-Su'üd had given his replies to a primary and a supple- 
mentary question submitted to him. Below them there is another query saying 
bu fetvalar sher'+ sherife muvafig-midir ‘Do these fetvas conform to the noble 
sharv‘at’ The reply, muvafigdir ‘They do conform ’, is written and signed by 
Hamid Efendi, Abu ?l-Su'üd's successor as Shaykh al-Islam (1574-7).85 Other 
examples are three original fetvàs 88 issued by [Khoja] Sa‘d al-Din (1698-9). 
Here a marginal note is added further down saying gabiltuhu fa-qabbaltuhu ‘I 
agree to this and treat it with reverence (lit., kiss it)’, or the like. It is signed by 
his son, Mehmed b. Sa‘d al-Din, who served as Shaykh al-Islam for the first time 
in 1601-3. Further to the right another gabiltuhu ог jawabi kadhalik ‘ my reply 
is like that’, or another note supporting the original ruling is added by [Abu 
"]-Mayàmin] Mustafa, the Shaykh al-Islam in the years 1603-4 and 1606.8” 

It is rather astonishing that fetvis of such distinguished Shaykh al-Islàms as 
Abu '--Su'üd and ба“ al-Din had to be confirmed by their successors and that 
even the conformity of one of these fetvas with the religious law was questioned. 
Could the reason be that a fetva had greater practical value if it was issued by 
the Shaykh al-Islam of the day ? 


References | 
The Ottoman Shaykh al-Islams generally did not cite any legal authorities 
for their rulings,5* except in some fetvas on public law issued in response to a 


80 e.g. ‘Ilmiye Salndmest, 504 (Ergin, 717 foot) ; ‘туе Sálnámesi, 543 (Ergin, 719 top right) 
(where the reply and the signature may have been written by the peraon that wrote the question). 

81 Tableau général, 11, 284. 

5% Blaatsverfassung, тї, 891. 1 

83 e.g. plate 1; Konyali, 60, 79, 109. 

#4 Süleymaniye Library, MS Sehit Ali Paga 2867, fol. 11a. 

88 of, !TÍmiye Sdinamesi, 386-92. 

9* Istanbul University Library; MS Т 2088, folios 7b, 57a. 79a. 

5т For declarations of consent, to a fetvü by other muftis see also C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Verspreide Geschrifien, 11, Bonn and Leipzig, 1923, 429. 

88 See also Herárfonn Huseyn, Telkhis al-beyan fi qavánin-i Al-i ‘Ogman, Bibl. Nationale, 
Paris, MS Ancient fonds turo 40, fol. 138a. 
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question of the Sultan or a high official.?? Quotations from the Qur'an are also 
very rare in their fetvàs.?? True, in many compilations of fetva texts, references 
to or quotations from authoritative figh works are given in private law-cases too, 
but these are later additions, probably appended for didactic purposes and. 
especially for the use of future muftis.?! 

Unlike the Shaykh al-Islàms, provincial muftis usually adduced authorities 
in their fetvüs. That they were in fact officially ordered to do so is learnt from 
a ferman of Sultan Murad III, which was copied into the register (still) of the 
shart‘a court of Balikesri (Balikesir), a town in north-western Anatolia. It 
was sent early in Dhu ’l-Qa‘da 1002/July 1594 to the gadi of the town and to the 
‘alim who acted as mufti and miiderris there. According to this ferman, the 
local muftis used to cite authorities (naql yazmak) ** in their fetvas. The people 
could therefore rely on the fetvas’ conformity with the accepted law-books and 
were not in need of applying elsewhere for a decision on their cases. The 
present mufti, however, issues fetvàs in which he replies merely ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ 
without referring to any legal authority. As a result, the gadis hesitate to 
accept his fetvis and much vexation is caused to the Muslims of the town and its 
neighbourhood. The Sultan enjoins upon the mufti that he resume the previous 
usage and cite authorities for his rulings. 

In the fetvas of provincial muftis these quotations from or references to 
(Arabic) fiqh works or fetva selections are generally written below the muftr's 
signature.” Plate 1 shows such a fetva,?* issued by a müderris, which quotes 
fal-|Muhit [al-Burhani] by Burhan al-Din Mahmüd and the fetva collection of 
Qadikhan as authorities. А 

Two fetvas reproduced in the ‘Ilmiye Salndmesi (рр. 337-8) look as if 
they were exceptions to the rules mentioned. They cite authorities as is custom- 
ary in fetvas of provincial muftis but, unlike them, do not indicate the mufti’s 
position in the signature. In fact, they are not fetvas of an ordinary mufti; nor 
are they fetvas of a Shaykh al-Islam, as erroneously stated in the Salname, 
which ascribes them to the Shaykh al-Islam ‘Abd al-Karim (d. 901/1495-6). (A 
true fetva of his is found in Belediye Library, MS M. Cevdet K 576, No. 5.) 
Actually these fetvas were issued by Shaykh “Abd al-Karim al-Qadiri, a saintly 
mystic who resided in Istanbul and died in 951/1544-5.°* Because of his 
outstanding legal scholarship he was authorized by Sultan Süleym&n Qànüni (the 


вә e.g. Uzungargih, /lmsye е 048, plate хут, left; Topkapı Sarayı Archives, Е 12076 (‘Omer 
Khulüsi Efendi on making peace with Russia). 

90 e.g. Timiye Salndmesi, 340 top (quoting from Süra хуп, v. 8). 

91 of, Horster, 20. Selle (18, No. 14; 19, No. 16; 26, No. 16; eto.) erroneously considers a 
number of such references ав separate fetvas. 

эз Topkapi Sarayı Archives, Balikesir sicilli, vol. П, fol. 71а. 

әз Synonymous expressions used in the same fermün are nagl-i sher'i (or nagli kitábi or 
manqül ‘anht) yazmak. 

%4 Konyalı, 60, 79; Istanbul University Library, MS T 2112 and Dubroynik Archives, 
Acta Turcarum, C 10 (many examples). 

*6 The document is found in Suleymaniye Library, MS Sehit Ali Paga 2867, fol. 84a. 

96 See Sijill-3 'Osmüni, тп, 361. 
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Magnificent) ‘ to deliver fetvas to the people like the Shaykh al-Islam '.?? This 
exceptional, if not unique, status of his explains the extraordinary form of his 
fetvas. 
Language | 

Most fetvas of the Ottoman Shaykh al-Islàms are written in Turkish, but in 
a considerable number both the question and the answer are in Атађіс, 98 as is of 
course the case in the fetvüs of many muftis in the Arab provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire.?? Some Shaykh al-Islàms also issued fetvis in Persian. In 
certain fetvas the question and reply are written in verse, the Shaykh al-Islam 
using the same metre and rhyme as the questioner, 100 


3. COMPOSITION AND ISSUANOR 

Until the reign of Sultan Süleymàn Qànüni, it seems, the Ottoman Shaykh 
al-Islàms used to draw up and deliver their fetvas themselves, often in the 
mosque after the Friday prayers. ‘Ali al-Jamali, the famous Shaykh al-Islam 
of the first quarter of the sixteenth century, had а small basket hung from his 
window in which everyone could place his question. On his moving a string, it is 
said, the mufti pulled up the basket, wrote his reply on the same paper and sent 
it down in the basket. Because of this peculiar custom of his he was given the 
byname zenbills ‘ the basket’ man ’.102 

This idyllic procedure was bound to change when in the course of the 
sixteenth century the Shaykh al-Islam became the head of the entire “Чата 
corps of the Empire and the number of questions submitted to him increased 
enormously. According to, a seventeenth-century Ottoman historian,!99 the 
Shaykh al-Islim issued twice a week 300-400 fetvās. In a letter written in 1011 / 
1602—3,104 the Shaykh al-Islam Mehmed, son of Khója Sa‘d al-Din, complained 
that on most days he had to deliver close on 200 fetvas. Even this figure is small 
as compared with the record number of fetvas that is reported to have been 
issued in one day by Abu 'l-Su'üd. As his disciple, ‘Ashiq Celebi, heard from the 
Shaykh al-Islam himself,195' Abu 21-8000 claimed to have once written 1,412 
fetvàs between the morning'and the afternoon prayers and on another day 1,413 
fetvüs. His Ottoman biographer considers this feat a superhuman achievement 
and a miracle which would: have been impossible without divine assistance. 

A more rational explanation would refer to the bureaucratization, since 


9 Mejdi, T'erjume-i Shagdyiq-i'Nu‘maniye, Istanbul, 1269, 517. 

35 o.g., "Timiye Sdlndmesi, 363 foot, 382. See also the copies of Arabic fetvüs in Horster, бб, 
ll. 10-15 ; 59, П. 12-18 ; Selle, 61, No. 3; 66-7, No. 1 ; eto. 

” o.g. Konyah, 109. | 

100 6.5. 'At&'1, 187 (text of a Persian fetv& in verse by Abu ‘1-Su‘td) ; Istanbul University 
Library, MS Т 4401, No. 123; Yenighebirli ‘Abdullah, Bahjat al-fatawa, Istanbul, 1266, 155-6. 

101 D'Ohsson, zz, 260; Hammer, Staatsverfassung, п, 377. 

108 Меат, 305; d’Ohsson, п, 266-7. 

108 Hezarfenn, Paris MB, fol. 137b. 

104 The original letter, addressed to the Governor of Kütahya (i.e. the province of Anadoll), 
is preserved in Süleymaniye Library, MS Şehit Ali Paga 2865, pp. 93-4. 

105 ‘Atā’, 185-6; Hezarfenn,'Paris MS, fol. 1388. 
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Sultan Suleyman Qànüni's reign, of the Shaykh al-Islàm's office, in which a 
large and efficient department for the issuance of fetvas, the so-called fetva 
qalemi or fetvakhane, was set up under the direction of the fetva етим. The 
routine procedure for issuing fetvàs to private applicants *°° now became the 
following.?°? The query was submitted by the questioner (miisteftz) to one of the 
draftsmen (miisevvid or mtisveddejt) in what was later known as the pusla 
odasi.!9? Не made a rough draft of the query in the proper form (see below), 
which was then examined and, if necessary, corrected by the fetvà em?mi. A 
specimen of notes (pusla) of this kind is shown on plate ш. It contains the 
rough draft of a question and a supplementary question as well as the ques- 
tioner’s name and domicile (‘Abdullah from Karahisar). After approval by the 
felvà emint, the mübeyyiz produced a fair copy 19° which was submitted to the 
Shaykh al-Islam. The latter wrote and signed his ruling, whereupon the fetva 
was collated 110 by the mugübeleji 111 and passed to the müvezzi', who handed it 
out to the questioner. Since the name of the questioner is not mentioned in the 
fetvas and, as pointed out above, often not even on their back, the müvezei 
could in such cases establish his identity only by means of the pusla, which 
therefore must have been preserved until the conclusion of the procedure.*™ 
Questioners could also apply to the fetvà office and ask for an oral fetvà.!? 
Towards the end of the Ottoman Empire а special official there served as 
jevāb-i shifaht me mūru, i.e. was charged with giving replies by word of mouth.114 

Written fetvàs of the Shaykh al-Islims were not all issued on separate pieces 
of paper. The fetvakhane also gave replies in the margin (der kenar) of written 
requests (tstid‘a) for a Ѓебуё.115 At the beginning of this century such replies 
are said to have been signed by the Shaykh al-Islam himself only in important 
cases; generally they carried the signature and seal of the fetva emini (and the 
rets al-müsevvidin).118 

108 For official requests for fetvüs see below. 

10? HezArfenn, Paris MS, fol. 137b. The relevant passage, which is somewhat faulty, has been 
published ın Uzunçarşılı, /imiye tegkildts, 196, n. 2. Its beginning should read (according to the 
Hezarfenn MS in S. Marco Library, Venice, MS Oriental 91, fol. 76a) : Qänün-i fetva — Musteftiler 
mesd'il musevvidlere yazdtrub mubeyyizler .... For later periods see A. H. Berki, Jslám geriatinde 
Бага... tarihi ve iftd muessesest, Ankara, 1962, 83-4. 

108 On this section of the feivākhāne see М. Z. Pakalın, Osmanh tarih deyimleri ve terimlers 
sdzlugu, Istanbul, 1946-56, п, 782. 

109 Walsh (Encycl. of Islam, second ed., s.v. ‘ Fatwa’) says instead that the mumeyyiz 
examined the draft ‘ as to correotness of presentation '. This may be an error, possibly caused by 
Rycault (see below, p. 52, n. 146), who in lieu of mubeyyit writes * Mumeiz, or he who copies or 
transcribes the question fair’. 

110 j,e, the fair copy with the rough draft ? 

111 In tho early twentieth century no mugdbeleji is listed among the officials of the fetva odast 
(‘Ilmiye Salnámesi, 140—2). 

113 On the registration of fetvüs issued by Shaykh al-Islims see below. 

us For an oral fetva of the Shaykh al-Islim himself by order of the Sultan see Hammer, 
GOR, tv, 363. 

114 !TImiye Salndmest, 141; Pakalın, п, 782; Berki, 84. 

115 Berki, 84. 


116 A, Heidborn, Manuel de droit public e adminisiratif de V Empire Ottoman, 1, Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1908, 269. 
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The fetvà emint 

Gradually the chief responsibility for preparing the fetvàs of the Shaykh al- 
Islams was assumed by their fetvz eminis. According to a study by Altınbaş on 
these officials, !!" the first fetvä emini was Mehmed Muhyi 'l-Din, who served in 
the early sixteenth century under the Shaykh al-Islám ‘Ali al-Jamàli. Altinbag's 
list, which is probably incomplete, includes 69 fetva emints until the first World 
War. Being less involved in politics, the fetud eminis served, on the average, 
longer periods than their superiors, the Shaykh al-Islàms. They were trained 
legists, among whom figure authors of well-known legal works and editors of 
fetva selections. An indication of their high position in the ‘ulama’ hierarchy 
is that in the seventeenth century, for instance, fetvd eminis could be appointed 
gadis of Istanbul 118 and that in later periods they held the personal rank of 
qddi-asker of Anatolia.1® Some of them, such as Mehmed ‘Ata’ullah, 
Yenishehirli ‘Abdullah, and Vassaf ‘Abdullah in the eighteenth century, eventu- 
ally became Shaykh al-Islàms. 

The titles of some of the early fetva eminis mentioned by Altinbas—Shaykh 
al-Islam qaymagami (or vekii)—show that they served as deputies of the 
Shaykh al-Islàms during the latter's illness or absence from Istanbul. Their 
main function, however, was the direction of the Shaykh al-Islàm's fetvā odast 
(see below) with its growing staff of müsevvids—in the late eighteenth and the 
nineteenth century about 20,9? in the early twentieth century over 30—а of 
them holders of medrese degrees.121 When the Shaykh al-Islams became more and 
more engaged in government affairs, the responsibility of their fetvä eminis 
increased correspondingly. An eighteenth-century European observer 122 seems 
to be right in saying that in his time the ‘ Mufti, io. the Shaykh al-Islam, 
leaves the preparation of his fetvas entirely to the fetvd emini, who ‘ states the 
cage in his own manner, and instructs the Mufti how he should subscribe it "123 

In what way the fetvd emini ‘ instructed’ the Shaykh al-Islam is, however, 
not made clear. Did he submit to him, together with the fair copy of the 
question, a written draft of the reply ? Or did he suggest the text of the reply 
by word of mouth? A very simple method is mentioned by 1. Н. Konyali, 
unfortunately without reference to his воцгсе.2%& There were, he says, in the 
fetvikhdne two satin bags (torba), a ‘ yes bag’ and a ‘no bag’. On all fetvas 


117 Mehmed Vâmık Bukru Altınbaş, Felvá eminleri, MS in the Diyanet Igleri Başkanlığı, 
Ankara, which has begun to publish this work in ita journal, DIB Dergisi, тт, 10, 1963. 

118 Na'rm&, Ta'rikh, Istanbul, 1147, xr, 494. 

115 'TImiye Salndmest, 140. 

120 D'Ohsson, п, 260; Dustir, rv, 76, § 1 (Nsgámnüme for the fetvakhane, of 13 Muharram 
1202/19 February 1875). 

181 “Iimiye Salnámesi, 140-2. Qüdis were often appointed from their ranks (e.g. Jeride-+ 
‘Iimiye, No. 6, end of 1382/1914, 427). 

133 [Sir James Porter,] Observations on the religion . . . of the Turks, London, 1771, 144. 

113 Beo also Hammer, Staatsverfassung, 11, 377 for the early nineteenth century. Similarly, the 
muftis in certain provinces delegated this function to their amin al-futya (Gibb and Bowen, т, 
Pt. п, 187). 

124 Konyah, 109. 
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placed before him in the green bag the Shaykh al-Islam wrote olur * yes’, and on 
all those in the red one olmaz ‘no’. 

Konyal’s statement has been orally confirmed to the present writer by Ali 
Himmet Berki, who in the years 1900—14 served in the Ottoman fetvakhane as 
müsevvid and mümeyyiz. According to him, the questions formulated by a 
müsevoid under the supervision of the bash-müsevvid (reis al-miisevridin) or, 
in difficult or important cases, the fetvà emins were submitted to the Shaykh al- 
Islàm in such bags for his reply and signature. If he disagreed with the ruling 
suggested he returned the document to the fetvd odas? for renewed consideration. 
Berki adds that shortly after his appointment as Shaykh al-Islàm, in January 
1910, Hüseyn Hiisni Efendi gave orders to discontinue the traditional practice 
and submit all questions in one bag. After a few weeks, however, the Shaykh 
al-Islàm found it too tiresome to decide himself whether to give an affirmative 
or a negative reply, and restored the old system. 

Thus, it seems, in very many cases the Shaykh al-Islims wrote their reply 
without even having to read the question.!?5 This explains how, as mentioned 
above, the supplementary questions were written before a reply had been given 
to the primary one and how a very large number of fetv&s could be issued every 
day. According to d'Ohsson,!*6 fetvas on all ordinary matters, such as the 
division of the estate of а deceased person, were generally ' ready-made ' 
(préts), while two or three days were sometimes needed for the issuance of fetvas 
on less common questions. Berki 1° states that in later times the whole pro- 
cedure of issuing a fetva took one week at the most. 


Abu "l-Su'üd's instructions 

For dealing with the very many requests for fetvas of the Shaykh al-Islam 
it became necessary to formulate the question in such a manner that the reply 
could be given in as brief a form as possible, preferably in one word (‘ yes’ or 
* no?). This could be achieved only by condensing the case to a clearly defined 
point of law. If that was not practicable, one or more supplementary questions 
had to be added, as discussed above. 

The formulation of the question thus became a decisive stage in the prepara- 
tion of the fetva—another cause of the growing importance of the müsevvids and 
their chief, the fetva emins, in the procedure. In order to instruct the scribes of 
the fetva office how to draw up the questions, the Shaykh al-Islam Abu 'l-Su'üd 
wrote a short treatise, which has not yet been published.!?8 The treatise is not 


125 Whereas theoretically a mufti was expected to read the question carefully several times and 
to reply only after it had become perfectly clear to him (see al-Fatüwà al-' Alamgiriya, Cairo, 
1323, тп, 379). 

136 Tableau général, тт, 207. 

127 op. oit. (above, p. 47, n. 107), 84. 

115 Copies, with a number of variants, are found in Topkapı Sarayı Library, MS Hazine 1181, 
folios 95b-07a, and in Süleymaniye Library, MS Esat Efendi 1017, folios 95b-90b and MS Hacı 
Begir Ağa 656, fol. 235a-b (previously fol. 246a-b), the last being the best version. For a much 
shortened version see Istanbul University Library, MS A 1496, fol. 142b. 
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dated; but since it refers to Shah Celebi,12° Shaykhi Čelebi, 3° and Ma'lül- 
oghli 131 as gadis of Istanbul, Brusa, and Damascus respectively, it must have 
been composed between Rajab 976 and Rajab 977, i.e. in 1569, when Abu 'l- 
Su'üd had served about 25 years as Shaykh al-Islam. 

In the first part of his 1 ctions Abu "I-Su'üd prescribes the spelling of a 
large number of words of Arabic, Persian, and—which is noteworthy in those 
days—Turkish origin. In particular, he discusses the use of the t8’ tawila and 
t@ marbüuja (or final ha") in Arabic words, warns against the frequent mistakes of 
writing zayn for dhàl, and lays down which common corruptions of Arabic and 
Persian words in Turkish are to be rejected!3? and which ones are to be accepted 
(the later so-called ghalajat-s тезћийғе).18 He also disapproves of the use of 
certain terms, such as sdlydne instead of (the correct) havale ‘ assignment’ or 
‘transfer ' (of a revenue to an official),1?* ba‘de 'l-sübut instead of ba‘de ’l-tsbat 
© after legal evidence having been produced ’, etc 

Thereafter he objects ito certain formulations of the question which are 
legally wrong, misleading, or not helpful as a basis for the reply to be given in the 
fetva. For example, . . . talebe qüdir olur mi ‘ can he demand . . . ?’, should be 
replaced by . . . taleb édub almagha qadir olur mi ‘can he demand and 
collect . . . ?", since the right to demand is unrestricted. Instead of keniseye 
vaqf‘ a religious endowment for a (Christian) church’ (which is illegal), the clerk 
should write kentsenty fugarasina vaqf‘ a religious endowment for the poor of a 
church’. In lieu of ehl-i [бт] dakhl étmefe qadir olur mi ‘ can the executive 
(police) officers interfere # ”, the Shaykh al-Islam suggests writing (more 
explicitly and in obvious anticipation of the answer) ehl-i ‘orf «ftra édüb 
zulmen тай. almagha дайт olur mi ‘can the executive officers, fabricating 
a false accusation, wrongfully take his possessions ? '. On the other hand, if 
the act is not prohibited by the shari'a, the фео should not be ne lazim 
olur ‘ what [punishment]; is required ? ° but nesne lāzim olur mà, ' is any 
[punishment] required ? ', clearly preparing the ground for the Shaykh al-Islam’s 
reply in the negative. 

Other instructions seem to aim at protecting the Shaykh al-Islam from 
embarrassing questions as, for instance, what punishment is due in а given case 
to а дайт, a magistrate (hakim), or а governor (beğ). Questions, such as ‘ can he 
(an official) collect a fine (jer#me) ?’ or ‘ can he inflict torture (07у) ?’, are also 
to be avoided, probably because these punishments of the Ottoman secular law 
(qantin) are either frowned upon (fine) or explicitly forbidden (torture) by the 
shari a. 135 | 

129 Shah Mehmed b. Khurrem was the son-in-law of Abu 'l-Su'üd's son (see ‘Аат, 137). 

130 ‘Abd al-Qadir Shaykhi, а disciple of Abu '1-8п“йа and, later, Shaykh al-Islam (ibid., 327). 

131 Ma‘lilzide Mehmed, Abu 'l-Su'üd's son-in-law, who eventually became Shaykh al-Islam 
(‘Iimiye Salnamesi, 399—400). 

183 Such as harür for ghtrar[a] ‘ hairoloth sack’. 

133 Such as dezgah (modern tezgáh) for deaigáh ‘ work-bench ’, ‘ counter ’. 

134 of. S. J. Shaw, Ottoman Egypt in the age of the French Revolution, Cambridge, Mass., 1964, 176. 

135 of, U. Heyd, ‘ Känün and shari'a in old Ottoman criminal justice’, Proceedings of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, пп, 1, 1967, 11-12. 
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Furthermore Abu 'l-Su'üd strictly enjoins upon his clerks not to write any- 
thing out of sympathy for, i.e. in favour of, an immoral person, a beardless youth, 
а tax-collector (‘amtl) or an executive officer (ehl-i '0rf).?* They are also warned 
against preparing any fetva that may reverse (dóndürmek) the sentences and 
(thereby) tarnish the reputation of the three gadis of Istanbul, Brusa, and 
Damascus mentioned above, all of whom were his relatives or disciples. These 
instructions show that the Shaykh al-Islàms in fact did not know who the 
(private) questioners hidden under their fictitious names were and to what actual 
case their queries referred. 

Most probably the Shaykh al-Islàms in later times never received a private 
questioner nor read his original question, if he had submitted one in writing. 
Consequently, they were not in a position—even if they had the time to do so— 
to examine whether the question as formulated by the officials of their fetvakhane 
conformed with the actual case or whether it disguised or suppressed vital facts. 
True, the correctness of the presentation of the case was a problem faced by all 
muftīs,!37 who had to give their decisions ayladisha gore © according to what [the 
questioners] made known [to them]'.?* But this problem was particularly 
serious for the Ottoman Shaykh al-Islams, who delivered fetvas in very large 
numbers. Characteristically, when Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh, the great 
Muslim reformer, became Grand Mufti of Egypt in 1899 he refused to sign, as his 
predecessors had done, ready-made fetvas confirming the capital punishment 
imposed by a criminal court. He insisted on first examining himself the facts 
of the case and the proceedings of the court of justice. 


Registration 

In the last period of the Ottoman Empire the fevakhane, headed by the 
fetwa emini, was divided into an s'lamat odast and a fetvd odast (also called 
hey’ et- ift ye). According to the Nizamname of Sha‘ban 1332/July 1914,1% the 
latter was composed of two sections. The first, the te’lif-+ mest tl shu‘best, was 
charged with compiling systematic and comprehensive collections of fetva 
precedents. The officials of the second section, the taharrt- mesa’sl виш безэ, 
chose the precedents applicable to the questions submitted, prepared the replies 
to be given by the Shaykh al-Islam, and finally copied the fetvas issued, together 
with the authorities on which they were based, into special registers. 

In the earlier account cited above of the issuance of fetvàs nothing is said 
about registration. It is, however, known that in the seventeenth century 
registers (defatir) of the fetvas issued by the Ottoman Shaykh al-Islims were 


136 The two last-mentioned classes of officials are often accused by Ottoman “Шат of 
oppreasive and illegal acta (cf. Selle, 33, No. 5; 34, No. 10). 
137 of. Snouck Hurgronje (see above, p. 44, n. 87), п, 428. 
. 138 Heidborn (see above, p. 47, n. 116), 1, 268, n. 201. 
139 Muhammad Rashid Rida, Ta’rikh al-Ustádk . . . Muhammad ‘Abduh, 1, Cairo, 1350/1931, 
646. 
140 Jeride-t ‘Ilmiye, No. 4, Shewwàl 1332/1914, 155-7. 
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kept in the feteikhneJ*t In the library of the Diyanet İşleri Başkanlığı at 
Ankara two late fetva registers are preserved. One of them (MS 3627) contains 
copies of fetvas issued by the mufti of Ankara in the years 1917-18, i.e. after all 
Ottoman muftis had, in September 1916, been ordered to keep such a still- 
410.14 The other (MS 855} records the summaries of fetvās given after the first 
World War by the Ministry of Shari‘a Affairs and, as from 1924, the Department 
for Religious Affairs of the Turkish Republic. When the archives of the former 
Meshikhat, the office of the Shaykh al-Islams, in the present Müftülük of Istanbul 
are arranged and made accessible, more may perhaps be found out about the 
registration of fetvas in earlier times. 

An important innovation concerning the fetvüs of the Ottoman Shaykh al- 
Islàms was introduced a few years before the abolition of their office. With a 
view to making their rulings available not only to the questioners but to the 
public at large, newly issued fetvas were published in the Jeride-+ ‘Ilmiye, the 
official monthly periodical of the Meshikhat, which began to appear in 1332/1914. 


Fees 

According to Muslim tradition, muftis were supposed to issue their fetvis free 
of charge.?43 Recompense for their service was, as stated in the fixed formula at 
the end of the question, to be bestowed upon them by God. Some ‘wams’, 
however, held that the muftis were allowed to accept a certain remuneration, at 
least for giving their fetvas in writing 14 

The Ottoman Shaykh al-Islams, who received a high salary, were certainly 
not in need of such remuneration. In fact, in early times when the Shaykh al- 
Islāms had not yet set up & large fetva office, the questioners seem not to have 
paid any fee for the fetvas they гесеіуей.145 In the seventeenth century, 
however, a fee of seven orleight akées (about five English pence) was collected 
for every fetvü and divided among the fetud emini and/or his officials, the 
müsevvid, mübeyyiż, etc.1*4 Until the middle of the eighteenth century these 
officials 147 received only three paras for each fetva. To increase their miserable 
income, the Shaykh al-Islam Veli al-Din in 1180 or 1181/1767-8 assigned the 


141 Seo the preface of the fava emins (later Shaykh al-Islàm), Esiri Mehmed Efendi, to his 
selection of fetvas of Shaykh a Zekeriy&zàde Yahya (Grignaschi, op. cit. above, p. 36, n. 4, 
284). 

143 Jeride-i 'IHmiye, No. 26, 1334/1916, 656. 

143 of. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziya, I'làóm al-muwaggi‘in, Delhi, 1314, п, 262; al-Fatdwd al- 
‘ Alamgtriya, Cairo, 1323, ттт, ae 

144 Beo al- Fatáwà al-Bazzáziya, in the margin of al- Fatawé al-‘Alamgirtya, v, Bülaq, 1310, 49. 

145 Mojdi, 305. 

14* Hez&rfenn, Paris MS, folios 137b—-138a (two akčes to the müsevvid and five to the mübeyyit) ; 
Uzungargh, /lmiye tegkildty, 197 (according to an unpublished gantinname, two akčes to the fetvd 
emini and five to the müsevvid; mübeyyiz, mugabeleji, kalib, and тиюе); P. Rycault, The 
history of the present state of the Ottoman Empire, fourth ed., book п, oh. v, London, 1675, 197 (five 
akčes to the müsevvid, two to the mubeyyi£ (see above р. 47, n. 109) and one to the keeper of the 
Shaykh al-Islàm's seal). 

147 Ceshmizade (see next note) calls them müsevvidin but defines their duties as tahrir, tesvid, 
tebyit, and tevzi‘. 
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revenue from the gaéd of Bolu as an arpaltk for the fetvakhane and laid down that 
one-fifth of it be allocated to the fetvā emint and the rest to his subordinates.‘4° 

The official fee for the Shaykh al-Islàms' fetvàs was kept low until the end of 
the Ottoman Empire, a fact which explains the very large number of applicants. 
In the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth century it was five paras, i.e. 
about twopence (or six French sols),!4? or seven päras.15° As a result of the 
devaluation of the Ottoman currency it amounted in the middle of the nineteenth 
century to 20 paras (or 12 French centimes)!5! or, according to another 
European. source,® up to two or three piastres ' which aid in defraying the 
expences of the Fethwa Eminy ’. In addition to the fee, however, the questioners 
are said to have often given the latter a bribe with a view to receiving & 
favourable fetva.1% 

The provincial muftis, who in the late eighteenth century are said to have 
numbered 210 in the Ottoman Empire,}*4 generally exacted a fee for delivering 
a fetva, but the statement 155 that it was proportioned to the wealth of the 
petitioner requires further proof. Evliya Čelebi mentions that in the seventeenth 
century a provincial mufti’s fee for a fetvà was ten akées.1°° The mufti of Aleppo 
in the following century is said 157 to have received a little over a shilling in 
English money for each fetvà. In nineteenth-century J erusalem the mufti used 
to charge по stated fee but to accept a present instead.!59 In the first part of the 
same century the chief (Hanafi) mufti of Cairo, who played a much larger role 
in the administration of justice than the traditional Ottoman muftis, exacted 
© seldom less than ten piasters, and often more than a hundred or two hundred ' 
as fee for a fetva.t5® (At that time five piastres were equivalent to one 
shilling.) 1% Even then a famous chief mufti of Egypt is reported never to have 
taken a fee for his fetvas, but he was considered a ‘ rare example of integrity '.1*: 


4. CONTENTS AND LEGAL BASIS 
On principle, a fetva should be given only in respect to problems that had 
actually arisen and not on strange and abstruse matters.‘ Ottoman Shaykh 


148 В, Kütükoğlu (ed.), Cesmf-záde tarihi, Istanbul, 1959, 67-8; Sham‘d&nizide, Muri’ 
aLtawürikh, Bayezit Library, MS Bayezit 5144, fol. 456b. 

149 D'Ohsson, тт, 267; T. Thornton, The present state of Turkey, London, 1809, І, 194. 

150 Hammer, Staateverfassung, 11, 377. 

151 A. Ubicini, Lettres sur la Turquie, 1, Paris, 1863, 83 (referring to Ottoman mnuftis in general). 

153 C, White, Three years in Constantinople, London, 1846, п, 166. 

183 Porter (see above, p. 48, n. 122), 144. 

134 D'Ohsson, п, 284; repeated in Hammer, Staatsverfassung, п, 390. 

155 Gibb and Bowen, 1, Pt. п, 137. 

158 Seyahatnáme, тп, 429 (Edirne) ; 1v, 175 (Van). 

15? A. Russell, The natural history of Aleppo, London, 1794, 1, 321. 

155 J. Finn, Stirring times, London, 1878, т, 176. 

159 E, W. Lane, The modern Egyptians, ch. iv (Everyman’s Library, London and New York, 
1936, 117-18). 

160 jbid., 116, n. 3. 

151 ibid., 121. See also A. von Kremer, Aegypten, Leipzig, 1863, п, 78. 

182 of. al-Fatawa al- Alamgiriya, Cairo, 1328, тш, 379 (wa-la уай al-ifta^ fi-mà lam уада); 
Taghkbpriihizide, Mawdi‘at al-*ulüm, Istanbul, 1318, 1, 90. 
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al-Islims are, however, known to have ruled on theoretical eases, though 
sometimes with hesitation.1® Fetvas were also issued on theological and moral 
questions, such as whether al-Khidr, the well-known legendary figure, is bodily 
alive or not 164 or what is better for man—to have much or little property.195 

A large number of Ottoman fetvas deal with very simple legal questions the 
reply to which is obvious and free from any doubt. Though in the treatise 
mentioned above Abu ’l-Su‘tiid instructed his officials not to write ‘ anything 
that is clearer than sunlight and [any] question [the reply to] which is very well 
known ’, Shaykh al-TIalàms again and again issued fetvas on such commonplace 
questions as the statute of limitation, the validity of the sale of a wagf building 
as freehold property, whether the wife of one’s deceased father is mahrem (i.e. 
in the forbidden degrees of relationship for marriage), whether a case that has 
been decided by a gadt may be heard anew,2® ete. 

This is not astonishing in any way. First, the fetva in Islam not only served 
ав а means to explain and apply the law in complicated cases; it was also 
used simply to state it for people who were not in a position to look up a law- 
book themsolves.5" Moreover, the presentation of a fetva may have become 
customary in many lawsuits, even if they dealt with the most common problems. 
Finally, as was noticed by a European observer in Istanbul,1*8 many people 
preferred settling their disputes out of court in conformity with the (much 
cheaper) ruling of а mufti. Even the Shaykh al-Islàms did not consider it 
beneath their dignity to issue fetvas on the simplest questions of law.19? As 
muftis of Istanbul they fulfilled there the function of an ordinary mufti. The 
formal likeness discussed above of their fetvüs to those of provincial muftis 
{except for the latter’s title in the signature and the citation of authorities) 
indicates that, as far as the issuing of fetvas is concerned, the Shaykh al-Islam 
was merely a primus inter pares. 

In addition to questions on religious beliefs and practices and on various 
cases of private law, many'matters of public law were submitted to the muftis. 
Examples are fetvüs concerning war and peace, administrative measures and 
reforms, taxation, certain aspects of criminal law, especially the punishment 
of rebels and the executions of officials, the deposition of the Sultan, etc.17° 
Most of these were issued by tho Shaykh al-Isláms, often after consultation with 
other leading ‘ulama 17! but provincial muftis too delivered fetvàs on questions 


163 e.g. KAtib Čelebi, Mizan al-haqq fs ikhtiyGr al-ahaqq, Istanbul, 1280, 11-12, 136-7. 

164 Bayezit Library, MS Veliyuddin 3216, fol. 73a—b. 

168 Diyanet İşleri Bagkanhi Library, MS 3563, fol. 332a. 

166 ‘Timiye Salnámesi, 461, 531, 619; Istanbul University Library, MS Т 4401, No. 44. 

187 See T. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des tslamischen Gesetzes, Leiden and Leipzig, 1910, 55. 

108 White, п, 166. 

169 Many Grand Muftis of Egypt, on the other hand, are said to have refused to deliver fetvas 
to private persons (Rashid Rida, Ta'rikh al-Ustadh, т, Cairo, 1394, 279). 

170 See Topkapi Sarayı Archives, E 12079. Copies of anonymous fetvüs of this kind are 
preserved in beautifully written manuscripte, probably copied for the Sultan himself (e.g. 
Topkapi Sarayı Library, MSS Hazine 1650 and Bagdat 107). 

171 D'Ohsson, 11, 206 ; Hammer, Staateverfassung, п, 377. 
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of taxes and criminal justice.1”? Fetvas on state affairs were generally requested 
by the Sultan, а vizier, or another bigh government or court official. It is 
claimed 173 that the number of such fetvàs grew in the seventeenth and espe- 
cially the eighteenth century, when the central government more and more felt 
the need for a legalization of its acts. Correspondingly, it may be added, the 
importance of the ‘ulama’ corps and its head, the Shaykh al-Islam, in the body 
politic increased during this period of Ottoman decline. 

Though theoretically the mufti was the expounder of the religious law of 
Islam, the Ottoman Shaykh al-Islims and provincial muftis did not, as has.been 
said,174 issue only fetvas based on the law of the злата. A separate chapter at 
the end of many Ottoman fetva selections 175 treats of agrarian and ‘ feudal’ 
matters which were regulated by secular State law (фйтийп) or the Sultan’s 
fermans. Other subjects on which the Ottoman muftis ruled in accordance with 
non-shari'a law were taxation, certain criminal affairs, and legal procedure. In 
numerous cases of this kind the Shaykh al-Islam first asked the mshanji, the 
official responsible for the qnn and significantly called ‘the mufti of the gantn’, 
what its regulations on the point in question were and then gave his ruling in 
accordance withit.17® In other instances the Shaykh al-Islam might even apply to 
the Sultan himself and request his decision. Particularly in cases of disagreement 
among the legists of the past (Лилу al-fugaha’) he asked the Sultan to prescribe 
which opinion should be followed. The most famous compilation of fetvis based 
on fermàns of the Sultan is the so-called Ma'rüzat of the Shaykh al-Islam Abu 
'lGu'üd;!77 who, more than other Ottoman muftis, is known to have issued a 
great many fetvàs on non-shari'a questions!" In late Ottoman times the 
te lif mesa il shu'besi of the Shaykh al-Islam’s fetva odast had permanently to 
revise fetva precedents concerning wagf property and State land in accordance 
with new decrees of the Sultan? In addition to references to the gantn 1% 
and imperial fermans, the cadastral registers (defter-+ khāqānī) 1% and even 
Capitulations (‘ahdndme) with foreign governments 18 are cited in Ottoman 
fetvüs as basis for the muftis’ rulings.!9? 

1 eg. Ö. L. Barkan, Osmanh imparatorlugunda zirat ekonominin hukukt ve mali esasları, 
I, kanunlar, Istanbul, 1043, p. 209, $ 14; Topkapı Sarayı Archives, Е 12079, No. 3. 

173 D'Ohsson, п, 2601; Uzungargihi, Zimiye tegksláts, 198, n. 1. 

174 e.g. Fekete, Einfuhrung, p. Іхпі, col. 2. 

175 e.g. KemBlpaghaz&de, Fetāvā, Beledıye Library, МВ М. Cevdet О 44 end; ‘Ali Efendi, 
Felávà, Aya Sofya Library, MS 1572, folios 493b-496b ; Yenishohirli ‘Abdullah, Bahjat al-fatäwä, 
Istanbul, 1266, 640-3. See also the selection of fetvas on agrarian matters called Qantinname-+ 
Uskubi (Atif Ef. Library, Istanbul, MS 1163, folios 12b ff.). 

118 Milli Tetebbu'lar Mejmii‘ast, 1,610; Bayezit Library, MS Bayezit 4789, folios 18b, 21a, ete. 

177 See Horster, op. cit. (above, p. 35, n. 3). For a discussion of this work see my forthcoming 
Studies in old Ottoman criminal law. 

178 ‘At&T, 185 ; Hez&rfenn, Paris MS, fol. 138a. 

179 Seo the Nizdmname of Sha‘bin 1332/July 1914 in Jeride-t 'Ilmiye, No. 4, Shawwal 1332/ 
1914, p. 156, § 4. 

180 Ag well as local custom, provided, at least theoretically, that it is not contrary to the 
sharia (Tashkopruluzade, Mawddü'at, І, 91). 

131 See Pir Mehmed, Zahir al-Qudat, Suleymaniye Library, MS Esat Efendi 852, fol. 3b. 


181 e.g. Dubrovnik Archives, Acta Turcarum, C 10, Nos. 19 and 44. 
183 of. Heyd, ‘ Künün and sharia’ (above, p. 50, n. 185), 8-9, 12-14. 
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The official Ottoman mitftis were to decide in accordance with the prevailing 
or soundest opinion of the Hanafi madhhab, the dominant school of law in the 
Empire. Exceptions were dlearly defined in the Nigàmnáme mentioned &bove.154 
According to its section 6, à not generally accepted Hanafi opinion and even an 
opinion of one of the other three orthodox schools (the Shafi, Maliki, and 
Hanbali) may, with the approval of the highest fetva authorities and the Sultan, 
serve as basis for fetvas, if they are considered to be in the best public interest of 
the time. | 

In Ottoman towns with a considerable non-Hanafi population (i.e. particu- 
larly in the Arab provinces), non-official muftis of the other schools of law wero 
allowed to issue fetviis on limited subjects in accordance with their traditions,185 
The general rule was that every mufti had to base his fetvas on the opinions of 
his own school, even if the questioner belonged to another.18¢ 

Unlike the gadi’s judgment, the fetva is not a sentence which must be 
carried out (mulzim bi "Lhulm); it merely gives authoritative legal advice 
(mukhbir ‘an al-hukm), which in practice was not always followed by the 
questioner. Qüdis too sometimes refused to accept a mufti’s ruling.18? This is 
not surprising, as it could happen that the two parties in a lawsuit, having sub- 
mitted their case separately to the same mufti, both obtained a favourable fetva 
from him.188 Fekete therefore goes too far when he attributes—even tem- 
porary—‘ Gesetzeskraft? to the fetvas.189 Theoretically, however, fetvas, 
especially of Shaykh al-Islàms, could not be ignored. According to the rulings of 
several Shaykh al-Islims,1 disregard of fotvaa (provided they conform with the 
shari‘a) makes a Muslim liable to ta‘zir punishment and even reduces him to the 
status of an infidel (kafir), and а @@% who fails to act in accordance with them 
deserves to be dismissed from office. 

Whatever may have been the practical effectiveness of the fetvas, Walsh’s 
view 191 that the decisions of distinguished Shaykh al-Islims were of no value as 
“legal precedents’ is correct only in the sense that they did not make ‘ case- 
law’. There can, however, be little doubt that, at least in later periods, the 
Ottoman muftis and even the Shaykh al-Islàms generally ruled in conformity 
with the decisions of their great predecessors.!?? The Ottoman fetva thus played 
a major role in the development and crystallization of Muslim religious law in 
the last few centuries. ' 


184 Jeride-i ‘Ilmiye, No. 4, Shawwal 1332/1914, 156. 

155 D'Ohsson, rr, 284 ; Hammer, Slaatsverfassung, п, 891. 

1** Seo Mehmed Fight al-‘Ayntabi, Risála fs Adab al-mufti, Library of Dil ve Tarih-Coğrafya 
Fakultesi, Ankara, MS Ismail Saib 757, fol. 12a-b. 

187 See, for instance, Selle, 63, No. 10 {for olan in the question read olana ?). 

188 See Ubicini (above, р. 53, п. 151), т, 83. 

189 Einführung, р. Ixiii, col. 2. | 

190 Nuruosmaniye Library, Istaribul, MS 1967, folios 21b and 25a (fetväs of Kemalpashazáde) ; 
Istanbul University Library, MS Т 12112, fol. 44b (Ьу of Shaykh Mehmed). See aleo Selle, 17, 
No. 2; 63, No. 10. | 

191 Encycl. of Islam, second ed.,'s.v. ‘ Fatwa’. 

191 ef. d'Ohsson, п, 261; Jerideli туе, No. 4, Shawwal 1332/1914, pp. 155-0, 8 3. 


PRIYA DAS, AUTHOR OF THE BHAKTIRASABODHINI 
By R. D. GUPTA 


Priya Das was the first commentator on Nübhà Das’s celebrated work, the 
Bhaktamala. His commentary entitled Bhaktirasabodhini is a most valuable 
exposition of the Bhaktamála, and later commentaries are mainly based on 
Priya Das’s work. It is both surprising and disappointing how little is known 
about Priya Das. Although all the writers on the history of Hindi literature 
have frequently referred to and quoted from the commentary, only a few 
sentences, in some cases not more than two or three, are devoted to the author.! 
This paper attempts to throw light on some aspects of his life and his other 
works, and to remove certain misconceptions. 

Priya Das is known as the author of the Bhaktirasabodhint. There is no 
mention of his other works in any history of Hindi literature. Baba Krsna Das 
(abbreviated to BKD) of Kusum Sarovar, Govardhan, Mathura, published four 
other works of Priya Das, viz. Rasikamohant, Ananyamodini, Cahabel, and 
Bhaktasumirani, under the title Priya Das ji kı granthavalt in v.s. 2007/ 
A.D. 1950.2 P. D. Mital, in his Cattanya mat aur braj sahitya (Mathura, 1963, 
244 ff.) gives a short description of five works of Priya Das, including the 
Bhaktirasabodhina as the first and then Ananyamodint, Cahabeh, Bhaktasumarint 
[sic], and Rasikamohint [sic]. P. D. Mital’s account of the last four works is 
based on Priya Das js kt granthavalt.. BKD, in his preface,” informs us of the 
existing manuscripts or the previous editions on which he has based the text of 
the four works ;4 but P. D. Mital does not refer to them at all. 

The other source of information on the works of Priya Das consists of the 
volumes of Report on Search for Hindi Manuscripis,° the complete series of 
which is not available in Britain, but there is accessible an abridged edition 
entitled Hastalikhst hindi pustakd ka samksipt vivaran (referred to hereafter as 
HSV), 2 vols., Banaras, v.s. 2021/A.D. 1964.9 Under the heading Priya Das, 
HSV, 1, 600, attributes 11 works to him. These ате: Ananyamodini, Padarat- 
naval, Pipa ji kī kath, Priyadasasamgraha, Bhaktamalarasabodhini tika (the 


1 For example, see R. C. Sukla, Hindi sahitya kā itihds, Banüras, 1952, 147; R. K. Varma, 
Hindi sahitya kā Glocandtmak üihās, Allahabad, 1048, 677 and 680; Ganeé Vihārīi Мита and 
others, Miórabandhu vinod, x, Allahabad, v.s. 1970/A.p. 1913, 891-2; and D. Varma (ed.), 
Hindi eáhitya. kos, п, Ban&rae, 1063, 281. 

з On the title-page the first and the last works are given as Rasikamohiné and ВАайавитигин 
respectively. 

3 See Priya Раз ji ki granthavalt, preface, 1-4. All the comments made by BKD, referred to 
in this article, are drawn from his preface. 

+ Bee below, pp. 59-61. 

5 These reporte were published by the Nagari Pracarini Sabh& of Banüras under the title 
Report on Search for Hindi Manuscripts (annual from 1900, triennial from 1906) and under the 
title Khoj тё upalabdha hastalikhit hind? granthó ke irasvárgik vivaran from 1926. See also R. B. 
McGregor, ‘Some Bhartrhari commentaries in early Braj Bhag& prose’, BSOAS, XXVI, 2, 
1963, 314. 

в Under Report on Search, references in this article are made to the actual report as referred 
to in HSV. 
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Bhakitrasabodhini is also known by this title), Bhaktiprabhā kī sulocam fika, 
Bhàgavatasulocani tika, Rastkamodini (cf. Rasikamohani, °hint above and dis- 
cussion below), Samgraha, Sàmgstamala, and Sdmgitaratnakara.’ This list does 
not include Cahabelt or Bhaktasumirani, but under their respective headings 
(cited as Cahabelt and Bhaktisumtrani), the former is ascribed to Priya Das 5 
and the latter to Cain Rai who has been described as a disciple of Priya Das.® 
Thus, in this list and/or under separate alphabetical entries, HSV ascribes to 
Priya Das the first three of the four works published by BKD. 

W. Ward 1° has mentioned a Bhagavata in the dialect of Bundelkhand 
written by Priyü-Dasü (ie. Priyadisa) who has been regarded by Garcin de 
Tassy + and G. A. Grierson ?? as Priya Das, the author of the Bhaktirasabodhini. 
Priya Das wrote his works in Вга] Bhaga, and not in the dialect of Bundelkhand. 
Therefore, the author of the Bhagavata mentioned by Ward must have been 
another Priy& Das, and possibly the same Priya Das who has been described by 
Raghuràj Simha 19 as the preceptor of his father, Viévanath Simha, to whom 
he recited and elucidated the Bhagavata Purüna. BKD has mentioned another 
work written by Priy& Das which is a translation in Braj Bhàásà verse of 
selected élokas of the Bhagavata Purina. He also states that a manuscript 
of this work is in the Nagari Pracarini Sabha of Baniras. BKD is probably 
referring to Bhagavata sulocaná Ей, which is ascribed to Priya Das in Report 
on Search, 1941-3, 141. This work and those works listed above of which 
neither manuscripts nor printed editions are available here have not yet been 
studied, and no information on their form or content, far less their authenticity, 
can be given. Therefore these are excluded from the following discussion. 


(i) Bhakttrasabodhini.4 This is a free commentary on the Bhaktamála and 
is composed in Braj Bhasa verse. It contains 630 kavitta (abbreviated to kav.) 
verses, excluding the four extra verses after kav. 15 which I regard as a later 
interpolation. Out of the eight Bhaktamála manuscripts in England, the 


” For full references to the MSS of the works not discussed below see HSV, avv. 
* HSF, 1, 291. 
? HSF, п, 62. 

10 A view of the history, literature and mythology of the Hindus, 1v, London, 1820, 481. 

71 Histoire de la littérature hindouie et hindoustanie, 11, Paris, 1870, 511. 

11 The modern vernacular literature of Hindustan, Caloutta, 1889, 86. 

B Rümarasküvali, Bombay, 1956, 897-8 ; see also p. 66, n. 31. 

14 A general account of the Bhaktirasabodhini, discussing ita relation to the parent text, its 
title, date, metre, total number of verses, structure, and narrative element, is given ш my article 
* The Bhaktirasabodhini of Ргїу& Dasa’, Le Muséon, LXXXI, 3-4, 1968. 

15 For the text and farther details, see Appendixes I and П m my Ph.D. thesia, Studies in the 
Bhaktirasa-bodhini of Priya Dasa (University of London, 1967) ; see also my article cited above 
ш п. 14. 

1* Three India Office Library MSS, Nos. В.52 (v.s. 1869/a.D. 1812), C I2 (incomplete), 
D 11 (undated); one British Museum MB, Add. 27215 (incomplete and does not molude the 
commentary); four Bodleian Library MSS, Nos. Hindi f 2 (dated v.s. 1858/a.p. 1801), W 329 
(dated v.s. 1877/a.p. 1820), W 349 (does not include the commentary), W 421 (dated Saka 
Samvat 1647/a.p. 1725). A number of MBS are listed in НУ, І (в.у. Bhaktamalarasabodhins 
4), of which the oldest is dated v.s. 1831/A.p. 1774. If the date of W 421, given in the saribe’s 
colophon, is correct, this must ba the oldest existing MS. 
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five which are complete and do not exclude the commentary, and all the printed 
editions give the same date : 

samvata prasiddha dasa sáta, sata unhaitara 

phalaguna hi mäsa badi saptam’ bitatkat / (kav. 633.3) 17 
‘On the seventh day of the dark half of the month of Phalgun (February— 
March), v.s. 1769 (a.D. 1712)’. 
The author’s name is given in the following lines : 

narayanadasa sukha rasa bhaktamála lat kai 

priyadasa dása ura basau rahau chaikas / (kav. 633.4) 
‘May Narayan Das (i.e. Nabha Das) with the treasure of happiness, the 
Bhaktamdla, pervade and dwell in the heart of the servant Priya Das’. 

(ii) Rastkamohant. This work is composed in dohá metre, having 111 dohds. 

It describes the importance of the walk around Braj (braj partkrama), starting 
from Vrndavan. All the main places such as Prem Sarovar, Nand Ойу, Таша 
Kund, Radha Kund, and several others have been described in the light of 
their association with Krsna and Radha. According to the date given in dohā 
104, the work was completed in A.D. 1737: 


samvata dasa sat sáta, sat, nawe au varhs cara / 

tiths tritiyā vaisdga sudi, pragatyau sata mami hara // 
‘On the third day of the light half of the month of Vaisakh (April-May), 
Samvat 1794, appeared this necklace of real jewels (Rastkamohani) "s 


The author's own explanation of the title follows, and it confirms the reading 
°mohani as against ^modins in HSV : 

rasika janani mana mohani, tate paharyau Аата / 

kamti mohani tate paryau, rasika тоћат пата // (dohà 105 f.) 
‘Inasmuch as it captivated the minds of lovers (rastka), they wore it as a 
necklace. By its beauty it is captivating, therefore it got the name Rastka- 
mohani '. 
Priya Das’s name occurs in dohà 107 : 

rasika imdu govimda ri kumja vasa атауйза / 

priyadasa tha nama jina guhyau ойи vasa / / 
* Sri Govinda, who is the supreme lover, is keen to dwell in the bower. He who 
is named Priyé Das strung this abode of love’. 


Two MSS of the work have been described respectively in Report on Search, 


17 In this article, references are made, as with this quotation, to verse and line. Up to verse 
101 the numbers refer to the constituted text of the first 101 verses of the commentary presented 
in my Ph.D. thesis. For ease of typing the text and translation in my thesis, I divided each line 
of the kavitia verses into two, thus making eight lines (numbered from 1 to 8) m each verse. 
From verse 101 onwards the numbers refer to S. 8. Bhagavin Prasid’s printed edition, Bri 
Bhaktamala, fourth ed., Lucknow, 1962, in which the four lines of each verse are clearly marked, 
though not numbered. 
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1929-31, 273 d, and 1941-3, 519 4, of which the first is dated v.s. 1835/ 
А.р. 1778 and the second y.s. 1826/4.p. 1769. Apart from these two MSS of 
the work, BKD tells us of another which he obtained from Sri Nand Кіќог 
* Mukutavale’ of Vindavan. 

(ш) Ananyamodint. There are 69 dohà verses in this work; doha 13 is 
followed by one kavitta verse, dohā 61 by two, and doha 64 by four. These 
seven kavitta verses are separately numbered, and dohā 53 is followed by eleven 
padas composed by Hariram Vyas. These eleven padas are also separately 
numbered from 1 to 11, and the name Vyas or Vyàs Das occurs in the last line 
of each pada. The work is not dated but Priyà Dās’s name occurs in the last 
verse, dohà 69. The fourth pada (foot) of this verse is metrically faulty, having 
12 instead of 11 ғаз. | 


ananyamodini raci kalt, deta ananyant moda / 

priyadàsa je drrha bhaye, tinakt muda bhari goda // 
“І recited Ananyamodtni, giving pleasure (moda) to the single-minded (ananya). 
Priyé Das says it: those who were thus resolute were filled with joy ’. 
This short work deals with the true nature of devotion, and emphasizes complete 
and undivided devotion td Krsna and Radha. Two MSS of this work are 
described respectively in Report on Search, 1929-31, 273 A, and 1941-3, 519 &, 
of which the second MS is dated v.s. 1826/A.p. 1769. BKD refers to an earlier 
edition of this work published by Sri Jagmohan Lal Srivàstav. 

(iv) Cahabelt. There are 50 ата verses in this work, of which the last one 
is followed by one kavitta verse, not numbered. This work describes the beauty 
of Krgna and Radha to whóm the poet pays homage, expressing his eagerness 
to see them. The author’s name occurs in v. 48: 

yaha іо саћа belt upajdi, priyadasa lagi аза / 

samaya kajaksa bhaye phala lage, saphala karahu banavisa // 
‘This Cahabelt (creeper of longing) has been grown; Priya Das has planted 
his hope. If fortune smiles, it will bear fruit. Make my stay in Vrindavan 
fruitful ’. | 
According to Report on Searbh, 1917-19, 139, a MS of the work is in the posses- 
sion of Gosvami Radha Caran of Vmdavan. BKD refers to an earlier edition 
of this work, also published ‘by Sri Jagmohan Lal Srivastav. 

(v) Bhaktasumirant. This is a short work which lists all the names of 
devotees mentioned in the BAaktamála. There are 235 cawpat verses. BKD 
tells us that his published text of the work is based on a MS which he obtained 
from Вара Vamsi Das, Kalidah, Vrndivan. Priya Dàs's name occurs in the 
last verse, cawpdt 235 : | 

bhakta sumtrant sumarana karai 7А 

priyddasa tina pada таја dharé [sic] // 
‘Priya Das will place [on liis head] the dust of the feet of one who recites 
Bhaktasumsrant (rosary of devotees) ’. 
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But the authorship of this work has been called in question. The Misra brothers 
and Report on Search, 1906-8, 143, ascribe the work to Cain Rai. According to 
this report there is a MS of the work, dated v.s. 1835/A.p. 1778, in the 
State Library at Tikamgarh. P. D. Mital 18 includes Bhaktasumirant (cited as 
Bhaktasumarint) among Priya Das’s works, but he also says that it has been 
ascribed to Cain Rai. 

These five works ascribed to Priya Das have the following features indicative 
of a common authorship. 

(i) The method of composition in the opening verses of these five works is 
similar ; they all contain an invocation to Caitanya. The text and translation 
of the opening lines of each work is as follows. 

Bhaktirasabodhini, kav. 1: 

mahaprabhu krsna cattanya manaharana jū ke 

carana ko dhyana mere пата mukha дйўуаз / 
‘I was meditating on the feet of the charming Mahaprabhu Krsna Caitanya 
and singing God’s Name with my mouth’. 

Rastkamohani, dohà 1 : 

mahaprabhu caitanya hari, rasika manohara nama / 

sumiri carana aravimda vara, varnd mahima dhama // 
‘Mahaprabhu Caitanya is Hari, the lover with the charming name. I meditate 
on his beautiful lotus-feet and sing the glory of his domain’. 

Ananyamodint, doha 1: 

sri caitanya manaharana Баја, sri nityananda samga / 

ért advaita prabhu parigada [sic], jaise ато атда // 
‘Meditate on the charming Sri Caitanya. Sri Nityánand and Sri Advait are 
his attendants ; they are like the body and its limbs’. 

Cahabeh, ата 1: 

hà hà śrī manaharana mahdprabhu, sri nityananda gad / 

amita prema phala diye sabana ko, eka biimda rasa рай // 
* O Sri Mahaprabhu, the charming one, and Sri Nityanand, I sing your praises. 
You gave everyone the fruit of the eternal love, may I too receive а drop of it’. 

Bhaktasumsrant, caupás 1: 

sumirau ér manaharana anüpa / 

Mahüprabhu cattanya затїйра // 
* Meditate on the charming and incomparable nature of Mahaprabbu Caitanya '. 

It will be seen from the lines quoted above that the word manaharana (та) 
occurs in four works and manohara in one; these are synonyms, meaning 
‘ charming’ (lit. ‘ heart-captivating "), referring to Caitanya. As a pun they 
suggest the name of Priya Das’s preceptor, Manohar Das, and thus both 


18 op. cit., 246 f. 
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Caitenya and Manohar Das are being praised. An alternative translation of the 
opening lines of kav. 1 of the Bhaktirasabodhini, for example, illustrates this : 

‘I was meditating on the feet of Mahaprabhu Krsna Caitanya and of Manohar 
Das and singing God’s Name with my mouth’. 

After the invocation to!Caitanya and Manohar Das, Rasikamohani, Ananya- 
modini, and Cahabelt proceed to praise the six immediate followers of Caitanya, 
Ripa, San&ten, Gopal Bhatta, etc.—another Caitanyaite feature. While this 
feature 1s not explicit in Bhakttrasabodhini and Bhaktasumirani, there can be 
no doubt of their Caitanyaite affiliation. 

(i) A deep love for Vrndàvan, which occupies a central position in the 
Caitanya cult, is expressed in Rastkamohani, Ananyamodini, and Cahabeli, the 
three works which are indépendent ала in which the author is free to express 
his feelings and ideas. In the nature of its theme, Rasikamohani is entirely 
devoted to a description of the physical features of Vmdavan and their religious 
significance. Vrndávan is ке as the jewel in the crown composed of all the 
sacred places : 

hari dhamant ko vm mans, vrnddvana mani paya / (dohà 8T) 
The following verses are typical of Priy& D&s's praise of Vmdavan : 

bhitala mé vrndà vipana, e sarvopari ahi / 

bari bhüla nahi vasa вакал, phira kaba pavas tàhi // (dohà Т) 
* The best place on the earth is Vrndàvan. It will be tho greatest mistake if 
one does not live there. When will one find it again ? ' 

Даба vrndavan dhama ke, pyare lagé riipa / 

taba sampats tana bhoga kari, saba vidhi bhagit bhiisa // (dohà 19) 
* When the places and the beauty of Vrndàvan become dear to one, all kinds 
of desires for wealth and physical pleasures fly away ’. 
The theme of the glorification of Vrndavan is prominent also in Ananyamodini 
and Cáhabeh, although in ‘these cases it is not the central theme (e.g. see 
Ananyamodini, vv. 9, 55-61; and Cahabelt, vv. 32, 46). 

Furthermore, in Rastkamohant and Cahabeht, the term radhdramana, 
referring to Ње Radhiramana Temple іп Vrndàvan, is applied in order to 
praise Gopal Bhatta, who had founded this temple in v.s. 1599/A.p. 1542.19 
The following will illustrate this : 

ri gupal radharamana, vipana vihari prana / (R, dohà 2) 
‘The Rádharamana т of Sri Gopal Bhatta is as dear to Krsna (vipina- 
vihàárt) as his life’. 

hā hā &rimadbhatta дой, ri gopala jū nama / 

radhdramana rüpa guma sampati, vilasata athó јата // (C, dohà 4) 
О Sri Bhatta Gosvami, your name is Gopal. The Radhaéramana Temple is the 
treasure of beauty and charm, shining all the time’. 

19 of. F. S. Growse, Mathura : а district memow, 1, [Allahabad], North-Western Provinces 
Government Press, 1874, 121 ; and also P. D. Mital, op. cit., 33. 
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As a pun the word gopála suggests the name of Krsna, and taking the other 
meaning of vilasata, ‘ to sport’, this verse can also be interpreted as follows : 
‘© Sti Bhatta Gosvami, the Rādhāramaņa Temple із a treasure of beauty and 
charm. He whose name is Gopal (Krsna) sports there all the time ’. 


In Bhaktasumtrani, the term explicitly refers to the Radharamana Temple. 
We are told that this work was written at the command of the priest of the 
temple, which would suggest that the author was closely associated with this 
temple in Vrindavan : 

Srimata rüdhüramana ријӣт / 

ajfiá di so тай ura dhart // (caupat 232) 
‘The priest of the Radharamana Temple gave me the command and I 
accepted it’. 
It is of great importance that in the Bhaktirasabodhint, kav. 631.4, Priya Das 
tells us that he lived in Vrndavan : 


. . . karyo visa orndàvana lila mili gat har / 
“Т lived in Vrndàvan. I have sung the divine sports’. 


(iii) In all these five works the author’s name given is Priya Das, as shown 
in the lines quoted above from each work. The first eight verses of the Bhaktira- 
sabodhini constitute the commentator's preface and the last five form the 
conclusion, in which he provides us with some information about himself. 
In the opening lines of kav. 631 he declares himself a disciple of Manohar Das 
and author of the commentary : 

tnahi ke dasa dasa, dasa priyadasa janau 

tina lat bakhanau татам, Ка sukhadài has / 
* Know Priya Das as a servant of the servants of his (Manohar Das’s) servants. 
He has written this commentary ; believe that it is a source of pleasure '. 
In kav. 633.1, the author refers back to bis preface (kav. 1) and tells us : 

nabha jū kau abhilasa pürana las kiyau mai tau 

taki sakhi prathama sunas nike gatkat / 
* I have fulfilled the wish of Nabha Das. Good testimony to that wish was given 
at the beginning ’. 

The fact that this verse is couched in the first person ; that the language, 
style, and metre of the five concluding verses are, quite unlike the demonstrable 
interpolation in the Priya Das MSS (see p. 58), typical of the main body of 
the commentary ; and that all five verses are present in all available MSS (one 
dated a.D. 1725), combine to make it virtually certain that they are authentic 
and that the information they contain is reliable. 

As regards the other four works published by BKD, despite the evidence 
given above, the question of the authorship remains open, and I do not preclude 
the possibility that someone, perhaps a disciple of Priya Das, wrote any or all 
of the four works, using Priya Düs's name. It is not clear from Report on 
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Search, 1906-8, 143, or the Misra brothers’ statement why they ascribe 
Bhaktasumsrant to Cain Rai. Neither publication gives any evidence for it. 
However, only a thorough study of the MSS in India can bring nearer the 
solution of this problem. 


There is a common misconception that Priya Das was a contemporary of 
Nabha Das. In kav. 1.3—4| Priy& Das states : 
taha samai nabha jū nai ägyā dat lax dhari 
fikā vistári bhaktamàla ko sunasyai / 
* At that time *? Nabha Das gave the order, and I accepted it : write a detailed 
commentary on the ВАаМдтайа and recite it’. 


The author’s statement has led many scholars astray. Radha Krsna Das, 
for example, explicitly states that N&bhà Das issued the command in person 
and that he lived long after v.s. 1700/А.р. 1643. Similarly, Œ. A. Grierson #2 
implies that Priya Das was a pupil and contemporary of Nabha Das. Не 
further writes : ‘ As he (Priya Das) tells us in the introductory verses, he wrote 
it (the commentary) under the direct orders of Nàbh& Das '. Although aware 
of the considerable hiatus between the death of Nabha Das and the date of the 
commentary, nevertheless, relying on Ргіуа Das’s statement in the opening 
verse of the commentary and a further statement in kav. 633.1, Grierson is 
convinced that the two poets were contemporaries. The Misra brothers 24 
attempt to explain this away by stating that Priya Das composed his com- 
mentary long after receiving the command of Nabha Das. 

But in spite of these arguments one is compelled by tho length of the time-lag 
between the two poets to conclude that they were not contemporaries. Even if, 
for the sake of argument, one accepts the upper limit for the date of the 
Bhaktaméla as v.s. 1696/a.D. 1639, as has been suggested by S. $. Bhagavan 
Prasad 2° and accepted by Grierson,** then, supposing that Priya Das was only 
20 years old at the time he received Nabha Das’s command, he would still have 
been 93 years old by the time he completed his commentary in А.р. 1712, for 
Nabha Das could not have ordered him to write the commentary before he 
himself had completed the Bhaktamala. This means that Priya Das would have 
been 118 years old by the time he completed Rasikamohani (A.D. 1737), and if 
one accepts, as so many do,’ A.D. 1624 as the upper limit for the date of the 


1? Priy& Das is referring here to the previous lines of this verse quoted on p. 61. 

1 Bhaktanamavali, Allahabad, 1901, preface, 72. 

21 “ Gleanings from the Bhakta-mala’, JRAS, 1909, 608. 

зз ibid., 621. | 

4 ор. ot., 891. j 

35 op. cit., 315. 8. В. Bhagavan Prasid gives the lower and the upper limit for the date of the 
Bhaktamála as v.s. 1640/a.p. 1583 and v.8. 1680/a.D. 1623, but also states (seo p. 34) that the 
Bhaitamdla takes ua down to v.8. 1696/a.D. 1639. 

26 art. cit., JRAS, 1909, p. 607, n. 1. 

37 For example, see Radh& Krsna Das, op. cit., 70-1 ; Syim Sundar Dis, Ramacaritamanasa, 
Allahabad, 1915, introduction, p. xiv ; and MiérabandAu vinod, 1, 301. 
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Bhaktamála, then a further 15 years have to be added to Priy& Das’s life-span, 
making a grand total of 133 years. Clearly such a long and active life is impos- 
sible; the two poets could not possibly have been contemporaries, and an 
alternative solution bas to be sought. 

The most plausible alternative that suggests itself is that Рпуа Das was 
not commanded by Nabha Das in person, but by means of either a celestial or 
an inner voice, prompting him to undertake а commentary. Besides the 
chronological difficulties which force one towards such а conclusion, there 1s 
also a cogent linguistic argument which may be adduced. The text of kav. 1.6 
reads: jagai jaja mahi kahi vant viramaiyai. The phrase vant viramaiyas, 
literally ‘ the voice ceased or was caused to cease ’, confirms that it was a voice 
(vant = vāni) which gave the command. The phrase, in the infinitive, #077 
viramané or its equivalent in modern Hindi vani rukand, means ‘ to be unable 
to speak ’, and is not generally used in the sense of ' to stop speaking ’. It may 
also connote, or imply, ‘ a physical disability ’, or even as a euphemism, ‘death’. 
Therefore, had Nabha Das been alive at the time when he gave the command, 
Ргіу Das would have been unlikely to use the phrase vant viramaiyai to mean 
that Nabha Das stopped speaking. Moreover, the word 00103 is also used їп 
conjunct words, e.g. dkdsavani, i.e. a celestial voice or a voice from heaven ; 
antarvani, i.e. inner voice or the voice of one's soul; and bhavisyavans, 1.6. 
prophecy or prediction. It is therefore probable that Priya Das was using ойт 
for Gkasavini or antarvani, to imply that the source of his poetic inspiration for 
writing the commentary was either celestial or from within, and is not to be 
interpreted as the voice of a living contemporary.?* 

Internal evidence supplies no information about the exact date and place 
of Priya Dàs's birth and death. On the basis of the date of the Bhakttrasabodhint 
(A.D. 1712) and that of Rastkamohant (A.D. 1735), BKD estimates that Priya 
Рав was born sometime before v.s. 1740/a.p. 1683. P. D. Mital *? also refers to 
the above dates but says that Priya Das must have been born in about 
v.s. 1730/a.D. 1673 and died in about v.s. 1800/s.p. 1743. However, these 
dates are purely hypothetical and no definite statement about the life-span of 
Priya Das can be made. 

BKD, supplying a few more details about Priya Dàs's life, states that he 
was born in a village called Rajpura in Surat Nagar and that the names of his 
father and mother were Vasu Dev and Ganga Bai. At a very early age Priya 
Das went to Vrndavan and became a disciple of Manohar Das. Later he made 
a pilgrimage to such holy places as Allahabad, Citraküt, etc. and then went 
to Jaipur. There he lived for some time in the Galatà déóram where he was 
commanded by Nabha Das to write a commentary on the Bhaktamala. P. D. 

28 of. also A. Hohenberger’s view of encounters between Caitanya and Raémananda, or 
Samkara and Вашӣпија as indicating literary studies rather than personal instruction: 
* Gemeint ist offenbar eme geistige Auseinandersetzung mit den Werken der einzelnen Verfasser ’ 
(Das Bhavisyapurdna, Wiesbaden, 1967, 80). I am grateful to Professor J. C. Wright for this 
reference. 

19 op. cit., 243. 
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Mital *° gives a similar account referring to a work, ‘ Gujarati Bhaktamàla ', as 
his main source of information, without specifying its author or title. He 
quotes five caupai verses, according to which the name of the village was 
Rampura and Priya Das’s father was a Brahmana called Vim Dev. P. D. Mital 
also refers to BKD’s account and draws attention to his variant spellings. 
It will be seen that although no references are made, both BKD and P. D. Mital 
derive their facts from Raghuràj Simha’s commentary. 

Raghuraj Simha, in his Rümarasiküvali, describes two different persons 
called Priy& Раз. The first Priya Das is referred to as the author of a com- 
mentary on the Bhaktamala and as a disciple of Manohar Das: 

аба татпай priyadasa caritra / bhaktamdla kiya tilaka vicitra // 
priyddasa yaka samta pradhānā / sisya manohara dasa sujana // 32 
* Now I describe the character of Priya Das. He wrote an excellent commentary 
on the BAaktamála. Priya Das was one of the principal devotees. He was a 
virtuous disciple of Manohar Das’. 


In the later part (uttar caritra) of his work, Raghuraj Simha relates the story of 
the second Priy& Das, who at the age of 12 went to Vmdavan and became a 
disciple of Candra Lal Gosv&mi, and who was later the preceptor of Viévanath 
Simha *3 (born in v.s. 1846/a.p. 1789).2* I now give the text and translation 
of the five caupat verses, after dohd 11 in Rámarastkavali : 

surata nagara samipa suhavana / rimapura yaka grama supdvana // 

tamé vamadeva asa nama / rahyo eka dvijavara matidhama // 

mats att vimala amala gati taki / nisidina mati hari pada rats chākr // 

rahi tasu tiya gamgàbas / so harikrpa bhakti vara par // 

tasu Битйта bhaye priyadasa / јави suyasa jaga kiyo prakasa // 35 
‘Rampura was a beautiful village near Sürat Nagar. There lived a wise and 
noble Br&hmana whose name was Vàm Dev. His mind was very pure and his 
conduct spotless. Day and night his mind was steeped in the love of God. His 
wife was Ganga Bai, who by God's mercy received devotion [as a] blessing. 
Her son was Priyà Das whose fame spread throughout the world ’. 

These lines are identical with those quoted by P. D. Mital,5* and were also 

the source for the relevant part of the account given by BKD. As regards 
BKD’s variant spellings, it would seem that either he used a different edition of 


30 ibid., 242. ' 

#1 The story of the first Priy& Das is described on pp. 580—9, and of the second Priyé Das оп 
pp. 885-99. In the story of the first Priya Das, the spelling Priya Das ocours 13 times and Priy 
Daa twice. Whereas, in the case of the second Priy& Das, the spelling Priya Das occurs 16 times, 
and Priy Das 11 times (including Priy D&s& 4 times as a rhyme). It should be pointed out, 
however, that tho form Priy& Das is very much easier to fit into the dohd and caupdi metres, 
used in the composition of the two stories. It 18 likely that the actual name of the second person 
was Priy Das, and not Prry& Dis. This would tally with W. Ward's spelling, Priyit-Dast, 
referring to the author of a Bhagavata in the dialect of Bundelkhand (see p. 58). 

з Rámarasikavali, 580. 33 ibid., 885 ff. 

** ibid., 900. The text reads: astādaśa gata cálisa sald. 

35 ibid., 886. 38 op. cit., 242. 
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Ramarastkavali or, if his source were a MS, he read the ‘ m’ of Rampura as ‘j? 
and the ^ m’ of Уаш Dev as © s", making it ‘sw’. Furthermore, according to 
Raghuraj Simha, the second Priya Das died in v.s. 1875/a.p. 1818,8? 
Consequently there was a gap of 81 years between the death of the second 
Priya Das and the last known date of the works of the first Priy& Das (A.D. 1737, 
the date of Rasikamohani). This long gap, the different names of their respective 
preceptors, and.the fact that the two Priyé Das are described by Raghuraj 
Simha in separate parts of his work preclude any possibility of the two accounts 
referring to one and the same person. Thus, it may be deduced that both BKD 
and P. D. Mital have confused the two accounts, and that they have taken 
some facts from the story of the second Priya Das told by Raghuràj Simha and 
applied them to the first ; and therefore nothing is added to our knowledge of 
the parentage or birthplace of Priya Das. 

Like other Vaisnava poets of the medieval period, Priya Das became the 
subject of apocryphal stories showing his miraculous powers. Pratap Simha, 
one of the later commentators on the Bhaktamála, in his Bhaktakalpadruma,** 
Lucknow, 1952, 15-17, tells five stories under the heading, ‘ the importance of 
the Bhaktamala’. Of these five stories, two are directly associated with Priya 
Das. These two stories are also told by Reghuraj Simha (op. cit., 580-2). The 
fact that both stories about Priya Das have been included by these two con- 
temporary writers shows that they were widely known at that time. 

The first story, as told by Pratap Simha, relates how Priya Das once went 
to a village called Hodal, about 45 miles (20 kroéa) from Braj. He stayed in a 
temple of which Lal Das was the mahant (custodian priest). There Priya Das 
gave a public reading of the Bhaktamala. It so happened that thieves raided 
the temple and some people attributed this raid to the poor quality of Priya 
Das’s katha (public recitation) of the Bhaktamala. When the талат asked 
Priyà Das to continue the Кайа, the latter refused to do so until everything 
was replaced. Hearing this, all the people in the temple fasted. At night God 
frightened the thieves so much that early in the morning they brought every- 
thing back to the temple. Consequently, everyone began to have faith in the 
Кайа of the Bhaktamála. In Raghuráj Simha’s version of the story the names 
of the village and the mahant are not given and there are à few other differences. 
In the raid, which took place on the third night, thieves stole everything, 
including the idol and the copy of the Bhaktamala. When Priya Das himself 
fasted, the thieves were struck with blindness. They fell at Priya Das’s feet in 
repentance and their eyesight was restored. The story is also told by BKD who 
has combined both versions. 

According to the second story, as told by Pratap Simha, there was once a 
wealthy merchant who heard the katha of the Bhaktamala from Priya Das and 
came to have faith in it. Priya Das, at his request, provided him with a copy 


3? Ramarasikavali, 898. The text reads: samvata vana sala vasu eka. 
28 This is a Hindi prose translation of Tulasi Rüm's Bhaktamdlapradipana in Persian. See 
Grierson, art. cit., JRAS, 1909, 608. 
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of the Bhaktamāla so that he would be delivered from his sins. Some time later 
when the merchant was approaching death, he became frightened by Yama’s 
messengers and asked his sons to fetch the copy of the Bhaktamala and to place 
it on his chest. By the time his sons returned, he was dead ; but when the 
book was placed upon his chest, he revived and told his family that Yama’s 
messengers had been dragging him away and that the Lord’s attendants had 
freed him. He asked all the members of his family to read and listen to the 
Bhaktamala and at the end of their lives to place it on their chests. He then 
ascended to heaven. It issaid that his descendants still maintain this tradition. 
Raghuraj Simha’s version of this story is the same, except that it omits the 
revival of the merchant. 

In both stories Priya Das is presented as a narrator of the Bhaktamdla. 
Both stories illustrate the miraculous power of the Bhaktamala and of Priya 
Das around whom the stories are woven. Apart from the fact that they show 
Priya Das’s popularity in the Vaisnava community of that time, these stories 
do not add much to the account of his life. Although, since they are uncorro- 
borated by other evidence, the historical value of these two stories is slight, 
they nevertheless seem to indicate that, as with the Bhdgavata and the Rama- 
уала, there was a tradition of popularizing the Bhaktamála, and presumably also 
the commentary, by public recitals. It appears possible that later in his life Priya 
Das himself was a professional kathavdcak (public narrator) of the Bhaktamála. 

The first of the five concluding verses of the Bhaktirasabodhini (kav. 630) 
Priya Das devotes to his preceptor, describing him as a great devotee of Krsna, 
and highly admired as a talented poet. 

таз, kavitas jinhs dini tint pai 

bhat sarasat hiye nava nava сауа hai / 

ura ramgabhavana тё rādhikāravana basat 

lasañ jyaŭ mukura madhya pratibimba bhdya Һа // 
rasika samája тё birdja rasarája kahai 

cahat mukha saba phalai sukha samudaya hai / 
jana mana hari lala manohara ndéva payo 

unahi ko mana hari там tate тауа hat // 


* All those, to whom he (my preceptor) has sought to give the ability of 
appreciating and composing poetry, have received it. 

Their hearts were delighted, their enthusiasm never fades. 

In the temple of his heart dwells Krsna, the beloved of Radha, 

Radiant, beautiful like a reflection in a mirror. 

Sitting in the assembly of the admirers of poetry, he describes the 
supreme rasa (érhgara) 

Everyone gazes at his face and perfect happiness reigns. 

Krsna received the name Manohar, since he enchanted everyone's heart. 

His heart was enchanted by [my preceptor] who was therefore known as 
raya (i.e. the king of enchanters) ’. 
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The use of the word raya here implies that Priya Das’s preceptor was the 
greatest enchanter, as he had captivated even Krsna’s heart. It may well be 
that Priya Das is punning on the word raya. P. D. Mital interprets it as part 
of the name of Priy& Das’s preceptor and believes that he was called Manohar 
Rài3? However, from Priya Das’s works there is no other evidence for his 
preceptor’s full name. In the opening lines of each of the five works quoted 
above (see p. 61), Priya Das, by using manaharana or manohara tells us only 
the first part of his preceptor’s name. It is likely that Manohar Rai was his 
preceptor’s name but, as in the case of most of the religious poets, he adopted 
the term dasa (lit. ‘ servant’), and became known as Manohar Das. 

In HSV, 1, 134, he is referred to as ‘ Manohar Das (Manohar), the author of 
Ràüdhàramanarasasagara °’, and is also called Kigori Das which could have been 
his name prior to initiation. This work and another three, Sampradayabodhint, 
Ksanadagiticintamani, and Rasikajwans, have been published * by BKD under 
the name Manohar Das, and not Manohar Rai; and the same name has been. 
used by Raghuraj Simha,* 8. $. Bhagavan Prasad,* G. A. Grierson,* and 
R. К. Garg.4 In the opening verse of Radhdramanarasasagara (p. 1), the 
author tells us that his preceptor, Ram Caran Cattaraj gave him the name 
Manohar at his initiation. In the following verse, he uses the term dasa 
manohara : 


dasa manohara nitya guru pada dhili sira para lai / 
* The servant Manohara placed on his head the dust of his preceptor’. 


The term dasa manohara can also be interpreted as his full name, Manohar Das. 

This term he uses quite frequently in his works and sometimes he uses mano- 

haradasa, e.g. in the last line of a pada in Ksanadagiticintamant (rag Gauri, р. T) : 
karundsimdhu anátha vamdhu sunt, jiyata manoharadasa / 

Internal evidence supplies no information about Manohar Das’s life, beyond 
the date of Radharamanarasasdgara and his preceptorial lineage. In all the four 
works he writes in praise of Caitanya. For example, the opening verse of 
Rastkajivani is an invocation to Caitanya ; the text of the first two lines reads : 

jaya sri mahaprabhu cattanya / 

kali avatara rasika mana mohana, kiye sakala jiva jaga dhanya // 
‘Hail Sri Mahāprabhu Caitanya. In your Kali age incarnation, captivator of 
the hearts of lovers, you have blessed all the creatures of the world’. 

According to а list of guruparampara given in Radharamanarasasagara, 
v. 2, Manohar Das was the fifth in succession from Caitanya: Caitanya — 


33 In & letter written to me on 13 September 1906, P. D. Mital expressed this opinion, arguing 
that the term dasa is generally added to the names of those belonging to the Bhakti school. 

4 BK D published these works in 1951, 1959, 1960, and 1962 respectively. 

4 op. cit., 580. 

4 op. ct., 2 and 933. 

43 art. ot., J AS, 1909, р. 610, n. 1. 

44 fri Bhaktamála, Vrnd&van, 1960, 939 ; see also introduction, 19. 
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Gopal Bhatt. — Su Nivasicarya — Ram Caran Cakravarti — Ram Saran 
Cattaraj — Manohar Dàs.! 

In Sampradayabodhimi, 5-6, Manohar Das gives a brief account of the 
Brahma sampraddya, which runs from Madhva to Caitanya : Madhavacarya — 
Padmanabha — Narahari — Madhava — Ksobha — Jayatiratha — Jiiana- 
sindhu — Mahanidhi — Vidyanidhi — Rajendra — Jayadharma — Puruso- 
ttama — Brahmanya —!Tiratha Vyasa — Laksmipati — Madhavendra — 
lévaránanda — Mahaprabhu Caitanya. He then quotes as his source four 
élokas which he attributes to бора] Bhatta. This list may be compared with 
that of Baladeva Vidyübhügana,*5 which differs only in minor details: 
Madhva... Nrhari... Akgobhaya ... Vyasatirtha ... Madhavendra Puri... 
lévara Puri... Caitanya. | 

Thus, on this evidence, ‘Caitanya was eighteenth in succession from Madhva. 
Caitanya’s followers established a separate sect, the Gaudiya sampradaya, to 
which Priya Das, as a disciple of Manohar Das, belonged. 


45 Beo B. K. De, The early history of the Vaisnava faith and movement «n. Bengal, Calcutta, 
1901, p. 14, n. 3. | 


A CASE OF MURDER IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
MONGOLIA 


By C. R. BAWDEN 


In general outline the pattern of government in Outer Mongolia during the 
Manchu dynasty is not unfamiliar and it is a well-known fact that there was no 
judiciary as such, the administration of justice being only one of the various 
duties of local officials at various levels.1 A certain amount of work has been 
done on problems of law and justice, but there remain many problems of detail 
to be both raised and commented upon. Two lines of inquiry are open. On the 
one hand it is instructive to see how the processes of investigation and trial 
worked—how an alleged offence came to official notice, who investigated, how 
evidence was recorded, what instances a case passed through, and how, and on 
what legal basis, it was disposed of. Other closely related technical questions 
concern the form and language of official documents. On the other hand, 
examination of criminal cases will afford insight into the social status, living 
conditions, and perhaps the psychology, of the persons concerned. 1% is in fact 
largely through the medium of legal and other official documents that we shall 
glean whatever information there is to be had about the day to day lives of 
individual persons in Mongolia under the Manchus, since other sources of 
information—journalism, biography, fiction, letters, memoirs, and so on—are 
non-existent. Apart from reports of criminal cases, some of which have been dealt 
with in model fashion by Klaus Sagaster,? much information can be found in other 
types of official document, such as complaints submitted by ordinary people 
against officials? but in the present article we shall be concerned exclusively 
with the report of one criminal case dating from the late eighteenth 
century. 

The relevant documents are a group of five contained in a booklet 
entitled Manjtin tiiremgitlegchdiin üe deh Mongolyn emegteichüüdiin darlagdal, 
1764-1833.4 This book contains sets of documents relating to four incidents, of 
which we shall discuss the third. The first section consists of a single document 
concerning the purchase of girls and women from Chahar and the Imperial 
Herding Area to be conveyed to Ili for supply to the Olets there. The second 


1 A useful survey in the Mongol language of the administrative system is Ts. Sonomdagva, 
Manjiin zahirgaand baisan usiin Ar Mongolyn zasag zahirgaany 20Mon basguulalt (1691-1911), 
Ulan Bator, 1961. 

2 Klaus Sagaster, * Zwolf mongolische Strafprozessakten aus der Khalkha-Mongolei (Teil 1)’, 
Zentralastatische Studien, т, 1907, 79-185. 

3 of. C. R. Bawden, ‘ A jomt petition of grievances submitted to the Ministry of Justice of 
autonomous Mongolia in 1919’, BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1967, 548-63. A collection of documenta 
concerning such petitions has recently appeared in Mongolia: Ardyn zargyn bichig (xvitt—xx 
zuuny ehen) (Monumenta Historica, гу, 1), Ulan Bator, 1968. 

* i.e. ‘The oppression of Mongol women in the period of Manchu domination, 1764-1833 ’, 
Ulan Bator, 1958. 
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section contains three documents and deals with a suspected case of attempted 
murder. The fourth consists again of a single document concerning the 
sentencing of а lama who had murdered his servant-girl. The five documents 
of the third section relate to what appeared at first, after a perfunctory 
examination ordered by the head of the local banner, to be a simple case of 
child murder (accompanied by attempted suicide, though this does not appear 
to have been the subject of any charge) occasioned by a sudden fit of despair. 
This turned out to be a much more complicated case, involving the illegal 
buying and selling of women, maltreatment, and also perjury and conspiracy 
though these convenient terms are not used. The original charge of murder 
seems to have been tacitly dropped during the course of the investigations into 
the misdoings of the officials and witnesses involved in the case, and the alleged 
murderess is almost the only person named in the documents who was not 
punished for one offence or another. Some interesting inferences may be drawn 
from these documents concerning social life in eighteenth-century Mongolia, 
especially such aspects of it as marriage and the status of women. The intention 
of the 1958 publication seems, from its title and its short preface, to have been 
to draw attention to the inferior status of women and the brutality with which 
they might be treated, and perusal of these documents confirms that women 
might have had a hard time indeed in Manchu Mongolia. However, other 
conclusions may be drawn as well. Of these, the most striking is the inexorability 
with which в case was pursued, perhaps right up to the Emperor in Peking, once 
it got into official channels.* What chance there was of avoiding the attentions 
of officialdom is not во easy to determine, though it seems that if the murder 
which is the subject of our documents had not been committed the illegal 
situation which had given rise to it might well have continued unnoticed. Nor 
is it clear what was the relation of custom and law at the time—what, for 
example, the legal status of a ‘slave’ might have been.® However, we do 
witness one of the ways by which a person might become a slave, that is by 
sale. Finally we are faced with the problem of alternative codes of law observed 
in Manchu Mongolia.” 

It is unfortunate that the documents to be considered have not been published 
in facsimile or even in the original orthography, but in transcription into the 
Cyrillic alphabet used nowadays for the Mongol language. There is no commen- 
tary and only the briefest of annotation, so that we cannot be sure whether we 
have the entire documentation for each case or even whether each document is 
complete and unabridged. It is not clear what the original documents looked 


* The small amount of documentation available does not permit us to say if all documenta 
inevitably followed the same route. Thus the case we are concerned with does not seem to have 
passed through the office of the Manchu amban at Urga, though the case dealt with in the second 
section of the book did. 

* On slavery see especially Sh. Nateagdorj, ‘Gerisn huvuudiin uchir’, BNMAU Shinjleh 
Uhaany Akademin Medee, 1965, 2, 83-8. 

* Disoussed briefly in Bawden, art. cit., 561. 
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like.2 However, within these limitations, the edition seems to be a reasonably 
faithful one. 

The five documents bear a general heading and each has an individual 
heading as well. From the language employed it is certain that these have been 
supplied by the editors of the book and are not original. 

Tn all, the present case takes up 28 printed pages and the documents are very 
repetitive. Evidence given by one witness often coincides, almost word for 
word, with that given by another witness to the same events, while large 
sections of one document may be repeated, to lay a foundation, as it were, for 
further discussion, in a subsequent one. We shall therefore not present a 
complete translation, but will summarize and comment on the course of events 
as presented in the successive documents. 

The first document ? in the case consists of a report submitted by the tad 
Ürjinjav,!? the zasag or prince of a banner in Tüsiyetü Qan aimak, to the Head 
and the Sub-head of Qan Ayula Ciyulyan (Han uulyn chuulgan), under which 
name the aimak was known administratively, together with supporting testi- 
mony. The substance of the report !! is as follows. 


8 Thus the first dooument in section 2 is dated in the middle, at the end of the actual report. 
The evidence given by individuals follows immediately after this, and is said to have been 
written on a separate piece of paper. However, item A.77 reproduced ш facsimile by Bagaster, 
op. cit., 103, shows that evidence might also be added on the same sheet. 

? In what follows names and quotations will be taken from texts written ш both the traditional 
script and the modern Cyrillic alphabet and orthography. Generally the transcription will follow 
the orthography of the original, but with alternative versions added where it seems advisable. 

10 A tajt ÜrJinjav is known from Jledkel shastir, oh. In, fol. 15a, and is identical with the 
present individual. He succeeded to his rank and appomtment in the 36th year of Ch'ien Lung 
(1771), and in the 46th year the rank was made hereditary in perpetuity by imperial order 
(arhy-iyar uye ularin tasural ugei Jalyamfilayulbat). However, Urjinjav later offended by failing 
to report а case of horse-theft and dealing with it himeelf in an arbitrary manner, thus breaking 
the law, and for this his rank was cancelled (daraya inu mors qulayuysan qulayai-yn kereg-+ 
оу medegulugsen ugei qauli-i Jóri]u eferken sidkegsen-u udir-iur jerge bayilyabai). For meritorious 
service 1n succouring the people of his sumun during a period of disaster he was restored to his 
position of zasag in the 56th year (tabin firyuduyar on qobur Jud-un udar-a iegun-u gariyatu 
sumun-u arad-t teligelu čidaysan-u udir-tur kesig kurtege]u fasay-i món ku aquyulbai). Another 
document originated by Urjinjav is found in the collection Mann darangusllyn uenn Mongolyn 
surguul’ (1776-1911), Ulan Bator, 1965, 14. In this the names of tatjis and commoners who are 
learnmg to read are reported in response to a general inquiry from the League Head. Amongst 
the taijis ів one named Garvi, perhaps identical with the original lord of Dashjid : if so, it shows 
that Garvi died sometime between 1780, the date of this report, and 1789. 

11 The document is cast ın the form of a submission from a lower office to one of higher status. 
This form consists of the following framework. 

(i) Identification of the originator: Zasgiin terguun zereg taij (туктату bichig ‘ Letter of the 
zasag and first rank {алъ Ürjinjav ’. 
(ii) The names of the addressees, followed by the phrase {алаа orgóv ‘ submitted to’: Chan chin 
mend yavah han uulyn chuulgany darga zasgvin hushuuny beis chuulgany ded darga terguun zereg tary 
{атаа órgóv ‘ Submitted to the Head of Han Uul League, now on duty at ће Ch‘ien Ch'ing Gate, 
zasag and beise, and to the Sub-head, first rank taij’. The names of the addressees are not 
mentioned. 
(iii) Statement of the subject of the report, introduced by the phrase meduulehiin uchir ‘ subject 
of report '. 
(iv) At the end of the letter, the phrase uuni: tul órgóv ‘ submitted for this reason ’. 

In Manchu times documents were cast in different forms according to whether they were 
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On the 26th day of the third month of the current year, the commoner 18 
Orjin, a member of Urjinjav’s banner, made a report that his tent-slave 18 
Dashjid had murdered her bastard son.14 Thereupon Ürjinjav's office took two 
steps. Two officials, the sumny zangi Wangchig and the boshgo 15 Chavga, were 
dispatched to view the dead body, while the woman Dashjid and witnesses by 
ear or by eye were summoned to be interrogated.!5 The two officials reported 
that the boy's neck showed a ' closed scar but otherwise there was no wound of 
any sort on his body. The results of the interrogations are given in some detail. 

Dashjid’s story 1” was that she was the daughter of a man called N omon, and 
a subject 18 of the late taiji Garvi. She was aged 32. When she was young her 


addressed to offices of superior, equal, or inferior rank. For the most common formulae see 
especially Čebele, М ongyol alban bičig-un ulamfilal (Studia Mongolica, т, 22), Ulan Bator, 1959, 
reprinted ibid., п, 31-6, 1962. See also Sagaster, op.cit., 84-91. 

The League Head. concerned ia Sundevdorj/Sundubdorh, a descendant of the Tusiyetu Qan 
Caqundor)i. His father Gebdendor): married the daughter of an imperial prince of the first rank 
in 1746 (qostyun-u gege) and becaime an imperial son-in-law (gosiyun-u efu). In 1750 he became 
gostyun-u beise/hoshuuny bers. In 1770 he was sent to attend the emperor—in official parlance, 
he was sent to the Ch‘ien Ch'ing Gate (Jarliy-tyar Kian Cing Men-dur yabuyulbay). He sub- 
sequently became Sub-head of his League and ın 1783 became League Head. (Iledkel shastir, 
ch. vii, fol. 3v., and ch. xlvii, folios 24r-2br.) He died in 1798 (Erdeni-ysn erike (Monumenta 
Historica, rrr, 1), Ulan Bator, 1960, p. 148b). 

The Sub-head of the League is named in в subsequent document as Hezeidorj. He is known from 
а document in section 2 to have died in or before 1791. 

11 hugag/quyay, a term used to desoribo a male member of a banner who was of military age, 
1.0. between 18 and 60. See Natsdgdorj, Halhyn tuuh, Ulan Bator, 1963, 152, and Ardyn zargyn 
bichig, 207. 

1? gerun bool/ger-un boyul. Nateagdorj, ' Geriin huvuudsn uchu ', notes the following ways in 
which a person might become a slave: by capture in war, by going as а bride-companion, by 
being given as a reward (this category seems, from a footnote, to consist of prisoners of war and 
crimmals, во that it hardly forms a separate case), as punishment, or by being presented to a lama 
by а noble from the ranks of his own subjects (albat/alba-tu). As appears from the case we are 
considering, slaves could be held not only by the nobility but by commoners as well, such as 
Orjin, who obtained Dashjid by purchase arranged officially with & banner official 

H butats Ьам Гоша, kóbegun. The social implications of the term butats are not clear from our 
text. Dashjid herself seems, from £he way she later refers to them, to have considered all three of 
her children as bastards, though they were presumably born of one or other of the unions into 
which she was sold as а ‘ wife’, gergii/gergei. 

15 A zangi was the officer in charge of a sumun and was supposed to be of noble rank However, 
as Sonomdagva points out, it was often impossible to fill the post from the nobility, and com- 
moners would be appomted, as was provided for in the Regulations of the Li Fan Үйап. A 
boshgo is defined in Ardyn zargyn bichig, 200, as equivalent to а hóogch, a subordinate officer in a 
sumun. 

18 Apparently by Urjinjav and his senior assistant or tusalaydi: Urjinjav minii gazraas 
tuslagch tüshmediig avch уай em Dashjided asuuval. 

17 Evidence is mtroduced by the fixed phrase dchth n’/dciku inu preceded by the name of the 
person interrogated, placed in either the dative-locative or the ablative case, e.g. Dashjided 
asuuval óchih n’, or boshgo Bordoigoos asuuval échih т. The evidence of the meiren Amindoo is 
introduced by an alternative term medüüleh n’ on its first occurrence. This does not seem to 
denote any significant difference jn attitude towards a senior official : subsequently the term 
óchih n’ ia used also for Amindoo. 

18 har'yaai/qariyaiu. It is not clear what precise relationship this term implies between 
Nomon and the tayi багу, whether he was a member of a sub-unit of the banner of which Garvi 
might have been in charge, or whether he was a retainer, gamfilya, of the taiji. 
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father had sold her to another taiji named Wangjil, belonging to the same 
banner, because he himself was destitute. Soon after this her father had died 
of hunger. She found herself unable to get on with Wangjil, and her mother had 
ransomed her by paying an ox.!° From then on Dashjid had become the object 
of a fairly brisk marital traffic. First she had been sold as wife to one Bayar, 
tent-slave of the head of an otog or unit of the shabi-estate of the J ebtsundamba 
Khutuktu.?? The agreed price was three oxen.?: Then her mother sold her again 
as wife to Erenchen, a man of the banner of the beise Dechingranpil,™ for a 
horse and five goats. Then she went as wife to a man called J aival of the same 
banner.2® On this occasion no bride-price was received. In none of these 


19 neg uher tolóólón dgch avaad, literally ‘ got me by giving one ох as equivalent’. In later 
evidence Dashjid uses the word zol’j instead of tóloólón. 

20 The shabi-estate, that 18 the estate formed by those persons who were the direct subjects 
of high lamas, especially, as in the present instance, of the Jebtsundamba Khutuktu, were 
organized primarily into otogs, and algo mto a sub-unit, the bag. Otog was a pre-Manchu organiza- 
tional term surviving in this church context and also, according to Sonomdagva, 86, in the 
organization of some groups of qamRlya who were formed into ofoge and bags. 

The text at this point runs: minii bietig gegeenii shav’ Enetheg dargyn geriin hun Bayart 
gergii bolgoj hudaldan 09064 ‘ sold me as wife to Bayar, tent-slave of the head of the Enetheg(-otog) 
of the Gegen’s shabi’. Gegen refers here to the Jebtsundamba Khutuktu. Hnetheg 1 said m а 
footnote to be the name of an otog. Sonomdagva, op.cit., 107, liste 17 otoge of the J ebtsundamba’s 
shal by name, and says later that by the beginning of the twentieth century there were 17 large 
оіодг, 93 small ones, and 30 special bags. Enetheg may be the permanent name of the ofog, or the 
name of the head of 1t, the darga. D. Tsedev, ЈА shav’ (Studia Historica, v1, 2), Ulan Bator, 1964, 
69, quotes a document of 1772 in which several otogs and bags are listed, some of them under the 
name of a darga aa here, e.g. Chimid zatsan darga, Gombojav hicheengui darga, etc. The name 
Enetheg does not figure in this list. 

Maiskii, Mongoliya nakanune revolutsii, Moscow, 1960, 218, is in error ın saying that the shabi 
were organized in otegs and not in bags. The nature of the bag is difficult to define. Maislui, 
writmg just before the revolution, that is when the old forms of administration still survived, 
describes the bag as a sub-unit of the banner. He says that in some banners the bag was called 
otog. Sonomdagva, however, gives the impression that the sumun was the basic unit of national 
administration in Mongolia, being subdivided only into groups of 10 households (р. 84), and 
mentions the bag only as a shabi and a gamfilya organizational term. 

21 gurvaad uher bogtlon avav. A verb boytalaqu/boyiulaqu is registered in dictionaries from the 
time of the ‘ Secret history ' on. Haeniach offers the meanings : ‘den Kopf kammen, den Bohtah, 
Frauenkrone, aufsetzen ° for the ‘ Secret history’. For modern Ordos Mostaert has: ‘coiffer 
une jeune fille, le jour de son mariage, à la manitre des femmes mariées; donner sa fille en 
mariage’. Teevel, 1966, lists it as archaic and meaning & mutual agreement to marry. The one 
hint of a more technical meaning is given by Kowalewski, boytulaqu mal ‘ quantité convenue de 
bétail’, which is perhaps the basis of the entry in Lessing: ‘animals or dowry given when 
entering a marriage contract ’. In our text it is olearly stated that Dashjid was sold to Bayar as a 
wife (Bayart gergit bolgoj hudaldan dgédd) and that her mother got three oxen for her. Hence it 
may be correct to translate bogilon avav as ‘ got as а bride-price?. Dashjid was repudiated by 
Bayar (Bayart geegdej), and went baok to her mother, as she did after her two subsequent ventures. 
It is not stated what happened to the bride-price paid on the first two occasions, whether or not 
it was paid back. On the third occasion no price was received (uund minii eh mal bogtlon avsungus). 
(The custom of marriage by sale (bogtlon бб) was abolished by government decree in 1925.) 

зз Dechingranpil became zasag and hoshuuny beis in 1778 but was reduced to wlsyn tushee 
gun/ulus-un tusiye gung in 1792 for failing in the investigation of the case of a man who had been 
beaten to death. He died in the same year. (Iledkel shastsr, ch. li, folios 8r-9r.) 

33 negen hushuuny Jaival, presumably, that is, of her own original banner, not of Dechin- 
granpil’s a second time. The question of whether sale took place inside or outaide the banner was 
of some importance, as will be seen. 
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' marriages ' had Dashjid been able to settle down, and each time she had been 
repudiated by the man and had returned to her mother. The last two of these 
three bargains had each lasted only a month or во. After the failure of tho last 
venture Dashjid had tried living with her mother, but they could not support 
themselves. A lama called Gelegbanjuur, a maternal relative of Dashjid, and a 
member of the shabi, had then assumed responsibility for the upkeep of the 
mother, out of family feeling. Dashjid herself stayed on ш the banner with her 
son and two daughters, eking out a living, and the banner allowed her some 
animals for her support, but she could not make a go of it, and in the middle 
month of summer of the preceding year she had been arrested for stealing a 
sheep belonging to the taiji Tseveen of the same banner. 

Dashjid went on to say that her case had been dealt with by the metren *4 
Amindoo. He had confiscated one of her daughters and given her to Tseveen,?5 
and had had Dashjid and her remaining two children returned to their proper 
bag.*® In the first month of autumn the boshgo Bordoi of the bag had told her 
that he had suggested to Amindoo that she be sold to a rich man in the banner, 
with her children, so as to ensure her livelihood, and that the meiren had agreed, 
She and her children had thereupon been sold to Orjin of the same banner for 
one horse and one camel. She had been employed around Orjin’s tent for some 
eight months. She had had her own tent and had not wanted for food or clothing. 
But suddenly one night, in fact the night of the 25th day of the last month of 
spring of the current year, her seven-year-old son had been playing her up for 
some reason or other and suddenly she flew into a blind rage over her miserable 
fate, the fact that she had been sold so many times and had never had any joy 
of it but had always been repudiated, and now she had been sold as a slave, and 
she decided to kill all three of them. So she had attempted to strangle her 
children and herself with various cords and straps. Her boy had cried out : 
* Mum, stop it’ and then she had tried to smother him before anyone heard. 
She lost consciousness, and when she woke up she found her boy dead, and all 
the thongs loosened. Orjin and one Choijav were sitting by her. They interro- 
gated her, and she gave the same reason for her action. Then they arrested her. 

Orjin’s evidence corroborated Dashjid's. He said that the boshgo Bordoi of 
the sumun of the zangi Tseveén of the same banner had come to him the previous 
year and told him that Amindoo had agreed that as the ‘ unattached woman’ 2" 
Dashjid, subject * of the late taiji Garvi, was destitute after a number of 
unsuccessful marriages by sale, she might be sold to a rich man in the banner, 
with her children, so as to ensure her livelihood. Would Orjin take her on ? 


M А meiren was the officer in charge of military matters m a banner. 

** taij Tseveend yald Баз") 69004 * given to the taiji Taeveen as a penalty ’. 

15 uldsen huu huuhen bid gurvuulyg har'yaat bagi тий) yansan bilee. For bag see p. 75, n. 20. 
Iam inclined to think that bag here means a hamplga unit. It may be significant that, as appears 
below, the price obtamed for Dashjid was not kept by the banner authorities who arranged the 
sale, but was handed over to the family of Garvi, her late lord. 

V. sul em/sula eme. 

15 har’ yaai as above. 
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Orjin said he would, and they discussed the price and settled on one horse and 
one camel. He then went to Amindoo and reported his agreement with Bordoi 
and asked for the meiren’s approval. Amindoo said it would be all right for 
Orjin to take her and look after her and employ her as a servant. So the trans- 
action was completed, and Dashjid worked for Orjin for some eight months, 
during which time she had her own tent, and sufficient food and clothing, and 
seemed to be getting on all right. However, on the night in question, it happened 
that a man called Tsedenbal of the sumun of the zangi Ovsh of the same banner 
had come looking for strayed beasts. He was sleeping in the open air along with 
Choijav, a tent-slave ?? of Orjin’s, as the tent was overfull with young lambs and 
kids. These two came in the night and woke Orjin up and told him that they 
had heard a child's cry of ‘ Mum, stop it ’ coming from the direction of Dashjid’s 
tent and after that the noise of panting. Orjin sent them to have a look and 
himself went back to sleep. The two men came back to report that they had 
taken a light and had found Dashjid and her children with thongs round their 
necks. They had loosened these, but the boy was already dead. His mother and 
the girl were alive but unable to speak. Orjin now got up and went to the tent 
and took charge of the situation, while Tsedenbal continued after his lost cattle. 
When Dashjid had recovered sufficiently she explained her actions as related 
in her own testimony. 

Choijav and Tsedenbal gave corroborative evidence which added nothing 
new.®° Bordoi was also interrogated. The only new fact he contributed was that 
he had given the animals he had received for Dashjid to Yangjin,** the old 
mother of the late Garvi. 

Amindoo’s evidence added little new either. He stated that at the time of 
the sale of Dashjid he had been in charge of the banner as Urjinjav was away at 
Uliasutai, looking after the official herds there.?* In this capacity he had had to 
deal with the affair of Dashjid which he reviewed in the same terms as it had 
already been presented by other witnesses. Of interest is the reasoning he put 
forward for permitting the sale. ‘ The boshgo Bordoi reported to те... “ The 
woman Dashjid has been given to husbands several times but she has never been 
able to fit in with any of them, but she has been repudiated and now she has 
taken to theft, and it is difficult to deal with her, so may I sell her to some rich 
man in the banner to ensure her livelihood and give the price to the mother and 
children of the late taiji Garvi her proper lord, since they are poor, and lacking 
in cattle ?*" My idea was that it was quite true that the unattached woman 
Dashjid had been the subject of sales since her childhood and that though she 
had been sold again and again she had always been repudiated and moreover 


2 gern. hun/ger-un kumun. 

30 Interesting only in that ш parts their evidence is word for word identical. Perhaps a 
summary made by the banner office was submitted, not the actual words of the witnesses. 

31 Referred to as chavgants or old nun. 

зз The Manchu herds at Uliasutai are referred to in Ts. Nasanbaljir, Ar Mongoloos Mang Chin 
ulsad zalguulj baisan alba, Ulan Bator, 1964, 107, and in the Regulations of the Li Fan Yuan, 


ch. viii. 
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she had taken to theft. According to the established law 33 it is permissible to 
sell someone within the same banner but not to sell them into a different banner, 
and in any case Garvi's place and his subjects were poor in cattle and in no 
condition to support her, and so I said that he might sell the woman Dashjid 
within our banner.’ Thereupon Orjin had asked to buy her and his request had 
been approved, Bordoi reported the completion of the sale and the transfer 
of the price received to the family of Garvi, and Garvi's mother had confirmed 
that she had received it. Amindoo concluded his evidence ‘ If Т am questioned 
further in this manner I shall have nothing different to say, and I hold firmly to 
verything ’. 

This concludes the section containing evidence, and Ürjinjav now adds his 
own opinion, introduced by the term bastsaaval ‘ considering this’. His not 
unreasonable verdict was that Dashjid had strangled her son in a fit of anger. 
She should by rights have been arrested and sent to the League Office for 
judgment, but she was pregnant and in no state to travel, so he was keeping her 
at his own office and was submitting the сазе with a request to the League Office 


for further guidance. 
The document ends with: the full date, the first day of the middle month of 


summer in the 54th year of Ch'ien Lung. 

Probably deliberately, the second document is not precisely dated, but 
it was originated some time in the sixth month of the same year.*4 It is a 
letter from the League Head and the Sub-head addressed to Ürjinjav and 
his chief administrative officer, the tusalay&t/tuslagch Dashdondov.** Tt is 
evident from this document that the League Office had not been dilatory in its 


‚ 


29 togtooson huul’d. This phrase'occurs also in Sagaster, op. cit., pp. 94 and 118, and commen- 
tary, pp. 100 and 123. Sagaster translates as ‘ Gesetztes Recht’, with capital letter for the 
adjective, and with the whole expression inside quotation marks, on р. 123, as if this were an 
actual title. It may perhaps refer to the Regulations of the Li Fan Yuan, but it is interesting that 
document 2 of section 2 of our book contains the phrase Mongol isaazny bichigt ogt togtooson 
huul’ uguin tul ‘ because there is no fixed law in the Mongol Code’. The Ia Fan Yuan was asked 
in this case to give a ruling: Yavdlyn Yaamnaas togtooh ajaamuu. Again, in the same section 
we find the expression Halh dórvón aimgitwn tuslah janjny togtooson huul yosoor ‘in accordance 
with the law fixed by the assistant generals of the four avmake of Khalkha ’, which suggests for 
the phrase togtooson huw?’ a meaning such as ‘ precedent established ' or ‘ruling given’. What- 
ever the truth of the matter, the one relevant passage I have found in the Regulations 1s difficult 
to interpret. Ch. xli, forbidding the sale of Mongols who have been entered on the banner registers, 
says that it is, however, permissible to sell fangdur, who have not been entered, within ther 
original banner (uul qosiyun-dur gariléan qudaldun abubasu qudaldubasu bolumut). The regulations 
for entering what are there termed fungdur on the registers as soldiers are given in ch. ix, folios 
2v and 29r, in a seotion following that dealing with tent-slaves, ger-un boyul, but I do not know 
what is meant by Jungdur. 

54 lavin doróvdugeer ony zurgaan' saryn. 

з» The introductory formulae, appropriate to a letter sent to an office of inferior status, are : 
(1) Da beis ded daagiin bichig ‘ Letter of the League Head and beise, and the Sub-head ’. 

(ii) Хавар Urjinjav tamgyn tuslagch Dashdondov nart hamtaar tushaan ilgeev ‘ Sent as instructions 
jointly to the banner prince Ürjinjav and the banner tusalageh Dashdondov ’. 

(iii) Nartivehlan baitsaahaar yavuulahyn uchir * Subject—to carry out a close investigation °. 
The closing formula is (ит iul tushasan ilgeev ‘ Sent as mstructions for this reason '. 
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attention to the case. The document begins, as is customary, by reviewing what 
had gone before in order to lay a foundation for its own subject-matter. It 
therefore informs the addressees of what must have been well known to them, 
namely that a meiren named Gombojav had been sent to Urjinjav’s banner 
office to make an independent investigation. He had submitted a report, and 
Urjinjav and Dashdondov were now being informed of the substance of that 
report.2* On arrival Gombojav had gone with another officer, the zalan ?' 
Galsang, to examine the corpse of the boy. Dashjid *? had then been reinterro- 
gated. She had enlarged considerably upon the simple account which, as later 
becomes clear, she had felt would be the only one hkely to find favour with the 
officials of her own locality, who were all more or less involved in the affair. She 
now stated that during a summer storm some sheep belonging to Tseveen had 
stampeded and one lamb had died. Hüvhüü, wife of Tseveen, had come in search 
of the runaway sheep. She had given Dashjid the skin and meat of the dead 
lamb with instructions to cure the skin and return it to her. Dashjid had ac- 
cordingly taken the lamb and eaten 16.89 When Tseveen came, he accused 
Dashjid of the theft of the meat and denounced her to Amindoo. She had 
maintained to Amindoo that she had not stolen the meat, but that Hüvhüü 
had given it to her. Amindoo would not accept this as true and ordered her 
daughter, and her one cow,*? to be confiscated and given to Tsoveen. Nor was 
Bordoi's part in the transactions as honest ав had been made out by all concerned 
at first. He had come to Dashjid and spun her a tale that Amindoo had said 
she was to go to a place called Mónh-ovoo and do milking work there.“t By this 
means he had managed to sell her to Orjin. Dashjid could do nothing about this, 
and while she was working for Orjin 4# she had heard a rumour that Tseveen had 
branded her daughter on the forehead and was burning holes in her feet because 
she would not stop pining for her mother. What with all this and her past history 
and her grudge against Amindoo she had decided to take her life and that of her 
children. Gombojav then stated that in other particulars Dashjid’s evidence 
agreed with what Ürjinjav's office had reported before, and he found no further 


38 Mondohén manai gazraas zarsan meiren Gombojavyn orgósón bichigt meduulehiin uchr 
* Bubjeot of report in the letter submitted by the meiren Gombojav, detailed recently by our 
office’. 

37 zalan, an officer dealing with military affairs in a banner. 

зз "аву is referred to here as gerun em “© tent-woman A 

зэ Tutuniig avch idsen bilee. It appears however from Huvhuti’s evidence in document 3 that 
Tseveen recovered the flesh of the sheep. Hence either Dashjid did not have time to eat it all up, 
or the verb ideh ‘ to eat? 18 to be taken, as 1s quite permissible, in the meaning ‘ to take over, 
appropriate’. Cf. Chingunjavaar udirduulsan Ar Mongol dah’ tusgaar toginolyn temtsel, Ulan 
Bator, 1963, 48: zuu orchim humuus yavahyg uzeed duudaj asuuval bid Hiagtyg td’ ye gej yavna 
* We saw about 100 men going along and called to them and questioned them and they said— 
We're going to “ eat" Khiakta ’. 

40 The confiscation of the cow is mentioned now for the first time. 

41 Ménh-ovoo gedeg gazraa suulgaj saal’ бу gev gej huurch. The phrase saal’ dgdh, meaning * to 
give milking animals ', must have в technical meaning unknown to me. Probably Daahjid would 
be expeoted to live on a share of the milk she obtained from Amindoo's animals. 

аз Orjingiin uudend yavial * while I was at Orjm’s door’. 
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grounds for suspicion. At this point the recapitulation of his report ends,f? 
and the League Office adds its opinion.* After reviewing Gombojav’s findings 
it voices mistrust at the failure of Urjinjav to discover what Gombojav had 
found to be true, and announced that Gombojav was being sent to make a 
further investigation. He was to re-examine Hüvhüü, Tseveen, Amindoo, Orjin, 
and anyone else involved, with the co-operation of Dashdondov. Having found 
out the truth, the two of them were to submit a report on stamped paper. In 
view of her pregnancy Dashjid was not to be inconvenienced by close 
examination, but no other laxity was to be permitted. 

The third document is dated the 11th day of the last month of summer of the 
same year, and is a letter from the tusalay& tat}t/tuslagch taij Dashdondov, 
temporarily in charge of the affairs of Urjinjav’s banner, to the League Head and 
the Sub-head reporting the results of the investigations carried out jointly 
with Gombojav.*5 A foundation is laid by the repetition in toto of the text of 
document 2. Dashdondoy then writes: ‘ Following these instructions we 
examined one by one Hiivhiiti, wife of Tseveen, who said she had given the flesh 
of the dead lamb away, the boshgo Bordoi of the ta$jt Tseveen, and the commoner 
Orjn'. By this time all concerned were agreed that in fact Dashjid had been 
given the flesh of the sheep. Hüvhüü gave a detailed account of what had 
happened. ‘ Last year, in the middle month of summer, there was a big storm 
and half our sheep and goata stampeded in it and got lost. Just then my husband 
Tseveen was away visiting so I went after the lost sheep and I met Dashjid and 
then I went on and found my sheep with the sheep of Pil who belongs to the 
shabi. When I sorted them out there was one missing. I looked for it and found 
it dead near Dashjid’s tent to the south-west. I gave the flesh and the skin of the 
dead sheep to Dashjid but I didn’t tell Tseveen I had done so. Then my husband 
Tseveen went and got the flesh and skin of the sheep from Dashjid and came 
back and asked me about it and I said it was true that I had given them to her, 
and Tseveen said to me, “ Don’t tell anyone you gave Dashjid the flesh and the 
skin ”’,’ 

Tseveen agreed to all this. He said he suspected Dashjid of theft, went to her 
tent, and took possession of the flesh and the skin. On returning home he learned 
the truth of the matter from his wife but suppressed it and went to lay a com- 
plaint with Amindoo. When they were confronted and Dashjid denied the theft, 
Tseveen said that his wife could never have given away a sheep on her own 
authority. Amindoo refused to accept Dashjid’s words as the truth and she 
was condemned as was reported before, and her daughter was confiscated with 


“ The report closes with the formula batisaaval óór sejigleh met züilguig meduulj wunti iul 
órgóv ' reporting that in my opinion there are no further grounds for suspicion, I make this 
submission for this reason '. 

** The League Office’s opinion із introduced by the phrase geensig batisaaval * reviewing what 
has been said '. 

*5 This document, in the form, of a submission in response to the previous one containing 
instructions, adapte ite opening formula to the latter. The statement of the subjeot is thus in the 
form: nariwchlan battsaasan yavdiyg medutleh uchir ‘ Subject of report—elose investigation '. 
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her cow and calf.4® Tseveen kept the girl for a few months and had then sold 
her off to a lama called Darjaa who belonged to Dechingranpil’s banner for a 
horse and 270 tea-units.*" He had never branded or burned her. 

Bordoi too had a new story to tell about the sale of Dashjid, and how she 
was tricked into being sold. He had asked Amindoo for some extra help * 
when Dashjid was put under his charge, and Amindoo told him he did not really 
need help. What he should do was to trick Dashjid into thinking she was going 
to get some milking work so that she would move to where she could be sold to 
Orjin, the price to be paid to Garvi's family.*? On this pretext Bordoi got her to 
move to near Monh-ovoo and there he sold her to Orjin. 

Dashjid too further amplified her evidence, claiming that she had heard that 
Orjin had said he was going to sell her to Tseveen. She was short of food and 
drink, and on the night of the crime Orjin had given the three of them no more 
than в ladle of what was mostly cooked blood. The boy, after eating his share, 
could not sleep for hunger and kept crying for more to eat, but there was nothing 
in the tent, and Dashjid kept telling him so, but she could not soothe him. 
Suddenly all her sufferings overwhelmed her and she tried to strangle them all, 
and in fact the boy fell down and died. 

Asked where she had heard the tale that Tseveen had been ill-treating her 
daughter by branding her, Dashjid said that the monk °° Gonchig had told 
her this, but Gonchig denied all knowledge beyond what Dashjid herself had 
said. 

Orjin stated further that he did not know whether there was sufficient food 
in Dashjid’s tent or not. Usually she had told him when she was running short 
and he would supply her, and on this occasion she had said nothing. He agreed 
he had said something about a sale, but had not intended to sell her to Tseveen 
but had thought of giving her as wife to one of his tent-slaves.* 

Finally, the document reports that the boshgo Rampil had been sent to 
examine Dashjid’s daughter whom Tseveen had sold into the banner of the 
beise Dechingranpil and found no marks of burning on her body. 

The fourth document is not itself dated, but a footnote says it is to be found 
in the State Archives among copies of official documents concerning Tusiyetii 


15 The calf now enters the story for the first time. 

47 hoyor zuun dalan chainaas . . . hudaldsan. The word chai is the name of the ‘ currency unit’ 
usually known as shar tsai. Around 1900 such shar tsai, each of about 40 grammes weight of tea 
leaf, were considered the equivalent of one brick of Chinese tea (hyatad zuzaan tsai). In money 
terms the value varied at different times between about 150 and 220 shar tsai to an ounce of silver 
(lan). Seo 8. Purevjav, Huv'agalyn ómnóh Ih Huree, Ulan Bator, 1961, 68, and Ovgén Jambalyn 
Yaria, Ulan Bator, 1959, 5. 

43 bulun Aun ats gej medüulsend. 

49 The orginal of which this is a paraphrase is: chi Dashjided ochij ваай tataj бупб geh negen 
tugeer huurch nuulgen avaachaad ‘ You go to Dashjid, take her in by saying you'll get her some 
milking animals, and get her to move’. The animals were in fact to be collected from a place 
called Hartolgoi and moved to the south side of Monh-ovoo. 

50 gelen. 

51 ööriin geriin negen hóvuun. 
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Qan asmak for autumn 1789. It is slightly more difficult to place in the scheme 
of events owing to uncertainties in the alignment in the heading and a possible 
error in transcription.** However, it appears to be a copy, addressed to the two 
banner princes concerned, Dechingranpil and Urjinjav, of the report of the 
affair which the League Office had submitted to the Li Fan Yiian in Peking, and 
to consist of a summary of the case so far together with the League Office’s 
suggestions as to how the case should be disposed of. The report to the Li 
Fan Yüan commences by repeating the evidence given by Dashjid, Orjin, 
Choijav, Tsedenbal, Bordoi, and Amindoo together with Ürjinjav's statement 
that as Dashjid was unable to travel he was keeping her at his office and asking 
for further guidance. This evidence is reproduced in summary form, but does 
not alter the sense of document 1 materially. The report to the Li Fan Yüan 
then continues by recalling that the meiren Gombojav had been sent to make a 
separate investigation together with the zalan Galsang. This is a reference to 
document 2, and Dashjid’s fresh evidence, as given there, is now repeated in 
summary form. As was further stated in document 2, the League Office was still 
not satisfied and ordered a fresh investigation by Gombojav and Dashdondov, 

as a result of which Dashdondov sent in a report which formed the substance of 
document 3. This action is now recalled in the report to the Li Fan Yiian, and 
the new evidence obtained by Dashdondov and submitted in document 3 is 
repeated. 

Comparing the various stories told on different occasions, the League Office 
was not satisfied that the truth had been arrived at and detailed Gombojav 
and Dashdondov, it seems once again, to question Dashjid. On this occasion 
she said : ‘ It is true I killed my son but I never stole the sheep belonging to the 
taiji Tsoveen, and when first questioned I was afraid of being interrogated under 


53 The alignment of the heading is as follows : 


Da beis St ded da He giin bichig 
Ih zurgaanaa : 
Beis Dechingranpil : órgón medütideh- 
-t tushaan tin uchir 
zasag Urjinjav 5sigeev. Yavuulah 


which I reconstruct as follows : 
Da bets Stu ded da Hegisn bichig 
Ih zurgaanaa órgón meduulehiin uchir 
Beis Dechingranpil zasag Urjinjavt tushaan ilgeev. Yavuulahyn uchir. Tho next line reads: 
Manas ih zurgaany órgósón bichigt. Seeing that what follows is a quotation from a letter from the 
League Office to the Li Fan Үйап (or Th zurgaan/ Yeke Juryan), zurgaany must bo translated as 
if ıt were zurgaand, i.e. dative-locative for genitive case. A more ambitious but more acceptable 
emendation would be to correct th zurgaany as a whole to gazraas, so that the phrase would read : 
* in the letter submitted by our office’. For manai gazraas used by the League Office to identify 
itself, cf. p. 85, n. 64. (In this connexion, though it is irrelevant to the present case, we see from 
several documents in the collection Manjiin daranguillyn шейт Mongolyn surguul’, Ulan Bator, 
1965, that the office of the Manchu amban in Отда, when writing to a League Office, made use of 
a mixed formula, by which it appeared to ‘submit’ ‘ instructions’. For example, no. 166 
Tamgyn gazryn órgósón т : Tushaan yavuulah uchir.) 
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torture 5* so I stupidly said I had stolen it’. To confirm this new story Dashjid 
and Tseveen were again questioned closely, and it came out without shadow of 
doubt that Tseveen had browbeaten Dashjid and got her convicted on perjured 
evidence. Amindoo was also questioned again, and agreed that he had refused 
to accept Dashjid’s professions of innocence but had intimidated her until she 
made a confession, upon which he had fined her one daughter and one cow. He 
admitted responsibility for the erroneous judgment, stating that he had been 
confused by her contradictory evidence, had not gone properly into the matter, 
and had judged it hastily and arbitrarily.** 

There now follow the League Office’s proposals for action, which we shall 
quote in full. 

‘Tn our opinion: the meiren Amindoo, being а man in charge of the affairs 
of a banner, ought to determine all matters whatsoever after due examination 
and according to what is right. The meiren Gombojav was detailed on various 
occasions to investigate the strangling by the woman Dashjid of her son, and 
in his opinion and that of the tuslagch Dashdondov and the zalan Galsang, the 
woman Dashjid testified to nothing else but what is true, that she did not steal 
the sheep of the tavjt Tseveen and eat it, and that Hiivhiiti the wife of Tseveen 
really did give it to her. But the meiren Amindoo never made a proper investiga- 
tion into this, but immediately designated Dashjid a thief and fined her one of 
her girls, and, according to what the boshgo Bordoi said, he arbitrarily 55 sold 
Dashjid to the soldier Orjin where she was allowed to suffer hunger and poverty, 
and she decided to have them all die, and strangled her boy to death. As all this 
is improper we propose to punish Amindoo as is proper ° by fining him three 
“ nines ” of cattle.5? As for the boshgo Bordoi, when the woman Dashjid was 
clumsily judged and fined by the meiren Amindoo for stealing the taiji Tseveen’s 
sheep, Dashjid was put under Bordoi’s care, but instead of looking after her 
properly he made up a tale and got her sold, which was quite wrong, wherefore 
we propose to punish Bordoi as is proper by fining him one “ nine ” of cattle. 
The commoner Orjin did not report to the zasag his superior the fact that he had 
bought the woman Dashjid and made her his tent-slave, and after having bought 


53 Very probably a justifiable fear on her part. There were nine types of torture permissible 
in Mongolia at this time to aasist in eliciting the truth, varying from beatings of different sorte, to 
being made to kneel under pressure on sharp wood, being hung up by the thumbs, having the 
lambs squeezed, and во on. Details may be found (in Mongol) in Dendev, Mongyol-un erte eduge-yin 
qauli cayajin-u teuke-yin sedub debter, Ulan Bator, 1936, 39—40, and in J. Sambuu, Shashin ba lam 
naryn asuudald, Ulan Bator, 1961, 54-5. 

54 sanaany duraar. 

55 sanaany zorigoor. 

58 zohshyg &zej. No reference is made here to any оойе in assessing the penalty. This waa 
altered when the Li Fan Yuan reviewed the case, and an appropriate reference was found. 

57 Curt Alinge, Mongolische Gesetze, Leipzig, 1084, 70, notes that the meaning of a ‘ nine’ of 
cattle varies according to the codes concerned. On рр. 104—5 he shows that іп the Khalkha Code 
(Qalga firum) it consisted of 4 head of large beasts and 5 three-year sheep, while for the Regula- 
tions of the Li Fan Yuan he quotes the figures of 2 horses, 2 full-grown bulls, 2 cows, 2 three-year 
and 1 two-year bulls (p. 155). 
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her he failed to look after her and take care of her, but let her suffer and brought 
her to the point of nearly killing them all, and in view of the fact that the affair 
blew up because of her grudge against Orjin it would be improper to allow the 
woman Dashjid to remain at Orjin’s, wherefore we propose to remove Dashjid 
and her girl from the commoner Orjin and place her under the care of the zasag 
of the banner to which she is subject, and to supervise her strictly without 
making a case against her 58 (1) and, moreover, to punish Orjin by fining him one 
* nine " of cattle. Further, Dashjid having been removed from Orjin's tent, it 
would be proper to refund the purchase price,5? but as Orjin was unwilling to 
maintain Dashjid properly, for which reason the trouble arose, we shall waive the 
repayment of the purchase price. 

Since the mother of the late taiji Garvi was unable to take possession of this 
Dashjid and employ her апа she was arbitrarily sold, we propose not to return 
Dashjid to her former place, and as she has been put under the zasag to whom she 
is subject, we propose that the price be not repossessed. The taijt Tseveen 
brought a false accusation against an innocent person and proceeded against 
her, resulting in the occurrence of a fatal incident, and further, in defiance of 
the law, he acted most arbitrarily in selling someone into a different banner, 
wherefore we propose to punish Tseveen by fining him three “ nines ” of cattle. 
Further, we propose to recover from Tseveen the price received for the sale of 
Dashjid’s daughter and to return it to the person in the banner of the berse 
Dechingranpil who bought the girl,®° and to restore the girl to her mother. The 
beast received as a fine by the tat? Tseveen we propose to repossess and restore 
also to Dashjid. The woman Hüvhüü perjured herself as her husband Tseveen 
instructed her, but she did not originate the plan, and when asked she im- 
mediately testified to the truth. We propose therefore to dismiss the woman 
Hivhiiii from the case. Dashjid was falsely accused and proceeded against by 
Tseveen and we propose to award Dashjid the three “ nines ” of cattle taken as 
penalty from Tseveen. It was likewise very wrong for Tseveen to have inflicted . 
suffering, without rhyme or reason, on the girl who was allotted to him, and from j 
the fines of cattle imposed in this case we propose to take one “ nine ", in ТЇП, 
and allot it to this girl. We propose likewise that the zasag’s office should allot 
to the tusalagch Dashdondov and the zalan Galsang who investigated and 
elucidated this case,® one beast each as an encouragement. 

The remaining three “ nines " of cattle we propose to transfer to the League 


55 The original of the phrase ‘ without making a case agamst her ' is hereg gargahgus bolgon. 
The translation 18 uncertain. 

ъв ug hudaldaag hoish olgovol ohsh avch. A note explains hudaldaag as hudaldsan yumyg. For 
(hoish) olgoh ‘ refund, restore ' of. below tas? T'aeveend yald avean uhriig mon hédj gargaad monhuu 
Dashjided olgosugas ‘ The beast received as a fine by the taijs Tseveen we propose to repossess and 
restore also to Dashyid ’. 

60 A strange decision: the gale was illegal and the purchaser a lama. 

*1 heleliseh yavdalgus bolgoyo. For this technical term see also Bawden, ‘ А јот petition ', 562. 

ба toony yosoor ‘ according to the number’. See also the last document: Darjaas avsan 
ушту toony yosoor hoón avch ‘ repossessing in full the items taken from Darjaa ts 

83 ene hergiyg shuuj todorhoilgon. 


чт 
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Office. One “ nine ” we propose to award to the meiren Gombojav who investi- 
gated and elucidated this case, as an encouragement, and we propose to devote the 


‘remainder to rewarding ordinary persons who have shown zeal in official affairs.’ 


This concludes the recommendations submitted to the Li Fan Yiian by the 
League Office. The document ends with a request for their consideration, and a 
statement that the report is being copied to the two zasags concerned. 94 

Some months passed before the fifth and final document was drawn up on the 
14th day of the 5th month of the following year, the 55th year of Ch'ien Lung 
(i.e. 1790). In the intervening months the League's submission to the Li Fan 
Yiian had been considered, the Yuan had submitted its findings to the Throne, 
an imperial order had been issued and transmitted back to the League which had 
passed it on to the banner office of Urjinjav. The document we are now con- 
cerned with is Ürjinjav's acknowledgement of the receipt of the judgment and 
his confirmation that he has acted accordingly. The form of the submission is 
thus as follows.95 


в: Ene negen hergug Su. . He.. manas gazraas іти togioon shiigesen n’ zohildoh, ul zohildoh 
yavdlyg sh zurgaanaas togtoon shitigen zaan hurch iraen tsagt dagaj shutgeye пе) uunsi tul orgóv gej 
meduulsnitg zui n! bers Dechingranpl zasag Urjinjavt mediuges gej yavuul'ya uunis tul tushaan 
ilgeev. The League Head and Sub-head refer to themselves here by abbreviated forms of their 
names. 

в5 (1) Zaegwin terguun zereg tasj Urjinjavyn bichig. Chan Chin mend yavah han wulyn chuulgany 
darga zasgiin hushwuny beis chuulgany ded darga terguun zereg taij tanaa órgóv. Cf. p. 73, n. П. 

(ш) Meduulehiin uchir, da beis ded da tanai tushaan ilgeesen bichigt yavuulahyn uchir * Subjeot 
of report: as instructed in the letter sent down by the League Head and Sub-head ’. 

(ш) Ih zurgaanaas tushaan arch irsen bichigt ‘ m the letter sent down by the Li Fan Yuan’. 

(iv) Manai zurgaanaas asligasan т, said bid shuuh yavdlyn yaamiat талі) hagalsan n * This 
Yuan submitted (to the Throne): “ We ministers came to в decision (as follows) jointly with the 
Board of Punishments "* °. 

(v) Tusheet han amgin chuulgany darga bets Sundevdorj naryn gazraas örgon hurgej irsen 
һем ‘in the letter submitted by the office of the League Head, zasag and beise, Sundevdorj, of 
the Tusiyetu Qan aimak’. A résumé of the evidence as given in document 4 begins at this point. 

The copy of the Li Fan Yuan's submission to the Throne ends with the formula Said manat 
goyochoor avaachth yavdal busyn tul hcheenguilen адат ‘ Ав this 18 a matter which we ministers 
may not decide arbitrarily, we earnestly report it’. The meaning of goyochoor ‘ with partiality ' 
1s fixed by а similar phrase in a document in section 2 of this book : Said manas zorigoor bolgoh 
yardal bus tul hicheenguslen. алат, where zorigoor bolgoh ‘to effect on one’s own initiative’ 
corresponds to goyochoor avaachsh. Though it is nowhere stated to be во, it is safe to assume that 
the Li Fan Yúan’s submission was not drawn up originally in Mongol. ` 

The submission to the Throne having been copied, our document reverts to the letter sent by 
the Li Fan Yuan to the League Office. The next short section, reporting the recerpt of the 
Imperial Order, ends with the formula gesniig hicheenguilen dagaj uumi tul tushaan ilgeev 
‘ obediently following what was said (by the Throne) we have therefore sent this letter to you ’. 

Now follows quotation of the League’s letter to the two zasags, referrmg to the instructions 
received from the Yuan and introduced by the formula gej tushaan hurch irsen ишиц... паті 
tushaan yavuulaad * which order having arrived, we sent itto...’. The League's letter ends with 
the usual closing formula tunti tul tushaan ilgeev ‘sent down for this reason >, and Urjymjav’s 
report back to the League begins with the phrase ge iushaasanyg dagaj ‘in obedience to these 
mstructions ’ and ends with the usual closing formula шит tul orgóv * submitted for this reason °. 

To sum up then, we have in this complex document references to the progress of an affair from 
the League Office up to the Li Fan Yuan, thence to the Throne, thence downwards to the Yuan, 
the League Office, and the banner office, and thence back again once more to the League Office, 
with the appropriate opening and closing formulae for each stage. 
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(i) It is addressed to the League Head and Sub-head. 
(ii) The subject is stated as the League Office's previous letter to the banner 
office. (Not included separately in the documents known to us.) 
(ш) This letter is now quoted. It consists primarily of the text of a letter re- 
ceived from the Li Fan Yiian. 
(iv) The Yiian’s letter consists of its report to the Throne. 
(v) This in its turn quotes large parts of document 4, the submission from the 
League Office which first brought the matter to the attention of the Yüan. 
It repeats a certain amount of the evidence offered, and also the recom- 
mendations made by the League Office for disposal of the case. The Li Fan 
Yüan’s recommendations to the Throne are then given. These were made on 
the 9th day of the first month of winter the 54th year of Ch'ien Lung. 
The imperial order was dated on the 11th, and is quoted apparently in full. 
(vi) Finally, Ürjinjav's confirmation of action taken. 


The evidence repeated in the Li Fan Yiian’s submission as having been taken 
from the League's own submission does not correspond word for word with the 
latter as presented in document 4: for one thing it is much abbreviated. But 
there are no serious discrepancies of substance. The substance of the League’s 
recommendations is repeated, also in slightly abbreviated form, with only one 
important difference, namely that Dashdondov and Galsang should have as 
reward not one beast but one “nine” of beasts. The word ydson presumably 
dropped out of the transcription in document 4. 

There now follows the submission of the Li Fan Yiian to the Throne, with 
its recommendations for revision of the League's judgment. This will be quoted 
in translation in full. 

“In our opinion : In the Mongol Code % there is nothing to say exactly how 
to punish a judicial official who has made а wrong decision and imposed a 
penalty improperly, but in the Penal Code % it says that if a judicial official 
makes a wrong decision and imposes a penalty improperly he is to be dismissed, 
and further, in the Mongol Code it says that if any ia) behaves immorally 
he is to be dismissed from his rank of їаїўї.%8 

The metren Amindoo being a man placed in charge of the affairs of the banner 
office ought to determine all matters whatsoever sincerely according to what is 
right. Now the woman Dashjid testified that she had not stolen the sheep of 
the taiji Tseveen but that Hüvhüti, Tseveen’s wife, had given it to her, but the 
meiren Amindoo, with a very shallow attitude, did not go into this and ascertain 


°° Mongol isaazny biohigi. As suggested in Bawden, ‘A joint petition ’, 561, this appears to 
refer to the Regulations of the Li Fan Yuan. (We may note here that the quotation given in that 
article does in fact occur in the Regulations, ch. xlii. Cf. microfilm copy, SOAS.) 

67 Shutsh tsaazny bichig. A study of the code bearing this name by our Mongol colleagues would 
be useful. Copies are listed in the 1937 catalogue of the State Library of Mongolia, pp. 71 #. 

** alivaa taij nar muu samuunaar yavbal darui taijiin zergitg evd. This appears to be a version 
of an entry in the Regulations of the Li Fan Yuan, ch. xxxviii, in a section on theft: alba tasfi 
mayu samayun qulayas bolun yabubasu taifi-yin Jerge-yi ebdeJu агады kumun bolya ‘ If any iaiji, 
with great depravity, becomes a thief, cancel his rank and make him a commoner’. 
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it, but believed the statement of only one party, Tseveen, who had made a 
slanderous accusation, and straightway he fell short of his responsibilities and 
committed a grave error in fining Dashjid one of her daughters in contravention 
of the law. If he were merely to be fined three “ nines ” of cattle as sentenced by 
the Head of his League, this would be too lenient, so, in accordance with the 
Penal Code we propose to dismiss Amindoo from his position of meiren and in 
addition to punish him by fining him three “nines” of cattle. The taiji 
Tseveen showed himself a very reprehensible person by slandering and accusing 
Dashjid of stealing his sheep when it was clear that she had not stolen it, and 
acted most arbitrarily and immorally in taking the chance to get Dashjid’s 
daughter as а fine and to resell her. If he were merely to be fined three “ nines "' 
of cattle as sentenced by his League Head, this would not act as à deterrent, and 
во, in accordance with the Mongol Code which says “Tf any taiji acts in an 
immoral manner, dismiss him from his rank of ta$ji and make him a commoner 5 
we propose that he be dismissed from being a taijs and further punished by being 
fined three “ nines ” of cattle. 

Further, in our opinion: After examination of the proposal of the League 
Head in charge to recover (the purchase price) from Tseveen’s estate and allot 
it to the lama Darjaa of the banner of the beise Dechingranpil who bought the 
girl: by law,*? if a person of another banner is sold, the buyer is liable to a heavy 
penalty and the zasag and tuslagch taij in charge, and the League Head, who 
failed in their duties, are by law liable to punishment. Now it is an offence 
against the law for Darjaa to have bought someone from another banner, and 
the fact that Darjaa is a lama and bought a girl is irreconcilable with what is 
proper, wherefore we propose not to refund the price paid by Darjaa for the girl, 
but, having extracted it from Tseveen’s estate, to use it to reward and encourage 
persons in the banner who have acted meritoriously. Further, we propose that 
Darjaa be unfrocked,”° whipped severely 100 times, and handed over to the 
zasag to whom he is subject for strict supervision, and that the girl be returned 
to her mother Dashjid. We propose further that the proposals for action sub- 
mitted in the case of the boshgo Bordoi who failed to look after the woman 
Dashjid but made up a story and got her sold, namely that he be fined one 
“nine” of cattle; in the case of Orjin who, when Dashjid and her dependants 
were sold as slaves, bought them but failed to look after them and support them 
properly, causing Dashjid to strangle her son to death, namely that he be fined 
one “nine” of cattle; and that Dashjid and her daughter be removed from 
Orjin’s tent and put under the care of the zasag in charge, and that the price of 
Dashjid be not returned to Orjin, are correct, and should be put into action as 
submitted by the League Head in charge, the zasag and beise Siindevdor). 

We propose that the zasag and first rank tatjt Ürjinjav who broke the law by 
letting someone be sold into another banner, and the zasag and hushuuny beis 
Dechingranpil who broke the law by letting someone be bought from another 


9? uud. No more exact reference is given. 
70 sharyy hovhlood ‘ to strip off the yellow’. 
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banner, be punished according to the law, by having six months' salary stopped 
for failing in their duty. 

We propose that the íuslagch Dashdondov of the banner of the zasag 
Ürjinjav should, as a reward and encouragement from the office of Sündevdorj 
for having dealt with this case clearly, be exempt from punishment, and that the 
tuslagch taij Dash, and the tuslagch taijis Gelegpuntsag and Mónhzorigt 7 of the 
banner of Dechingranpil who failed in their duty should each be fined five head 
of cattle according to the law, as they are not in receipt of salary. 

The League Head, the zasag and beise Sündevdorj, who failed in his duty, to 
be fined three months’ salary according to the law. 

The League Sub-head Hezeidorj, being an independent taiji 72 of the 
first rank not in receipt of salary, to be fined, as is correct, three head of cattle. 

We propose to keep the cattle received as fines officially, and use them for 
rewarding and encouraging persons who have acted meritoriously. We propose 
that other matters be dealt with as decided by the League Head Siindevdorj.’ 73 


71 All three mentioned for the first time. 

73 oul terguun zereg taij. A sula taiji was one without official employment and salary. 

?* The Li Fan Yuan's submission continues and closes with what appears to be a standard 
formula: JicÀ ene hereg Gadaad Mongolyn Tóriyg Zasah Yavdiyn Yaamnaas dagaj eh togtooson 
yardlyg zur n! hamtaar todorhoilon gargaval zohino. Sard manai goyochoor, eto., as above, р. 85, 
п. 65; then: zarligiig guina gej, followed by the full date: tengeriin teigesnis tavin dérévdugeer on 
Ovlsin terguun saryn shiniin yosndd ailtageand. For a parallel to the first sentence see the document 
in section 2 already quoted, which has a similar text except for: huleej (for dagaj) and jas 
(Manchu gise, for eh) I suggest the following translation : ‘ Further, in this matter, it is proper 
for the Li Fan Ytan concurrently to explain the obedient preparation of the draft’. Iam not 
sure what process is referred to here. The term hamiaar, here translated ‘ concurrently ’, is 
regularly used in Mongol official documents of the period to qualify the performance of some 
action additional to those already mentioned. See for example the second document in section 2 
of our collection in which Simdevdorj, having submitted a report on a case he has been investi- 
gating, adds an additional remark which is introduced by the word jich ‘further’ and closes 
with uunii hamtaar todorhoilon gargav ' I have explained (this) concurrently with it’. See also 
the collection of documents concerning schools already quoted above, р. 82, п. 52, for several 
instances of which the following 1s typical. In item 44 а banner prince named Urjinjav, probably 
identical with the Ürjinjav of the present text, though the letter dates from much later, 1820, 
receives instructions from his League Office to send a certain boy to the official school: He is 
further instructed to make а report on how the things the boy needs have been provided, and 
these instructions are qualified with hamiaar : wang saidyn gazraas ner zaaj tushaasan yosor 
tdugeer morduuly ug togtoon tushaasan odért yaamny gazraa hurgutdj manj изеу surgaj suulgasugas. 
Jich tuunii alivaa heregsliig món. yaahan garguulsan yavdlyg hamiaar gargaj meduuleer irsugei 
* You are to dispatch him as designated and ordered by the office of the Wang-amban, get him 
to the Office on the appointed day and have him stay there and study Manchu writing. Further, 
you are ooncurrently to report how his various needs have been provided for’. The phrase 
todorhoilon gargah, which is translated here ' to explain ’ and may also be taken as ‘ to set out 
clearly ' appears later on in the variant form todorhoi gargah. Calling for a report from the 
banner as to how the orders of the Li Fan Yuan have been carried out, the League Office writes : 
zereg yavdlyg tsém th zurgaanaas ааай hurch irsen yosoor dagaj shittguuleed jich herhen dagaj 
shitigesen yavdlyg zuñ daraalan negen negneer todorhoi garga) tamgat bichgeer meduuleheer irutlev 
‘ Now that I have ordered these matters to be disposed of as instructed by the Li Fan Yuan 
after it had made its submission, I have called for a report on a stamped document setting out 
clearly, one after the other in order, how they have been disposed of ’. 

The text from said to айат has been translated above, p. 85, n. 65. The remainder offers no 
problem : ‘ submitted requesting an (imperial) order on the ninth day of the first month of winter 
of the 54th year of Ch'ien Lung’, 
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The imperial decree was received two days after the Li Fan Үйап had put 
in its submission. It mentioned Urjinjav, Dechingranpil, and Sundevdorj by 
name, approving the stoppages of salary proposed, and also approved all the 
other proposals of the Yiian en bloc."* 

The document then goes on to give direct instructions to Dechingranpil and 
Urjinjav to carry out the approved sentences, which are once again repeated. 
They include the award of a ‘ nine’ of cattle each to Dashdondov and Galsang, 
which seemed to have been overlooked in the Li Fan Yiian’s submission, at least 
in the form in which it is printed. A report on the way the sentences have been 
carried out is called for. 

A substitute for Amindoo in the post of meiren, and what appears to be a 
candidate for future appointment are also to be sent for inspection to the office 
of the League Head and General.?5 

The League’s own document then ends with an injunction that the case is 
to be sent to the various banner princes of the aimak and to the erdene shanzav 7° 
so as to be published in the areas subject to them, and в special warning is to 
be issued regarding the illegality of selling people outside their banner. 

After this long preamble, which occupies something like ten-elevenths of the 
document, we have the real substance of the document, i.e. Urjinjav’s report of 
action taken. This runs as follows. 

‘In obedience to which instructions we report that the meiren Amindoo has 
been dismissed from his functions and the three “ nines ” of cattle to be con- 
fiscated from his estate have been handed over by him in full to the office of the 
League Head and beise, and the Sub-head. Further, Tseveen has been degraded 
from fourth-rank tatji and as far as concerns the fine of three “ nines ” of cattle 
to be confiscated from him and allotted to the woman Dashjd, and the one 
horse and 270 tea units received from the lama Darjaa of the banner of Dechin- 
granpil as the price of the girl Büted,"" they have all been recovered and one 
horse and 270 tea-units have been set aside for rewarding people who have 
acted meritoriously. The cow taken previously from Dashjid as a penalty by 
Tseveen has been repaid, and for the rest, the value of three “ nines” has been 
assessed and allotted to Dashjid and the cattle due as fines from the boshgo 
Bordoi and the commoner Orjin have been received, and the tuslagch tay 
Dashdondov and the zalan zangi Galsang have been allotted a “nine” as a 


74 The penalties imposed on the two banner princes are mentioned specifically, though the 
imperial order does not alter them. All other decisions are approved en bloc. A simular procedure 
18 to be found in the dooument in section 2 already quoted, where penalties imposed on Ürjinjav 
and Sundevdorj in another case аге mentioned specifically. 

75 Amindoogiyn orond ббт meiren tavih huniig Миш” yosoor huuchny dotroo songoj negvig tuhailan 
negiig tashluulan Da janjin nar manas gazraa meduulen iruulj bieng uziülen meiren tarvulsugat. For 
tashluulan of. dasvlayulqu, caus. of dasilagu ‘to be designated for a post in advance before 16 is 
vacated ’ (Lessing, 236). 

78 The erdene shanzav was the officer at the head of the Erdene shanzavyn yaam in Urga, the 
ойсо controlling the Jebtsundamba’s shabi-estate. For the organization of this office see Sonom- 
dagva, 100 ff. 

77 Mentioned by name for the first time. 
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reward, and one “nine” has been allotted to the girl Buted and she has been 
returned to our territory and restored to her mother and the horse and camel 
paid by Orjin for Dashjid have not been returned to him. We report that the 
people at large have been informed of these matters, and further that the 
tuslagch Dash has paid in 15 lan of silver instead of his fine of a “ five " of cattle. 
Submitted for this reason.’ 

The document ends with the full date. 

The summary here given has shown a case moving from the initial report put 
into a banner office by a commoner upwards by successive stages to the Li Fan 
Ytian and the Manchu emperor, and then down again for action by the banner 
prince originally concerned. No courts existed in Mongolia at this time, and 
indeed not until well after the revolution of 1921, with the consequence that a 
banner prince was both ‘ judge and jury’ in cases arising in his banner, even 
those which, as here, ultimately involved his own punishment. 


CHINESE RELATIONS WITH CENTRAL ASIA, 260-90 * 
By MICHAEL LOEWE 


The extent and nature of Chinese penetration into Central Asia during the 
third century and the problems raised by the Chinese and Kharosthi documents 
that have been found at the various sites of Lop-nor, Niya, and elsewhere have 
recently formed the subject of articles by two scholars. Professor Brough has 
suggested ? that the territory of the state of Shan-shan was incorporated into 
the Kusaina empire for a short period, perhaps in the middle of the second 
century, before independent rulers took over control. He believes that a further 
change was marked by the adoption of the royal title jitumgha from the seven- 
teenth year of king Amgoka, and that thereafter the country was subject to 
Chinese control (or at least nominally so) for the period of about 60 years until 
the end of king Vasmana’s reign ; and he suggests that the seventeenth year 
of king Amgoka can be identified with 263. Professor Enoki? has recently 
taken the opportunity to revise his earlier theory that the year in question 
should be identified as 609 ; and he now believes that the five kings mentioned 
by name in the Kharosthi documents should be dated from the middle of the 
third century to the decade starting in 330. 

Both scholars cite linguistic and historical evidence to support their con- 
clusions and to solve some of the problems. While it is not proposed here to 
submit any further evidence that has a direct bearing, the suggestions that have 
been made need to be set against the historical developments that were taking 
place in China at the time. In addition there are certain features of Chinese 
institutional practice that are perhaps worth examining in view of the techni- 
calities that are concerned. 

I venture to differ from the scholars who have been cited in the following 
respects. (1) The year 263 seems to be too early to mark the start of a period 
of resurgence of Chinese power in the north-west. In addition to the dynastic 
changes and military pre-occupations that were taking a dominant place in 
Chinese politics in the years following 263, there is clear evidence that the area 


1 Abbreviations are used in the notes as follows : 
Conrady A. Conrady (ed. and tr.), Die chinesischen Handschriften- und sonstigen. Kleinfunde 
Sven Hedins in Lou-lan, Stockholm, 1920. 
Cs Chin-shu PẸ ЖЖ; references are to the Po-na-pen edition (described as a Sung print). 
HHS How Han-shu and Hsu Han-shu ; references are to the Po-na-pen edition (Shao-Asing), 
with the folio numbers of Wang Hasien-ch‘ien’s edition in brackets. 
HS Han-shu ; references are to the Po-na-pen edition (1035), with the folio numbers of 
Wang Hsien-ch'ien's edition in brackets. 
Huang Huang Wen-pi Ep X 59), Lo-pu-nao-erh k'ao-ku chi XE Ay її Hj 6 OG WU. 
Peiping, 1948. 
Maspero H. Maspero (posthumously), Les documents chinois de la troisième expédition de 
Sir Aurel Stein en Asie centrale, London, 1953. 
RHA M. Loewe, Records of Han administration, Cambridge, 1967. 
2 Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xxviu, 3, 1965, 582-612. 
з Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko, No. 22, 1963, 125-71. 
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was subject to the activity or penetration of rebels from before 270 up to 279 ; 
and the changes in provincial administration suggest that the Chin empire’s 
position in the north-west may have been reduced from 269 but consolidated 
from 282. (2) I prefer a different reading for the impression of a seal, which 
would accord more with administrative practice and which does not imply the 
establishment of a chùn or commandery west of Tun-huang. (3) The implica- 
tions of the term shih-chung f$ rp and the evidence of the wooden fragments 
may require deeper study. The temporal distribution of the fragments is such 
that no certam conclusion may be drawn therefrom regarding the maintenance 
or withdrawal of Chinese official posts in the north-west. 


THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

From the beginning of the first century B.c. onwards there were times when 
Chinese attempts at expansion and colonization in Central Asia were marked 
by conspicuous successes. Nevertheless the general outcome of these ventures 
was one of temporary penetration, dependent on local or inconstant factors, 
rather than one of a well-established Chinese occupation. The Chinese standard 
histories emphasize repeatedly the dangers that faced a remote Chinese outpost 
or mission if a local community were to turn hostile; and it is clear that, in 
attempting to assess the strength of China in these situations, full attention 
must be paid to the initiative of the non-Chinese parties, as well as to that of the 
Chinese administration or its pioneering generals. 

Even at the height of Han power no commanderies were established to the 
west beyond the Yii-men and Yang Barriers ; and further east, along with the 
four commanderies of Wu-wei, Chang-i, Chiu-ch'üan, and Tun-huang, there 
existed territories which could not be incorporated into normal Han administra- 
tive arrangements, and which enjoyed the special status of shu-kuo J EE, or 
dependent states. West of the Barriers the highest power of Han administration 
was vested in the Protector-General (Tu-hu Жр #£). This title had first been 
established in 59 в.с.,5 with the intention that the holder should co-ordinate 
Chinese activity and controljamong the states of the Northern and the Southern 
Routes ; and it is evident that some of the states on those routes would some- 
times appeal to this official for help in time of emergency.* The title does not 
appear to have been held after a.p. 23. Another senior Chinese official, the 
Wu-cht hsiao-wei ]X, п, Ht Bj, was appointed from time to time; but the 
authority of this officer was considerably less than that of a Protector-General 


‘ For the status and situations of the dependent states, see RHA, 1, 62. 

5 1.0. with the appointment of Cheng Chi 5$ T HS, 19A.13a (23b) and HS, 96A.2b (7b). 
Chu-yen strip 118.17 (Chu-yen Han-chien t‘u-pan chih pu, p. 05; Chu-yen Han-chien chia men, 
no. 678) refers to Chi 3E, a colonel who had been commissioned to protect Shan-shan and the 
area to the west, and aleo uses the term Tu-hu Ж BÉ. This strip mentions dates in 64 and 
62 в.с. The last recipient of the title T'u-Au before the Eastern Han period was Li Ch'ung zie #& 
(HS, 96B.23a (36a); and HS, 99B.35b (30b)). 

* HS, 96B.8b (10b) and 20b (33b). 
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and his sphere of activities was more limited.’ Reference will be made below to 
the existence of these or similar posts after the end of the Han dynasties. 

Ав a mark of the success of Han policy in Central Asia Chinese historians 
noted the conferment of official Han titles, together with the use of insignia 
(seals and seal-cords) on dignitaries serving in the small states, and the admission 
of the sons of such kings at Ch‘ang-an or Lo-yang, to serve as attendants at the 
court or as hostages. Such service was described by the terms shth f$ or 
chh Ж. 

During the Eastern Han period, Chinese ventures depended for their success 
on fortuitous or inconstant factors and were marked even less by permanent 
results, Successful ventures in these remote areas could hardly be expected to 
have occurred during the dynastic decline and administrative weakness that 
accompanied the final decades of the Han period. Similarly, the period of the 
Three Kingdoms of Wei, Shu-Han, and Wu (220-64), which ended in the 
ascendancy of the Ssu-ma family in Wei and its establishment of the Chin 
dynasty from 265, was hardly more propitious. In considering the third and 
fourth quarters of the third century, i.e. the particular time to which Professors 
Brough and Enoki have drawn attention, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
changes of dynastic fortune, the adoption of different administrative institu- 
tions in the provinces of the north-west, and the degree of control which the 
Chinese were able to exercise in that area. 

In the first half of the decade that began in 260, Wei was occupied princi- 
pally in fighting the forces of Shu-Han, with a view to bringing that kingdom 
under its own domination. For this purpose, in 263 the governors of three 
commanderies that lay to the west of Ch‘ang-an (T‘ien-shui K 7K, Lung-hsi 
Wil a, and Chin-ch‘eng @ BR) were ordered to leave their own areas to take part 
in the campaign ; * and it would be somewhat surprising if, among the events 
and dangers that are recorded for those years in the Chin-shu Ж, the govern- 
ment would have had effort to spare for furthering Chinese influence in the 
north-west. As yet the Ssu-ma family had not achieved complete domination, 
as it was only in 263 that Ssu-ma Chao i] Hj Wi received the title of Chin kung 
35$ 7, to be followed by that of Chin wang # F in 264, and his assumption of 
the title of emperor in 265. From now onwards the main effort of the Chin 
empire was directed against overcoming Wu, but this objective was not finally 
achieved until 280. 

In the meantime some unease was being expressed at the capital city 
regarding the potential danger to security that was presented by the large 
numbers of foreign immigrants who had been settled in north China. These 


7 Established in 48 в.с.; HS, 19A.13b (23b). In the Eastern Han period there were variously 
one or two of these officers. See Kyoto index to HHS, p. 663. 

в The total number of Han titles held ın the Western Regions is given as 376 in HS, 90B.23& 
(36a). Examples of the despatch of hostages to the Han court or the attendance there of sons of 
the langs of the west are seen in HS, 96A.4b (12a), 16a (34a), and 18b (38a) ; and in HS, 96B.8a 
(10a) and 13a (20a). 

? CS, 2.8a. 
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were the non-Chinese tribesmen who were living in various parte of modern 
Shensi and Kansu, and further east beyond the Yellow River. In 268 Fu Hsüsn 
A xk expressed his fears of the outcome should they be joined by elements of 
the more dangerous people, the Hsien-pi.*° Some years later similar fears were 
voiced by Kuo Ch'in 9; 4k, who was afraid of infiltration and the occupation of 
commanderies within the interior; п and as late as 299 Chiang T‘ung {Т # 
was making a plea for the removal of foreign elements away from the metro- 
politan area towards the north-west.? In doing so he referred to the dangers 
that might have arisen с. 264-7, owing to the increased strength of the foreign 
elements then settled in Ping-chou +: AH. 

Like the Han empire, the Chin empire was organized in commanderies 
(chiin #h) which were grouped together in chou Hj for the purposes of inspection 
and some supervision, and the Chin government sometimes appointed military 
officers to take command of forces or campaigns in particular chou. Whatever 
the exact significance of creating these divisions, and however they affected 
the exercise of civil and military control, it is of interest to note that in 269 
а new arrangement was adopted, whereby five commanderies that had been 
within Yung-chou 3E №, together with Chin-eh'eng 4 pk (formerly within 
Liang-chou $f №) and Yang-p'ing gi 5 (formerly in Liang-chou % JH) were 
separated to form a new division of Ch‘in-chou Ж Aj. This arrangement was 
maintained until 282, when Ch'in-chou was incorporated in Yung-chou Ў AH. 

The list of administrative divisions and units that is given in Chin-shu, 14, 
evidently takes account of the situation that followed this reversion, as Chin- 
chfeng is included there among the eight commanderies that were within 
Liang-chou yk 44.* А later administrative change possibly points to the 
maintenance or even growth of Chin authority in these areas. In 295 a further 
commandery was oreated by detaching five prefectures (Asien WẸ) from Tun- 
huang and one from Chiu-ch'üan, and, by what is perhaps a more significant 
step, by the foundation of two now prefectures ; this new commandery was 
named Chin-ch‘ang ж Ei, and the name is perhaps not without significance, if 
only as a propagandist gesture. A few years later (301-2) a proposal was made 
by Chang Kuei 18 ё, the Regional Inspector (Tz‘u-shth W) Ж) of Liang-chou ; 
he suggested that a commandery of Wu-hsing 3& S should be founded to the 
north-west of Ku-tsang ti JX, by settling elements of а displaced population 
there. He also proposed the foundation of another commandery in the area, 
named Chin-hsing #5 #115 Subsequent events show that these actions or 
proposals should not necessarily be dismissed as gestures that were void of 


10 (78, 47.3b. 

11 QS, 67.118 ; probably between 271 and 284. 

12 (8, 56.18 et вед. 

13 (78, 3.5b and 3.128. 

14 08, 14.14b et seq. ; the other seven commanderies were Hai-p‘ing Pq ZS, Wu-wei JA EX. 
Chang-i 2$ 38, Hsi PG, Chin-ch‘tian qj JR, Tun-huang Br Jf, and Hsi-hai PE YF- 

15 OS, 14.158. 
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power or real significance, and that they may reflect some measure of adminis- 
trative consolidation. For on the collapse of the Chin dynasty and its flight 
to the south (317) it was in the north-western area, i.e. Liang-chou, that Chang 
Kuei's successors were able to establish themselves as an independent regime, 
the Ch'en Liang, which was strong enough to survive until the late fourth 
century. It may be noted in passing that the Chin-shu records that states of the 
Western Regions submitted tribute to the Ch‘ien Liang c. 326; and a few years 
later its ruler Chang Chiin 5 Ё sent an expedition against Ch'iu-tzu and 
Shan-shan, which was followed by the general surrender of the states of the 
Western Regions, and the receipt of hostages or tribute from Shan-shan, Hither 
Yen-ch‘i, and Khotan.19 

The presentation of tribute from Ta-yiian, that is reported to have taken 
place in the ninth month of the year Т-А 6 Ж Б (210),17 is somewhat 
surprising in view of the events that were taking place in Liang-chou at that 
time. Shortly before then Li Hsi Æ $ had suggested the despatch of troops to 
deal with raiders who were then penetrating Liang-chou, but the central govern- 
ment refused the request on the grounds that the raids were not sufficiently 
serious. In the event, however, Li Hsi was proved right, as the year 270 saw 
the occurrence of rebellion in Liang-chou and the defeat of Hu Lieh B A, 
Regional Inspector of Ch'in-chou, who had been sent to restore order! there. 
Chin-ch‘eng, which lay nearer to the heart of China and which was situated 
athwart the routes that led eventually to Central Asia, suffered raids from 
northerners in 271, and from rebels of Liang-chou in 274.9 An incident that 
occurred in 276 reveals that before then the central government had not been 
able to control the succession of senior officials in Tun-huang commandery,?? 
and in 278 the Regional Inspector of Liang-chou was himself defeated in battle 
at Wu-wei ж. pk." 

One of the causes of insecurity during the decade beginning in 270 can be 
attributed to the activities of Shu Chi-neng #} #4 HE, a rebel of Hsien-pi origin. 
Already in 270 he had inflicted a defeat on the Regional Inspector of Ch’in-chou, 
and in 275 he staged a full rebellion, shortly however to ask for peace and to 
submit hostages. For 279 the Chin-shw records his subjection of Liang-chou, 
followed by his defeat and execution, together with the restoration of Liang- 
chou to peaceful conditions.*?? 

18 C, 86.9b, 11а. For the Chien Liang ‘ dynasty ’, see Maspero, 78. 

17 C8, 3.6b. 

18 08, 3.6a. 

19 C8, 3.6b, 8a. | 

20 04, 3.8b. The event concertied the execution of Ling-hu Hung Ad IK 3 by the Regional 
Inspector of Liang-chou. Ling-hu Hung had assumed control of the commandery on the death of 
his elder brother Ling-hu Feng 19, who had himself seized control from Liang Ch'eng S m. 
This official had been the prefect' of Tun-huang Asien, and had been placed in charge of the 
governor’s office of Tun-huang commandery at local initiative. This had taken place after the 
death of Үш Ch'u Ft 3i, who had been the last officially appointed governor of the commandery. 

23 de qut 10, lla; CS, 57.4b ; Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien, 79 (Peking punctuated edition, 
р. 2513). 
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It is against these events that we must consider the records that we have for 
contacts that were made with Chin by the states of Central Asia. Following 
Ta-yüan's presentation of tribute in 270, we have no record of any mission until 
288, when Shan-shan sent its son or sons to serve at court, and the authorities 
of Chin responded by granting its king temporary right to the title Kueis hou 
Be BE GE ‘ Noble of the Restoration of Allegiance '.?? Shan-shan’s example was 
followed two years later by Ch'iu-tzu and Yen-ch‘i; and in 287 K ‘ang-chii sent 
envoys to court with gifts for the Chin emperor.** 

There are thus grounds for at least a tentative hypothesis that the regrouping 
of provincial units under Ch‘in-chou in 269 reflects a measure of retrenchment 
and consolidation on the part of Chin, in the face of potential and actual 
insecurity in the north-west ; and that the restoration of the earlier administra- 
tive arrangement in 282 was a mark of the revival of Chinese influence in that area. 
For, as has been shown, this measure followed the suppression of a rebellion and 
was itself followed by the renewal of approaches from the Western States, and 
the administrative changes that were effected in 295 and proposed in 301-2. 
It would therefore be expected that, if the adoption of a new title by the ling of 
Shan-shan does signify a new initiative in Chin’s foreign relations, this would be 
more likely to have occurred after 280 than in the decade that started in 260. 

Historians may well question the motives of a Chinese advance into Central 
Asia at this time. In referring to the interest that the governments of Wei or 
Chin may have had in the Far West, Professor Brough writes (art. cit., 603) ° 
‘The initiative may conceivably have come from the central government [of 
Wei]; but it seems a possibility worth considering that this reoccupation of 
Central Asian territory was & manoeuvre on the part of the Chin prince to 
establish a position which would both carry military prestige and also secure 
control of the trade-routes from the west and food supplies: obviously useful 
preliminaries to his assumption of the imperial power at the end of А.р. 265’. 

In this connexion, attention should perhaps be drawn to the possibility 
that developments had been taking place in the use of communication routes 
from China to Central Asia. At the start of the Han interest and ventures, two 
known routes were in use, running respectively along the southern and the 
northern edges of the Takla Makan desert. But according to the Han-shu*® 
a new route which had come into existence during the Yilan-shth 76 ЯБ period 
(a.D. 1-5) led from the Further kingdom of:Chii-shih Hi Bip to the Yü-men 
Barrier. This enabled the distance to be cut by as much as half, and had the 
further advantage of avoiding the White Dragon Mounds. An attempt to bring 
this route into use was made by the Wu-cht hstao-wei Нві Рп £& $$, but the 
diplomatic and military consequences were not altogether advantageous to 
China. While the Further kingdom of Chü-shih was situated on the northern 
route, Lou-lan, or Shan-shan, lay across the desert on the southern route. As far 
as I am aware nothing is known which can determine the location of the new 
middle route or which can inform us how far it could be utilized. Its existence 


з CS, 3.12b. 14 (8, 3.13a, 13b. *5 HS, 96В.20 (32b) et seq. 
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should, however, be borne in mind in connexion with a passage from the 
Wer-ltich ** which notes the existence of three, in place of the former two routes. 
Huang Wen-pi $f ЭС 3% has suggested ?7 that this should be associated with 
communications between Lou-lan and China from the early days of the kingdom 
of Wei (с. 221). 

With regard to food supplies, the evidence of the post-Han wooden strips 
shows the same meticulous attention to the distribution of grain, under condi- 
tions of strict supervision and accountancy, as that which is seen in the Han 
material from Chii-yen, Tun-huang, and Lou-lan. Here there was no question 
of China receiving supplies of grain from the west ; and it is clear that it was the 
problem of feeding colonial officials and forces from the Chinese end that 
prompted various schemes for sponsored agriculture, both at Chii-yen itself, 
and further west at Lun-t/ai # 2 and Ch'ü-li 3E #2. Such schemes were never 
intended to supplement food supplies for China itself. 


INSTITUTIONAL PRACTIOR AND RECORDS 

Both Professor Brough and Professor Enoki call on the evidence provided 
by the impression of a seal that was attached to three of the Kharosthi docu- 
ments found at Niya. The four characters of the seal were originally read by 
Chavannes?8 ag Shan-shan chün yin 35 35 ДЇ Ер, and the inscription was 
rendered $i # Г] #2 by Huang Wen-pi.?? Both Professor Brough and Professor 
Enoki read the final character as wet В}; and whereas Professor Brough retains 
Chavannes’s reading chün, Professor Enoki 30 regards the third character as 
uncertain, being possibly either chün or tu Ж. 

Despite the different views and the diffidence expressed by no less than four 
scholars, I would like to suggest that the reading chtin for the third character is 
suspect, and that the correct reading of the impression is Shan-shan tu-wet Ж ж 
#8 Bj. There is no evidence to show that chiin, commanderies, were founded 
along the edges of the Takla Makan desert during the Han, Wei, or Chin 
periods ; and in view of the pride taken by Chinese governments in founding 
such units and the detailed lists of chün that survive in the standard histories, it 

- would seem somewhat venturesome to assume a reading chtin without further 
reasons to show that they had been founded in these remote regions. There is 
also a further difficulty. The title chiin wet # Bj, which existed as part of the 
establishment of Ch‘in Ж officials, was in due course taken over by the Han 
government ; but from 148 в.с. the title was changed from wei to tu-wet; and 
as far as is known, the term chtin wet does not appear again?! 

The reading tu-wet, however, by no means necessarily implies the existence 


26 Wei-lueh chi-pen BH RS ЖЕ Æ, 22.2b; the central route is described here as running 
from the Yu-men Barrier by way’ of Old Lou-lan and other places to Ch'iu-tzu and the Pamir. 

17 Huang, 26. 

35 Stein, Serindia, т, 230. 

29 Huang, 24. 

?? Enoki, art. cit., 152 f. 


21 ITS, 19A.15b (28b, 29a). | 
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of а chün, as the expression was used in respect of various types of administra- 
tion. 

1, As has been stated, from 148 в.с. tu-wei were established in the chiin of the 
Han empire. They bore responsibility for certain military matters and were 
graded just below the Z'ai-shou Ж sF or Governors. Although the posts of 
tu-wei were generally abolished during the Eastern Han period, they were 
retained for exceptional cases, i.e. in those commanderies that were situated аъ 
the border, where particular attention to military defence was deemed necessary. 

2. The title tu-wet was also used after a prefix which specified a particular 
activity or administrative responsibility with which the official was entrusted. 
Thus the Kuan tu-wet Hi) #8 Bi were appointed to supervise the passage of 
traffic through the Barriers; and the Nung tu-wer }% Жр Ej was appointed to 
control the state-sponsored schemes of agriculture. Furthermore, shu-kuo 
tu-wet, MA [ 88 Ej or Commandants of the Dependent States were appointed 
in those areas that lay beyond the direct control of the officials of a chün but 
where some degree of Chinese authority was probably recognized by the non- 
Chinese population. 

3. In addition the expression iu-wei features in the titles accorded to 
dignitaries of the states that lay along the northern and southern routes to 
Central Asia. These titles occur regularly in the factual and statistical informa- 
tion that the Han-shu (chapter 96) gives for each state. These lists frequently 
include tu-wei of the Left and the Right, and on some occasions the term is 
modified by descriptive terms. In at least two cases the H an-shu informs us of 
the existence of tu-wet whose title was modified by a place-name ; these were the 
tu-wet of Shan-shan and Ching-chüeh fij #4. 

Not only then is it difficult, if not impossible, to explain the use of the term 
chün-wei for dates after 148 B.c., but it is clear that the term tu-wet need not 
necessarily be associated with в chim; and in addition we have independent 
notice of a dignitary who was termed Shan-shan tu-wei during the Han period. 
Luckily we also possess examples of other seals which were used by officials who 
were entitled . . . tu-wet ; and although one cannot be dogmatic about the 
reading of the seal-impression that is in question, there is at least a case for 
claiming а resemblance to the forms of the character tu in these examples.** 

The term shih-chung # vi features in two connexions in this inquiry. It is 
geen for certain in the text of a document found at Niya which is mentioned 
below ; and Professor Brough has suggested that it appears in transcription, as 
the royal title jiumgha, from the seventeenth year of King Amgoka. The 
significance of the term in early Chinese institutions is perhaps of some impor- 
tance in view of Professor Brough’s statement (p. 601) ‘ There can then be no 


31 For the dependent states, see p. 92 above; for shu-kuo tu-wet, oto., seo HS, 19A.11a and 
15b (19b and 29a). 

зз НД, 96A.4a and 7a (10b and 16b). 

31 Seo Bokubi FA ЭЕ, No. 24, 1953, (no pagination is given there after the introduction, and 
the numbers which follow here refer to pages in sequence after p. 16) 17 and 25. 
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reasonable doubt that the adoption of the title Jitumgha/shih-chung denoted in 
reality a submission to China, even if the kings of Shan-shan themselves con- 
tinued to use it as if it were a title of honour’. 

It has been remarked above that the term shih fit is used in Chinese historical 
texts to describe the attendance at court by visiting sons or close relatives of the 
kings of Central Asian statés.9* Shik-chung itself is included in the list of titles 3% 
which could be conferred on Han officials as a mark of distinction. While the 
title conferred certain privileges, and generally corresponds to ‘ Attendant at 
the Palace’, it did not involve specific duties; and there was apparently no 
fixed complement or upper limit to the number of officials on whom the title 
could be bestowed. Practice was similar in the Wei and Chin periods, and is 
duly exemplified in the very difficult inscription on strip N.xv.93. a,b.3? 

It is on the whole unlikely that the title Shih-chung would be granted by a 
Chinese authority to anyone who had not served in personal attendance at the 
Chinese court. At the same time it remains likely that anyone who had been 
honoured by the bestowal of the title would be glad to retain it in later years, 
even after leaving the court of a Chinese emperor. If the identification of 
juumgha with shih-chung is accepted, it must be borne in mind that in all 
probability the king in question had already seen service in China. It is also 
perhaps worth noting that in Han practice, on which so many of the Chin 
institutions were modelled, barbarian leaders who surrendered, and on occasion 
came to court to show their loyalty, were honoured by the conferment of titles 
of a different type, e.g. Kuei-te hou Е f& ft or Kuei hou Ё RE бе 38 

The Chinese documentary material comprises some 400 strips and fragments 
found at Lou-lan and some 60 found at Niya, in addition to the pieces found 
by the Otani expedition.?? The inscriptions of an official nature bear a close 
resemblance to those among the more extensive finds of the earlier, Han, 
material from the sites of Tun-huang and Chü-yen and from the outposts at 
Lou-lan.*? The business of this correspondence included items which we might 
expect to find occupying the attention of Chinese military and colonial adminis- 
trators, e.g. the registration of mail, the issue of supplies, the identification of 
individuals and their admission at points of control, and a medical prescription, 
ete. In the post-Han fragments the Chinese authorities which are mentioned 


55 e.g. see HS, 96A.16a (34a) and HS, 96В.88 (10a). 

?* H8, 19А.13Ь (24a, b); HHS (tr.), 26.4b (4a). 

27 The text is given by Profeasor Brough, art. cit., 600. It is possible that the inscription will 
bear an interpretation as а list of names and titles of several officials rather than as that of a single 
one. 

38 e.g. HS, 90A.2b (7b) ; HS,/96B.8b (Па); HHS, 87 (biog. 77).13Ь and 38b (8a and 23a). 
See also p. 97 above. : 

?* There are 120 pieces shown in Conrady. See also Maspero, nos. 100-242 and 243-52 ; 
Chavannes, Documents chinois découverts par Aurel Stein, Oxford, 1918, nos. 721-939 and 940-50 ; 
and Stein, Ancient Khotan, т, 587 f., where Chavannes gives the texte, translations, and notea of 
52 pieces. 

* Le. the pieces presented in Huang, 179 f. Of the total of 71 strips and fragmenta assembled 
there, 7 are also given in Chu-yen Han-chien chia pien (see RHA, п, 375). 
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are, with one important exception, those of the commanderies that were estab- 
lished to the east of the Yii-men and Yang Barriers ; and the strips can nearly 
all be explained as parts of records which derive from the normal workings of the 
civil servants of the commanderies. For the purposes of the present inquiry, 
the main points of interest lie in (1) the references to Chinese officials other than 
those of organs situated in commanderies such as Tun-huang, Chiu-ch'üan, 
etc. ; (2) a series of labels found at Niya which are manifestly not drawn from 
such normal workings ; (3) the few references to kings of the states which lay 
on the Central Asian routes; and (4) the distribution of dates in the material. 

(1) The strips which date from the Han period carry at least one reference 
to the most senior authority of the west, ie. the Tu-hu Жр # or Protector- 
General.“t The post-Han documents include at least six references to the Hst-yil 
chang-shih or the chang-shih TG $k Et W,“ and at least one to a Governor- 
General (Tu-tu #5 BF). Of these pieces two call for comment. 


(a) Conrady, no. 107. This is a surviving part of a register of mail, and 
is very similar to other such fragments found elsewhere and dating from the 
Han period. No. 107 records the despatch of 17 items of mail from the 
chang-shth, all but two of which were addressed to the fu, ff, i.e. the office 
of the t'ai-shou or possibly the tu-wet, of Tun-huang or Chiu-ch'üan com- 
mandery. The despatch of mail is dated precisely, as is usual, to a specified 
day in the sixth year of T“at-shth Ж hh (270). 

(b) Chavannes, no. 761. This characteristically shaped piece bears the 
address of an official to whom mail was being sent. The main inscription 


reads: FG XX Bc B ie Ж АИ Bf. 


These two pieces form complementary evidence for assuming that the site of 
discovery was the locality where the Hst-yii chang-shih had his headquarters. 
As early as the Ytian-ch‘u 5С Ж7 period (114-20),44 Pan Yung Е Jj had 
suggested that a Hst-yii chang-shih should be despatched with a force of 500 
men to form a garrison at Lou-lan, for purposes of defence and communica- 
tions; but in the event the proposal was not accepted as it stood, and Pan 
Yung was sent with such a force to garrison Liu-chung #1 т instead (122-5).*° 
In considering the evidence of these strips, Huang Wen-pi 48 drew attention to 
the re-establishment of the post of Wu-cht hsiao-wei at Kao-ch‘ang $ E in the 
year 222, and its retention by the Chin dynasty ; and he suggested that the post 
of Hsi-yü chang-shth may well have existed concurrently at Lou-lan, despite the 
lack of literary evidence in support. While Maspero *' reached very much the 

“1 j.e. Huang, по. 1; see also р. 92, n. 5. 

42 Conrady, no. 107; Chavannes, op. cit., nos. 751, 152, 885 ; Maspero, no. 200 ; and Stein, 
op. oit., Niya N.xv.85 (p. 538). 

43 Maspero, no. 213. 

* Huang, 25; HHS, 47 (biog. 37).21a (12b). 

45 ННЯ, 47 (biog. 37).23b (14a). 

46 Huang, 26. 


47 Maspero, 53; where reference is made to Maspero, no. 209 and Conrady, (paper fragment) 
9.3 verso. 
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same conclusion, Huang Wen-pi goes further, in suggesting an association 
between the re-establishment of this post and the reopening of communications 
with Lou-lan from с. 221. ' 

A single reference in the wooden documents to the post of Governor-General 
(Tu-tu #8 EE) is seen in Maspero, no. 213 (dated 267). Maspero (p. 55) discusses 
the relationship of this post and the subordinate chang-shth, and is careful to 
distinguish between the post of Protector-General (Tu-hu #8 E), who had his 
seat of government deep in.the Far West, and that of Governor-General (Tu-tu 
#6 ЖЕ), who bore general responsibility for military command in several chou 
of the empire, and had his headquarters within one of those assigned to his care. 
In estimating the strength: of Chinese activity in the Far West at the time of 
Conrady, no. 107, i.e. 270, те lack one vital clue, the knowledge whether the 
chang-shth was subordinated to a Tu-hu or a Tu-tu. 

(2) The series of eight labels found at Niya 48 are documents of an entirely 
different type from that of the administrative material. Little need be added 
to Chavannes’s interpretation of these pieces as labels which were attached to 
presents given to members of the local royal family. The pieces bear a note of 
the donor and the recipient, together with a description of the gift. Sometimes 
the personal names are recorded. It may perhaps be added that the calligraphic 
style of these labels is much more that of documents drawn up for the purposes 
of court procedure or ceremony than that used for the transaction of routine 
items of business. 

(3) Professor Brough rightly points out ** that the reading of one inscription 
во as to include the characters Shan-shan wang €$ 3& E can only be taken on 
trust. The piece in question (N.xv.345 ; Ancient Khotan, p. 538, plate cxiv) 
is not a fragment of a document, but is one of the blocks cut to accommodate 
sealmg strings; it would thus be expected to bear the name of the addressee. 
In these circumstances it is unlikely that a fourth character of the inscription 
would have been chao 3H, ав was tentatively suggested by Chavannes.5? 

À further reference to one of the local kings is seen in Niya document 
N.xv.73, which reads: F E -E 5 T ZE S B) 4. Chavannes (Ancient 
Khotan, т, 538) renders this : ‘ rg roi de Yu-t’ien а écrit et rendu (un edit) ; cet 
édit est arrivé et a été regu . 

(4) Maspero has pointed out 51 that the dates mentioned in the wooden 
material fall between the periods 263 and 270, and 312 and 330. Obviously, 
unduly precise conclusions may not be drawn from this observation. It does, 
however, raise the question of the circumstances in which the strips were 
written. 

It is clear from the content of the inscriptions that the Chinese officials were 
in close enough contact with the centre to keep up to date with the changes of 
nten-hao of the Chin dynasty. The sudden appearance of documentary material 


18 Chavannes, op. cit., nos. 840-7. *9 art. cit., p. 590, n. 25. 
50 In Ancient Khotan, 1, 538. 51 Bee n. 51, p. 103. 
i 
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from 263 (or, if we follow Huang, 252) 51 need be due to no more than the 
accidental fall of the archaeologist’s spade and the different locations of rubbish 
heaps in the third century. If so, we must bear in mind the possibility that out- 
posts of Chinese officials survived continuously in the Far West, in greater or 
smaller degree and connected more or less intimately with the central govern- 
ment. Alternatively it may be held that the sudden appearance of the dated 
strips is due to a reassertion of Chinese effort, accompanied by the re-establish- 
ment of official posts after an interval. There is apparently no evidence of 
administrative expansion which would support this view. Similarly, the absence 
of dates between 271 and 311 may also be due to accident ; if it is not to be so 
ascribed, it could conceivably be explained, in part, as the outcome of the 
Chinese administrative and military weakness in the north-west that occurred 
from c. 270, as is discussed above. 


ы Maspero, 52. Huang, 26, suggests that the date Bf 28 PY 47, which is said to appear in 
one inscription, is в corruption for $ 2[& PY 4f, i.e. 252. However, as the same set of fragments 
also refer to а date in T“ai-shth 2, i.e. 266, they cannot be dated before that year. See Conrady, 
(paper) 16.1, 16 2, where, however, the crucial character does not appear on the facsimile. 


MON LABIAL CLUSTERS 
By Н. L. Sxorro 


In this paper I seek to show that proto-Mon-Khmer *p as the second 
element in an initial cluster normally developed in Mon to -w-, and that *b 
underwent the same development accompanied by voicing of the initial con- 
sonant where this was a plosive.! The point, as a contribution to Mon-Khmer 
phonology, is в minor one; but it has consequences of some importance for 
morphological reconstruction. 

As long ago as 1916 Pater Wilhelm Schmidt noted the correspondence 
between literary Mon yawam ‘ weeping’ ~ yam ‘to weep’ and Khmer 
yobom ~ уйт, assigning the noun, and more tentatively LM swau ‘ oath, 
curse ° ~ kasau ‘ curse’, to an infix *-p- which appears as a nominal formative 
in Santali and several MK languages and in a reciprocal verbal function in 
northern Munda.? He expressed surprise at the apparent rarity of the Mon 
w-infix, and H.-J. Pinnow omits it altogether from the list of comparisons 
included in his recent study of the Munda verb.? In fact Schmidt had already 
cited such instances as LM pwa ‘deed’ ~ pa ‘to do’, bawaw ‘heap’ ~ baw 
* to heap up’, among others, in his Grundzüge; but, misled perhaps to some 
extent by vagaries of spelling, he had interpreted them as cases of prefixation, 
formulating the rule that *b regularly, and *p sporadically, become w following 
a prefix : ie. *p-pa > pwa, *ba-baw > bawaw.* 

Since then, the volume of lexical material available has greatly increased, 
while the publication of numerous Inscriptions and the investigation of the 
modern spoken language have clarified our understanding of the phonological 
history of Mon and of the bases of its often confusing orthography. The time 


1 I am grateful to my colleague Mrs. J. M. Jacob, who read an earlier MS version of this 
article, for helpful suggestions in ‘relation to the Khmer material and for saving пе from a 
number of errors. 

* ‘ Einiges über das Infix mn und dessen Stellvertreter р in den austroasiatischen Sprachen ’, 
in Aufsätze zur Kultur- und Sprachgeschichte ... Ernst Kuhn . . . gewidmet, Brealau, 1916 {hereafter 
cited as AKS), 472. 

I cite Khmer words in the transoription used in E. J. A. Henderson, ‘ The main féatures of 
Cambodian pronunciation’, BSOAS, xiv, 1, 1952, 149-74. р 

Abbreviations: AN = Austronesian, EMK — Eastern Mon-Khmer, Khm. = Khmer, 
LM = literary Mon, MK = Mon-Khmer, MM = Middle Mon, ММК = Northern Moà-Khmer, 
ОКһш. = Old Khmer, OM = Old Mon, SM = spoken Моп; C = consonant, V = vowel. 

3 © A comparative study of the verb in the Munda languages ’, in N. Н. Zide (ed.), Studies in 
comparative Austroasiatic linguistics, The Hague, 1966 (hereafter SCAL), 184-5, § 6.3.2 (16). 
At Versuch einer historischen Lautlehre der Kharia-Sprache, Wiesbaden, 1959 (hereafter VHL), 
405, Pinnow had noted Austroasiatio *p > Mon w as an ‘einzelne Sonderentwicklung’; but 
the example he gives—Mundari Аар? ‘ flying fox’, etc., Mon kewa! ‘bat’ (OM kilwa)—ia, 
I think, invalid. . 

* Grundzüge einer Lautlehre йет Mon-Khmer-Sprachen (Denkschriften d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. in 
Wien, Phil.-hist. Kl., rz, 3), Wien, 1905, 199-200, $ 226-8. Sehmidt's Mon material was mostly 
drawn from Haswell's Vocabulary, first published in 1874. Some of his proposed morphological 
connexions are inadmissible ; and the paw, pow ‘ gut, schón ° which he compares with 1Хһш. kts 
is & ghost-word, apparently miscopjed for gaw, gow. : 
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is now ripe for a fresh approach to Schmidt’s problem. 1 shall begin by reviewing 
the phonological date, paying particular attention, in view of the ambiguities 
introduced by later developments, to the Old Mon occurrences. The evidence 
to be considered is of various kinds, and embraces distribution and internal 
reconstruction as well as comparisons with other languages. 

The initial consonant clusters attested in OM of which w is the second 
element are kw-, gw-, cw-, jw-, tw-, dw-, rw-, lw-, and sw-. Clusters with labial 
initial are absent from this set; initial sequences of two labial consonants 
incorporate a vowel, usually written u, which may in origin have been 
anaptyctic but which subsequent developments imply entails а phonologically 
relevant syllabicity : puw-, buw-. Now, for а number of the w-clusters it is 
possible to establish two sets of reflexes in Khmer, /Cv/ (i.e. Cv, Chv-, Cav-, 
with prosodic A or ə where applicable) and /(C)b/: e.g. OM twày, Khm. thoary 
‘to present’; OM *twas > Middle Mon twah, Khm. baos ‘to sweep’. Since 
Khm. b is the normal reflex of Old Khmer (-)p-,5 the latter type suggests a 
development *Cp- > OM Cw-. Such an hypothesis is supported by the distri- 
butional evidence : OM р as the second element of an initial cluster occurs only 
following the hypothetical prefix s- (e.g. in spiñ ‘ shall be full * ~ piñ ‘to be 
full’), where its presence may reasonably be attributed to the workings of 
analogy. 

The cognates of the word for ‘ to sweep ' just quoted illustrate the reflexes 
to be expected in various languages : MM twah, Khm. baos, Sre pós, Biat peh, 
Palaung pir, Riang-Lang “pis, Praok рї. To these should almost certainly be 
added Austronesian *t'apu‘ > Malay sapu, etc. (Dempwolff, Austronestsches 
Wórterverzeichnis, 172; for AN *t'-:OM t- cf. OM tney ‘sun, day’, AN 
*!/inay > Fijian siya ‘sun’, ete., AW, 154; and for the final variation OM 
das, Malay ada ‘to be’). Simplification of an initial two-plosive cluster is 
regular in the Northern languages; the treatment of such clusters in the 
Eastern ones apparently varies (cf. e.g. ОМ pkáw, Khm. phka, Sre bokao 
* flower’; OM tko’, Khm. koh ‘ island’, Bre köh ‘ hillside ’), though the distribu- 
tion of the Khm. b-infix, as outlined below, implies that the loss of a plosive 
before *p was regular at least in that language. The AN forms are thus the 
principal reason for postulating the simplification of an original cluster, rather 
than the accretion of a prefix in Mon. Confirmation comes from Riang-Lang 
"sempis ‘broom’, representing an infixed form to be compared with MM 
tamah < OM *turhwas (with analogical -w-).® 

A proto-Mon *tp- is to be reconstructed for one and perhaps two early 
contact-words, even though details of the loan processes involved are obscure. 


5 A.-G. Haudricourt, ‘Lea consonnes préglottalisées en Indochine’, BSLP, xrvi, 1, 1950, 
177; of. also J. M. Jacob, ‘ Prefixation and infixation in Old Mon, Old Khmer, and modern 
Khmer ’, in Н. L. Shorto (ed.), Linguistic comparison in South East Asia and the Pacific, London, 
1963, 66, table 1.B.1; 69, 1(d) in table. 

в For Riang-Lang s- : AN +, etc., cf. soy ' sun, day’, probably again corresponding to an 
infixed form. 
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ОМ twan ‘bread’ fits conveniently with Vietnamese bánh, which Maspero 
compared with Thai péey "flour and Old Chinese ff “pring ' cake." The 
tone of the Vietnamese word is explicable in terms of early borrowing from 
Chinese. However, a proto-Vietnamese *tp-, whether reflecting a MK form or 
an intermediate source common to Mon and Vietnamese, is not ruled out; the 
explanation of the Vietnamese tones proposed by A.-G. Haudricourt * would 
entail a reconstruction of the order of *pey?, but М. Haudricourt has suggested 
in discussion that the features of occlusion and aspiration he invokes need not 
always have been features of the final originally, A reconstruction *tpey is thus 
conceivable. The question is complicated by the occurrence in Indonesian 
languages of words having these consonants but with a vocalism which it is 
difficult to reconcile with the forms cited so far : Malay tépong ‘ flour’, Ngaju 
Dayak tepoy ‘ bread, cake’ (< *[tlepuy, AW, 136), Sea Dayak tepong ‘ flour, 
paste ’. The possibility that contamination accounts for the Mon initial cannot 
be excluded. 

The second case concerns OM twāñ ‘ village ’, which it is tempting: to com- 
pare, in the absence of other known cognates, with Thai баал, Shan wan, màn 
and the variant Thai baay. The wide occurrence of the word in Tai dialects 
makes direct borrowing from Mon unlikely ; on the other hand, the Mon 
palatal final cannot be accounted for from Tai, but is suggestive in connexion 
with the Thai final variation? 

Two further items may be tentatively reconstructed with either MK *ip- or 
*kp-, though neither equation can be accepted without some reserve. Mon kwo 
'to bind together [bamboo strips to make chick, bamboos to make floor]’ 
agrees formally with Riang-Lang “par, Theng par ‘ to wrap’ and with the root 
of Palaung тәрәт ‘ winding round, to wind [bandage] ’, kerper ‘to roll, furl ; 
roll, baggage’ (MK *[f]par 1), and the semantic relationship is not 1mplausible. 
The equation would seemingly dissociate these NMK forms from OM pur ‘to 
bind round’, Praok pua ‘tb wrap’ (MK *puur/puar), though an alternance 
*o/uo is otherwise well attested. However, Malay simpul ‘ to wrap up ' may be 
thought to suggest the existence of both prefixed and unprefixed forms with 
both vocalisms, the prefixed forms reflecting the same Austric initial as the 
words for ‘sun’ and ‘to sweep’ cited above. Again, Mon kwoiy ‘to bind 
round ’ is conceivably related to Khasi spong ‘ to put on a turban’ and to the 
infixed form Theng himpoy ‘turban’; but the vocalism is inadequately 
documented. | 

No such misgivings are necessary in reconstructing MK *cp- from Mon 
hwat ‘ to shred with a sharp instrument, Khm. pazt (!) ‘ to trim, file, down " 
Bahnar рал ‘to whet’. *sp- > OM sw-, Khm. sb- is established by Mon [nom] 


7 H. Maspero, ‘ Études sur la phonétique historique de la langue annamite : les initiales E 
BEFEO, xu, 1, 1912, 95-6. Sre bbuny ‘ bread, cake’ is a recent borrowing from Vietnamese. 

° ' De l'origine des tons en viétnamien ', ЈА, сахтп, 1, 1964, 69-82. ; 

° Bre bbon, if related, sheds no illummation ; the initial glottalization suggests а recent Tai 
source which the vocalism repudiates. 
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hwo? (< OM *swo’), Khm. sbory ‘ thatching-grass °. Hither *cp- or *sp- might 
be reconstructed from Mon kwət ‘to fold, roll [betel-chew]’, Sre pout * to 
bandage, to roll [cigarette] ’. 

The next three comparisons to be cited are of infixed forms, and they 
anticipate later morphological discussion in so far as in one case the semantic 
relationship is obscure until the related simple forms are examined. LM yawam 
(= SM 1?uàm), Khm. yóbom ‘ weeping ’ was, эв we have seen, noted by Schmidt. 
The reconstructed initial in this case is *yp-; the disyllabic structure of the 
Mon form is normal when an ordmarily non-syllabic infix follows y- (as in OM 
yimds, más ' shining ~ yds ‘ to shine’), and that of the Khmer one has a 
similar phonological basis. For *rp- we may infer OM rw-, noting that this 
merges With lw- as MM /lw/, written lw-, rw-, and this in turn with w- /w/ as 
SM w- (for which LM has w-, lw-). MM rwen, lwen ‘ order, orderly succession ’, 
Khm. тәбә ‘continuance’ show a clearer semantic connexion than the 
corresponding simple forms OM, MM ren “ to arrange ^, Khm. ray ‘ to continue’, 
but the non-active sense is attested alongside the active one in SM réay ' to 
form a row, extend in line, to place in a row, arrange >10 Contrariwise, the at 
first sight arbitrary comparison of Mon wóp [toa] ‘weapon, implement’ with 
Khm. rabyp ‘confiscated property’ is justified by that of the simple forms ; 
a root meaning ‘ to hold, to seize ' is attested by Mon ròp (< OM rap) ‘ to hold, 
take hold of, seize, catch, to use’, Khm. rip ' to seize "s 

Only the cluster *lp- appears to be an exception to the generalrule. Here 
internal reconstruction implies a development #/р- > OM р, which must 
presumably have antedated *Cp- > Cw-. The pairs OM lupok * to withdraw 
from a socket’ ~ pok, -puk ‘idem, to remove from the ground’, lurwpek 
© either of two sides’ ~ pak ‘ to be shattered’, MM ‘to be split, to split’, and 
probably also LM lapák, lpák ‘to open’ alongside pak < OM pok ‘idem’, 
involve prefixes, OM lu-, lum-, which, however, are isolated instances restricted 
to one phonological environment. The economical solution is to assume a 
morphophoneme {1р} p- and to assign the extended forms to the appropriate 
infixial series. In the case of pak the implicit reconstruction *lpath is supported 
by AN *lapak > Tagalog lapak ‘torn’, eto. (AW, 101-2) and by the prefixed 
form seen in Khmu' élpak ‘ to break [something] ’. 

Khm. has baek ‘ to be broken ’, bark ‘ to open ?, showing a parallel simplifica- 
tion of the cluster. The b-infix, on the other hand, occurs following root-initial l 
(p. 111). These observations might be reconciled by assuming that in proto- 
Khmer the infix had в syllabic form (say *-op-) following a liquid. 

Parallel to the correspondences of the type OM Cw- : Khm. /(C)b/, which 
reflect a development MK *Cp- > ОМ Cw-, are a further set of the type 
OM Cw-: Khm. /(C)p/. From these and from related evidence there may be 


10 The active sense presumably developed from the ‘ possessive’ sense often found in OM 
stative verbs, e.g. glo^ ‘ to be many, to have many’: ‘ *to have a row of > ‘ to place in a row’. 
For the primacy of the non-active sense cf. further the formal causative MM pren ‘ to prepare, 
arrange, to have prepared, have arrangements made '. 
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deduced a development *Cb- > OM Cw-, accompanied by voicing of an initial 
plosive (e.g. *kb- > gw-), which issues in chest register in SM. Thus, internal 
reconstruction yields a root *kbu? underlying MM gwu ‘to be white ; and its 
attributive kambu ‘ white’ (SM kwt?, kemao?); other MK languages reflect a 
variant form with final *k: Stieng bo:k ' white, grey’, Sre boo, Sakai biok 
‘white’ ~ Stieng konbo:k ‘ white, clean’. 

Two equations require the reconstruction of MK *tb-, and three more that 
of either *#b- or *kb-. For *tb- there is, first, OM dwän ' to assault, attack, 
march against’ > LM dwan, SM kwdn ‘to climb’, Khm. pron ‘ide’; and 
secondly LM dwa’, SM kwo? ‘ to touch, feel ’, Khasi tba ‘ to feel by tonching ’, 
with which it is tempting to compare also the first element of Sre bul, bupac 
‘to touch, feel’, Praok pupi ‘to grope’. ' 

LM dwe has an extension dwa’ dwā ' to touch, lift a hand against’, the 
second element of which invites comparison with Khm. peal ‘ to touch, feel’. 
The LM orthography favours *tb- here, but cannot be conclusive in view of the 
possibility of phrasal deformation. There are no criteria for deciding between 
*kb- and *tb- in the other two cases: Mon kway ‘large wicker basket for 
storing paddy’, Sre bong [koe] ‘ paddy storage bin’, Palaung buy "paddy- 
basket, bath, bucket’; and Mon kway ‘hollow in tree’, Palaung bay * hole, 
cavity, pit, perforation, to bore a hole’, Khasi pong ‘ to bore a hole '.1? 

The evidence for clusters with initial liquid is less than conclusive. OM hots 
' тїсө-өтпе1? (/Iwes/, > LM wuih) might be compared with Santali lobo? ‘ husk, 
bran, meal, flour’ and its cognates cited in Pinnow’s Versuch, assuming a final 
variation *?/s of the type already noted in connexion with MM twah ‘ to sweep ' 
and seen also e.g. in OM was, Santali cewa? ‘ to break off’.13 With considerable 
reserve, LM wuiw, SM шд ‘to deceive, cause false perception or impression ' 
might be referred to a MK *rbaol in view of Khm. ropiül ‘ trouble, éblouissant, 
vague, indistinct, confus’ ~ pul ‘ éblouissement, vue confuse’. This is less 
satisfying morphologically than semantically, since rapusl appears to be a 
normal attributive-verb formation with r-prefix, a derivational procedure 
unknown to Mon.* Praok (pe ‘to deceive’ is, given its vocalism, probably 
unconnected. 

The distribution of OM b does not show the same convenient restrictions ав 
that of p, however, and this requires explanation. Omitting cases which involve 
prefixes, there are altogether five instances of the initial clusters kb-, tb-, rb- 


п For evidence suggesting that SM pt’ ' to be white’ derives fiom a doublet and nct from a 
form *bu’ whence *k-bu was obtained by prefixation (such as might be preferred for comparison 
with the Sre and Sakai, though not the Stieng, worda), see р. 108 below. 

12 of. also Bahnar bók ‘ to hollow out’. The *6- of Riang-Lang Бор ' hole, eye, nocse ' may 
result from secondary borrowing via Shan my ‘hole’. I cannot follow FHL, 178, $ 380, in 
connecting this set with Khm. prahaoy ‘hole’ and other forms with -h-. 

13 of. УНІ, 122, §245. Pinnow regards Munda -° as derived from final velars, but MK 
evidence suggests the reconstruction of a distinct *-? to accommodate such correspondences ав 
Kharia ¢i’jo’, OM tiñju /tonju?/ ‘ worm’. А 

14 of. Jacob, art. cit., 69. Such a prefix could be expected to leave little trace in Mon, where 
derivation of a verb from а nominal root is very rare. 1 

1 


l 
1 
1 
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(compared with eight each of initial clusters with g or j as second element and 
one with d). Later stages of the language provide no decisive evidence, since 
kb- etc. there merge with ОМ b-. There are two instances of kb-. А hapax kbal 
occurs in the collocation thar srefi bley kbal sattarat ‘ gold, silver, pearls, coral, 
the seven kinds of gems’, the sense ‘ coral’ tentatively proposed by Blagden 
being confirmed by the reference to the sattaratana.5 But LM gwa ‘coral’ 
(and probably also SM шга in mè? kwéa ‘ bead ") must come from the * regular ’ 
form *gwál implicit in the development traced above. bal thus represents a 
by-form, since the remainder of the evidenoe—Eb- in the Lamphun inscription 
next mentioned, and Cb- > LM b- —exoludes its interpretation as а mere 
archaic spelling. 

Кыш, another hapax, is recorded as a personal name in the early thirteenth- 
century inscription of Wat Mahàwan, Lamphun.* It may tentatively be 
equated with LM bu, SM pu? ‘to be white’; the presumed sound change 
parallels that of Бек below, and there is no other plausible modern reflex. 
If so, it would be a similar by-forth of gwu (р. 108), conceivably arising by 
back-formation from the attributive kambu, OM *kumbu(’). 

In this case remodelling of the simple on the complex form is plausible from 
considerations of frequency ; in fact, with verbs denoting colours the attributive 
tends to displace the simple (finite) form completely. Corresponding analogical 
processes may account for two of the three remaining instances of Cb- clusters. 
ibin ‘ to дата? has no later reflexes, perhaps as a result of homophony developing 
with the next item rbin; but it may already in OM have been less frequent 
than the related noun témbin ‘ dam ' (> LM tamuin, SM kemvn). In the case of 
rbin ‘ to be firm, secure’ (> LM butn, SM pan ‘ to be firm, certain, steadfast, 
abiding’) there is an attested causative rubin ‘to make secure’, while an 
attributive *rurbin—for which cf. Khm. rümgp2en, lùmpòən ‘ habit '—probably 
underlies late MM lamuin ‘ constant(ly) ’. 

No such derived forms can be cited for tbek “© to slash ' (> LM bak, SM pàik ; 
to be compared inter alia with AN *tebak > Malay tébak ‘to quarry’, Fijian 
teve‘ ‘to make an incision’, etc., AW, 132). It and kbàl presumably result 
from interdialectal borrowing (from a dialect'in which *Cp- > Cw- but *Cb- 
> Cb-1); so that the forms in respect of which back-formation was invoked 
above may equally have been special cases of, or favoured by, such borrowing. 

To complete the phonological part of this inquiry we have now to consider 
the initial sequences which include a vowel, i.e. labial-labial sequences (p. 105). 
The regular development in such cases cannot be established without first 
isolating the effects of analogy. The problem arises from the divergent reflexes 
of *[7"]p- in forms referable to the causative prefix *p- and to the nominalizing 
infix *-p- respectively ; e.g. OM рири ‘ to fill’ ~ piñ ‘ to be full’, puwa ' act, 


35 Epigraphia birmanica, тп, 1, Rangoon, 1923, inscription х, F 42; tr., p. 53. Though 
Blagden gives the reading as doubtful, it is probable to my eye, nor does any alternative possi- 
bility suggest 1teelf. 

18 Wat Mah&wan, B 10 (BEFEO, xxx, 1—2, 1930, 101). 
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deed ' ~ paf’) ‘ to do, act, perform ', where the antecedent reconstructions are 
*p-pen, *p-p-a?. The pressure of analogy favours the attested forms in either 
case, since the affixes in question occur with all corresponding non-labial-initial 
roots as p-, -w-. Nor is it possible to exclude analogy in such cases аз lupok 
~ pok (p. 107), where the *-p- of the simple form is unmutated, or OM kupar 
‘to put round’ ~ kumpar ‘to go round’, where—as is commonly the case 
when a frequentative occurs—no simple form is found. However, -р- occurs 
medially following a vowel in taptw ‘ reed-horn’ and in ѓарӣї (Lamphun, Wat 
Mahawan A 12) ‘ unit of weight’, where there are no grounds for в reconstruc- 
tion other than *-p- and no related forms to exert pressure. It appears that 
*-p- is ordinarily preserved following a vowel, whether anaptyctic in origin or 
not, and that it is puwa rather than pupiñ which should be attributed to analogy. 

Preservation of *-b- in the same context is more difficult to demonstrate 
directly, though it is implicit in the argument put forward above in connexion 
with rubin, rbin ; cf. further OM pubar ‘ to show, exhibit’ ~ bir, bar ‘ to look 
at, gaze at, inspect’. | 

It may be observed that glottalization also inhibits the loss of »losion ; 
glottalized р occurs in OM following a variety of initials, e.g. kpai ‘ship’, 
than ‘ bamboo-shoot ’, [bir ‘ sea’. 

We may now pass to the morphological consequences of the reconstruction 
*Cp- > OM Cu-, the evidence for which, inevitably scrappy in relation to any 
one particular cluster, is nevertheless convincing in aggregation. Schmidt was 
undoubtedly correct in equating the Mon infix -w- with Khmer -b- and its 
cognates in Munda and elsewhere. He failed, however, to recognize its full 
incidence, which it will be useful to enlarge on here. 

The infix occurs with roots of CVC structure following almost any initial 
other than m, w, with vocalic accretion (OM -ww-) when it follows a labial 
plosive. In the context of root-initial m, w it has as its allomorph the prefix 
ОМ gu-, a form now more readily explicable in the light of the reconstruction, 
yielding SM kə- by dissimilation. Most of the items attested in OM ‘denote 
either the object, or occasionally locus, of an activity or else the activity, itself : 
kwat ‘branch of knowledge, art’ ~ *kat > MM kat ‘to study’; twin twik 
‘musical instruments’ ~ +009 > SM юй) ‘to pluck’, tik ‘to beat’ twos 
“solemn utterance’ ~ tos ‘ to utter, proclaim, expound, preach’; puwa ‘ act, 
deed ' ~ pa ‘todo’; bwwut ‘ quern! 17 ~ *but > SM put ‘ to operate a rotary 
machine, grind’; twi ‘ cultivable land’ ~ til ‘to plant’; lwuy ‘ station (of 
island) in water’? ~ *luy > BM lùt ‘to wade (through)’; gwo ‘ attaining, 
obtaining ' ~ go’ ‘ to get possession of, obtain’; орар ' adherence’ ~ cap ‘ to 
adhere, cleave [to]' ; and with the prefix, puman ‘ guard, watch, guardian’ 
~ man ‘to keep watch (over), guard’; pumic ‘desire, wish’ ~ mte ‘to 
desire’; puwiñ ‘ play’ ~ wifi ‘to play’. One item, to which might perhaps 


17 In kwir tar buwut ' quorn-handled digging-stick ', i.e. ‘ earth-auger '—not, ав Epig. birm., 
тїї, 1, 58, etc., ‘ spade with a turned handle’. ; 
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be added buwut above, denotes a tool: kwir ‘ digging-stick’ ~ kir ‘to dig’. 
The agentive sense seen beside that of activity in puman is found again in twar 
‘ warrior ’’ ~ *tar > SM to [koneh] ‘to fight’. Finally, in one instance the infix 
is combined with a numeral root to form a quantifier: cwas ‘tens, -ty’ 
~ cas ‘10’. 

Without otherwise discussing the occurrences in later stages of Mon, we may 
here refer again to LM swau © oath, curse’, kasau ‘curse’, cited by Schmidt. 
These imply respectively ОМ *swaw or *swow, *surs[@]w, embodying а root 
{s[a]w} for which cf. also LM phyau lak ‘ to revile, abuse’ < *ps[a]w lak. But 
the corresponding simple form LM khyau ‘ to curse, swear’ presupposes а root 
{ks[a]w}. The key lies in the parallel history of LM kAya ‘о write’. OM stl 
‘to write" was replaced in MM by ksi; this is explained as a back-formation, 
via а presumed #1917, from *dasu (> LM kasi) ‘ writing ’, the regular dissimila- 
tory development of OM sirsil. 

The Khmer infix is restricted, like the Mon one, to roots with simple initial. 
The equations cited above in reconstructing *Ор- explain its further restriction 
to roots with initial y or liquid! since clusters with initial plosive, the most 
frequent type in the Mon material, are simplified to b- in Khmer. 

The sense ‘ object made’ given by Mrs. Jacob agrees well with that of 
object of activity which is frequent in OM, and may be compared with that of 
the Stieng examples cited by Schmidt and with what appears to be the only 
relic of the affix in Bahnar, the prefix bə- before m: e.g. bomwih ‘field in 
woods’ ~ muth ‘ to make field in woods '.!? Recently reported data on some 
Annamite Chain languages further north, on the other hand, match more 
closely other senses attested in Mon. Pakoh, a language spoken west of Hué, 
has a prefix pa-, alongside a more frequent par-, denoting activity or ' nominal- 
ized action’: pakeat ‘the cutting around’ ~ keat ‘to cut around’, paboan 
‘ the piling up’ ~ boan ‘ to pile up ’.*° (This sense is indeed present in Khmer ; 
cf. e.g. among items cited by Schmidt lobwen ‘ swiftness’ ~ hon ‘(to be) 
swift ’, leben ‘ games’ ~ lèy ‘to play’.) In Katu, inland from Danang, two 
instances are known of a prefix pa- with a sense corresponding to the Mon 
‘locus of activity’: padYk ‘ ground facing west’ ~ dyk ‘to go west’, pagan 
‘flat ground’ — gan ‘to go on flat ground '.?! The allomorphy of infix and 
prefix in Mon would seem to justify relating these affixes to the other material. 

Comparison is reasonable, again, with some at least of the examples adduced 
by Schmidt for a relatively infrequent nominalizing infix ~p- in Santali. His 
citation of the Kherwari/Korku reciprocal infix -p- is much more dubious. 
In particular, the pluralizing function attributed by him to the Khmer infix on 


15 For which cf. Schmidt, AKS, 408. 

3* Jacob, 100. oit. ; AKS, 470; E. M. Banker, ' Bahnar affixation', in J. E. Banker and 
others, Mon-Khmer studies, 1, Saigon, 1964, 104. 

зо S. K. Watson, ‘ Verbal affixation in Pacóh ’, in D. D. Thomas and others (ed.), Mon-Khmer 
studies, т, Saigon, 1966, 23-4. 

11 N, A. Costello, ‘ Affixes in Katu ’, ibid., 67. 
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the strength of four instances, and accepted by Pinnow, seems to reflect little 
more than the accidents of translation from а language which lacks the gram- 
matical category of number.?? 

If the affix is marginal in Munda, a comparison might nevertheless be 
proposed which would extend its range of cognates to Austronesian. Relation- 
ship between an infix and ап independent particle can be seen, for example, in 
the OM attributive particle ma and attributive infix -um-, -m-. It is thus 
legitimate to cite MM pa ййй ‘how?’, pa het ‘because’ > SM pa? ‘cause, 
because’, Praok pa ti ‘what?’, AN *‘apa‘> Malay apa ‘what?’, ete. 
(AW, 16). 23 The Praok attributive particle De may belong with this.series or 
with Khasi ba- ; Palaung bər- © as much as’ ‚ if analysed as а complex prefix, 
would support tho latter equation. 

The infix has no obviops counterpart in words involving roots of СОУС 
structure. In OM such roots may combine with а nominalizing infix -i7+- (before 
labials -tm-, -um-; before 'velars -n-, -ih-, before palatals -in-, +fi-), which, 
however, has an allomorph *a- in combination with CVC roots : kintir; origin? 
~ kiir ‘ to enter a state’, tnak © peg, stake’ ~ tak ‘ to drive in, fasten’; and 
the state of affairs in Khmer is similar. Schmidt’s tentative attempt to relate 
*-p- to nasal infixes cannot at present be sustained. 

The phonological development which accounts for the infix -w- suggests a 
further hypothesis in connexion with the Mon causative infix. The causative 
of OM verbs is formed by means of two affixes in complementary distribution, 
CVC roots taking a prefix p- (before labials pu-) and CCVC roots a vocalic infix, 
usually written -u-: pitt ‘to take out’ ~ tit ‘ to go out, issue’, kuctt ` to kill’ 
~ Кой ‘to die’. The spellings of the infix may well represent а weal: central 
vowel,®4 which is in any case the later reflex (cf. SM hocpt * to kill? ~ chot) ; 
but, if so, the preference for u over a rarer a, irrespective of environment, is 
probably an archaism reflecting an earlier unstressed back vowel?* If *p 
developed into a semivowel following a consonant, it is plausible that ib should 
develop into а back vowel between consonants, *CpC- > CuC-; and a recon- 
structed proto-Mon *kpcet, restoring the formal likeness of prefix and infix, is 
indeed supported by Munda evidence. Sora has kə'jed ‘ to die’, 'kabjed, ‘kajjed 
‘to kill’, and the infix and the corresponding prefix (Sora ab-, Kharia @’b-, 


31 But we might note in connexion with the Kherwari reciprocal infix the unexplained initial 
of the Khm. reciprocal prefix pre, as contrasted with Katu ia-, Pakoh tar-, Riang-Lang far-, 
Palaung ker-. 

P But then not OKhm. pi > Khm. bxy ‘in order to’, unless we assume a complex origin 
for the affix. 

24 of, Shorto, ' The ниегргешШов of &rchaio writing systems’, Lingua, xiv, 1905, 88 ff., 
esp. 95. 

26 “QM” by convention, as in this article, refers primarily to the period c. A.D. 1100 when the 
volume of texte first allows of systematic linguistic analysis, but the introduction of writing 
antedates that by several centuries at least, the earliest inscription dating from c. a.D. 600. 
A restricted vowel system in unstressed syllables at an early stage is predictable on comparative 
grounds; а three-term system is actually reported for Pakoh by R. Watson in Mon-Khmer 
studies, т, 144. 
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?b-, infix "b-; proto-Munda *ob-, *ab-) are widespread in Munda.** The stages 
of the Mon development were presumably *(-)ab- > *(-)op-, with syllable-final 
devoicing, > *(-)p- > p-, -м-. 

The phonological soundness of the reconstruction receives confirmation 
from a different quarter in the words for ‘six’: OM turow, Stieng prou, Sre 
prau, Biat ртаги, Bahnar tədrou, Ulu Témbéling Sakai témpérur, Kharia ‘бги, 
"übhru, etc. Pinnow has reconstructed a proto-Munda *tiwru ; 37 detailed 
reconciliation of the Munda and MK forms must await future research, but a 
proto-MK (*tbraw > 1) *tpraw would account for the divergent initials in the 
various languages as well as for OM -и-. 

The causative prefix *p- is well attested in a number of MK languages.** 
For the infix a comparison can be proposed between Mon and a Khm. infix 
-om-/-ùm- which occurs without apparent restrictions of environment, suggesting 
a development *-abC- > *-amC- independent of the Mon devoicing, and there- 
fore a proto-MK infix *-(a)b- ; cf. e.g. Mon hatao (< OM *kutaw), Khm. komdav 
‘to heat’ ~ Mon katao (< OM *ktàw), Khm. kdav ‘to be hot’; Mon hacas 
(< OM *kucãy), Khm. komcazy ‘ to disperse ° ~ Mon chat (< OM *heay) ' to be 
separated, scattered’, Khm. [khcat]-khcazy ‘ dispersed ’. Most Eastern lan- 
guages, however, have generalized other causative formations (e.g. in Bahnar 
the prefix po- is used in all types of context, along with a prefix ta-), while in 
NMK infixation has disappeared altogether. 

Some inkling of the processes leading to the loss of the infix in EMK can be 
gained from examining the reflexes of the words for ' to die’ and ‘to kill’ 
cited above. Thus for ‘ to die’, *keat, we have Sre chót, Kuy kacet, Kaseng si, 
So Кей, Vietnamese chét; and for *k[b]cot ‘to kill’ Sre gósot, söt, Kuy komee, 
Kaseng kasit, So a:cit, Vietnamese giét. Kuy shows the same development as 
Khmer. Vocalization of the infix, as in Mon, extended to a large part of the 
region ; perhaps to proto-Vietnamese as well, for the unique initial alternance 
of chét and giét is to be explained in the light of Haudricourt’s attribution of the 
Vietnamese voiced spirant initials to а loss of prefixes.*® It is seen in Bahnar 
coruh : OM -curoh ‘ to pour’ ~ *croh ‘ to fall on? > MM croh ‘to extinguish ’, 
and taboh : OM tubah ‘ to show’ ~ turhbah (frequentative) ' to appear’. Either 
simplification of initial clusters (as in Kaseng stt ‘ to die’) or loss of an initial 


з Pinnow, VAL, 259, 5 3247, 375-6, § 513; SCAL, 114-15, 184. I give the Sora forms 
(in which j represents a palatal semivowel) as they appear in G. V. Ramamurti, А manual of the 
Вота; (or Savara) language, Madras, 1931. Pinnow writes ka’ jed for ke’jed on grounds of allophony 
and treats ‘kabjed ва a reconstruction, but Ramamurti (p. 10) characterizes the assimilation 
as ‘ optional ’. 

17 With *w to account for peculiarities in the Munda correspondences : VHL, 97-8, § 148. 

зв To the forms listed by Pinnow at SOAL, 184, may be added Katu, Pakoh pa-, Riang-Lang, 
Praok, Khmu' р-. Pmnow’s hating of Mon po-, bo- (1.e. LM pa-, ba-) requires correction. The 
prefix appears as LM p- in most contexte. pa- is usually an orthographic variant of p- ; ba-, pha- 
except before labials usually reflect the OM frequentative-of-causative prefix pin- (p-in-), with 
which cf. Khmu' pin-. 

29 ‘Tes mutations consonantiques des occlusives initiales en mon-khmer’, BSLP, rx, 1, 
1965, 171. 
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unstressed syllable (as in Sre sót ‘ to kill’) would then result in a diversity of 
apparent prefixes and favour replacement by a more systematic forraation. 

A development *-р- > -k- may account for the final consonant of the 
Riang-Lang causative prefixes tək- (the most frequent), pok-, sak-, if they were 
generalized from pairs of 8 type parallel to Kaseng st ~ kastt following the 
regular NMK simplification of initial clusters. Khmu’ has an isolated piktok 

* to feed (to fowls)’ ~ tok ‘to peck’. There are also cases in Eastern languages 
of a velar occurring before a liquid in reflexes of Mon causatives : Sre pila 
‘to shake down’ : ОМ suruh * to cause to drop’ ~ sruh ‘to pour water оп’ 
Bahnar pega: OM bulah ‘ to set free’ ~ blah ‘ to win free’ (cf. also Bahnar 
ойтош ‘ six’ < *tpraw, above). 

The Munda AE rule out any connexion between the causative 
affix and OM pa ' to do’, a lexeme which is confined to Western MK, unless the 
latter originated as an extension of a stressed form of the prefix.99 ` 

In summary, we can reconstruct proto-MK *0р- > OM Cw, except for an 
antecedent *lp- > p-, and ‘correspondingly proto-MK *Cb- > ОМ Cw- with 
voicing of an initial plosive., Cb- survives in isolated cases, however, as a result 
of interdialectal borrowing!and perhaps back-formation from infixel forms. 
The OM nominalizing infix -w- is consequently to be equated with Khm. 
-b- < *-p- and with related morphemes in other Austric languages. The OM 
causative infix -u- is to be related to the causative prefix p- and equated with 
Khm. -om-/-m- and with proto-Munda *(-)ab-, *(-)ab-. 


50 For a similar stressed form et. БМ та? ‘in order [not] to’, which develops froni & special 
use of the OM attributive particle ma /mə/. 
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By GEOFFREY Sampson 


1. Introduction 

Hanoi Vietnamese, although not apparently genetically related to Chinese, 
is a language phonologically of the Chinese type ; in the terminology of Hockett 
(1955, 60-1, 129),1 Hanoi Vietnamese phonology constitutes a system without 

_interludes, with syllable juncture, and with tones as ICs of syllables. Hanoi 
phonology is in fact rather close to the phonology of Middle Chinese (Karlgren’s 
© Ancient Chinese’, cf. Pulleyblank, 1962, 64), the source, via the dialect of 
Chinese called ‘ Sino-Vietnamese " (Haudricourt, 1954, 79), of the majority of 
Vietnamese lexical items. : 

Descriptions of Hanoi phonology from an articulatory point of view exist in 
Emeneau (1951), Lê vin Ly (1960), Thompson (1965), and Henderson (1966) ; 
Henderson (1965) also gives particularly precise palatographic data about one 
of the problems to be dealt with below. As for acoustic data, Han (1966) gives 
a wealth of spectrographic measurements relevant to many of the problems at 
issue in this article. My first-hand experience of the language results from work 
with my informant, Mrs. Trinh Middleton, who was born and brought up in 
the city of Hanoi. I would like to take this opportunity of acknowledging with 
gratitude her helpful co-operation. 

In Chinese-type systems, the syllable tends to be the largest stretch of 
speech needing to be taken into account for phonological analysis, except for 
some marginal phenomena such as intonation and stress. Hanoi Vietnamese is 
probably an extreme case of the truth of this statement (there appear to be far 
fewer relationships holding over syllable-juncture in Hanoi Vietnamese than in 
Peking Chinese). I take for granted the basic three-way cut of the syllable into 
‘ initial’ (i.e. pre-nuclear consonant), ‘ final’ (i.e. nuclear vowel together with 
any subsequent semivowel or consonant), and tone. (A fourth item, medial 
semivowel, might be assigned either to initial or to final, or be considered 
autonomous ; the question is not relevant here.) The present article is concerned 
with the phonology of the Hanoi final, a system exhibiting a much larger set of 
contrasting terms than do either the initial or tone systems. 


2. Statement of problems 

A first approximation to a statement of the set of Hanoi finals would be to 
say that any of the nuclei from table 1 (р. 132) may precede any of the codas in 
that table, with three well-motivated exceptions: (i) the rounded coda, /u/, 
may not follow the rounded nuclei, /u ue o 9/; (ii) the front coda, /1/, may 
not follow the front nuclei, /i ie e /; (ii) the zero coda may not follow the 
short nuclei, /8 &/. However, a number of facts occur to disturb the symmetry 
of this system, some of which can be handled in terms of phonemes having 


1 Citations are to the list of references on p. 134. 
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more than one allophone, while others have forced writers making ‘classical 
phonemic analyses of the language to establish further phonemes, and com- 
plicate the statement of phoneme distribution. 

A. large proportion of these awkward facts concern syllables ending in oral 
or nasal dorsal stops. I shall summarize them under 12 headings, although the 
various points interrelate to'a great extent. All the points I list, except possibly 
part of (12), have been mentioned in published material ; some, particularly 
the first, have been discussed at some length. 

(1) As well as ordinary dorso-velar stops [k р], there also occur in final 
position the sounds Henderson (1966, 166) transcribes as [k p]. The articulatory 
properties of these sounds are described, with palatographic evidence, by 
Henderson (1965) ; they are also dealt with by Thompson (1967), in an article 
principally concerned with their history. Henderson concludes (1965, 851) that 
the most appropriate description of these sounds would be ‘ fronted’ velar » 
noting that, unlike the initial consonants also spelt ch, nh in the quóc-ngd 
writing system, they are nob © palatals? or lamino-alveolars. (Observation of 
the speech of my own informant—who had not acted as informant to Henderson 
up to the date of Henderson's publications quoted here—confirms tliat with 
her the finals are not lamino-alveolar; although for what it is worth I might 
add that when I have tried using lamino-alveolars instead of fronted velars my 
informant accepts them quite happily, and professes to hear no difference 
between pairs of syllables in which I use each of the two pronunciations.) 

The distribution of [k p] is quite limited ; they occur only after the nuclei 
/1 е &/. Non-fronted /k 5/ do not occur after /i/, and are attested after /e/ in 
only a few words. The single instance of /ek/ is in the pejorative word for 
‘Chinese’ Chéc ~ Trec /cek-/ ; for a note on the rather complicated history 
of this word, see Henderson (1966, 194, n. 12) (my informant knows the word 
only in the original, regular form Chét /cet-/). For /еп/ I know of four possible 
instances. My informant has a word chéng-méng /cep" map"/ ‘ inattentive, 
careless’, where the -êng із! pronounced [e:p] as one would expect from a 
phonemic /ер/. Day (1962, 92) cites a word tréng /cen”/ ‘ shallow” from 
Lé van Ly (1960), saying however that his informants are more familiar with 
а more normal-looking variant trång /can’/; my informant knows neither 
version of the word. There is a word meaning ' carry piggy-back’, which is 
cited in various versions as cung-kéng Лошу) Кер (Emeneau, 1951, 16), 
cóng-kéng /kSuy Кеп / or cóng-kénh /k$uy Кер / (Day, 1962, 92), and. côông- 
kêng /koy Кеп / (Thompson, 1965, 48); Henderson's informant apparently 
does not know this word (1966, 168). My informant offers a word spelt cóng-kéng, 
glossed as ‘ hold up, e.g. a child, or “ fans ” holding up a politician °’, which is 
no doubt the same word; however, she pronounces /КЕёш)` ker /, although 
she rejects the spelling -kénh which would be expected for this pronunciation. 
She also has a word meaning * awkward in size, not easy to carry ' pronounced 
/kog' ken'/ which she spells cSng-kéng rather than -kZnh, suggesting that in 
other idioleots the word may have /Кеп`/. 
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For my informant, then, the only genuine case of a /ik in ek ep/ final 
appears to be the word chéng-mang, &nd for other speakers there would seem 
to be very few more. It would therefore be attractive to call [К р] allophones 
of /k 0/. Further evidence for this might be that my informant sometimes 
mis-spells -inh as -ing (although what status this evidence can be accorded by 
one, like myself,.whose theoretical background denies that generative descrip- 
tions are appropriate models for speakers’ internalized knowledge of their 
languages, is not clear ; and it can be argued that my informant is confused by 
her familiarity with English spelling, in which -inh is an impossible word-final 
sequence but -ing particularly common). However, the identification of [5 р] 
as allophones of /k g/ is impossible in terms of classical phonemic theory, 
because the finals /ak ёр ak áp/ are all common. 

(2) So-called ‘ co-articulated’ stops, with simultaneous dorso-velar and 
bilabial closure (ie. [kp $m]), occur after /Su šu u/ (Henderson, 1966, 166). 
Here there is no difficulty in regarding [Ер $m] as allophones of /k /, аз [k 0] 
never occur after /šu áu u/. Note, however, that in the few words with other 
rounded vowels before /k 5/, the latter are not co-articulated : boong /boy / 
‘deck’ (< Fr. pont): [160:0]. 

(3) The finals /ik in ok ok/ do not occur, unless we count /ik in/ (see (1) 
above) as phonemically /ik in/. 

(4) The finals /ek er sk er or on/ are extremely rare, and furthermore 
many of the words in which they occur are of & special nature, being onoma- 
topoeic, or loans from languages other than Chinese. Thus /ek op/ are only 
attested once each, the former in the variant Chéc ~ Tréc, and the latter in 
the variant cééng-kéng, of two words mentioned in (1) above, both of which 
have more normal variants ; my informant appears to have no /ek op/. The 
occurrence of /ep/ has been stated in (1). For the other finals І list all the 
forms found in Lé vin Hing (1955), Day (1962), and Henderson (1966, 197), 
noting where the words are not recognized by my informant as part of her 
own vocabulary : 


/ek/ 
éc-éc /ek’ ek’/ * grunting of pigs’. 
eng-éc [єр ek’/ ditto. 
kéc /kzk'/ ‘ parrot’ (cf. Henderson, 1966, 194, n. 13; my informant knows 
only the form ké /ket’/). 
khec /xek-/ * monkey ' (not known to my informant). 
ой léc Лол“ lek'/ ‘ tickle’ (regarded as a Southernism by my informant). 
méc /mek’/ variant of mách /mák'/ ‘report, relate, denounce, gossip’ (my 
informant uses mách, and considers méc to be a Southernism). 
/en/ 
eng-éc see above under /ek/. 
beng-beng Љер ber / ‘ sound of cymbals ; clashing’. 
keng /key / ‘ clinking ; ringing of bell’. 
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kêng /ken“/ ‘ smart’ аы; possibly < Fr. Américain ; cf. Henderson, 1966, 
194, n. 13). 

leng-keng Ле) key / ‘ sound of а bell ringing’, 

léng-kéng Лер" ken’ / ‘ to clink, clank’. 

méng /men*/ ' bad, of bad quality ' (slang) ; occurring for my informant only 
in the construction cà-méng /ka' men‘/, with the same meaning. 

méng /men”/ 1, ‘good piece’; 2, ‘ prostitute, trollop’. Not known by my 
informant in either meaning. 

phéng-phéng /fen` fen`/ ‘ sound of cymbals ; cymbals’. 

sm /sen‘/ 1, döng (< Ch. $H) sèng ‘copper money, coin’; 2, sèng-sèng 

* the clash of copper: 

séng ~ xéng /sen’/ ‘shovel, spade’ (cf. Henderson, 1966, 194, n. 13; my 

informant spells this word with an z-). 


/o9/ | 

boong /bor / ‘ deck’ (< Fr. pont). | 

goóng /yoy'/ ‘ waggon’ (? < Fr. wagon). My informant does not know the 
word in this meaning; khe states, however, that the Southern word for 
* cotton ’, Hanoi bóng /b3un’/, is bóng godng /b3un oy /. 

bü-loong /bu‘ loy / * bolt? (< Fr. boulon). 

loong-toong Ло) toy / ‘ office-boy ' (< Fr. planton). 

ba-toong Ља, toy / ' stick’ (< Fr. baton). 

тоот] /soy / ‘saucepan’, ! 


The fact that my eee regards some of these words which are not in 
her own vocabulary as Southernisms may be because the finals /ek en on/ are 
normal in Southern dialects (being the reflexes of Hanoi /et en on/ respectively, 
see (6) below). But note that in the case where we have alternative pronuncia- 
tions, /mek’/ is not the expected Southern reflex of Hanoi /mük'/: mdch 
would regularly be Southern'/mit’/, and a Southern */mzk'/ would regularly 
correspond to Hanoi /met’/ and be written mét. 

(5) The finals /áuk $ur Suk duy/ (where /k y/ exhibit co-articulation, see 
(2) above) occur commonly., /$u/ and /&u/ are the only rising diphthongs 
occurring before stops (but see (9) below), and they occur only before /k /, 
and finally in the syllable. The other diphthongs in /-u/, i.e. /iu eu ev au/, 
and all the diphthongs in /-i/, occur only syllable-finally. In the’ falling 
diphthongs, Лә ue we/, on the other hand, the /o/ is not to be treated as а 
coda ; rather, these have to be considered unitary nuclei, as they can be followed 
by all the codas in table 1 (/i/ and /u/ as well as zero and the six stops) ; 
cf. Lê ván Ly (1960), Day (1962, 96). /Suk ўш áuk ёш)/ are identified by the 
writing system as /ok ор ok oy/ respectively ; the rare examples of true joy op/ 
(see (4) above) are spelt -66ny, -oong, which is the only use of doubled vowels 
in the whole quéc-ng& system. It would make for a neater system if we could 
analyse the four finals in the way implied by the writing system (cf. Emeneau, 
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1951, 10; Henderson, 1966, 190), but while /on on/ are rare, the simple fact 
that they occur is enough to prevent this in a classical phonemic analysis. 

(6) As mentioned in (1) above, /ak áp/ are common finals. Again (cf. 
Henderson, 1966, 190 ; Thompson, 1967, 363) it would be attractive to identify 
these finals with /ck en/ respectively ; but again the existence of true /ek en/ 
(cf. (4) above), however rare, prevents us doing this in a phonemic analysis. 
The connexion is confirmed, however, in this case by the existence of а mor- 
pheme with variant pronunciations mách ~ méc /mik’ ~ mek'/. 

(T) There are no finals /vk vy/, with any pronunciation of /k 9/; there 
are no pieces of the phonological jig-saw which seem appropriate to fill these 
gaps. 

(8) The nucleus /i/ is centralized and lowered before /k p/ (Thompson, 
1965, 30 ; Henderson, 1966, 168, 170; Han, 1966, 105-11). It should be noted 
in connexion with this pomt that the /i/ of Hanoi /it in ip im/, like final /1/, 
is high and front, unlike the situation in Peking Chinese where the /i/ of /in in/ 
is a low, centralized [т], as opposed to final [i]. 

(9) The nucleus /u/ is centralized and lowered before /k y/, whereas it is 
fully high and back before /t n p m/, as it is with zero coda. (Thompson (1965, 
34) has /u/ as relatively high before /p m/, and relatively low elsewhere : i.e. 
it is supposed to have the same allophone before /t n/ as before /k n/. But 
this does not correspond with my observations, and Han’s acoustic data 
(1966, 122-4) do not bear Thompson out.) Although the nuclear vowel is 
centralized, the final stop has lip-rounding (Thompson, 1965, 26, 30), so that 
the finals would perhaps best be transcribed [u&p ujm]. It seems to me also 
that the finals I have been transcribing /Suk ўш) Suk áur/ are phonetically 
[skp ójm agp ájm], rather than [šwkp] etc., ie. they contain only a single 
vowel segment and a consonant segment; certainly it seems that the total 
vowel duration in these finals is the same as that of the simple short vowels in 
/šk $5 &k &р/ (Day, 1962, 94, n. 10; Han, 1966, 159-62). Parallel to this, 
some writers transcribe the finals /ik ip ek өр &k áp/ with а semivocalic [i] 
before the stop (cf. Henderson, 1966, 168) ; Thompson (1967, 363) states that 
it occurs ‘ frequently (although not in my experience always)’. It seems to me 
probable that this semivowel, if it does occur, is a non-distinctive glide produced 
automatically by the movement of the tongue to the [К п] position, and that 
the transcriptions as I give them are correct. 

(10) The nucleus /ur/ is lowered before /k g/ but fully high before /t n/ 
and zero coda (Han, 1966, 130-2). (/ur/ does not occur before /p m/; this is 
an oddity of distribution for which I have no explanation.) Han’s figures do 
not show centralization; but it appears to be a feature of the relationship 
between three-dimensional articulatory vowels (high-low x front-back x 
rounded-unrounded) and two-dimensional acoustic vowels (Fl x F2) that 
unrounded back vowels are shown spectrographically as central anyway (cf., 
for instance, Hockett, 1955, 195-6). It seems safe to assume that /ur/ may be 
centralized before /k 1/. 
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(11) /e/ is lower before /k n/ than elsewhere (Thompson, 1965, 11; Hender- 
son, 1966, 168; Han, 1966, 112-21). Thompson’s and Henderson’s informants, 
and Han’s informants 1 and 2, also show centralization of /e/ in this position ; 
however, I have not obseryed this with my informant, who in this respect 
appears to resemble Han’s informant 4. I return to this latter point below. 

(12) Most commonly, /$ á/ are short vowels, and all the other nuclear 
vowels have approximately double the duration of /$ &/ (for precise measure- 
ments of nuclear vowel durations in certain environments, see Han (1966, 
ch. vii) However, each nucleus occurring before /k p/ (i.e. /i/ and /e/ as 
well as /&/) is short (I can find no reference for this—unfortunately Han gives 
no measurements in this environment—but it seems to be true for my informant). 
Also, before /k y/, the nuclei /u ш/ as well as /$ &/ are short (Han, 1966, 
158-62). /ik in/ do not occur (see (1) above), so the only long nuclei before 
/k y/ are /a/, the falling diphthongs /ie uo uro/, and the rare cases, (cf. (4) 
above) af /e £ o o/. (See Han (1966, 158-62) for a comparison including а / 
and the nonsense-syllable ер /. When consulting Han (1966), it is important 
to realize that the phonemic analysis Han uses follows the spelling system very 
closely (1966, 5-6); this is why, although she gives examples of syllables in 
/е0/, which is spelt, regularly, -eng, she gives no examples of syllables in /on Js 
which is spelt, irregularly, -oong. What Han transcribes as /or) ok on 5К/ are 
what I have been transcribing as /&ur) Suk ёш) šuk/ ; cf. my (5) above.) 

With respect to the last point, we may notice that Henderson (1966, 174) 
gives it as а general rule that /i u ur/ are shorter in closed syllables than 
/a¥eo/. This might be expected, as the duration of /1 u ш/ is never distinctive, 
whereas duration is perhaps the only distinction between /a/ and /&/, and 
probably an important feature of the distinction between /v/ and /5/. However, 
Han’s evidence does not bear Henderson out: it appears that in a given 
environment the relatively long vowels (which include /i u ur/ before /m n/, 
and presumably also before: /p t/, although Han does not give duration 
measurements for vowels before oral stops) are all very nearly equal in duration, 
and about double the length of /$/; what slight differences of duration do 
exist between the long vowels, vary randomly in different environments (e.g. in 
the environment /tVn /, for Han’s informant 3 /ш/ is shorter than /*/ but 
for informant 1 it is longer ; in the environment /tVm /, /uz/ is slightly longer 
than /v/ for both informants (Han, 1966, 146, 157)). 

The aim of this article is to show that within a generative account of Hanoi 
phonology, all of these 12 points can be explained by a single rule (the ‘ pre- 
dorsal de-tensing rule ’ or PDR) which is not much more complicated than the 
rules that would be needed to account for some of the points singly. 


3. Theoretical assumptions 

A generative description of a language aims to specify the set of utterances 
in that language as economically as possible; the most sophisticated theory of 
generative descriptions being ‘ transformational-generative’ (TG) theory. 
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(Generative descriptions contrast with what I have defined elsewhere? as 
‘communication descriptions’, the aim of which is to give an algorithm to 
convert semantic representations of utterances into phonetic representations, 
and vice versa; the most advanced theory of communication descriptions 
known to me is Lamb’s ‘ stratificational theory ’.) A generative approach to 
phonology (see e.g. Halle, 1962) implies that each lexical entry should have as 
few phonological features specified as possible ; only so much should be specified 
as is necessary to keep items which have different pronunciations apart from 
one another, and all further features should be derived by means of ‘ phonetic 
interpretation rules ", which are stated once for the language as a whole, rather 
than individually for each item to which they apply. The ‘ surface forms’ of 
items, that is the forms in which they emerge from the phonetic interpretation 
rules, will be arrays of phonetic features having articulatory or acoustic 
correlates. The ‘underlying forms’, that is the phonological specifications 
assigned to items in the lexicon, will be arrays of these features, supplemented 
possibly by features having no phonetic correlation, but affecting the application 
of the phonetic interpretation rules. 

Thus far the type of phonological analysis exemplified in this article is like 
that adopted by TG theory. However, there are several respects in which this 
article would count as unorthodox from a transformational point of view. One 
of these is that I do not adopt the Jakobson-Halle alphabet of phonetic features ; 
although I accept that there must be a universal phonetic alphabet, I have not 
seen convincing evidence that we yet know what it is (cf. Hockett, 1967, 131). 
I prefer to define features as they appear necessary for the particular language 
in question, equipping them with articulatory rather than acoustic correlates ; 
and, following Lamb (1966, 553), I use ‘ singulary’ features, that is features 
which are either present or absent in а given segment, rather than features 
which can have a plus or a minus value in, or be irrelevant to, a given segment. 

The other major difference between the present type of phonology and 
orthodox TG phonology, is that I posit a set of ‘base rules’ for generating 
phonologically well-formed underlying sequences (in this case, Hanoi syllables). 
In an orthodox TG grammar, the only way to know the set of possible combina- 
tions of underlying features is to mspect the phonological part of the set of 
lexical entries. This may be adequate for a language such as English, which 
exhibits a great deal of morphophonemic alternation; but in a language 
phonologically of the Chmese type, with little or no such alternation, such an 
analysis would give rather uninteresting results: the underlying forms would 
be grossly underdetermined, and there would never be a reason to posit an 
underlying form differing, except by omission of redundant features, from the 
surface form of a syllable. (Similarly, in а stratificational grammar the phono- 
logy of Vietnamese would be trivial; lack of morphophonemic alternation 
would make a phonotactics unnecessary, and each morphemic sign would be 
assigned its features directly.) 

з In a forthcoming monograph, Stratificational grammar : а definition and an example. 
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The natural way round this problem is to posit a set of phonological base 
rules, and to apply the economy criterion to them as well as to the phonetic 
interpretation rules—this being akin to the striving for regular statements of 
distribution in classical phonemic analysis. The requirement of economy in the 
base rules will tend to reduce the number of features specified in lexica} entries ; 
but some particular entries will have more features than they would under the 
orthodox theory. For instance, suppose we have a choice between assigning 
four units the features : (1) йо, ad, be, bd ; or (ii) ac, ad, be, b. The orthodox TG 
view-point would prefer (ii), as one of the units has one less feature specified. 
However, the present theory would prefer (i), as the rule to generate the set of 
units would be simpler (in. the notation used in this article, it would have 
(a,b)(c,d) as opposed to a(c,d),b[c] on the right-hand side). As there is а phono- 
logical base component, the lexical entries have phonological structural. descrip- 
tions; so phonetic interpretation rules are permitted to refer to these, just as 
in an orthodox Hallean grammar these rules can refer to the syntactic 
structural description. ! 

One holding the orthodox view may argue against my position, by su ee 
that a generative phonology must be thought of as part of a hypothetical 
generative grammar, including а lexicon by which formatives are assigned 
phonological features, to be meaningful at all (and I certainly accept this) ; 
and by asking, in that case, what validity there is in imposing an economy 
criterion on а component (the phonological base component) which could be 
omitted altogether without affecting the workings of the hypothetical complete 
grammar. My only answer is that if this approach reveals regularity underlying 
surface irregularity (as in this case it does), while the orthodox approach would 
not do so, then, unless the regularity is coincidental, the approach must have 
some validity. The answer may seem unconvincing, but this is not the only area 
of linguistics where such answers have to be given, pro tem.: in reply to a 
question about what validity there is in trying to correlate grammatical 
complexity of English sentences as predicted by a TG grammar with subjects’ 
difficulty in operating with those sentences, in view of the fact that no one has 
offered any possible explanation of how a TG grammar could be incorporated 
into a speaker-hearer model of language, J. C. Marshall has said that the only 
justification is that as TG theory has been successful in finding regularities, the 
structural descriptions it assigns must presumably be reflected in some way in 
the human’s language capacity (Linguistic Association of Great Britain meeting, 
Cambridge, April 1968). 

In the phonology I postulate, the term ‘ phoneme’ has no theoretical, status, 
and phonemic notation is used merely as а convenient way of labelling bundles 
of simultaneous features. This should not need much justification. From the 
point of view of general linguistic theory, there is the refutation of the phonemic 
principle, made classically by Halle (1959), which is certainly compelling for 
generative descriptions of language (although perhaps not applicable (o com- 
munication descriptions). Hamoi Vietnamese is a particularly awkward language 
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from the point of view of classical phonemic theory because of its tone system, 
in which two of the eight? tones have a segmental feature (glottal stop) as part 
of their realization, and moreover in one of these (the ngã tone) the glottal stop 
interrupts the sequence of other segmental sounds. (A strict phonemicist 
would presumably have had to analyse a syllable such as [104?&] nga as 
/оа?а,/ rather than /ya~/, although Thompson (1965, 21-2) compromises by 
treating it, effectively, as /ya’’/. The strict analysis is counter-intuitive, 
and would make the statement of permissible combinations of phonemes very 
complicated.) 

Apart from this, the phonemic principle is in general inappropriate for 
languages phonologically of the Chinese type, for reasons discussed by 
Henderson (1966, 176-7) ; where phonological constraints are all restricted to 
the domain of the syllable, and where the range of possibilities at any one point 
in the syllable is quite different from that at any other, there seems to be little 
point in attempting to identify segments at various points as allophones. 
(We may note that as early as 1947 Hockett rejected the phoneme for other 
than practical, mnemonic purposes in the analysis of Peking Chinese : Hockett, 
1947, 254, 258.) Even a stratificational grammar, which for most languages 
distinguishes a phonemic from a hypophonemic (i.e. phonetic feature) stratum 
(Lamb, 1966, 562 ff), would need only one phonological stratum for these 
languages. It is perhaps no accident that alphabetic scripts were not invented 
by speakers of Chinese-type languages. 

The rules discussed in the present article are extracted from a moderately 
complete set of base and interpretation rules for Hanoi syllable- -finals (that is, 
they cover everything except initial consonants of syllables, but including tone 
and the optional medial [w]). In designing these rules, I aimed at economy of 
both base and interpretation rules, but gave priority to economy of the base. 
No precise economy measure is adopted; in general I would suppose ‘lin- 
guistically significant generalization ’ (cf. Chomsky, 1965, 43) would be in fairly 
close inverse proportion to the number of features and variables mentioned in 
the rules I give, as collapsed by various notational conventions. However, 
І would, for instance, consider а rule such as ‘а —> Ft in env — Ft' simpler 
than, for instance, ‘a—Ftinenv Ns’. 

It is clear that phonetic interpretation rules in general can be greatly 
simplified by adoption of ‘marking’ conventions (cf. Chomsky and Halle, 
1968, ch. ix; Wang, 1967, 103-4) ; for instance, а rule such as 


in env Vo: — Ba, 


Ro 


which states that rounded vowels are back, and which in my phonology is one 
of the interpretation rules specific to Hanoi Vietnamese, is no doubt in fact 
universal (so that only exceptions need to be marked in the grammar). 


з Bee p. 126 below. 
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However, I have made no attempt to deal with such conventions in my phono- 
logy ; and they would in ariy case be rather irrelevant to the problems discussed 
here, which are interesting precisely because they are solved by a yule quite 
specific to this language. | ' 
4. The phonological base ` | 

Table 2 (р. 182) lists the phonological features used by my phonology, plus 
& couple of further features (Pl and Sp) that would be needed if this were 
widened to include syllable-initials (although note that in this case still further 
features would also be needed, e.g. for the tenseness of /b d/ and the lentality 
of /t 0/). Most of the features I list will probably not be too controversial ; 
but some discussion is due of the features specifying height and frontness or 
backness of vowels. I at first intended to use a set of features ‘ high, mid, low, 
front, central, back’, defining combinations such as ‘ high.mid’ and ‘ front. 
central’ in the natural way, that is as indicating intermediate positions. 
However, it turns out to be much easier to describe Hanoi Vietnamese with a 
set of features ‘ high, low, -tense, front, back’, with a feature ‘tense’ (Te) 
defined as ‘ peripheral ’, that is, relatively far from the central low pone of the 
vowel quadrilateral or vowel triangle. I would thus specify the ‘ close", ‘ half- 
close’, and ‘half-open’ cardinal vowels as ' Hi Te', ‘Te’, and | Lo.Te’ 
respectively (plus ‘ Ft’ or ‘'Ba.Ro’ as appropriate), and the ‘open’ as ‘ Lo’ 
without Te. Hi without Те would be between close and half-close, and 
centralized ; a vowel lacking Hi, Lo, and Te would be between half-close 
and half-open, and centralized. 

The phonological base rules define a syllable аз consisting of в segmental 
sequence followed by a tone;* the segmental sequence consists of an initial 
followed by a final, and the final is expanded as optional medial, plus nucleus 
plus coda. (My use of ‘nucleus’ is thus rather different from Thompson’s 
(1965, 47); he uses ‘nucleus’ for my ‘ nucleus plus coda’. І count final nasal 
and oral stops as codas; and also semivowels [j ж], except where Thompson 
notes these as occurring after high front or high back rounded vowels respec- 


tively, where they would be part of the nucleus.) 

| | 
4 Of course, phonetically (i.e. at the surface) tone is coterminous with the syllable rather 
than following it. It is simpler m my system to have tone either precede or follow the syllable at 
the lexical-entry level, as it enables rules which re-order segments or segmental features, without 
affecting tonal features, to be specified more economically (although this may be an artafact of 
the notational conventions). I choose to put tone after the syllable because of the restrictions 
holding between tone and syllable:coda (see p. 126). It 18 interestang to note that, if tone is 
regarded as a final segment m the underlying form, then two of the peculiarities of Chinese-type 
phonological systems (that they haye tones, and that they have a very restricted range of final 
consonants) cancel each other out. "There are acoustic-phonetio reasons why the system of con- 
вопапёв 1n syllable-final position may be expected to be restricted by comparison to the system 
at syllable-initial; but these ns do not account for the fact that, for instande, these 
languages totally lack final fricatives. Cf. the suggestion made by Haudnicourt (1954) and 
developed by Pulleyblank (1962), that the tones of Vietnamese and Chinese are completely 
derived from lost final consonante (together with a lost contrast of voicing in the initial consonant). 

1 
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The base rules relevant to the problems discussed in this article are those 
expanding nucleus and coda, which are : 


Nucleus — Sy.[VColour.[Hi]].[Lo] 
VColour — Te.[Ft, Ro] 
Ø in env ~h _ 


Coda > s in env ~ (8) 
Cs.(Ns, St).(Lb, Do, Ар) 


(Braces and commas represent alternation, full stops simultaneity. Square 
brackets are used for optional terms: ie. [A] = (А, 9). ‘ VColour', Le. 
© vowel-colour ', is an arbitrary label for the choice which determines whether 
the nucleus is to be front unrounded, back rounded, or back unrounded.) 

The base will thus allow 14 different nuclei, and nine different codas 
(including zero coda), restricted to certain nuclear environments. Table 3 
(p. 133) gives the lexical-entry form of the different nuclei and codas. It should 
be emphasized that the particular underlying features assigned to the different 
nuclei and codas were decided to a large extent otherwise than by consideration 
of what assignment would make the interpretation rule to be discussed below 
economical to state. For instance, the nuclei /a 4/, which are phonetically 
front, are not assigned the feature Ft at the underlying level because they form 
diphthongs with the coda /i/, unlike the front nuclei /i ie ө £/, and because the 
base rules are simpler if /a &/ are not declared front at the underlying level ; 
it is confirmation of the correctness of this assignment that the PDR turns out 
to be economically statable with /a &/ lacking Ft. 

There is one alternative assignment of underlying representations to VERE 
which seems worth considering : that is to assign Hi.Lo to /e v o/ rather than 
Дә wa uo/ (redefining Hi.Lo to mean ‘midway between Ні and Lo"); Hi to 
/іә uro uo/ ràther than to /i ux u/ ; and neither Hi nor Lo to /i ux u/ rather than 
to /e v o/. This would have two advantages : in the first place, it would not be 
necessary to have a special rule to make the semivowels [j w] high; and 
secondly, it seems to be the case that the nuclei /e v о/ are rarer than the other 
three sets, so it would be satisfying to assign /e v о/ the most complex under- 
lying representations. Also, if we admit evidence from other dialects, this 
assignment would make it easier to state that in Saigon Vietnamese Лә wa пә/ 
are replaced by /i ш u/ respectively before bilabial consonants (cf. Thompson, 
1965, 86). But, overall, this assignment would cause greater complexity of the 
phonetic interpretation rules, so I do not adopt it. 

Some syllables (those which will be pronounced [ek eg ek ey on op] as 
opposed to [87k ётр ak áp 54m ám] respectively, and no doubt, in а phonology 
which handled initial consonants, also those syllables with an initial /p/, 
which are limited to foreign borrowings) will also have the feature Ss (“ secondary 
system. ’). 

Bs will be assigned as part of the tone system, to account for the fact that 
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such words apparently do not occur on sdc, ndng, or ngã tones, and will 
therefore follow the coda, if any. This point needs some clarification. Tradi- 
tional Vietnamese spelling recognizes six tones: ngang, huyén, sde, ndng, №, 
ngã. However, there are really eight, as, besides this six-term system, valid for 
syllables ending in vowels, semivowels, or nasal consonants, there is a two-term 
system for syllables acf oral stop codas. The two terms of this system ате 
equated by the spelling with sdc and ndng ; but the realization, at least for the 
‘nding’ tone and probably!also for the ‘ sdc’, is not the same as these tones 
have in the six-term system. Clearly we have no right, at least at the outset of 
the analysis, to assume that the two pairs of tones are structurally identical, 
just because of the spellingisystem and the phonetic similarity. Syllables with 
oral stop coda are called in Chinese A, Sino-Vietnamese nAáp ; I shall reserve 
the names зіс and náng for syllables having other than oral stop coda, and call 
© so” and © ndng’ with oral stop coda ‘ high nhâp ' and ‘ low nhfip’ respectively. 
Syllables with the feature з occur on both nAáp tones, and on ngany, huyén, 
and hét, but not on sdc, nding, or ngã, as I define them. The tone analysis 1 
assume in this article is of course of purely synchronic validity ; an analysis 
allowing historical evidence would have to divide the tones into ngang, зіс, hét, 
and high nhép v. huyén, náhg, ngã, and low nháp (see e.g. Haudricourt, 1954). 
(For further discussion of the Hanoi tone-system, see Day (1962, 99-03 The 
feature Ss will be rare, and decur mostly with borrowings, onomatopoeic words, 
and exclamations, as we have seen. 

I should make it clear that I am not suggesting that the occurrence of Ss in 
в given lexical entry will be predictable from that entry’s syntactic or semantic 
properties. It will be as much an arbitrary feature of a lexical entry in which 
it occurs as any other of that, entry’s phonological features, or as is, for instance, 
the fact that the word wheel starts with /m/, for those speakers of English who 
distinguish /m/ from /w/. However, in а similar way, it is an interesting 
historical fact, which such speakers may or may not be aware of, that a very 
high proportion of words beginning with /м/ belong to an extremely limited 
grammatical class: e.g. when, which, while, etc. (The idea of introducing a 
feature such as Ss into a generative description of Hanoi Vietnamese was sug- 
gested by Eugénie Henderson in a SOAS class lecture, Michaelmas Term 1967 ) 





5. Phonetic interpretation : 

The phonetic interpretati n rules for Hanoi finals are a sequence of 24 rules 
(four of which appear to be omitted by various informants) which must be run 
through in order and applied wherever they are relevant; when they have 
been gone through once for any syllable, this should be in its phonetic output 
form. I shall not give the whole set of rules in this article; but I must mention 
some changes effected by the rules on the underlying forms of syllables, before 
the PDR is met. | 

All non-consonantal parts of the segmental sequence are assigned the 
features Vo and Ve, and non-syllabic vowels (i.e. semivowel /w/, and codas 


1 
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Л u/) are assigned Hi. Those nuclei having the feature Te, which at this stage 
will be all except /é &/, are geminated ; after which the segment underlying /a/ 
loses its feature Te, so that it becomes lower in terms of vowel-height than /є 9/. 
Then, where a nucleus has both the incompatible features Hi and Lo, Lo drops, 
and Hi together with Te drop from the second segment of the nucleus. (The 
other features of the nucleus, including the feature which will determine 
* vowel-colour ’, i.e. frontness or backness and rounding or lack of rounding, 
are retained in both segments; this corresponds to Han’s finding (1968) 
that from a classical phonemic point of view the nuclei in question should be 
transcribed /ie uo urv/ rather than Лә пә шә/.) 

At this stage, the nuclei have the features shown in table 4 (p. 134), and the 
PDR operates. The pre-dorsal de-tensing rule is a transformational rule, 
as follows : 


ш епт ~ 88: [Te.A].(B^B)^ Do.C 
VColour v 
19 84 5 =  2(4$) 


To express it verbally: in a syllable not belonging to the secondary system, 
where a geminated vowel having the feature Te precedes a dorsal final, the 
vowel length is halved; and of the features dominated by the node VColour 
in the structural description of the syllable, Te is deleted, and the remaining 
feature, if any, made coterminous with the whole final. (A, B, C are used as 
variables covering bundles of zero or more features in a given segment, square 
brackets here—unlike in the base rules—refer to structural description. Note 
that a feature can be simultaneous with a term covering more than one segment : 
e.g. Fr.(Hi^Lo) would be the same as Fr.Hi*Fr.Lo. For recognition of the need 
to admit such features into TG phonology, see Wang (1967, 95) and Zimmer 
(1967, 170) ; my convention is simply a generalization of the position held by 
these writers with respect to tone features and prosodies of vowel harmony 
respectively.) 

This rule, while not as simple as most of the other phonetic interpretation 
rules, is by no means a complicated one ;* and it gives a unified explanation 
of virtually all the problems listed under the 12 headings above. 

In the first place, notice that of the finals with dorsal coda, those with 
Лә ur uo/ nuclei will not be affected (these nuclei are no longer geminated 
vowels, in the sense that their two segments are not identical), and nor will 
those with /$ &/ (which never are geminated). Thus the rule correctly predicts 
that there will exist finals /iok wok uək ök ák/, and similarly with /-5/, 


5 It mght appear that the PDR could be further simplified, first because rb states separately 
that the nuclear vowel 1s made short, and loses the feature ‘tense’, although vowel length 
depends on tenseness, and secondly because the nuclei /$ &/ escape the application of the rule 
both by not having features dominated by VOolour, and by being short; so that if we were to 
put the rule lengthening tense vowels after the PDR instead of before, we would not have to 
mention vowel-length in the PDR. But unfortunately ıt is not easy to see how one could then 
state that nuclei /a ia ua шә/ are unaffected by the rule. 
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entirely parallel to those with /* p n m/. Also, the nucleus /a/ will not be 
affected, because it has already lost the feature Te, and of course the Ss syllables 
are not affected because of the environment restriction. Sure enough, we find 
that the only long pure vowels before dorsals are /a/ and the rare examples of 
Ss words (see section 2, (11) above). 

Other words will extend their vowel-coloration to the coda. In the case of 
/% v/, the VColour has no 6xponent apart from the feature Te (i.e. the term A 
in the formula has the null value), so the only effect of the PDR will be to 
de-tense the vowel and halve its length. This explains the relative lowness and 
shortness of /ш/ in /urk urp/ (see section 2, (10), (12) above). In the case of 
/хЕ v5/ on the other hand, if the vowel is shortened and de-tensed its repre- 
sentation will become identical with that of nuclear /š/ (see table 4) ; in other 
words, underlying */vk vp/ would fall together with /ók $5/. Thus the gap 
discussed in section 2, (7) above is explained: if we imagine that the PDR 
expresses an historical event antedating the invention of the quéc-ngt# script 
(see below), then we may take it that, earlier */vk vn/ having become identical 
with */$k $5/, they would be re-analysed as the latter (which are simpler in 
terms of underlying feature specification), giving rise to the consistent 
quéc-ng® spellings -ác -dng. 

In the case of the nuclei Л е £/, term A corresponds to Ft, so the coda 
previously specified as Cs.(St or Ns).Do will become Cs.(St or Ns).Do.Ft. 
* Do.Ft* (or ‘ Ft.Do’ : the operator ‘ . ’ is of course commutative) could hardly 
be bettered as a phonetic description of the sounds [К p], corresponding precisely 
to Henderson’s name ‘ fronted velar’ (see section 2, (1) above). These phones 
are thus distinguished from the palatal initials, which would have the separate 
feature Р]. 

On the other hand, where the nucleus is Га о of, term A will be Ro; so the 
rule will cause the final / пу to have lip-rounding. This again corresponds to 
the facts (cf. section 2, (2) above; and lip-rounding with /k 5/ could not be 
explained as determined following a syllabic occurrence of Ro, as one might 
expect, because the rare syllables in -oong have plain [y], as mentioned in (2). 
Notice that the PDR accounts by a single statement both for а phenomenon 
which classical phonemic analysis would explain in terms of allophones of a 
phoneme (lip-rounding with /k 5/) and for а phenomenon which forces 
classical phonemic analysis to establish distinct phonemes (/k p/ v. /k n/). 

Of course, the features Do.Ro are not a full description of the manner of 
articulation of dorsals as discussed in section 2, (2) ; my informant certainly 
exhibits bilabial closure as well (hence the transcriptions [8р fm]) so for 
speakers like her one would need a later rule 

| 


Cs — Lb. 
' Ro 


This fact appears to make the PDR less convincing. However, it appears from 
Thompson (1965, 25-6, 29-30) that, for his informants, bilabial closure does 


I 


П 
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not necessarily occur (and he transcribes [wk wng]) ; so that the specification 
would in any case have to be Do.Ro at some stage, with the rule given above 
occurring optionally for Thompson’s informants and obligatorily for mine. 
(Note also that, for my informant, bilabial closure without lip-rounding does 
not occur with these codas; they would always be narrowly transcribed 
[kp jm] rather than plain [kp $m].) 

The PDR also affects the nuclei /i e s u o 0/ before /k /, by shortening 
and de-tensing them. Thus /e o/ predorsally will become identical with Š 
(вее section 2, (5), (6) above), except that /є/ will be Ft and /о/ Ro. However, 
/& а/ will in any case become Ft themselves by a later rule, to correspond to 
the phonetic reality ; so at the surface, /ek en/ will be [à& 4p] with exactly the 
same [&] that occurs elsewhere. The [a] of [akp &jm] (i.e. underlying /ok on/) 
will remain different, in that it will be rounded ; but Han’s data confirm this 
(1966, 48, 128), in that she shows that the [&] in these environments con- 
sistently has a slightly lower Fl and considerably lower F2, which I take to 
correspond to rounding. The de-tensing of /i u/ explains the problems dis- 
cussed in section 2, (8), (9) above; the shortening of these vowels has already 
been mentioned as corresponding to the data in section 2, (12). 

The vowels /e o/ will become identical with /8/ apart from possessing the 
features Ft, Ro respectively. In the case of underlying /ok on/ the same 
remarks apply as were made above with respect to underlying /ok o9/: the 
[8] of [Sip &$m] differs acoustically from [8] elsewhere in the way that suggests 
rounding (Han, 1966, 49, 126). With the /e/ nucleus there is à slight awkward- 
ness. There is certainly nothing wrong with the nucleus of orthographic -éch 
-énh, ie. underlying /ek ep/, having the feature Ft: the PDR correctly 
predicts that /e/ in this environment will differ from /e/ elsewhere by being 
short and somewhat lower (see section 2, (11), (12) above). The difficulty is 
that while Han’s informants 1 and 2 also show centralization of pre-dorsal /e/, 
as would be predicted from the loss of Te, her informant 4 appears not to ; 
and I have not heard centralization of this vowel in my informant’s speech. 
But this apparent anomaly becomes less worrying if wé take cognizance of 
another phenomenon. The final /éi/ (i.e. orthographic dy) also exhibits fronting 
of the /$/ in my informant’s speech, so that the pronunciation is [ёт}] rather 
than [šj] (whereas in /$u/, orthographic du, the nucleus is neither back, nor, 
I think, rounded). On the other hand, Thompson’s informants (1965, 31, 38) 
apparently do not exhibit fronting of /8/ either before [3] or before [К р] (Han 
(1966) does not give data for the nucleus /5i/). So it seems that my informant’s 
/ek ey / will be explained by a rule which would in any case be necessary for 
her /%i/, according to which lax vowels become fully front before a front coda ; 
and the rule will simply be absent for Thompson’s informants. The only 
difficulty is to know how to express this rule in terms of the features I have 
been using ; but that is а relatively trivial problem. 

So far, then, we have seen that the PDR permits great simplification of the 
statement of phonotactic possibilities in Hanoi Vietnamese: there will be just 
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14 nuclei, and just six consonantal codas, with a much more nearly regular 
distribution of nucleus-coda pairs (some further gaps in the pattern, such as 
the absence of */urp umm/, remain unexplained). Of the various problems 
listed earlier, we have shown how the single pre-dorsal de-tensing rule accounts 
for everything except the absence of (surface) [ik in wk шр xk vy uk ug ok ok], 
with full-length vowels. The nature of the feature Ss would in any case predict 
that syllables in these finals would be rare; and I think we can assume that 
the reason these do not exist, whereas surface [ek en sk en on ор] do occur 
occasionally, is partly because the phonetic effect of the PDR is less marked 
on some finals in the first list than on some in the second (thus, if the Vietnamese 
borrowed a word from some language where it was pronounced with [-ik], the 
pronunciation [it+k] is sufficiently close that it might not be worth adding the 
feature Ss to the word’s lexical representation—whereas the pronunciation 
[4k] might be felt to be unacceptably far from an original [ek]); and partly 
because it happened that the Vietnamese were exposed to languages with the 
second set of finals rather than the first (for instance, French has many words 
in [6], to which the nearest, Hanoi equivalent is [on], but few in [ok]). 


6. Conclusions 


There remains the prablem of knowing what reality to ascribe to the 
abstract formula which I label the PDR. It appears to me that there are four 
possibilities. The fact that a number of disparate phenomena can be stated in 
a single rule might be puré chance; the probability of this could presumably 
in principle be calculated, and must be quite low—furthermore, thero is no жау 
to guard against this possibility. Alternatively, the regularities may be caused 
by conscious or unconscious manipulation of the data in favour of neatness— 
obviously, where even the phonetic features are invented ad hoc, there is a 
great deal of room for marioeuvre. However, I do not believe this is the case 
here. I have tried to be conscientious about not suppressing unfavourable data ; 
and I have not found difficulty in making the system regular, on the contrary 
regularity has thrust itself forward. I certainly had no idea, when I began the 
analysis, that the 12 points listed could be accounted for by less than four or 
five separate rules; and some of the phenomena which the PDR turns out to 
explain (e.g. the shortness of /ur/ before dorsals) were not even known to me 
when I began work. 

If we admit, then, that the PDR does represent some significant fact about 
Hanoi Vietnamese, there are still two possibilities. It could correspond to 
something in the language-processing part of the brain of speakers of the 
language; that is, it mightbe that speakers store items in the underlying forms 
I discuss, and perform processes, including the PDR, on these forms before 
uttering them. This position would be adopted by a number of linguists of the 
TG school; but I find it hard to accept the position, for reasons discussed in 
my work referred to above (p. 121, n. 2). (Basically, the PDR, being trans- 
formational, is a ‘one-way’ rule: that is, it permits surface representations 
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to be derived from underlying representations but not vice versa, and thus 
would be usable in speaking but not in hearing. I do not accept that phonology 
is handled by the hearer in a way fundamentally different from and more 
complex than the way it is handled by the speaker.) 

The fourth possibility, which I would be inclined to adopt by elimination, 
is that the PDR represents an historical reality. In other words, I suggest that 
at some stage in the past, the ancestor of Hanoi Vietnamese had a set of finals 
[ik ip ek ер ek en uk uy ok ор ok on mk шу sk s], with the units [ie su o o 
ш к k p] having the same pronunciation as in other combinations; and that 
at а later period these finals, with a very few exceptions, turned into [i**k 
Үтер ëk ётр ük áp ùm fp ür'jm ВЕР jm ip {Ий тйк uip ðk 80] respectively, 
the latter two falling together with syllables already existing in [8k à]. 

Unfortunately, other dialects of Vietnamese do not appear to offer evidence 
for or against this hypothesis ; the two other main dialects, Hué and Saigon, 
are not different from each other in ways relevant here, and their split from 
Hanoi appears to post-date the occurrence of PDR. (The Hué-Saigon situation 
would be obtainable from the Hanoi situation described above by adding the 
two ordered rules 


in епу ~ (Еб. ~ Lo) : Ар ро 
Do.Ft > Ар 


in that order and after the PDR (cf. Thompson, 1967, 364); whereas the 
Hanoi situation would not be recoverable from Hué-Saigon by rule.) 

It seems also that the PDR must pre-date the development of Sino- 
Vietnamese, because vowels in Middle Chinese show different reflexes in Sino- 
Vietnamese, depending on whether they precede dorsal or other consonantal 
codas. The clearest case is the Division IV Middle Chinese finals, with nucleus 
spelt by Pulleyblank e and by Karlgren te (Pulleyblank, 1962, 70). Thus, 
Middle Chinese /ek ep/ (to adopt Pulleyblank's transcription) become Sino- 
Vietnamese -ich -inh, i.e. what I analyse as ЛК in/: e.g. FE, MC /lek/ > S-V 
lich; Æ, MC /sep/ > S-V tinh. On the other hand, MC /e/ before apicals 
and labials becomes 8-У /io/: $i, MC /thet/ > S-V thiét /0i9t// ; ТЕ, MC 
/dén/ > 8-Ү dién /dien/; t$, MC /dep/- 8-Ү dsép /diep/; Ж, МО 
/nàm/ > 8-V mém /niem-/. (In all cases, tone and initial correspondences 
are regular.) 

It appears, therefore, that the only evidence to support the suggestion that 
the PDR represents an historical sound change would have to come from 
languages genetically related to Vietnamese. The only discussion of such 
evidence known to me is the article by Thompson (1967) which deals with data 
from the Mwòng language. Thompson believes that Mwòng evidence disproves 
the possibility that Hanoi -ch -nh are derived from earlier dorso-velars (369) ; 
however, in the absence of pairs of finals contrasting in Mudng but falling 
together in Hanoi Vietnamese (at least he gives no examples: I have not seen 
the Mudng sources), I find Thompson’s argument unconvincing. I would 
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therefore maintain as a tentative hypothesis, purely on the evidence of internal 
reconstruction, that the present skewed pattern of Hanoi finals derives from a 
more regular earlier pattern, which exhibited a simple three-way contrast of 
place of articulation in consonantal codas. 


TABLE 1 
Phonemic transcription —, Quéo-ng® spelling 
Nuclei 
А iy 
/i0/* а, -ya, -Aé-, -yé- 
/e/ | -é 
/e/ M 2 
fuf A 
/ue/* -ua, -u5- 
/0/ | -6; -00- before -ng 
fof " -0; -00- before -ng 
Ju чё 
/mo/* -wa, -wo- 
/*f -o 
[af -@ (except -ay, -au) 
/š/ j -ĝ- 
/А/ -d- ; -a- before -y, -и, -ch, -nh 
Codas 
Zero 
fuf -u after 4, y, 1, yê, ё, w, vo, о, а (= /&/) ; 
-o after e, a (= /a/) 
Л/ | -y after й, а (= /á/) ; -i after u, ud, ô, o, w, 
, ио; о, а (= /a/) 
/p/ -P 
/t/ t 
/E/ -c (but cf. -ch which stands for /k/) 
/m/ ` m 
/nf ^ 
/y/ -ng (but cf. -nh which stands for /n/) 
* The sequences /ia ua шә/ may be regarded as unitary symbols (see section 2, problem (5)). 
TABLE 2 
Phonological features 


Features lacking phonetic realization 

Ss (secondary-system): a feature possessed by certain words, of which many 
are onomatopoeic or loans. 

Sr (secondary-register) : а feature distinguishing айс, ndng, and ng tones from 
ngang, huyén, and hds in the lexical entry. 
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Features with phonetic realization 


Vo: 
Sy: 
Vo: 
Cs: 


/i/ 
/19/ 
/e/ 
/®/ 
fa 
/u9/ 
/o/ 
/ә/ 
/m/ 
/uo/ 
/Y/ 
/a/ 
/5/ 
№/ 


vocalic. 

syllabic, i.e. the feature distinguishing short vowels from semivowels. 
voiced. 

consonantal, i.e. fricative or stop constriction at some point higher than 
the glottis. 

stop (i.e. barrier to air-flow ; nasal continuants are Ns.Cs but not St). 
spirant (i.e. fricative). 

nasal, i.e. lowered velum. 

bilabial contact (i.e. friction or stop). 

dorso-velar contact. 

palatal, i.e. lamino-alveolar contact. 

apico-alveolar contact. 

glottal contact (glottal stop = GI.St but not Cs). 

lip-rounding. 

front. 

back. 

high (vowel). 

low (vowel). 

tense (i.e. peripheral) vowel. 

high (pitch). 

low (pitch). 

rising (pitch) ; absence of Rp is taken to mean level pitch. 


TABLE 3 


Sy.Ft.Te.Hi 
Sy.Ft.Te.Hi.Lo 
Sy.Ft.Te 
Sy.Ft.Te.Lo 
Sy.Ro.Te.Hi 
Sy.Ro.Te.Hi.Lo 
Sy.Ro.Te 
Sy.Ro.Te.Lo 
Ву.Те.Ні 
Sy.Te.Hi.Lo 
Sy.Te 

Sy.Te.Lo 

Sy 

Sy.Lo 
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| TABLE 4 
/if Sy. Vo. Vo.Ft.Te.Hij^ Sy.Vo.Vo.Ft.Te.Hi 
Лә/ Sy. Vo. Ve.Ft.Te.Hi: ^ Sy.Vo.Vo.Ft 
/e/ . Sy.Vo.Vc.Ft.Te ^ Sy.Vo.Vo.Ft.Te 
/e/ .— Sy.Vo.Vo.Ft.Te.Lo'^ Sy. Vo.Vc.Ft.Te.Lo 
/u/ . Sy.Vo.Vc.Ro.Te.Hi ^ Sy. Vo. Vc. Ro.Te.Hi 
/ue/  Sy.Vo.Vo.Ro.Te.Hi ^ Sy.Vo.Vc.Ro 
/o/ . Sy.Vo.Vo.Ro.Te ^ Sy.Vo.Ve.Ro.Te 
/o/  Sy.Vo.Vc.Ro.Te.Lo ^ Sy. Vo. Vc.Ro.Te.Lo 
/u/ Sy.Vo.Vc.Te.Hi ^ Sy.Vo.Vo.Te.Hi 
/me/ Sy.Vo.Vc.Te.Hi ^ Sy.Vo.Vc 
/*/ . Sy.Vo.Ve.Te ^ Sy. o. Vc.Te 
/a/  Sy.Vo.Voc.Lo ^ By.Vo.Vc.Lo 
/5/ . Sy.Vo.Ve | 
/ă/ | Sy.Vo.Ve.Lo | 
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TWO LETTERS FROM THE EMPEROR YOHANNES 
OF ETHIOPIA TO QUEEN VICTORIA AND 
LORD GRANVILLE 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF and АввАнам Юмо? 
(PLATES I-IV) 


Among the Ethiopic manuscripts in the British Museum, which originate 
from the Emperor Theodore’s Magdala collection, were two copies of the 
Kebra Nagast ‘ Glory of the Kings ’, the Ethiopian national saga, catalogued as 
Orient. 818 and 819 (= Wright, Catalogue of the Ethiopic MSS in the BM, 
No. CCCXCI). But Orient. 819,! written during the reign of the Emperor Iyasu I 
(1682—1706), was returned to Ethiopie in cireumstances which throw a dramatic 
light on the paramount importance of this work. In August 1872, the Emperor 
Yohannes of Ethiopia wrote to Queen Victoria and to Earl Granville, the 
British Foreign Secretary, and requested the return of the Kebra Nagast which 
had been taken to England by the Napier expedition in 1868. 

According to Budge,* the emperor's letter to Lord Granville ? includes the 
following passage : 

* Again there is & book called Kivera Negust, which contains the law of the 

whole of Ethiopia, and the names of the Shums (i.e. chiefs), Churches, and 

Provinces are in this book. I pray you will find out who has got this book, 

and send it to me, for in my country my people will not obey my orders 

without it’. 
The trustees of the British Museum complied with the emperor’s request, and 
the manuscript was ‘ returned to the King of Ethiopia by order of the Trustees 
on Dec. 14th, 1872’. 

Since Budge published the above extract on several occasions and as other 
scholars copied it in good faith, it ought to be mentioned that one of us (E. U.) 
has long had some doubt about the authenticity of the final clause (italicized 
by us in the above quotation). And when E. U. prepared his Schweich Lectures 
for the British Academy (cf. Ethiopia and the Bible, 74-5), he finally discovered 
the originals as well as official translations of the Emperor Yohannes’s letters 
in the Public Record Office. Study of the Amharic text has shown that there 
is no Amharic phrase (and certainly not in the shorter Granville version which 
alone is mentioned by Budge) which would correspond to the ‘ translation’ : 
‘ for in my country my people will not obey my orders without it ’.* 


1 A short description of this manuscript was published in ZDMG, ххгу, 1870, 614-15. See 
also Wright, op. cit., p. 297, footnote. 

2 The Queen of Sheba and her only son Menyelek, pp. xxxiv-xxxv; idem, Amulets and 
talismans, 197-9. 

3 Budge does not refer to the rather more detailed letter to Queen Victoria. 

4 Tt must remain a matter of speculation whether the Trustees of the British Museum would 
во readily have complied with the Emperor’s request had they known that the English translation 
went a good deal beyond the original phrasing of the Imperial missive, 
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The two letters by the Emperor Yohannes are, however, of considerable 
interest, both for their substance and their linguistic peculiarities. The latter 
are indicative of nineteenth-century Amharic which, in the present case, might 
occasionally also reflect the habits of the native speaker of Tigrinya. As, to our 
knowledge, no specimens of King Yohannes’s Amharic style have so far been 
published, we thought it appropriate to make these documents generally 
available.’ ! 

While some passages k the two letters are virtually identical, there are 
nevertheless considerable parts which differ from each other materially. The 
unnamed scribe who penned these missives was remarkably careless in his 
treatment of royal documents of such importance : he left out letters and even 
numerals in the date, and allowed his spelling procedures to vary considerably, 
His hand is generally clear, though undistinguished ; he usually writes (in the 
fashion of the day) the compound verbal forms in two words, and he does not 
differentiate between the first and sixth vowel orders in the letter Д. 

The language betrays the style of dictation and shows marks of speech 
flavour rather than literary composition or careful drafting. Some possible 
aspects of Tigrinya influence will be pointed out below. The same royal seal is 
affixed to both documents and reads in Сә'әл and Arabic : 


Trw i5)77 T | Айз 7 Tw 1 £472 HATE n 
| Atl 54, Ee bay 


The phrase ' King of Zion’ is interesting. The imperial lion appears in the 
centre of the seal. 


The official translation pf both letters bears the tail-piece : 
* Translated by the King’s interpreter 9 to “ General" J. C. Kirkham 7 by 
order of Yourness ? King of Kings of Ethiopia at Adwa on the tenth day of 
August 1872’. 
The quality of this translation varies from adequate reflection of the gist of the 
text to unwarranted interpolations or omissions and even outright mistakes. 
In the case of both letters the last quarter has remained entirely untranslated. 


| 

5 FO 96/781. This unpublished Crown-copyright material in the Publio Record Office has 
been reproduced. by kind permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 

* At that time Mercha Worge who, assisted by Bishop Gobat, had been educated at the 
Free Church of Scotland Mission: School at Bombay. For a time he served as an interpreter at 
the Court of the Emperor Theodore, and later, under Yohannes, was sent on missions to Egypt 
and England. See Markham, The Abyssinian expedition, 165. We are greatly obliged to 
Dejazmatch Zewde Gebre Sellaase for the mformation contained in this and the following footnote. 

? John C. Kirkham (d. 1876) served as a steward with the P & О line and soldiered in 
China under Gordon. In 1868 he jomed the Napier expedition and, on ita departure from 
Abyssinia, he offered his services to Dejazmatch Kassa (later Emperor Yohannes) He was 
employed as an army instructor and took an active part in several battles. It appears that the 
title of ‘General’ was conferred on him by the Emperor Yohannes. Acknowledgements to 
Dejazmatch Zewde and Sir Dunchn Cumming. 
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In the following we offer a reproduction of the Amharic text, together with the 
official translation and our notes. We shall give our own rendering only in such 
cases where the official version markedly deviates from the substance of the 
Amharic original or where sizeable lacunae occur in the English translation. 


To Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
From Yourness, 
King of Kings, of Ethiopia and all its dependencies. 

1 was very happy when I heard that you had received my letter and presents 
sent by my envoys, and again I was very very happy when I received your 
letter, signed and sealed by your own hand, and the good presents which you 
sent me in 10 boxes by your servant Captain Prideaux, which were sent from 
Aden by Steamer to Massowah, he sent me word that there was another box of 
cartridges left at Aden, but that he would send it, and I was very very happy. 

You know the history of Ethiopia; there was in ancient times a man 
called Mahomet (Grian) а Mahometan who headed a rebellion in our country. 
he killed the Christian King and the Christian people, and burned all the 
churches, and drove many Christians into the desert—Now there is а province 
in my kingdom called Azobo Galla, the people of which are Mahometans, but 
they are my subjects; in this province a rebel rose against me, and I went to 
subdue him, and by the power of God, I conquered him, and he was killed, and 
while I was away, Ishmail Pasha sent me a letter telling me that he was King, 
and that Munzinger Bey was his Governor of half of Tegre, from the river 
Mereb, and of all my provinces, which are round Ethiopia, and he had many 
troops—You know also the Shankallas, who killed Mr. Thomas Powell, one of 
your subjects with his wife and child, they also killed my merchants from 
Tegre to Walkick, and from Walkick to Tegre, and everyone that went and 
came, and all the priests, and then I sent one of my Generals as Governor over 
them, and to punish them ; afterwards Ishmail Pasha wrote to me a letter in 
this manner ; ‘Send me your servant the Governor, that I may punish him as 
I like, or else punish him yourself.’ 

Some time ago you sent me a letter giving me some good advice, and 1 
following your advice, was quietly staying in my country, when Wag-Shum 
Gobezee came to my city Adwa with all his army, to fight me, but by the 
power of God I have beaten him, and made him and all his army prisoners, апа 
now he is with me, and all his chiefs—Now judge, I pray you, the bad work of 
Ishmail Pasha against me, and my country, for I have never done him any 
injury or interfered in his affairs; and I have no better friend or relation 
amongst all the European Sovereigns than you, for a true Christian is a 
Christian’s relation. 

From the time of Mahomet (Grian) until this day the Ethiopian Kings have 
become weaker and weaker, but the Mahometans have become stronger and 
stronger, and they are not contented with the country that they already possess, 
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but now they want to take all Ethiopia—Before this time, I had a great hope 
that my countries which were taken by the Mahometan’s power many years 
ago would have been given back to me again by the English power, but now 
the Turks wish to get the whole of Ethiopia that is in my hands. I have written 
all these things to you in order to gain your advice, because I do not wish the 
Christian blood to be shed for nothing. 

I have sent to you this letter by one of your subjects whom I trust, named 
General Kirkham, and as I am in great anxiety I have asked him to bring me 
the answer as quickly as possible; and now I pray you to do me one great 
favour, and to send me a man of good character to witness how I am oppressed 
by Ishmail Pasha and I will pay him his salary ; I have another thing to say 
to you: there is a picture called Qurata Rezoo, which is a picture of Our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and which was found with many books at Magdala 
and is now in England. 

If it is possible, please to send me this picture, it is surrounded with gold, 
and in the midst with colours, also a book called Kivera Negust, containing the 
whole of the laws of Ethiopia and the names of the Shums (Chiefs) and Churches, 
and Provinces. Let me tell you another thing, the Bishop of the Roman 
Missionaries said ‘ Let us teach you our Religion ' and I answered him ‘I am 
baptized in the name of the Trinity, and I believe Christ and the Gospel, and 
my Teacher is the Bishop from Alexandria, sitting on the throne of Saint Mark 
the Teacher of my people.’ All the priests are ordained by him, and I have 
many churches, and I said ‘if you like to teach you have in this world many 
heathens and unbelievers who are not baptized in the name of the Trinity, and 
who do not believe in Christ and the Gospel—teach these people as you can—’ 
now this is why they brought Wag-Shum Gobezee against me. 

See now and judge in what state I am placed. Amen. 

Translated by the King’s interpreter to General J. С. Kirkham ; by order 
of Yourness, King of Kings of Ethiopia, at Adwa, on the tenth day of 
August, 1872. 


Notes on the letter to Queen Victoria 

(1) отд: ARTY : is Goaz. These words, at the end of the Queen's styles, 
remain untranslated in the Kirkham version. 

(2) and ff. The syntax and order of words, here and throughout these letters, 
reveal the flavour of speech and diverge from the accepted modes of 
contemporary written Amharic. 

— Жа» : for — Tar : here and elsewhere. 

(3) Айе Ж: for АВО :; see also in 1. 12 gam: for pañ :. This is a not 
uncommon phenomenon with prepalatals. 

The second X: : in this line should, of course, read A :. 

(4) PACAP : for PACAP :. 

(6) оор: AAu-: here and elsewhere written in two words—as was the custom, 
though not invariably so, of the time. 
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AALAN : is, of course, the Emperor's version of what Prideaux would 
have said. He would naturally not expect Prideaux to use the suffix of 
the 2nd pers. sing. when speaking to him. 

The word ‘ cartridges ' does not occur in the Amharic text. 

(T) hag : Go'oz and Tha—not attested in Amharic. 

(8-9) The Kirkham rendering is here somewhat compressed; the passage 
about shedding the blood of the Christians does not appear in the English 
translation. 

Note the change of subject and voice ARAPE — FALA :. 

(10) aar : for APT : in the case of the labial semi-vowel w. 

‘but they are my subjects’ does not appear in the Amh. text. 

(10-11) Kirkham translation wrong. It should read: ‘They (the Galla 
Muslims) rebelled and I carried out a military expedition against them ; 
the matter for which I had gone out having gone well for me—by the 
power of God—1 returned to my city Adwa ’. 

дае : ‘in my absence’. 

On Isma‘il Pasha and W. Munzinger Bey cf. The Ethiopians, second 
edition, 90. 

(13-14) Kirkham translation rather imprecise: ‘sent me a letter’, ‘child’, 

all the priests ' do not occur in the Amh. text, but the general sense does 
emerge adequately. 

* Walkick ° is, of course, Walqayt. 

(15) ' for all their evil’ not translated by Kirkham. 

(16) дФаа» :, one would expect АФ а :, but here as well as in several similar 
cases in these two letters this construction might conceivably be an aspect 
of Tigrinya influence. 

(23) 4e +, i.e. the country. Cf. such expressions in Ullendorff, The challenge of 
Amharic, 9-10. 

(24) Aw : nægt : © periodically in the past’. 

А147 + is probably due to a mid-stream change of construction to be 
reckoned with in dictation. 

(25) agshe: cf. ma, : in l. 16. 

пе : and AP + also interchange. 

(26) he £geq : = AMEP :. 

(29) Теё, Chi : = ёс: Cade + the piercing of his head’. 

(30-31) The transfer of the picture, together with the books, by Theodore 
from Gondar to Magdala does not appear in the Kirkham rendering of 
this letter, but it is included in his translation of the Granville letter, 
although in the Amharic original of that document no reference is made 
to Gondar ! 

(33) Q4. : FA : UT HUS з AA =, ie. ‘in my country it has resulted in some 
discord (to my detriment) '. 

(34) WAN : u^ : Ай Ae : f causing a search to be made wherever it may be '. 

Arid? : instead of A169 : might again be the result of Tha influence ? 
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(35) Read aanu-atia- :. 

The Kirkham rendering is very inaccurate here, for in the Amharic 

version there is no reference to a ‘ Bishop of the Roman Missionaries ’. 
(37) * And I have priests whom he (i.e. the Patriarch of Alexandria) appointed 
who ате teaching my people... ’. 

The Amh. text does not say ‘and I have many churches’. The 
Kirkham rendering peters out altogether in |. 38, from where we take up 
the translation : 

* This is why they wrote to Wag Shum Gobaze and asked him to соте; 
they are the ones who have shed the blood of Christians in Ethiopia. 
Again, they built (Roman) churches without my permission and promised 
the people they would not have to pay taxes to them. They made them 
rebels, but I sent one of my chiefs to levy taxes, yet they refused to pay. 
When the chief, whom I had sent with proper orders, set fire to the houses 
of those rebels, he burnt theirs (i.e. the Catholies’) at the same time. 

Now please look at the story of those Catholics, how they calumniate 
my name. And the man who has done all this to me is Munzinger Bey ; 
he threatened to bring the Turks and to have me killed. Now just look at 
my discomfiture ! 

Again, when I sent a letter to you about the evil-doing of those 
Catholics, Munzinger Bey intercepted it at Massawa and threw it into the 
sea. The reason why I am writing to you is because I trust you; now do 
not be vexed thinking this too long ! 

Written on the 8th day of Nahase 1864 (Ethiopian era) at Adwa.’ 

(41) ANE, = hint :. 
(42) £a = ge :. 
(43) 4&hé&A'$ for апа : due to Tha influence ? 
(date) The 4 of 1864 has been omitted in error. 


To The Right Honourable 
The Earl Granville K.G. 
From Yourness, 
King of Kings of Ethiopia, and all its dependencies. 

How are you in health ? I thank God that I am in good health with all my 
people. I thank God I have received your letter and read it, and I was very 
happy, and I received the letter from Her Majesty, Queen Victoria with ten 
boxes of very good presents, and I was very very happy, which you sent with 
your servant Captain Prideaux from Aden to Massowah, and he sent me word 
that there was another box left at Aden, and that he would send it. I was not 
very sorry that my Envoys did not go to England because I know Ishmail Pasha 
was my enemy, but I have never done any fault against him, but he did not 
like for me to be friends with the English Government, for it was he that 
prevented my Envoys going to England. 

Now hear what I am going to tell you, for I know you are my friend, and 
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“judge for me. In my kingdom there is a province called Azobo Galla, one of 
my Chiefs rebelled against me, and I went to subdue him, and by the power of 
God I' have conquered him and killed him, and while I was away on this 
expedition, Ishmail Pasha sent troops m my country and took it, he would like 
that I should become a Mahometan, and my people to be sold as slaves, now 
judge these things for me, because I know you are my friend, if Ishmail Pasha 
is my friend or my enemy. With your letter, I have sent a letter to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, these letters I have sent by one of your countrymen, General 
Kirkham ; he has been with me three years and six months, and I trust him. 
I pray you to hear all that he will tell you ; all about Ishmail Pasha's works 
against me—And now again, I have another thing to explain to you: that there 
was a picture called Qurata Rezoo which is в picture of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and was found with many books at Magdala by the English, this 
picture King Theodorus took from Gondar to Magdala, and it is now in 
England ; all round the picture is gold, and the midst of it coloured again there 
is & book called Kivera Negust, which contains the law of the whole of 
Ethiopia, and the names of Shums (Chiefs) Churches, and Provinces are in this 
book, I pray you will find out who has got this book, and send it to me, for in 
my country, my people will not obey my orders without it—I have also written. 
to the Queen about this. 

Т have appointed Mr. Henry Samuel King of London, my Consul and 
Agent—Mr. King wrote me a letter telling me that without a letter under my 
own hand and seal, you would not receive him, now I have appointed him to 
do all my business with you, and all my orders that I may send him. I pray 
you will receive him. I have sent him my seal under my own hand. Amen. 

Translated by the King’s interpreter to General J. C. Kirkham by order of 
Yourness King of Kings of Ethiopia at Adwa on the tenth day of August 1872. 


Notes on the letter to Lord Granville 
(2) Grandville in Amharic ! 
nns 2, i.e. ‘although I know you only by reputation’. Kirkham’s 
rendering ‘ in health’ would be based on a reading Ams :. 

(4) аже : non-polite form for an expected (rar 1. 

(Б) +ФПдш- ғ. In many nineteenth-century documents the simple perfect 
appears where now the compound form would be used. 

nàjob and ndqui should be transposed here. 

(5-6) 474.7 1 ‘as to the one’. 

(6) ROS: : AAV ! Av 1, a highly idiosyncratic spelling ! 

(11) ff. Kirkham rendering highly inaccurate: there is nothing about 
‘ killing’ in the Amharic text, nor about Ізтай wanting Yohannes ‘ to 
become a Muslim and his people to be sold as slaves '. 

(14) nent to read hAch? i. 

(17) -FP9^FAA for tsemhA : ів a mistake of a type we have not previously 
encountered. The Kirkham rendering of l. 17 is wrong; it should be 
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James Barr: Comparative philology 
and the text of the Old Testament. ix, 
354 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1968. 65s. 


Professor Barr’s new book represents ш 
some ways a sequel, in the field of comparative 
Semities, to his 1961 Semantics of Biblical 
language. The present work is no less re- 
markable than the earlier one and embodies 
the first oomprehensive critical study of the 
methods of comparative Semitic philology in so 
far as these have been brought to bear on the 
elucidation of difficult or obscure words and 
meanings ın the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament. Common to both books is, perhaps, 
a slight tendency to dwell on the critique of 
current methods rather than venture upon 
essaying new and constructive ways of tackling 
existing problems. But it may justly be 
claimed that we must first appreciate the 
flaws of our present procedures before we are 
ready to try others—and Professor Barr 1s 
certainly full of helpful hints about remedying 
the existing state of affairs. He is a remarkably 
competent guide, being equally versed in 
modern linguistic methods, in a wide range of 
Semutic languages, and ш the minutiae of Old 
Testament scholarship. It will be a long time 
before we shall see a book of comparable scope 
and importance. 

The term ‘philology’ (or partioularly 
‘ philological treatment’) is used by B. m & 
rather narrow sense, specifloally excluding 
textual studies and emendations, and is in- 
tended to connote ' elucidating the meaning of 
the existing text through the application of 
linguistic evidence hitherto ignored. . . . The 
principal evidence used in a philological treat- 
ment is the hnguistio usage of the cognate 
languages, and with it the usage of other stages 
of the same language, Hebrew’ (p. 6). These 
are B.'s terms of reference, and ш accordance 
with them he examines his material historically 
(disuse of Hebrew, Jewish interpretation and 
grammatical studies, etc.) as well as syn- 
chronically (sounds, metathesis, homonyms, 
etc.). The entire structure is supported by в 
sovereign command of the subject, and there 
are many observations of great value on lexical 
resources, biliteral theories, the Massoretes, the 
evidence of the versions, onomatopoeia, paral- 
lelism, eto. 

B. directa his particular wrath, rightly, 
against those who search the dictionaries of 
other Semitic languages, and especially Arabic, 
with a view to discovering comparative 


etymologies and cognate meanings, without, 
however, possessing an adequate knowledge of 
those languages and their literatures and with- 
out sufficient appreciation of the Suz im Leben 
of the terms and meanings oulled from the 
dictionary. This 1s a wholly deplorable pro- 
cedure which has frequently led to dire results. 
Tho present reviewer received, a few years 
ago, & request for ‘a cognate word in any of 
the Semitic languages that will produce the 
meanng “sm” in this particular Isaiah 
passage °. 

On the other hand, some of B.’s strictures 
should be directed not at the methods of com- 
parative Semitic philology (which are often 
quite sound) but at the competence of indivi- 
dual practitioners. Thus, if one such practi- 
tioner argues (p. 82) that the Hebrew hazzan 
‘cantor’ is a © variant’ of the Arabic faddám 
‘servant’, it would scarcely be fair to blame 
the methodology of Semitio philology. 

Before turnmg to some detailed comments 
on B.’s treatise, I should like to remark on one 
or two small general matters. 

The Clarendon Preas were ill advised to use 
such a large and ugly Hebrew fount ; its size in 
relation to the type-face as в whole is quite 
disproportionate and has meant additional 
line-spacing wherever Hebrew words occur. 
The Hebrew type employed on p. vii would 
have been greatly preferable. 

В. 18 in error, throughout the book, in tran- 
scribing à for а ш Ethiopic words with laryn- 
gals: there is no Ad, 'a, eto., but only ha, 'a, 
eto. (e.g. pp. 48, 125, 139, 166, eto., eto.). 

It 18 curious to find B. usmg phonemio 
obliques where italics would have been indi- 
cated; it would seem useful to follow the 
general convention of employing obliques only 
for strictly phonemio notation (there are many 
dozens of such instances, but pp. 95-8, 101, 
102, 110, 132, 150, 167, 199 are cases in point). 

Finally, the index is not as accurate as one 
might expect: some entries are omitted al- 
together (e.g. Fuck who appears on pp. 67-8), 
while others are incomplete (e.g. Bacher who is 
not marked for p. 60). 

Now to some details: 

p.1: itis not quite olear why B. refers toa 
* substantial’ variation ш the Qumran scrolls 
from the Hebrew text previously known, 
when he goes on to argue, rightly, that the 
fragments hitherto discovered vary ‘very 
little ’ from the Massoretio text. 

p. 6: apropos of the characterization of 
Biblical Hebrew and the relatively limited 
scope of the Old Testament, the reviewer may, 
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perhaps, be permitted to refer to his article on 
this subject in Manson's Companion to the 
Bible, revised by Rowley. 

P. 7: ів “INH from the familiar N 
“ fear?’ either unambiguous or, in this form, 
acceptable t—Are the third and fourth para- 
graphs on this page not contradictory ? While 
the former avers that philological treatment 
‘cancels out’ textual treatment, the latter 
goes on to say, surely correctly, that the two 
are not mutually exclusive. 

p.12: Ugaritic is cited as the prime example 
of a literature that had to be dec:phered on the 
basis of comparative data, but the same 1s true 
of Akkadian and Epigraphic South Arabian. 

р. 14: the ‘normal’ sense of Hebrew kim is 
surely ‘ shame ’. 

p. 21: I agree with the interpretation of 
Hebrew yd‘ (as applied to Judges xvi, 9) em- 
bodied in B.’s footnote. In this particular in- 
stance we need not have recourse, I would 
submit, to any of the other meanings of yd‘ so 
carefully explored by D. Winton Thomas. 

p 25: here the normal contracted form liq 
(from lehig) should be cited. 

р. 34 (also p. 99): one would emphatically 
agree with B.’s deprecation of the late Professor 
Guillaume's determination ‘ to read (the text 
of Job) вв though it were an Arábio work’. 
Guillaume’s cavalier treatment of all the 
accepted phonological and semantic notions 
has led to absurd results (see SOTS Book Ias, 
1968, 68). 

p. 36: it seems to me а Ше unfair to quote 
the views of living and sotive scholars ex- 
pressed. well over 40 years ago. It is likely that 
Bir Godfrey Driver would not now wish to stand. 
by the outline, drawn in 1925, of mner-Semitic 
relationships in general and of Ethiopic ш par- 
ticular. It 18 scarcely surprising that those 
arguments ‘disagree with the approach of 
glottochronology’ (p. 185, n.) a concept 
pioneered some 30 years after Driver penned 
those lines | | 

рр. 38 f.: B.'s detailed arguments about 
the disuse of Hebrew among the Jéws deserve 
careful attention, and most schalars would 
readily assent to his stand ‘ against an exces- 
sively early date for the general disuse of 
Hebrew, and against too categorical a denial of 
“ vernacular ” status for late Hebrew ' (p. 42). 
This seotion—as indeed so many others—is a 
model of judicious reasoning. 

p. 51: Nl and 035] are of different 
grammatical status: it would have been pre- 
ferable to list the ‘root’ УУУ, especially in 
relation to the form N11. 

р. 58: There is surely no Aramaic noun 
ХОХ ‘ goodwill’? read NNIAS ? 

рр. 58-4: [219 presumably corresponds to 

УХ ‘to confine, to distress’, and the form 

YA may be a genuine ‘ Aramaism '. To say 
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that the Hebrew verb |215 ‘has remained a 
pomt of uncertamty to the present day ' seems 
a slight exaggeration. УХ is‘ to bundle up’ ; 
only the kif “ЧП means ‘to distress’. 
Aramaio N2'7 is ‘to be pure’; ‘purify’ is the 
тае "DT. 

р. 57: for Ethiopic mkr, in relation to 
Gen. xlix, 5, one would not wish to adduce II, 1 
'amkárd, or even ПІ, 3, when the noun məkr 
© counsel ’ is well attested. 

рр. 60ff. on aspects of the history of 
Jewish grammatical studies are certainly use- 
ful to the uninitiated, but there is an ad usum 
delphini flavour about this section. 

p. 67: while is it certamly right that the 
Massoretic vowels ‘ must be examined as evi- 
dence and not be arbitrarily replaced ’, 16 seems 
to me diffioult to maintain that ‘the vowel 
signs are historical evidence just as the con- 
sonantas are ’—if this dictum is meant to sug- 
gest that the Massoretic vowel marks are to be 
asaigned the same evidential status as the 
consonantal skeleton. 1 

Among the seventeenth-century scholars, an 
honourable mention ought to have been ao- 
corded to the polymathic talents of H. Ludolf 
whose comparative Semitio equipment was of 
& high order—as is indeed acknowledged by B. 
in the ingenious instances recorded on pp. 26 
and 57. 

p. 68: can it be said of a man like Gesenius 
that comparative philological operations ' did 
not occupy much of his time and energy ? It is 
more than a little incongruous to refer to ‘ the 
great Wellhausen, who was later to achieve 
fame as an Arabist', when his principal fame 
is securely based upon his views, right or 
wrong, of the composition of the Hexateuch. 

p. 70: why is Dillmann thought to be ‘ina 
somewhat different category’ from men like 
Franz Delitzsch ? 

p. 78: it seems a pity to quote Murtonen’s 
pronouncement about ‘the theory of the de- 
scent of all the Semitic languages from one single 
mother tongue structurally similar to them’ 
(JSS, x1, 2, 1966, p. 150, n. 5), for not only is it 
a travesty of views currently held (in ita refer- 
ence to antiquated notions of the family tree 
and ita use of the over-inclusive ‘ all’) but it 
also raises not mconsiderable logical difficulties. 

p. 80: І am not clear what B. has in mind 


1 Already in Talmudio times it was well 
known that the relatively inconstant status of 
the vowels, in terms of the transmission of the 
text, could not be compared with the claims 
of inviolability posseased by the consonants. 
Among many examples compare the interpre- 
tation, at Baba baira 15, b, of wow noon not 
as ‘queen of Sheba’ but as ‘kingdom of 
Sheba’ (of. Ullendorff, Ethiopia and the Bible, 
p. 135, n. 3). 
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when he refers to the operations of compara- 
tive philology as being ‘ indirect rather than 
direct’. 

p. 81: Ido not find it easy to understand the 
second part of the principal paragraph on this 
page with its references to ‘ the letters z and d 
in the Hebrew or Aramaic script, along with the 
sounds generally associated with them in the 
various modern universities’. The purport of 
the next sentence about ‘changes in voice 
production ' seems at first sight even harder to 
grasp. I hope В. will clarify these pomts in a 
new edition of this magnificent book which will 
undoubtedly soon be called for. 

рр. 83 ff. : there are some fine passages here 
on the status of sound-laws which deserve to be 
read by all Semitists and Old Testament 
scholars. B. is surely right in postulating that 
‘the statement of the phonological corre- 
spondences.. formsa kind of basio logio for the 
work of comparative philology’ (p. 85). The 
reviewer shares his inclination to attach much 
greater importance to proper phonological 
correspondences than to mere semantic suit- 
ability which is essentially based on surmises 
and on proleptic assumptions as to what the 
text ought to mean, &ocordmg to a logical 
system outside the framework of the Hebrew 
Buble. 

p. 86: in comparing the Akkadian series 
vprus, taprus, taprusi with Hebrew yigtol, 
tigtol, tigtelt (the use of Hebrew letters, inci- 
dentally, in such comparative schemes is 
surely rather inappropriate) we are not so much 
concerned with phonological correspondences 
аз with the morphophonemios of the system ; 
what Meillet used to oall the systéme fermé 
applies above all to the remarkably constant 
morphological structure of the Semitic verbal 
organization. 

p. 87: the fact that the incidence of Hebrew 
4 is fairly low is scarcely ‘ one of the reasons 
why the phonological correspondences involv- 
ing the sibilante are a matter of greater un- 
certainty’; it is rather one of the factors that 
makes acourate testing more difficult. The un- 
certainties ın the Semitio sibilant series are 
caused by a somewhat disparate sibilant in- 
ventory possessed by the various languages 
and by the intricate inversions which compli- 
cate comparative statements. 

pp. 88 ff.: when B. avers that in the Semitic 
fleld comparative philology ‘showed a much 
greater weakness in questions of semantics’, 
he is undoubtedly right. But this weakness is 
not confined to the Semitic fleld and 1s an as- 
pect of the general difficulty of making precise 
rather than impressionistic statements about 
meaning. Sounds are much more susceptible 
to such precision than semantic developments. 
At the same time, it has to be admitted that 
Old Testament scholars have occasionally 
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perpetrated some remarkable solecisms in the 
sphere of Biblical semantics. В. 18 quite 
justified in insisting that the comparative 
approach and reliance on cognates ш other 
languages are apt to be misleading, for the 
meaning of a word is its use in its own lan- 
guage—and not in some other. Thus any 
appeal to some alleged ‘ basic’ or ‘ original ’ 
meaning obfuscates the true position, for 
meaning has to be envisaged as a spectrum 
along which the semantic content moves and 
from which different selections will be made in 
speorfie circumstances and at given periods. 

p. 91: the complexities as regards Heb. 
#1 * to be silent ' and Ar. sgt ‘ to fall’ are even 
greater when one adds Нер. #4 and Ar. 
sk. 

p. 93: B. finds that comparative philology 
has been ‘ lacking in introspection into 1ts own 
methods’ and that the philologist has been 
inclined ‘ to present his results rather than his 
argument ’—and that this ‘can be seen in 
classio works such as Brockelmann’s Grund- 
riss’. I confess that this is a weakness I have 
not been able to detect either in the method in 
general or in Brockelmann’s masterpiece in 
particular. Here some further clerification, 
with specific examples, would be helpful. 

p. 97: I have been unable to confirm, in a 
number of samplings, that as regards meta- 
thesis Ethiopic ‘ seems to have a higher propor- 
tion of secure cases, in relation to Hebrew, 
than Arabic has’. Could B. have been seduced 
by some of Dillmann’s adventurous etymolo- 
gies 1—For mahara read mahara ог mahra. 

p. 98: very few people would assert that 
DWN actually and necessarily ‘ existed at 
some previous historical point after which a 
shift was made’. I cannot see that ‘ the two 
types are still confused in Moscati, Comp. 
Grammar, p. 63’. 

p. 101: I am not aware that anybody has, 
in fact, argued that b and p may be 'freo 
variants in certain Canaanite dialects ’. 

р. 102: which are the words of Arabic 
origin in the Ethiopic lexicon or of Aramaic 
origin m the Arabio lexicon that do not show 
the normal correspondences with Hebrew ? 

р. 103: MND ‘ governor’ (from Akkadian) 
is listed, possibly by inadvertence (1), among 
words of non-Semitio origin. 

p. 105: I am not certain that the lexical 
stock of Ethiopic (though assuredly that of the 
modern Ethiopian languages—not ‘ dialeote' 
as B. writes) ‘includes many words from 
Cushitio and other African sources ’. 

pp. 109-10: B. is probably right about the 
etymology of malla^ ‘sailor’, but the case 18 
not quite so clear in view of the Arabio and 
Syriac equivalents. 

p. 111: I wonder if it is correct to say that 
* to many Hebrew scholars Arabic has been the 
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most familiar cognate language ' 3 This is not 
the reviewer’s experience. 

p. 112: for ‘ Ethiopic languages’ read 
‘Ethiopian’; Ethiopio is by long! oustom con- 
fined to the classical tongue, Ga‘az. 

р. 121: the Arabio verb for ‘to split’ 
should read sali‘a. | 

р. 123: В. says that ‘ Akkadian must have 
been to the average Israelite а much more 


strange and difficult language than Aramaio '. 
This might well appear to be so at first sight, 
but would it be correct to assert, by the вате 
token, that French is a much more strange and 
difficult language to an Englishman than 


German ? I wonder whether either proposi- 
tion ia demonstrably true 1 

p. 126: Ibn Khaldiin’s Mugaidimah was 
translated, not edited, by F. Rosenthal. 

p. 127: among the list of Hebrew phonemes, 
set against their Arabio correspondences, y 
(in relation to Arabio w and ӯ) із а rather 
special case and not really comparable with 
the remainder of the list. 

рр. 184 ff. : the entire chapter yı on homo- 
nyms ів of exceptional value. B.. studies the 
problem in its phonological and semantic 1m- 
plications; he looks at clearly established 
homonyms embedded m the language and then 
expresses some concern about thelfairly large 
number of additional homonyms postulated by 
modern scholars in the course of their philo- 
logical studies of the text of the OT This raises, 
of course, the question of the communicative 
efficiency of Hebrew to which B. addresses him- 
self in some detail. In this context it seems to 
me more important to look at, say, English or 
& modern spoken Semitio language than to 
make comparisons with Syriac or Ugaritic 
(p. 149) whose detailed vowel system is re- 
moved from our view. Distinction of gram- 
matical function is certainly an; important 
criterion (though B. seems to have’ overlooked 
that see is also a noun in English—p. 135), but 
the most crucial point, to my mind} is the fact 
that we know little or nothing of the vowel 
distribution in these so-called hómonyms— 
except from the pointing of the Massoretes 
which was incorporated 1000-1500, years after 
the committal of the text. Ina bieonsonantal 
or triconsonantal system the incidence of 
homonymy must be expected to betfairly high. 
In languages like Akkadian or Amharic, which 
have undergone а good deal of phanetic level- 
ling, mainly owing to the dissolution of the 
laryngal series, many new homonyms have 
been created ; and it can be stated, at least 
for Amhario, that Ethiopians do not suffer, 
on those grounds at any rate, from any 
diminished communicative efficiency. This 
concept is in any case still во far removed from 
critical control and assessment and depends on 
во vast and intricate a network of lingu | istio and 
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extra-hnguistio factors that it virtually etudes 
practical consideration (p. 156). 

pp. 140-1: the meaning ‘help’ for 'zb can- 
not be gleaned from the Ethiopie dictionary. 

Some attention ought to be focused on the 
question whether in Biblical Hebrew our 
problem is one of homophony (as has so far 
been assumed) or, perhaps, of homography. It 
18 well known that there are many identical 
symbols in the Arabie alphabet (only later 
distinguished by diacritacal marks), and the 
Hebrew alphabet itself has at least one am- 
biguous sign which does duty for A and § At 
times it had been thought that Y stood for both 
© and ў (p. 129), and even if this view deserves 
to be abandoned, this does not mean that there 
could not have been other homographs. On 
the sub-phonemio, or allophonic, level the 
bgdkfiletters express positional variante. 

p. 148: there is little doubt that the Hebrew 
noun kofer, meaning ‘ransom’, ‘pitch’, 
‘ village ', as well as a plant, was clearly differ- 
entiated 1n pronunciation. 

pp. 156 f.: B. pays considerable and justi- 
fied attention to the distribution of lexical 
resources in the Semitic languages and to an 
assessment of the degree of semantic overlap 
between them. Prima facie, this comcaidence 
must be of a fairly high order, for how would 1t 
have been feasible otherwise to decipher, with 
в fair measure of success, languages like Epi- 
graphio South Arabian or Ugaritic which 
depend entirely on such comparative solutions ? 

p. 159: I do not understand why, in the 
table of languages, some verbs are vowelled, 
while others are not. 

р. 160: I find ıt hard to grasp why it should 
be important, in a survey of gross semantic and 
lexical features, whether a root is ‘ productive ' 
or not. It is surely unsound in any event ‘ to 
predict occurrence in other formations’; at 
best one may hazard a guess as to the broad 
semantic area concerned. 

pp. 162-3: in some statistical sampling, B. 
has ascertained that direct semantic cognates 
between Arabic and Hebrew (both of а certain 
period and literary range) ‘ will seldom exceed 
30—40 per cent’. Similarly, as between Syriac 
and Hebrew, cognates ' with closely similar 
meanings may be only about 40 per cent’. But 
these are very high figures (certainly in com- 
parison with many Indo-European languages). 
The actual procedure adopted by B. for these 
sample-surveys is not, perhaps, very suitable. 
Instead of selecting ‘ all words beginning with 
a certain consonant’,? it would have been 


* Thus the choice of initial ‘ for cognate 
verbs in Hebrew and Ethiopio is clearly not 
an adequate criterion, for the over-all rate of 
agreement is certainly higher than one in six 
(p. 164). 
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preferable to choose a number of contrasting 
semantic fields and to discover in what area 
overlaps are high and m which they are low. 
This would undoubtedly produce more 
meaningful results. However, in the absence 
of serious preliminary work in this field 1t is, 
perhaps, somewhat ungracious to expect the 
author to have covered so enormous a terrain. 

p. 166: Barr's dictum that ‘even when 
dictionary entries are quite accurate for their 
respective languages, one has to consider 
whether senses registered are likely to be cen- 
tral enough and old enough to allow of а 
sharmg with biblical Hebrew ’ might appear to 
be no more than plain common sense, but 
every OT scholar knows that this rule has 
scarcely been honoured by meticulous ob- 
servance. 

p. 167: in dealing with biliteral theories, B. 
pute his finger on в very important point: if 
the supplementation of biliteral bases by the 
addition of a third radical had occurred einzel- 
sprachlich after the proto-Semitio period, 
‘then some questions fall upon the entire 
system of comparison’ which will need very 
careful and detailed probing. I do not believe 
that this problem has received anything like 
adequate attention, though B. himself has 
provided some excellent tentative answers— 
yet, inevitably, without fully marshalling the 
evidence (p. 169). 

pp. 170-2: it is & little odd that the theory 
of the ‘semantic field’—a very fruitful 
notion—should be introduced without even 
mentioning the name of Trier, its originator, 
whose studies of well organized semantic areas 
are of the most direct relevance to the Old 
Testament. I cannot, off-hand, remember any 
monograph dealing with such integrated Old 
Testament fields as colour, or hierarchical 
organization, the vocabularies of ain or wisdom 
or praise—im short, any field which lends itself, 
by virtue of its closely-knit structure, to such 
organizational treatment. I refer, of course, to 
the listing of these vocabulary-sectors by their 
internal relationships to each other rather than 
by the introduction of external translational or 
notional factors. 

pp. 173 ff.: B. has many interesting things 
to say on the question of 'addad (words with 
opposite meanings). He devotes a good deal of 
space to an examination of b (or /) in the sense 
of ‘in, to, and from’, especially in Hebrew 
and Ugaritio, and seems to question, on the 
principle of communicative efficiency, the 
likelihood that the same word (i.e. a homo- 
phone, not a homograph) could connote both 
‘to’ and ‘from’. Yet, the position in Ugaritic 
is quite clear, and such questions can in any 
event only be decided by consulting practice 
rather than theory. Thus in Amharic the same 
particles, kád and td, mean both ‘to’ and 
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‘from’, and I cannot recall an instance when 
this apparent ambiguity has led to practical 
difficulties. 

Incidentally, it is strange that B. should 
quote, throughout, from  Gordon's 1947 
Ugaritic handbook (also in the bibliography), 
when this has been superseded by the same 
author’s 1955 Ugaritic manual and, to a lesser 
extent, the 1965 Ugaritic textbook. 

pp.181 ff. : itis well known that а number of 
words attested in other Semitic languages occur 
in Hebrew in personal names only. B. makes 
some pertinent observations on the lst of 
these names, but it appears to me that neither 
Noth nor, above all, Guillaume has seriously 
considered the linguistic consequences of the 
argument that all or some of these words must 
also have functioned outside the ‘ bound’ 
framework of onomastics (p. 182). B. 18, there- 
fore, justified in scrutinizing the area of 
poetic parallelism where one might expect un- 
usual words as second-part elements. 

рр. 184 ff.: whether or not the methods of 
glottochronology will turn out to be more 
than an ephemeral fashion, need not here be 
argued. But В. is right to draw attention to it, 
for OT scholars seem to have been particularly 
slow to consider fresh ways of approaching and 
advancing their subject. It ought to be closely 
examined whether these new methods might 
not be helpful in determining, in somewhat 
more precise terms, the relative ages of given 
OT passages. 

pp. 188 ff.: B. gives us a closely argued 
chapter on the status of the Massoretio vooali- 
ration of the Biblical text. He deplores the 
cavalier attitude often adopted towards the 
work of the Massoretes. That the vocalization 
is ‘historical evidence’ can scarcely be dis- 
puted, but one might doubt that it possesses a 
status comparable to that of ‘ the consonantal 
or written text’ (p. 221). I feel it is slightly 
misleading to introduce the concept of pho- 
nemic representation (p. 195), for no notion of 
this kind animated Massoretio procedures. 

В. 18 right in attaching critical importance to 
the work of the Massoretes, but not even the 
most complete chain of transmission and the 
most scrupulous attention to detail could have 
prevented very material alterations in the 
pronunciation of the text over а period of 
1000—1500 years. And this would apply with 
particular force the longer one posite the active 
life of Hebrew to have contmued, for inter- 
ference phenomena are bound to inorease as 
long as the language is carried on as a living 
Structure. Ав a corrective to the work of Kahle, 
B.’s book will now have to beread in conjunotion 
with the treatises by Kutscher, Morag, and 
others ; and we have good reason to be grateful 
to the author for blowing away the cobwebs of 
antiquated methods. " 
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р. 198: in doubting the overwhelmingly 
consonantal character of the Semitio writing 
systems, B. states that it does not apply to 
Akkadian writing. But the Sumerian writing 
system adopted by Akkadian can scarcely be 
described as ‘Semitic’; and the Ethiopic 
alphabet adduced by Barr can be written with- 
out vowels attached as is shown on the obelisk 
of Matara and elsewhere. Incorporation of the 
vowels in the consonantal symbols occurred in 
the fourth century A.D. on Africam soil. 

p. 224: in his valuable discussion of late 
Hebrew and the continuity of the Hebraic 
linguistio tradition, B. ig, perhaps, a trifle too 
gloomy about Hebrew dictionaries. While 
none is ideal, works like Gur’s or Ben. 
Jehuda's compendia convey an adequate 
impression of the various layers which, cumu- 
latively, make up the thesaurus iolius hebrai- 
tatis. 

р. 227 : m his desire to curb unsubstantiated 
statements about the real extent of the Hebrew 
vocabulary in Biblical timea, B. appears to fall 
into the opposite error in not allowing sufficient 
scope to the linguistio reservoir which, for 
obvious reasons, was outside the semantic 
range of the Scriptures. One need only look at 
the dictionary of Rabbinical literature con- 
cerned with those areas not covered in the OT. 
But B. is undoubtedly right in calling for more 
detailed and methodologically improved studies 
about the lexical relationship bdtween the 
Biblical and post-Biblical language: 

pp. 288 ff. : B. devotes a particularly valu- 
able chapter to & consideration of the use of 
evidence from the versions and the methods by 
which this evidence has been applied. This 18 а 
closely reasoned and well-documented essay in 
which the author exposes a number of logical 
fallacies which have at times led to a faulty 
evaluation of the true contribution, which tho 
versions are able to make. 

pp. 241, 243, 270: it is not clear to me why 
Syriac words are transcribed without vowels. 

p. 275: ' phonemio ' here should surely read 

‘phonetic’? Incidentally, on this page the use 
of the phonemic obliques ( criticized above) is 
particularly absurd. 

p. 285: the arguments by one modern 
scholar concerning mgh ‘ to anoint ’'as ‘ incon- 
ceivable without Christian ideas ' aré shown up 
in a very subtle way. 

The bibliography and index of ан аге 
of the greatest value, but it would have been 
useful to have an index of all Semitic words 
discussed in the book. 

Professor Barr’s final chapter embodies a 
summary of his conclusions. Asinthe main part 
of the book, he is at times incline to posit 
some exaggerated stanoe—unlikely to be held 
by many reputable scholars—and then proceeds 
to demolish it in slow stages. To my mind, he 
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greatly overstates the vogue attained by the 
philological method. Мог is all the ‘older 
philology ' bad and all the new linguistics good. 
In some parts of the book the author might 
well have condensed his arguments; thus in 
his discussion of semantio studies 1$ would have 
been well to refer to the Wittgensteinian ' the 
meaning ofa word is its use ’—with its profound 
application to OT studies. I find it hard to 
believe that there has been an ‘ unfortunate 
over-emphasis on comparative study in the 
training of students’ (p. 295), nor do I think 
that Arabic * as а living mode of communica- 
tion’ has been known to а great number of 
Biblical students (297). I profoundly agree 
with Professor Barr that we must ' rebuild the 
picture of the Hebraist ' (p. 298), but it 18 not 
“the false prestige of the polyglot ideal’ which 
has caused the demise of the Hebraist but much 
rather an undue preoccupation with the theo- 
logy of the Old Testament (and as often as not 
a theology read into the Hebrew Bible rather 
than deduced from it). 

These are minor disagreements on studying 
a book of profound significance, of wide- 
ranging scholarship, and a deep concern with 
the methodology of a branch of studies that 
can well do with serious reappraisal. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Vincent MONTEL (tr.) : Ibn Khaldin : 
Discours sur l'histoire universelle (al- 
Mugaddima). Tome premier. (Collec- 
tion Unesco d'Oeuvres Représenta- 
tives, Série Arabe.) xxxix, 476 pp., 
9 plates. — Beyrouth: Commission 
Internationale pour la Traduction des 
Chefs-d'Oeuvre, 1967. (Distributed by 
Librairie Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


In his preface Professor Monteil explains 
olearly and modestly why he has accepted the 
invitation to undertake this work, although 
Professor Franz Rosenthal’s complete trans- 
lation of the Mugaddima into English 18 
available, and although the critical edition of 
the Arabic text by Muhammad Tawit al-Tanji, 
to be based on an examination of all existing 
MSS, 1s still in preparation. One reason is that 
those who read French but not English have 
access to only one complete version, that of de 
Slane. Of this he writes: ' Elle a un sibole 
d'existence et ses rides sont nombreuses °, and 
he describes it as ‘pompeuse et infidèle’. 
(Rosenthal, incidentally, was more charitable. 
He said de Slane ‘ did an altogether admurable 
job of presenting a highly readable and, in the 
main, accurate translation °.) He accords the 
highest praise to the English version. He even 
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considers 16 necessary to justify his decision to 
translate from Arabic and not from English. It 
is because * 1 n’est pas question, ici, dans cette 
collection, de donner une édition purement 
scientifique, destinée uniquement aux arabi- 
sante et aux spécialistes. On se propose, au 
contraire, de toucher le plus du monde possible. 
Aussi, tout en restant fidèle au texte arabe, 
a-t-on cherché à en rejoindre l'esprit, plutét que 
la lettre’. The translation has been made 
from an Istanbul MS, Atif Efendi 1936 (des- 
cribed by Rosenthal, 1, pp. xoi-xovii), which 
is authenticated in Ibn Khaldün's own hand. 
This translation therefore omits the list of sume 
received by the treasuries of al-Ma’miin and 
other rulers (Rosenthal, 1, 261-8), which is 
missing from this MS. Otherwise the con- 
tents correspond to those of Rosenthal’s first 
volume. The prefaco 18 comparable in scope 
to Rosenthal’s ‘Translator’s introduction ’, 
though ıt is much shorter. While his debt to 
his predecessor is obvious throughout, and is 
freely acknowledged, Professor Montei has 
accepted the suggestions of some reviewers, 
especially R. B. Serjeant in BSOAS, xxiv, 1, 
1961, 143-4, and Н. Glidden in Middle Hast 
Journal, кїп, 8, 1959, 330-1, and has added a 
few corrections of his own. 

Having a different purpose, he has been 
able to offer a less literal and more elegant 
rendering, and he avoids the disjointed style 
and occasional recourse to slang which some 
critics deplored in Rosenthal. Two examples 
will illustrate this : 

‘ Evil ів the quality that is closest to man 
when he fails to improve his customs and 
(when) religion 18 not used as the model to 
improve him ’ (1, 262). 

* Le mal est la plus inhérente des tendances 
de l'homme, lorsqu'il est laissé à ses habitudes 
et ne prend pas la religion comme modèle’ 
(p. 254). 

* When the things which reeult from (com- 
mon) descent are there, it is as if (common 
descent) itself were there ° (1, 267). 

* Le lignage s'identifie aux conséquences du 
lignage ' (p. 260). 

One of the numerous diffioulties of trans- 
lating Ibn Khaldün is that many terms which 
he uses frequently, and which are important 
1n his arguments, have no approximate equiva- 
lents 1n Enghsh or French and must be 
translated differently in different contexta, 
which ıs liable to obsoure his reasoning. 
All serious students of Ibn Khaldün's ideas, 
whether they know Arabio or not, will 
therefore be grateful that the Arabio for such 
words is regularly quoted. A sentence like 
‘ Agriculteurs ou éleveurs sont impérative- 
ment attirés par le désert (al badw) ' must seem 
nonsensical unless the reader is reminded m 
this way that ‘ désert ' does not have the same 
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connotation as the Arabic word rt is used to 
translate. 

Professor Monteil “а oru devoir, puisque 
Ibn Khaldün а voulu faire oeuvre de socio- 
logue, donner aux notes une allure plus vivanto, 
plus personelle, en s'efforçant de rattecher le 
passé au présent, et même de ne pas dédaigner 
les allusions actuelles. Ibn Khaldün était 
bien autre chose qu’un savant de cabinet: il 
convient dono de nettoyer sa pensée de la 
poussiére des siécles’. The notes are ac- 
cordingly fewer and shorter than Rosenthal’s. 
They provide, for instance, very little dis- 
cussion of the identity of the placea mentioned 
in the geographical part of the book. They 
are, however, nearly always adequate. It is, 
of course, extremely difficult to write explana- 
tions which are at once short, lucid, and 
accurate. There are a few comments which 
may mislead the student or the general reader. 

p. viii: we read that while he was at Fez 
Ibn Khaldün saw al-Maqqgari, of whom nothing 
is said except that he died in 1357. The only 
person of this name of whom the ordinary 
reader is likely to have heard is the historian, 
who died in 1632. It would be unfortunate if 
he were to be confused with his scholarly 
ancestor, who is meant here. 

p. 54, n. 1: the Nabataeans are described 
as ‘autochtones (pró-islamiques) de Mésopo- 
temie'. This is no doubt what Ibn Khaldün 
understood by the term, but it might induce a 
student to suppose that the historical Naba- 
taean kingdom was in Iraq. 

p. 85: Ibn Khaldün quotes the philosophers 
as saying ‘ L'homme est politique par nature '. 
A note refers to Avicenna and to Shahraziiri, 
but not to Aristotle. 

p. 99: the text states that the Oxus 'se 
jette dans le Lao de Gurganj (al-Jurjániyya) ', 
which is identified in a note with the Aral Sea. 
On p. 97 the sea of 'Jurj&n' has, obviously 
correotly, been identifled with the Caspian. In 
two later passages the river is said to enter the 
* Mer d'Aral (Buhayrat Khawárizm) ' (pp. 135 
and 155). It would have been worth while to 
refer to the controversy &bout the course of 
the lower Oxus at this time. 

p.124,n.1: itis misleading to refer to the 
Zaydi Im&ms as а dynasty ' qui régna, sans 
interruption, sur le Yémen, de la fin du m® 
siècle . . . jusqu'au coup d'État militaire de 
septembre 1962’. There has, it is true, been 
an uninterrupted succession of Imāms but 
many of them ruled over very little of the 
Yemen. 

p. 144: the statement that the Euphrates 
joins the Tigris at Baghdad, which occurs twice 
on this page, calls for comment. Ibn Khaldün 
is perhaps referring to the Nahr ‘188. 

p. 162: the tentative identification of 
Bargàgha as Norway is familiar and plausible, 
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but the reader unacquainted with the Arabic 
alphabet may think it startling. 

р. 190, n. 2: Ibn Khaldün has said that ‘le 
premier niveau humain vient aprés le monde 
des srmges'. The comment is: ‘ Passage аввох 
étonnant: l'homme descend- uy déja, du 
singe? ’. This is surely unwarranted. All those 
writers who have described apes and monkeys 
as next to man in the hierarchy ofjnature have 
not necessarily been anticipating T, H. Huxley. 

р. 196, n. 1: ‘La langue arabe n'a pas de 
“temps” verbaux, mais seulement les “ as- 
pects ” accomplis ou inaccomplis du verbe. Il 
en est de même en russes’. This gives a very 
false impression of the conjugation of the 
Russian verb. 

р. 263: * Dès le début de la dynastio 'abbá- 
side, le Maghreb fut dominó par leg Idrísides '. 
This is not strictly accurate and calls for a note. 

p. 319: in referring to the loss of Constanti- 
nople by the Byzantines Ibn Khaldin may 
not, a8 Rosenthal and Monteil both assume, 
be relying on prophecies and anticipating its 
capture by Muslims. He might allude to the 
events of 1204. He knew the Franks were not 
Byzantines. 

р. 373, n. 2: the Khawarij are defined as 
‘une des deux sectes minoritalres musul- 
manes’. One sees what 18 meant but this 
could cause misunderstanding. 

р. 385, n. 2: this note on the Shi‘a should 
be interpreted with caution. Not all Shf‘is have 
believed in a hidden Imam, and there are no 
ShY‘is, in the ordinary sense, in Albania. 

р. 395, n. 2: the Zanj were not necessarily 
Bantu. 

р. 396, n. 1: it is not quite асојгаѓе to say 
that the Isma‘ihs ' Inmitent à sept les imams 
légitimes '. Whatever the special status accor- 
ded to the seventh Im&m, the different Is- 
má'ili eects have applied the term, qualified in 
various ways, to many later personages. 

р. 467, n. 2: the word Jacobite, in heresio- 
graphy, is best kept for the Monophysites who 
use a Syriac liturgy, and not extended to the 
Egyptian Copta and the Ethiopians. 

There are a number of misprintalbut I have 
noticed none likely to cause confumon. Sūra 
LXXIV is al-Muddaththir, not al-.Mudaihihir 
(p. 198). 


С. F. BECEINGHAM 


| 

l 
AREF TAMER (ed.): Textes pdur l'étude 
de la pensée isma@ilienne. Га Qasida 
bafiya.—T ag al-'aqà'4d wa тайт al- 
fawa'id : ‘Akb. Muhammad al-Walid, 
da‘s тад des Isma‘tliens du Yémen 
(m. 612/1215). (Recherches publiées 
sous la direction de l'Institut de 
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Lettres Orientales de Beyrouth. Sér. 
1: Pensée Arabe et Musulmane, 
Tom. XXXVI, XXXVI.) xxii, 99, [xx] 
pp.; 11, 193 рр. Beyrouth : Dar el- 
Machreq Éditeurs (Imprimerie Catho- 
lique), 1967. (Distributed by Librairie 
Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


Two Isma‘Tli works are here presented. The 
gasida, contaming 654 verses, deals among 
other things with aLtawhid, al-amr, al-'agl 
al-fa“āl, al-nafs al-kulliyya, matter, nature, the 
elements, minerals, the human form, and, 
from v. 202 onwards, with Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad. Dr. 
Tamer had found an unsatisfaotory manuscript 
at Masy&f in Syria, on a visit in 1956, but on a 
later visit in 1961 he found an excellent copy 
which he presents here. The author's name and 
date are unknown. Two useful introductions 
аге provided, one in French which gives в 
brief account of the history of the Ismà'li 
movement, its doctrine, the official doctrine 
of the Fatimids, esoterio doctrine, and the 
influence of Plotinus, and discusses varieties of 
Tsm&'ili thought and later developments. Full 
explanatory notes are given with the poem. 
The shorter Arabio introduction is mainly 
occupied with explanations of technical terms 
1n Ismá&'ili philosophy, including references to 
the teaching of Hamid al-Din al-Kirm&ni 
(d. c. 408/1017). 

The Таў is by the fifth йаз mutlaq in the 
Yemen, ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Walid (d. 
612/1215), the text being compiled from three 
MES all of Syrian origin with apparatus criticus. 
Ivanow has translated some chapters of this 
work in A creed of the Fatimids. The work con- 
sists of a short introduction and 100 chapters, 
or rather articles of belief, which the author 
says must be accepted by one who enters this 
madhhab. They include such matters as crea- 
tion by God, the only God, who is without 
material form, and denial of the possibility of 
applying names or attributes to God who is 
limited by neither time nor space. Articles 
deal with angels, jinn, inspiration, prophets 
and commissioned agents (awsiya’). ‘Ali was 
appointed Muhammad’s wast, a rank next to 
that of prophet. There сап be only one wasi, 
but the imamate continues, the imams being 
descended from the Prophet, for the earth 
must have a prophet, a wasi, or an imam. Ав 
they hold the keys of knowledge, obedience to 
them is the way to salvation. The Qur'àn con- 
tams all branches of religious knowledge, 
expressed either olearly or in a manner a 
prophet can understand. Its teaching must 
therefore be understood through an itsnad 
which goes back to the Prophet’s family. The 
imām has men in different parts of the world to 
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spread his teaching The true religion and 
faith are Shi‘ism, followmg the Prophet’s 
sunna, obeying his command, imitating and 
adhering to his family. On the divine decrees 
the author wisely remarks that if man’s actions 
and destiny were irrevocably determmed there 
would be no point in sending prophets, or in 
the praise of good and the condemnation of 
evil ш inspired books. Dr. Tamer provides an 
introduction m both French and Arabic. 

These two volumes are & weloome addition 
to the Iam&'ili texts which have been published 
in recent times. There are a number of printing 
errors, mainly affecting vowels, which should 
give no trouble to the reader. The editor has 
drawn attention to some unfortunate trans- 
positions of words in Qur'án quotations in 
the gasida volume. 

JAMES ROBSON 


Martin Levey and | NOoURY AL- 
KuaLEDY: The medical formulary of 
al-Samarqandi and the relation of early 
Arabic simples to those found in the 
indigenous medicine of the Near East 
and India. 382 pp. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
[91967]. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. £T 2з. 6d.) 


Historians of medicine will find much 
interesting and valuable information concerning 
the identities and uses of early drugs in the notes 
to this book, and the Arabio-English glossary, 
in spite of the lack of references, will be of use 
to Arabista. The bulk of the book, however, 
consiste of a translation of the Agrabadhin of 
al-Samargandi, and it ıs on the merits or 
defects of this that the book’s worth must be 
assessed. 

Those who do not know Arabio, for whom the 
translation is presumably intended, will 
probably receive the book with greater enthu- 
siasm than those who do (for the benefit of 
these a photocopy of one of the manuscripts, 
Ayasofya 3555, is provided), but it 1s unlikely 
that either will read it without reservations. 
What is required of a translation of this kind 
is, first, that it acourately represent the original 
and, secondly, that it be readily compre- 
hensible. То do this work justice, a detailed 
comparison of the translation with the manu- 
script would be needed ; since this is precluded 
here by lack of space, three passages only 
will be compared. 

(1) pp. 54-5 (text, 279). 

Translators’ version: ‘ Whenever we can, 
we should treat by nutritive drugs, and, if 
compelled, by pure drugs, not going beyond 
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the simples as far as possible. It ів easier on 
nature and more effective in illness as Galen 
has stated in regard to the compound drugs 
that those [simples] known to be very useful for 
a certain disease will not be effective in a 
compound drug since they will be in 1nsufficient 
amount in а dose to be useful. They never 
reach that quantity sufficient to saturate the 
ailment which they [are intended to] cure’. 

MS: ‘ When we can treat with foods that 
act as drugs (al-aghdhiyat al-dawa’iyya), we 
should not treat with drugs, and if we are 
compelled to do so, we should use drugs that 
act as foods (aladwiyat al-ghadha’iyya). If 
recourse is had to pure drugs, we should not go 
beyond those that are simple, as far as possible, 
for that is easier for the nature [of the patient 
to bear] and more effective in the illness, as 
Galen said concerning compound drugs: “ The 
drugs that are known for their many uses (1.6. 
their usefulness in various diseases) are of no 
very great help in even one of these disorders, 
because, since they are compounded from 
various drugs, each one of which is of use in a 
particular illness, the amount of the drug that 
is of use in each mdividual Шпевв present in 
the complete draught of the drug compounded 
for use ш a number of illnesses is small. It is 
never во useful in the diseases for which it is 
administered as the same quantity of the 
simple drugs that are of use m these illnesses’’’. 
(2) p. 55 (text, 279). 

Translators’ version: ‘ The strength of most 
drugs does not remain after two or three 
[months (1). Therefore, the mixed, large 
compounded ones are preferably ignored in 
these days. One is then restricted to the smaller 
of the compounded ones which are preferable 
when necessary so that one may procure 
beneficial results. It is not true what people 
say in this respect. It is more untrue than the 
[actual] medical formulary of the physicians '. 

MS: ‘The strength of most drugs does not 
last after two or three years (ba‘d sanatain au 
thaléth). It is better to let compounds of many 
ingrediente alone nowadays, and it is preferable 
to restriot oneself to those of fewer ingrediente, 
when compounding is necessary, Bo that some 
benefit may be hoped for. There is no truth 
in the popular proverbial saying: ‘‘ More 
lymg than the doctor’s formulary’’’. 

(3) p. 150 (text, 342). 

Translators’ version: ‘Since the teeth are 
bony and of dry temper, the proper thing is 
that [the dentifrices] must be according to 
a dry humor. In spite of that, they are classified 
with the dampness of the mouth, the esophagus, 
and drink. They are subjected to changes in the 
external, misty vapors of respiration, in the 
vapors of thick humors, and by the food which 
rises from the stomach. It is a necessity that 
the health [of the teeth] be maintained by 
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powders. These are dry drugs ppunded and 
sprinkled on them to clear away thé extraneous 
matter of moistness. [The dentifrice] 1s 
fastened and stuck to them by heat. Further 
it dries them ’. 

MS: ‘The teeth are bony antl of a dry 
constitution and ther health thug consists in 
their retaining their dry constitution; in 
spite of this, they are situated among the 
moistures of the mouth and upon the passage 
of food and drink, and they are exposed to 
continuous contact with the smoky vapours 
that emerge with respiration and with the 
vapours of the gross humours and of food, which 
ascend to them from the stomach. Because of 
this, it is necessary that their health be mam- 
tained by tooth-powders, which are dry drugs 
that are pounded and sprinkled on them m 
order to olear away the moistures that acou- 
mulate on them and stick and adhere to them 
because of heat (possibly: clear away by 
means of heat... ), and, in addition, to dry 
them ’. 

In в number of instances the translators 
have misread the manuscript. Apart from sana- 
iain (279), which has already been mentioned, 
examples are: ka 'L'mád wa "b-muawwal 
‘alaihi (285), where ka 'L'imád wa appears 
to have been read as ka ’L‘dda ‘ as usual’ (65). 
The same expression 1s correctly rendered 
on р. 81 (text, 299); habb al-mug} (291) has 
been misread as habb al-magarr * '* pill of the 
rear" ' (71}—and glossed—' magarr, perhaps 
" rectum " or “anus”? (n. 115); aLlubnà 
(added in the margin) is omitted from the 
translation, m spite of the fact that there 1s 
then a wa that does not construct and a humd 
with only one antecedent (97; text, 310) ; 
tangiya (312) has been misread as bagiyya 
* the rest of’ (101); on p. 114 (n. 366) it is 
claimed: ‘a very brief passage here is illeg- 
ible’; it is quite olear m the manusoript that 
the reading 18 wa mudmila, ‘ and healing ". 

It remains only to add that there are several 
mistranslations in the titles of the works listed 
on p. 17 of the introduction, and that on p. 21 
someone who died in 990 is alleged to have 
drawn upon the work of someone elge who was 
born in 1161. 

J. N. MATTOCK 


Fenm  JapaaNE: L’influence du 
stoicisme sur la pensée musulmane. 
(Recherches publiées sous la direction 
de l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de 
Beyrouth. Sér. 1: Pensée Arabe et 
Musulmane, Tom. xir) 266 рр. 
Beyrouth: Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs 
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(Imprimerie Catholique), 1968. (Dis- 
tributed by Librairie Orientale, Bey- 
routh.) 


In examining one of & number of things 
that may be supposed to have influenced 
something else it 18 easy to accord the object 
of one’s study undue importance ; itis only too 
easy, in fact, to persuade oneself that 16 exer- 
cised the greatest single influence on the other 
thing. Dr. Jadaane has not deluded himself in 
this way; nor has he been tempted to see 
traces of Stoicism where no such traces exist. 
He acknowledges that Stoic philosophy was 
only one of the minor elements subsumed into 
Muslim thought, one that conveniently sup- 
plied a means of filling lacunae left by Arie- 
totelianism and Neo-Platonism. 

There is, of course, danger in the opposite 
course; by denying any importance to the 
object of one’s study one will produce a dull 
and negative work. Fortunately, however, 
Dr. Jadaane is able to argue convincingly 
that Stoicism contributed much more to 
Muslim thought than has previously been ac- 
cepted, even if those who subscribed to Stoio 
doctrines were not always aware of, or at any 
rate did not acknowledge, the source from 
which they borrowed. 

It 18 always difficult to prove influence; it 
is particularly difficult to prove that Muslim 
thought was influenced by Stoicism. There 
is little evidence to show that the Arabs had 
access to written Stoic sources, and coincidence 
of ideas is no proof of influence. Dr. Jadaane’s 
discussion of the problem of transmission is 
admirably dooumented, and his assumptions 
are commendably restrained. He is reluotant 
to assume influence without reasonable 
evidence for the possibility of such influence, 
and he 18 particularly loath to accept the easy 
explanation, ' la voie diffuse ' (transmission by 
means of contact with other religions and 
cultures). In the other way, ‘la voie érudite ’, 
he suggests as the most probable sources the 
De placitis of Plutarch, the ‘ Pseudo-theology ' 
of Aristotle, the works of Galen, the commen- 
taries of Alexander of Aphrodisias, Simplicius, 
and Porphyry, the ‘Lives’ of Diogenes 
Laertius, and the works of Epictetus. Although 
no Arabio tranalation of these last has yet 
come to light, there are clear indications, in 
particular in al-Kindi’s works оп moral 
philosophy, that the Arabs were acquainted 
with them. 

Apart from moral philosophy, the two divi- 
sions of philosophy discussed by Dr. Jadaane, 
as exhibiting evidence of Stoic influence, are 
those of logic and physics. Muslim logio was, of 
course, largely Aristotelian—with some contri- 
butions from Galen, as Resoher has demon- 
strated, Dr. Jadaane does not dispute this; 
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‘ La logique des stofciens n’a pas revêtu, dans 
le monde musulman, la tenue d'un adversaire 
ou d'un rival de la logique aristotélicienne ; 
elle s’est mêlée à cette logique, &'y est ajoutée 
pour l'enriehir et en combler les lacunes. La 
définition par la description s'ajoute, chez la 
plupart des logiciens musulmans, à la définition 
par les différences et les genres, sans l'exclure. 
Quelques éléments de la théorie stoicienne des 
signes contribuent à éclaircir la signification 
des termes et des propositions. Les propositions 
et les syllogismes hypothétiques et disjonctifs 
s'ajoutent aux propositions et syllogismes 
d'attribution et ne les suppriment pas.... Il 
semble que nous ne soyons pas loin d'un 
choix libre et conscient visant à compléter ce 
qui apparaissait insuffisant dans la logique 
d'Aristote par des éléments empruntés aux 
atoiciens °’. 

In physics, it was the theologians, rather 
than the philosophers, who adopted Stoio 
ideas. The latter were, in general, Aristotelians 
or Neo-Platonists ; the former preferred Stoio 
materialism. Неге agam, however, the Stoio 
claim to have made а contribution 18 modest : 
“Nous ne voudrions pas prétendre que lee 
théologiens suivirent, pas à pas, lea stoiciens 
et marchèrent dans leur sillage, comme o’était 
presque le cas des philosophes avec Aristote. 
Nous voudrions simplement dire que certains 
aspecta essentiels do la Physique stoloienne 
ont pu jouer un róle souvent important dans les 
travaux, ou bien dans quelques travaux de 
certains théologiens musulmans ’. 

There is one small pomt, in the chapter ‘ Le 
probléme de transmission’, on which one 
might perhaps question Dr. Jadaane's соп- 
clusions. He asserts that the existence of the 
‘Pneumatic’ achool is а myth, based on a mis- 
reading of aLriwügiyyun ‘the Stoics’ as 
al-rihdniyyiin ‘the Pneumatics’ in al-Qifti. 
In this case there may have been a misreading, 
but the history of the term ‘Pneumatic’ 
goes further back than al-Qifti. Galen, in his 
De pulsuum differentiis (and also in his Intro- 
ductio seu medicus) refers to the Pneumatikot ; 
these may or may not be the same ‘ Pneu- 
matics ' as those whose existence 18 denied here, 
but the name, at least, is reputably authen- 
ticated. 

The book consists of an introduction, five 
chapters—‘ Stoicisme et Islam ’, ‘ Le problème 
de transmission’, ‘La logique’, ‘La phy- 
sique ’, and ‘ La morale ', and a general conolu- 
sion. It is sadly full of misprints, but these 
scarcely detract from ite value. Dr. Jadaane 
has produced a most readable piece of re- 
searoh, which should be of great interest to all 
studente of Muslim thought. 


J. N. MATTOOK 
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Мо“т2® GoRIAWALA (comp.) : A descrip- 
tive catalogue of the Fyzee collection of 
Isma‘tls manuscripts. хі, 172 pp. 
Bombay: University of Bombay, 
1965. Rs. 7.50. 


After the collapse of the political and mili- 
tary power of the Ism&'ilis in the Middle East, 
their literature virtually disappeared. The 
abolition of the Fatimid Caliphate in Egypt 
and, later, the subjugation of the Ismü'ili 
principality in Persia were followed by the 
dispersal and destruction of their libraries. 
The militant reassertion of orthodoxy led to the 
pursuit and suppression of heretical writings 
(see for example E. Strauss, ‘ L’Inquisition 
dans l'état mamlouk’, in RSO, xxv, 1950, 19), 
and it is not unlikely that the legend of 
*Umar's destruction of the library at Alexan- 
dria, which first appears in the thirteenth 
century, was invented in order to provide а 
pious precedent for the burning of books. The 
Ismé‘ilis withdrew into cautious insignificance ; 
their books vanished and were forgotten. 
Scholars in the Islamic lands, and later also 
in Europe, who wished to write about the 
Ismé‘ilis and their beliefs had to rely on oita- 
tions, usually fragmentary, and refutations, 
usually ill-informed. 

The modern rediscovery of Ism&'ll litera- 
ture began in the early nmeteenth century, 
when the French consul in Aleppo, J. L. B. J. 
Rousseau (1786-1831), made contact with the 
Ismá'ilis in central Syria and acquired some 
of their books. He published a first account of 
the Syrian IsmA'ilis and Nusayris in 1810, 
and followed it with other publications, in- 
cluding some extracts from an Ism& ‘ill religious 
book procured in Masy&f. Ths and other 
manuscripts of Syrian provenance received 
sporadic attention from Western scholara 
during the nineteenth century. At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century two new sources 
of information were added. The famous 
Ambrosiana library in Milan acquired several 
batches of Arabio Iam&‘ili manuscripta from 
the Yemen, where adherents of the sect were— 
and still are—to be found. They were described 
by Eugenio Griffini in an artiole in ZDMG, 
Lxix, 1915. In St. Petersburg, the Asiatic 
Museum of the Imperial Russian Academy of 
Sciences acquired two collections of Isma‘ili 
manuscripts, obtained among adherents of the 
sect in Russian-ruled Central Asia. These 
formed the basis of a number of studies, notably 
by A. A. Semyonov. 

Far more important than any of these was 
the gradual opening to scholarship of the 
Ismaili, especially the Bohra, collections in the 
Indian subcontinent. Both the Syrian and 
Central Asian writings emanated from different 
groups of followers of the so-called New 
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Preaching, the reformed Isma‘ilijda‘wa, and 
told us little of the teachings of thé sect before 
the great schism in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The same is true of the Indian 
Khojas ог Aga Khani Ism&'lis. The Yemeni 
Ismé‘Ilis, still followmg the Old’ Preaching, 
preserved some earlier material, dating back 
to Fütimid times; the Bohras of India have 
preserved a whole literature of Fatimid and 
perhaps even pre-Fatimid writings, most of 16 
previously unknown to critical scholarship. Tte 
discovery marks one of the major advances of 
our time in medieval Islamic studies. 

Because of the secrecy with which the sec- 
taries surrounded their beliefs, these books 
became known іп a curiously mdurect and even 
furtive way Titles were given, texts analysed 
and even edited—but the provenance, owner- 
ship, and location of the manuscripts were not 
mentioned. Scholars usmg thig literature 
themselves formed а sort of даи, with an 
orally transmitted tradition and d pledge, if 
not of secrecy, at least of discretion. One group 
of manuscripts came into the possession of the 
Bchool of Oriental Studies, and wap described 
by Professor A. 8. Tritton in BSOS, vu, 1, 
1933, 33-9; for the rest, non-Iama'ili 
scholars relied on loans, transcripts, and reports 
from private, often uncitable sources. 

In 1957 Professor A. A. Fyzee, lone of tho 
pioneers and masters of modern Ism4'‘ili studies, 
presented his collection of Arabio manuscripts 
to the library of the University of Bombay, 
thus for the first time making a substantial 
body of Тата ‘ili literature accessible to scholars 
in a publio institution under academio sus- 
pices. In thus defymg the rule of y which 
he condemns as ‘ wrong and ontmotled ’, Pro- 
fessor Fyzee has carried Isma‘tli scholarship an 
important step forward on the road from satr 
to zuhtr. This collection, consisting of 186 
Ismé‘ili and 23 other manuscripts, has now 
been catalogued by Dr. Goriawala. Where 
appropriate, he has given references to edi- 
tions, studies, and published catalogues, to 
Brockelmann and Ivanow, and to a rhanuscript 
of the Isma‘ili bibliographical work, the 
Fihrist of Іва b. ‘Abd al-Rasül (since 
published by 'Alinaqt Monzavi, Tehran, 1068). 
He has overlooked Griffini’s article on the 
Ambrosiana manusoripte, and, more sur- 
prisingly, Professor ‘Adil ‘Awa’s Isma‘ili 
chrestomathy — (Muntakhabüt Isma‘iliyya, 
Damascus, 1958), in which several of the texta 
listed are published for the first time. In 
general, Dr. Goriawala has done his work 
with skill, care, and accuracy, and deserves 
the gratitude of all students of Islam. 

The historian of the Isma‘ilis will be disap- 
pointed, but not surprised, to find that there 
аге few works of historical content, and most of 
these already known. Much the same can be 
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said of the recently published catalogue of 
Isma‘ili materials from Soviet Central Asia 
(A. Bertel’s and M. Bakoyev, Alfaviinyy katalog 
rukopisey, obnaruzhennykh v Gorno-Badakh- 
shanskoy Avtonomnoy Oblasti Ekspeditsiyey 
1959-1963 gg., Moscow, 1907). The basic 
difference between Sunni and Shi‘ attitudes to 
the recording and study of history deserves 
closer examination. 

Some minor points : 

р. 12, п. 16: ed. Mustafa Ghalib, Beirut, 
1965. 

р. 13, n. 17: analysed by W. Ivanow, 
Studies ап early Persian Ismailigm, second 
revised edition, Bombay, 1955, 61-86. 

p. 21, n. 32: partly translated into English 
by Jawad Muscatiand А. M. Moulvi, Selections 
from Qazi Noaman’s Kitab-ul-himma ..., 
Karachi, 1950. 

p. 23, п 35: excerpts in Б. M. Stern, 
Byzantion, xx, 1950, 239-58; and Farhat 
Dachraoui, Hawliyyat al-Jámi'a al-Tünuewya, 
п, 1965, 27-35. 

p. 34, n. 46: ed. ‘Awa, 3-85. 

р. 35, n. 48: French translation by Marius 
Canard, Vie de l'Ustadh Jaudhar, Publications 
de l'Institut d'Étudea Orientales de la Faculté 
des Lettres d'Alger, 11° Sér., Tom. xx, Algiers, 
1968. 

р. 41, n. 63: new edition by Mustafa Ghalib, 
Beirut, 1907. 

p. 58, n. 66: selections translated into 
English by Jawad Muscati and A. M. Moulvi, 
Ife and lectures of the Grand Missionary al- 
Muayyad-fid-Din al-Shirdzi, Karachi, 1950. 

р. 64, n. 76 : discussed by 8. M. Stern, J RAS, 
1950, 20-31; re-edited by аша] al-Din al- 
Shayyal, Majmü'at al-watha’sq al-Faiimiyya, т, 
Cairo, 1958, 203-47 ; of. ibid., 47—70. 

р. 68, n. 80, (ii): excerpts in Lewis, Origine, 
51-2 and 109, Ivanow, Rise, 35-9, of Arabic 
texts 

p. 84, n. 101, (i): of. Griffini, 86. 

р- 87, n. 102: ed. ‘Awa, 87-153. 

p. 117, n 147: ed. ‘Awa, 155—250. 


B. LEWIS 


Осо MONNERET DE VILLARD: Intro- 
duzione allo studio dell archeologia 
islamica: le origins e il periodo 
omayyade. (Civiltà Veneziana. Studi, 
20.) xxxi, 310 pp., 17 plates. Venezia, 
Roma : Istituto per la Collaborazione 
Culturale, [1966]. L 7,000. 


It is a measure of the genius of Monneret de 
Villard, who died in Rome on 4 November 
1954, that this book—not only incomplete at 
his death but containmg no references to work 
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published efter 1941—should immediately 
touch Paradise after a quarter-century in 
Limbo. That it has appeared at all is due to 
the author’s friend the late Professor Giorgio 
Levi Della Vida, the doyen of Italian Islamic 
scholars, who in his preface explains the 
vicismtudes the work underwent between the 
discovery of the posthuma and their eventual 
preparation for publication by Professor Oleg 
Grabar. The latter has provided the plates, 
added a bibliography of the essential research 
carried out in this field over the last 25 years 
‘che permetterà al lettore di completare ed 
eventualmente correggere i dati del libro’, 
written a brief but unobtrusively authoritative 
introduction (this and the bibhography are 
both ш French), and in many other ways has 
(I translate freely from Levi Della Vida's 
preface) ‘ enabled the publishers . . . to reclaum 
from the shoals on which it was stranded and 
to bring happily to port’ this shipload of 
Monneret de Villard’s ‘ powerful talent and 
assiduous labours ’. 

We are dealing with more than a mere 
collection of essays : the author's concern was 
a treatise on the fundamental question of how 
and why Islamio archaeology (for he maintains, 
rightly, that his data are interpreted in 
strictly archaeological terms and that they 
transcend simple art-history by bemg a 
complete source for the early history of the 
spirit of Islam) is ab зпійо an autonomous 
discipline, of how and why the distinctive 
creations of the Muslims in that brilliant 
century after the battle of Mu‘awiya came to 
be, and how they came to be distinctive. His 
thesis is incomplete in that four projected 
chapters exist in title only : the paintings of 
Qugayr ‘Amra, stone and stucco carving, 
minor arte, and the concluding chapter on the 
general character of the Umayyad period. 
Later discoveries might perhaps have vitiated 
the value of the first three of these; but how 
valuable an essay on the last topic would have 
been from the pen of this most 11luminating of 
scholars. Happily, much of his work remains, 
enough at least in the other 12 chapters for 
the journeyman archaeologist to glimpse 
occasionally the complete vision of the master 
craftaman. 

The work begins with a survey of the art of 
the Arabs in Syria before Islam, which the 
author is at some pains to show is no cultural 
desert, and of the general ancient world, from 
Barbary and Spain to India, whose artistic 
expression formed the xow which Islam 
adapted into its own terms. The importance of 
city life follows: a profound topic, for the 
conception of the Islamic city informs во much 
of orthodox Muslim religious and political 
thought in later centuries even in lands where 
the nomadic sentiment is strong. Next follows 
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a discussion on the origin and formation of the 
mosque, then essays on baths, #07, gaysariyya 
and khán, and city walls and gates, before the 
first chapter devoted to isolated major monu- 
ments, on the Qubbat al-Sahra and the Aqsa 
mosque. The mosques of the ‘ second Umayyad 
period’, i.e. those of al-Walid and his suc- 
ceasors, follow ; then an account of Umayyad 
palaces. Islam and its attitudes to images are 
next discussed, with particular attention to 
the mosaics of Jerusalem and Damascus. The 
last completed chapter 1s on the craftemen and 
on the organization of labour. Much of all this, 
it is true, now needs supplementation with 
reference to later discoveries and to the many 
works of high meri which have appeared 
since 1941, especially J. Sauvaget, La mosquée 
omeyyade de Médine, Paris, 1047; R. W. 
Hamılton, The structural history of the Aqsa 
mosque, Jerusalem, 1949, ала Khirbat al- 
Mafjar, Oxford, 1959; В. B. Serjeant’s 
important ‘Mihrab’, BSOAS, ххп, 3, 1959, 
439-58; many articles by Oleg Grabar; and 
the monumental later works of K. A. C. 
Creswell. But such necessary supplementation 
is largely of fact, and Monneret de Villard’s 
larger themes are not invalidated by the work 
done after his time. He wrote from a profound 
knowledge of antiquity and of medieval 
Europe which illuminates all his argumenta 
and conclusions: а true comparative method, 
such as he himself outlined in an earlier work, 
“Del metodo nello studio dell’architettura 
medioevale ’, Atti del Collegio degli Ingegners ed 
Architetti di Milano, 1918 ; and, on top of this, 
from a full knowledge of all the work done m, 
around, and germane to the Umayyad period, 
not excluding that of the philologists, with 
whom he professed himself to be out of 
sympathy (he was а bibliographer himself ; 
but his Guida bibliografica per lo studio del- 
Varcheologia islamica found in his effects, as 
Professor Levi Della Vida explams, does not 
stand in immediate need of publication now 
that Creswell’s magnificent bibliography has 
appeared, though its contents may enable 
some lacunae ш the latter work to be filled). 

This book, then, is a brilliant and suggestive 
study of а period of archaeology which, 
although well studied in breadth and depth, 
still remains somewhat enigmatio. It must be 
an essential tool of every worker in the early 
Islamic field, to which few will turn without 
finding stimulus and inspiration. His literary 
exeoutors could not have given Monneret de 
Villard a more fitting memorial. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 


Ernat KÜuwzL: Islamic art and archi- 
tecture, Translated by Katherine 
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Watson. 200 pp., 80 plates. London: 
G. Bell and Sons Ltd., [1966]. 42s. 


One of the last works of the late Profeasor 
Kuhnel, this book was originally published in 
1962 as Die Kunst des Islam (Stuttgart : 
Alfred Kroner Verlag). Its appearance in an 
English translation’ is welcome, for general 
accounts of Islamic art in English are lament- 
ably few. The intention of the work is to 
present a coherent account of the ait of the 
Islamio world for the general reader, and this 
Professor Kuhnel has achieved admurably ; 
but, as we expect from this excellent scholar, 
even this popular account has much of intereet 
for the expert. 

The 10 chapters of the work are arranged by 
styles, in chronological order: those of the 
Umayyads, ‘Abbasids, F&timids, Seljügs, 
Persian Mongols, Mamlüks, Moors (re. tho 
Spanish styles), Safavids, Mughals, and Otto- 
mans. This leads to some omissions and 
inaccuracies as a result of over-simplification. 
For example, what little is said about the 
Süm&nids appears in the chapter devoted to 
‘Abbasid art, and the mausoleum of the 
Samanide at Bukhara, so important as a proto- 
type for Muslim tomb building m the eastern 
regions later, is not mentioned; again, the 
chapter on the Seljiiqs moludes not only the 
Ghaznavids but, more surprisingly, early 
developments under the Delhi sultanate; and 
the Mamlüks have to cover the Ayyübids, 
with an indication (p. 113) that the atyle of the 
letter continued that of the Selyiiqa: but it is 
now generally recognized that the Ayyübid 
style is sufficiently distinctive to ‘be treated 
separately. The existence of Islamic art out- 
side these regional styles 18 not recognized : 
there is nothing on West or East Africa (nor 
even on Sedrata and the Ib&dites), and nothing 
on the vast Islamic world east of India. 

It is mdeed proper that the wealth of Muslim 
India should form part of the general study of 
Islamio art, as it now does in the teaching of 
this subject in London. But it must be re- 
corded, with regret, that although Kühnel has 
sought to include Indian material 16 has been 
imperfectly understood. The ‘ so-called Pathan 
style’, he says, ‘corresponded basically to 
Seljuk trends in art, though ite individuality lay 
in the necessity of taking into acount the 
pooularities of Indian landscape’. In fact the 
Seljüq influence, diluted through both the 
Ghaznavids and the Ghorids, accounts for 
little; and Indian landscape, contributory 
though it has been, is of much leas account 
than the strong traditions of indigenous crafts- 
manahip the conquerors found, impressed, and 
adapted to their own ideals. The compression 
of the subject has led the author too easily 
into facile generalizations, as when (p. 96) he 
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writes of the early Delhi tombs that ‘ strongly 
battered encloamg walls with corner bastions 
gave them the character of fortified tomb- 
castles ' —which certamly did happen, but only 
two or three times ; or when (p. 160) he writes 
that Mughal tombs (in which he perversely in- 
cludes those of the Stir dynasty, whose style 
perpetuates that of the Sultanate) ‘ were sited 
carefully m the middle of a pond or as the foous 
of a delightfully laid out park’: the tomb set 
centrally ш an artificial lake was a Sir device, 
and the Mughal! royal tomb stands not in a 
park but in æ formal rectilinear garden, a 
car-bagh. ‘Tt ів not yet olear to what extent 
Muslim India contributed to the development 
of the madrasah and mosque’ (p. 96): the 
Imes of mosque development in India can be 
described with some accuracy from a profusion 
of examples, and those of the mdependent 
madrasa, 1f not so extensively documented, are 
no less discernible. To have described the 
Qutb minàr as ‘an interesting attempt to 
create the national form of minaret’ is just 
extraordinary ; in any case there is no national 
form of minaret. 

The Mughal style, although given e chapter 
to itself, also suffers. Thus, on p. 159, ‘ Persian 
influence is most noticeable under Humayun’; 
the few examples left from the time of 
Huméayiin continue the Sultanate styles, but 
one may suspect a direct Persian influence ш 
Humáyün's tomb, built in Akbar’s reign but 
commissioned by the widow who had shared 
Humüyün's exile. And how it is possible to 
assert that ‘ the remains of this [early Mughal] 
epoch, like those of the earlier ones, now all lie 
їп ruins’? I am disturbed too, to read of ‘ the 
rounding of the corners’ of the Taj, p. 161 
(в this an infelioity of translation? Unfortu- 
nately the German text was not accessible to 
me). The mausoleum ‘ of Mahmud Adil Shah in 
Mijapur [sic]" also appears on this page, the 
author not apparently having appreciated the 
independence of the Deccan styles (indeed, he 
gives no indication that any of the dozen 
provincial styles have as much as an existence) ; 
the ruler should be Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, 
the place Bijapur, and the date he gives (1660) 
is four years too late. On architectural orna- 
ment it 1з not fair to say that ‘neither in 
faience mosaic nor in tiling are there any 
monuments to compare even remotely with 
those of Persia’; quite apart from the tombs 
at Thattha in Sind, which have a strong 
affinity with contemporary Persian work, 
there are Wazir Khàn's mosque, the tomb of 
Dai Anga, and other gems in Lahore, all of 
which show the greatest refinement of design 
and mastery of technique in faience mosaic. 

On Mughal painting Professor Ktihnel’s 
chronology seems to go wrong. ‘ After the first 
phase in the 16th century the illumination of 
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manuscripts played a subsidiary role, and the 
main development took place . . . m the produc- 
tion of single pages’ ; the muragga‘ was typi- 
cally a seventeenth-century phenomenon, and 
manuscript illustration was the principal role 
played by the painters of the preceding century 
under Akbar. ‘ Acquaintance with Western 
paintings and prints’ was made in Akbar’s 
reign with the Jesuit missions, not only under 
Jahangir as the author implies. 

There is a little on Mughal carpets and other 
textilea, but nothing on the important textile 
industries of the Deccan. The important 
Mughal jades go unnoticed, and no mention 18 
made of Indian Islamic ceramics and metal- 
work—not even of the celebrated Bidri ware. 
All this Indian section shows a general lack of 
familiarity with the material. 

The mistakes are not confined to the Indian 
material. The ‘ popular’ transcription is not 
consistent, and proper names, especially 
Turkish ones, are treated rather carelessly : 
e.g. ‘Tlia ‘Ah’, p. 170, who ‘ completed the 
Yeshil Jami‘ [in Bursa] in 1424' 1s presumably 
the Ilyas ‘Ali who was responsible only for the 
painting and plaster-work of the Yegil Cami, 
completed under Mur&ád II in 1421. The 
* Gyok [sic] Jami‘ of Erivan ' (the index calls it 
Goyk) does not mean ‘ Yellow Mosque ’, p. 148. 
There is no ‘ Lufallah’ mosque in Isfahan, 
p. 149. The Maghrib is always spelt Mahgreb, 
and nasta‘lig appears always as the impossible 
nast‘alg. Meidan-i-Shah in the text appears as 
Maidan-i-Shah in the index, and the Gunbed-1- 
Qabus of the index refers to the monstrous 
Bunbad-i-Qabus on p. 77. There are at least a 
dozen such inaccuracies in the index alone, and 
it seems obvious that the publishers have not 
thought it worth while to employ a proof- 
reader with expert knowledge. Kuhnel was & 
brilliant and careful scholar; he could, of 
course, err, but these errors were obviously 
not of his making, and the English publishers of 
his work have done him less than credit in this 
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A bibliography is provided for each chapter. 
On the whole this is adequate and represents- 
tive, except of course for the very latest work. 
G. Маговія, L'architecture musulmane d'occident, 
Paris, 1954, should have figured under ‘ Moorish 
art’, and D. Barrett and B. Gray, Paintings of 
India, Lausanne, 1963, should be added to the 
bibhography of Mughal art. 

My strictures above show the extent of the 
shortcomings of the work; nevertheless it 15 
on the whole a good work, and should be of 
great value to the student of Islamio art. 


J. BURTON-PAGR 


Ernst J. GRUBE: The world of Islam. 
(Landmarks of the World’s Art). 
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176 pp., map [on endpapers]. Lon- 
don: Paul Hamlyn, [1967]. 30s. 


The illustrated art book is now in 1ts hey-day. 
But this is very much more than a mere ' coffee- 
table’ volume: it presents, essentially, a 
pictorial survey of the architecture, painting, 
and decorative arte of the Islamic world from 
the tıme of the Umayyads to that of the 
Safavids, Ottomans, and Mughals, connected 
by an extended essay. The illustrations take 
up the greater part of the work: the text, if 
collected into one section, might perhaps reach 
50 double-column pages ; and the illustrations 
are excellent. There are 105 colour illustra- 
tions, many of them full-page plates, and over 
100 black-and-white photographs and plans. 
Details in the plates are exceptionally clear, 
and in all cases the provenance of objects and 
their dimensions in inches and centimetres are 
stated in the captions. The captions them- 
selves are long enough to give considerable in- 
formation about the subject illustrated, thus 
aptly complementing the generahzation of the 
text with the particularization of individual 
examples. 

If I have referred to the text as an “© extended 
essay ', this is by no means an expression of 
derogation, but rather is intended to emphasize 
the mappropriateness of subjecting a text of 
necessarily small scale to the process of an 
extensive review. Dr. Grube writes with clarity 
and perceptiveness, and succeeds admirably 
in presenting a connected view of the whole 
field of Islamio art, with no one part out of 
proportion. The immediate aim of the text is to 
present the subject in outline—but Dr. Grube 
does more than give us a dry digest of the 
essentials : he manages to include an enormous 
wealth of fact over a wide range of time and 
region, at the same time always sustaining 
interest and, by constant reference to the 
illustrations, letting his visual material speak 
in confirmation and extension of his words. 
But he is concerned with facte, not theories, for 
a work of this scale is clearly not the place for 
elaboration. Some of his interpretations may 
not commend themselves to some experts; 
but by far the larger part of his work delineates, 
succinctly and well, the generally accepted 
views of scholars working in this field. There 
is no room in a work of this sort for detailed 
annotation and reference to the learned litera- 
ture, and a ‘ further reading list’ (repreeenta- 
tive and adequate) takes the place of & formal 
bibliography. He has selected his illustrations 
with skill, varying examples of the best-known 
works of Islamic art with others leas familiar ; 
no major genre is unrepresented. 

The production is excellent. Clearly Dr. 
Grube and his publishers have done each other 
the oredit of each giving of their best. The 
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the student and the general reader its excellent 
introduction to the world of Islamic art of 
which Dr. Grube writes with such obvious 
affection. Its astonishingly low price makes ıt 
a book which the student cannot afford to be 
without. ' 
J. BURTON-PAGE 


EDUARD von ZaMBAUR: Die Munz- 
prügungen des Islams zeitlich und 
ortlich geordnet. 1. Bd. Der Westen und 
Osten bis zum Indus mit synoptischen 
Tabellen. Hrsg. von Peter Jaeckel. [ii], 
286, [3] pp., front., 26 tables. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1968. DM 68. 


This book is the posthumous york of the 
great Austrian numismatist who in 1927 had 
compiled the Manuel de généalogie ei de 
chronologie pour l'histoire de l'Islam—still the 
most detailed and authoritative work of refer- 
ence on the dynasties of medieval Islam. Setin 
type at Munich in 1942, it was not immediately 
published, but a set of the proofs was carefully 
preserved in Vienna, and from these the present 
edition has at last been printed. The work is & 
comprehensive gazetteer of the ‘mmt-cities, 
attested on Islamic coinage which employs the 
Arabic script. The Indo-Muslini mints are 
excluded, together with a few related issues of 
present-day Afghanistan, and are tp be treated 
by Dr. Jaeckel in a forthoomng volume. Also 
the Arab-Sasanian and Arab-Byzantine issues 
are mostly omitted, apart from some bronze 
pieces inscribed with mint-names. ‘At the same 
time, the lists include minte of modern issues 
which might be encountered in museum work, 
e.g. Berlin, England, Madrid, and Paris in their 
Arabic spellings, which ocour on ‘recent, im- 
ported, issues of Morocco. The main emphasis 
18 naturally on the historical comages, and it 18 
these which are more fully documented. The 
alphabetical order 1s that of the Arabio script. 
Under the heading of each mint, the years of 
issue reported have been noted. For every 
reference, the origmal source is listed in the 
numismatic bibliography of 440 items. These 
include several manuscript lists cpmpiled by 
the author, one of a great hoard of dinars from 
Baghdád which he studied at Istanbul in 
1916-18(p.4). A summary of Zambaur'slist was 
printed by Nasir al-Naqahabandi, * The Khidhr 
Elias treasure ', Sumer, x, 2, 1954, 180—97 (of. 
8. M. Stern, ‘ The coins of Amul’, Num. Chron., 
1967, 207, a noteworthy contribution). But 
the coins themselves, 29 years after Zambaur’s 
Münzpragungen went to prees, atl await an 
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editor. There 18 a bibliography of sources 
for Arab geography, and another of dynastio 
histories. The author's aum was to condense 
into a single volume в manual covering the 
whole field of Muslim numismatics. This plan 
gives no space for detailed descriptions of coins, 
nor of course for illustrations. References and 
descriptions are abbreviated, but this is no 
impediment once the reader has grasped the 
system. The sigla used to designate the various 
dynasties are mnemonic, and reference to the 
key soon becomes unnecessary. It is true, how- 
ever, that there are several sigla in the text 
which are omitted from the key (pp. 9-14). 
For example, As appears under Kursi ad- 
Dailam (p. 206), Ih under Larida (p. 217), 
and Sp under Marv ar-rüd (p. 240), but 
they are not explamed. These the reader 
has to search out from the bibliography ; 
but m а book contammg thousands of cross- 
references, occasional discrepancies are of 
course mevitable. 

The outstanding feature of the book is its 
enormous range. It covers not only the 
Caliphates, but the states of the Maghrib, the 
Пек Kh&ns (Qarakhanids) in Transoxania, the 
Golden Horde in what is now Russia, the 
Ottomans in the Balkans, and the minor 
Anatolian dynasties. Few, even amongst 
Islamic specialists, could locate at a glance 
every name upon a single page. This book 
will enable any student with a modest ex- 
perience of Islamic coinage to verify his pre- 
liminary readings, and when necessary mdicate 
where to look up в plate for comparison. It is 
thus of special value with remoter series with 
which the user is unlikely to be at home. 

When progress is achieved on so wide a 
front, it is natural that here and there one may 
find weaknesses of detail. Coin legends lend 
themselves to misinterpretation, and it would 
be difficult to eliminate ‘ ghost forms’ alto- 
gether. However, where a reading hallowed by 
long acceptance seems unsuitable, the author 
is usually careful to add a note of caution, as, 
for example, where Büyid issues of 301 and 
365 д.н. are attributed (p. 159) to Shufurgán, 
allegedly Shiburghàn in north-west Afghani- 
stan. On p. 72 Bazmqubád is located in the 
district of al-Madhàr, upstream from Bagra. 
Miles has, of course, since shown (ANS 
Museum Notes, 1v, 1950, 115 ff.) that there 
were two localities easily confused: 
Abarqubàd on the lower Tigris, and 
Biramqubüd, a Sasaman name of Arrajàn ın 
Fars. The exact derivation and meaning of 
the latter name 18 in some doubt. For Arrajan 
a Pahlavi spelling is attested wy 'z 'm4 Бо? 
i.e. Veh az Amid Kavadh ' Better than Amida 
(has) Kavidh (bult)’. This seems to have 
evolved into the apparently meaningless 
Wamqub&üd, and thence by a misreading in 
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Pahlavi, to RAmqubad. Even this is not the 
end of the difficulties, but it 18 fairly clear that 
Bazmqubéd is non-existent. Sük (p. 153) may 
be a doublet of Tanbük. 

The author points out in his introduction 
that his bibliographical references are not 
meant to be exhaustive. ‘Es wird jedem 
Kenner ein Leichtes sein, Lucken zu entdecken 
und auszufullen. Thus e.g. under Firim 
(p. 185) there is no reference to P. Casanova, 
* Les Ispehbeds de Firim ', in Aja’tbnameh : а 
volume of Oriental studies presented to Edward 
9. Browne, Cambridge, 1922, 117-26. But the 
&uthor's long friendship with Vasmer of 
Leningrad, whose untimely death is mentioned 
on p. 5, makes his coverage of the Soviet 
publications especially thorough. The biblio- 
graphical entries have been completed up to 
the outbreak of war in 1939. It will naturally 
be a disappomtment for the present-day 
student that the circumstances have precluded 
the addition of subsequent works. Yet as 
Professor Spuler remarks in his preface, there 
are adequate guides to the more recent litera- 
ture.  Zambaur's achievement is to have 
provided & means of systematic reference to 
the copious literature of previous generations. 
In recent years when an unfamiliar com came 
to hand, it was often hard to be sure whether it 
had been previously reported. Zambaur’s work 
makes possible a rapid cheok of older publica- 
tions, and thus provides Muslim numismatics 
ав a whole with a firmer bass. It is also 
valuable as providing a record at each mint of 
the periods of transition between one dynasty 
and the next, an important process too easily 
obscured by the traditional dynastic arrange- 
ment of the catalogues. At the same time, the 
accompanying synoptic tables make it possible 
to check which mints were operating each year 
between the Hijri dates 73 and 1349 (though 
dates before 79 are presumably misreadings 
or engravers’ errors). The work thus consti- 
tutes & major tool of research, indispensable 
for the historian and the topographer no 
less than for the numismatist. 


A. D. Н. BIVAR 


P. M. Hort (ed.): Political and social 
change in modern Egypt: historical 
studies from the Ottoman conquest to 
the United Arab Republic. (School of 
Oriental and African Studies.) xx, 
400 pp., 3 plates. London, ete.: 
Oxford University Press, 1968. 70s. 


More has been, and is bemg, written on 
Egypt than on any part of the Middle East, 
except for the Holy Land. And every new book 
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illuminates а small area and reveals the 1m- 
mensity of the darkness that lies beyond. As 
a result, in the last few years our knowledge of 
the history of Egypt m the past two or three 
centuries has appreciably widened ; and at the 
same time we have increasingly realized how 
much work remains to be done before we can 
hope really to understand the structure and 
development of Egyptian society during that 
period. 

These remarks apply to the excellent volume 
under review, a collection of the papers pre- 
sented at a conference held at SOAS in April 
1965. Almost every one adds to our knowledge, 
and almost every one raises questions which 
call for considerable further research. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first is a survey of the main source materials : 
particularly noteworthy іа Stanford Shaw’s 
erudite study on Turkish archives, but the 
other articles—by Р. M. Holt on Arabio 
sources, by Gabriel Baer on ‘Ali Mubarak, by 
Binasi Altundağ and Hasan Adalı on Ottoman 
archives, by H. 8. Deighton on some English 
sources, and by Ahmed Abdel-Rahim Mustafa 
on the Hekekyan papers—are also very valu- 
able. One is left with the impreesion that rich 
rewards await scholars with a mastery of the 
difficult languages and scripts and an infinite 
supply of patience. 

The second part covers what one might call 
Egypt’s Dark Ages (1517—1798), both because 
of the gloom of the period and because of our 
exceedingly murky knowledge of it. But, as 
Goethe pointed out, even Hell has its laws, 
and P. M. Holt shows that in Egypt, as in the 
other Árab provinoee, a deflnite pattern 18 
discernible m political history ; Stanford Shaw 
traces the rather important changes that oc- 
curred in landholding and land-tax revenues ; 
André Raymond demonstrates the close con- 
nexion between price fluctuations and upriamgs 
by the urban poor; and in а short desoription 
of intellectual and social life in the eighteenth 
century the late Gamal el-Din el-Shayyal 
discerns the beginnings of ‘a spontaneous 
cultural revival’ and religious reform. 

The third, and by far the longest, section 
covers the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
For those who are interested in economic 
history, there is the excellent paper by Patrick 
O’Brien on the long-term growth of agricul- 
tural production, 1821-1902, in which he 
distinguishes between the effects of expansion 
of area, higher yields, and shifts to more 
valuable crops, notably cotton: also note- 
worthy is Ahmed Abdel-Rahim Mustafa’s 
account of the breakdown of the monopoly 
system after 1840. Social history is covered 
by Gabriel Baer’s very interesting paper 
‘Social change in Egypt: 1800-1914’, and 
Nada Tomiche’s no less interesting one on the 
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social hierarchy under Muhammad ‘Ali. Other 
useful articles are contributed by Jacob 
Landau on the Jews, J. N. D. Anderson on 
law reform and Afaf Loutfi el-Sayed on the 
‘ulama’. 

As for the essays on political history, they 
cover a wide spectrum and are all of the highest 
quahty. H. 8. Deighton’s ‘The impact of 
Egypt on Britam: a study of public opmion’ 
traces the formation of the Egyptian stereo- 
type in Britain. Abdel Hamid el.Batrik 
discusses ‘ Egyptian-Yemeni relations (1819— 
1840) and their implications for British policy 
in the Red Sea’. The origins of the Nationalist 
Party are studied by Arthur Goldschmidt, Jr., 
and those of the Liberal Constitutional Party 
by Mahmud Zayid. Ehe Kedourte has an in- 
cisive and stimulating article on the genesis of 
the Egyptian constitution of 1928 and P. J. 
Vatikiotis analyses some political consequences 
of the 1952 revolution. Altogether, this sym- 
positum ‘offers a rich and varied fare, at once 
tasty and nourishing. 


OHARLES ISSAWI 


ROBERT Geran LANDEN: Oman since 
1856: disruptive modernization in a 
traditional Arab society. xv, 488 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press, £5.) 


The first: part of this book, which deals with 
the early background to Omani history, is per- 
haps the least successful section. Although 
there is truth in the author’s contention that 1t 
is neceasary to understand the earlier material 
in order to understand the period from 1856, 
part i is rather too lightly documented from 
the Árabio souroes which are more important 
for this period than for the later period. 

The parts dealing with Oman fram 1856 are 
more effective, but the sub-title of the book is 
misleading in relation to the contente, which do 
not m fact discuss modernization but the de- 
cline of Omani trade since 1856 and the reasons 
for this. 

The technique used by the author is а 
difficult one, in that the same period is dealt 
with from a number of aspects—economio 
change, British 1nfluence in the area, and the 
internal rule of the country (of. the table of 
contenta, p. xi). The author therefore has the 
problem of avoiding repetition dn the one 
hand, and of deciding what should be re- 
peated on the other. In this he has not been 
entirely successful. There is a good deal of 
unnecessary repetition, as for example on the 
import duties imposed by the Omani govern- 
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ment and on the effeot of the initiation of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company's 
steamer service in the Gulf. Similarly when 
events are discussed again from a different. 
angle, the second discussion sometimes omits 
relevant facts because they have been men- 
tioned earlier. Thus comparing p. 238, where 
the unsatisfactory agent Fagan 1s discussed, 
with p. 382, where political difficulties with 
Oman are discussed, one cannot help feeling 
that these accounts would be much better made 
into one. 

There are some detailed comments. 

p. xiii: the section on abbreviated titles 
should include Sami. Two works, each by а 
Salmi, are given in the bibliography and it 
is usually but not always clear that the writer 
18 quoting from the TuAfa and not from the 
Nahda. 

p. 14: ‘ Uballah ' should read Ubullah. 

p. 56: in fact there was only one imüm of 
the Julandid dynasty. 

р. 72: ‘1936’ is a misprmt, which should 
probably read 1856. 

p. 168: Kalbà was not recognized as an 
independent state, though it seems to be true 
that at one time it desired to obtain such 
recognition. 

It may be noted here that it 18 an idiosyn- 
crasy of the geographical names of Oman that 
a final alf 18 not followed by а hamza. Thus 
(from the index, where Arabic names are 
transcribed) Bahlà (У) and not Вара”, 
Barkà not Вагка”, ete. Though such names 
occasionally appear with final alf maqgüra, 
the other tradition 18 old and mdeed Bahlā is 
spelt with a final alif m Yaqit’s Mu‘jam. 

р. 301: the statement ‘ while visiting at the 
Trucial Coast port of al-Shariqah ’ 18 a rather 
misleading reference to the city-state of Sharja. 

р. 318: the writer says that ‘with the 
exception of Salih Tbn-‘Ali... most of ‘Azzan’s 
nomimal supporters refused to advance into 
al-Zahirah ...'. In fact, as he himself says 
lower, the task of S&hh b. ‘Ali was to defend 
the Shargiyyah. 

p. 305: Quryyat (bis) read. Qurayyat (-&t). 

The &uthor gives & transliteration of Arabic 
words and names in his index. This has been 
done rather mechanically and there are 
mistakes some of which could hardly be 
found if he had taken the пашев from the 
sources. Thus for example Hamad for Hamad, 
Matrah for Matrah, Shakbüt for Shakhbit, eto. 

The descriptive bibliography is a good 
feature of the book. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


GEO WIDENGREN : Die Religionen Irans. 
(Die Religionen der Menschheit, Bd. 
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14.) xvi, 393 pp. Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer Verlag, 1965. DM 39. 


The present work by Professor Widengren 
can be regarded as а summary and в culmina- 
tion of the author's work over many years. 
That work was begun with the author's book 
Hochgotiglaube ım alten Iran (Uppsala and 
Leipzig, 1938), characteristically sub-titled 
Erne religionsphdnomenologische Untersuchung, 
followed by a great number of monographs 
and large-scale books on a variety of themes, 
all marked by the same wide comparative 
method. The book under review, based as it 
18 on the author’s enormous range of know- 
ledge, displays this system at its best, but also 
demonstrates some of its grave weaknesses. 
'The reviewer feels with regret that he cannot 
accept much of what Professor Widengren has 
to say about the religious history of Iran. 

The range of themes discussed in Die 
Religionen Irans 18 uncommonly wide. The 
book covers, in 10 chapters, the pre-Zoroastrian 
period, the life and teaching of Zoroaster, the 
oldest Zoroastrian community, Median and 
Old Persian religions, the religion of the North 
Iranian peoples, the Parthian and Sasanian 
periods, the religions of the Sogdians and the 
Sakas, and the history of Zoroastrianiam in 
Tran and India after the Muslim conquests. The 
non-specialist reader may not be aware of the 
fact that for some of the subjects mentioned 
above there is very little material which 
contains direct information of any kind. It is 
regrettable that the mode of presentation is 
such that the reader is not given help towards 
appreciating the lack of evidence, and in con- 
sequence the speculative nature, of many of the 
statements based on indirect, sometimes re- 
mote, information. As an example one may 
quote the discussion concerning the pre- 
Zoroastrian religion of Iran, where Pahlavi 
works of the ninth century A.D. are quoted to 
desoribe a situation prevailing some 1500 years 
earlier ; or the chapter on the Sogdian religion 
which 18 based, to a large extent, on the use of 
words in Buddhist, Manichaean, or Christian 
writings. A large proportion of the book is 
thus based on hypothesis and surmise, but 
only œ careful checking of references and 
quotations will bring this fact to light. The 
tone of the book does not usually betray the 
uncertainty that this type of material calls for. 

Professor Widengren endorses a number of 
theories concerning Iranian religion which 
have not gained the universal acclaim of 
scholars in the field. He thus combines in his 
presentation the easential views of Н. 8. Nyberg 
with those of Georges Dumézil, S. Wikander, 
and 8. Hartman. Each one of these theories 
has at least some points of merit, though none, 
in my opmion, is acceptable as an explanation 
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of the most important facts of Iranian religious 
history. The synthesis of all brings out a 
conception of that history which does not 
correspond to the Ше that wo know for 
certain about the character of Iranian culture. 
Among other hypothetical reconstructions one 
may also point out the large space devoted to в 
description of Zurvanism, which Professor 
Widengren places already very early in Iranian 
history; the evidence for this is again very 
flimsy. 

Only a few detailed examples to illustrate 
the pointe made above can be given here. It ів 
obviously impossible within the scope of a re- 
view to try and register reactions, doubts, and 
disagreementa with regard to points of detail 
in а book so rich in material which deals with 
a subject which bristles with so many difficul- 
ties. A passage from the Pahlavi Riváyat 
serves to illustrate the idea of the cosmic 
Urmensch in the chapter entitled ‘ Die vor- 
zarathustrische Periode ’ (р. 9 f.). The passage 
contains a description of how the world was 
created from the members of the primeval 
cosmic man, and is compared to a Mahābhārata 
text where a parallelism between members of 
the deity’s body and the parte of the universe 
is evident. The two texts differ profoundly 
from each other ın the meaning and structure 
of what they convey; the Iranian text can 
hardly be called ‘ pantheistic’. They are both 
rather late, and therefore cannot easily be 
assumed to reflect the pre-historic Indo- 
Iranian period. It is nevertheless conceivable 
that both contain survivals of a similar mytho- 
logical theme, but one must first try and 
eliminate the irrelevant traits m each. The 
methodological difficulties in this connexion 
have not been alluded to here or elsewhere in 
the book, where similar problems arise. 

The subject of ‘ Kultgenossenschaften in 
pre-Zoroastrian Iran (pp. 23 ff.) is particularly 
beset with uncertainties. It was Wikander’s 
idea, adopted and amplified by Professor 
Widengren, that the wolves mentioned in the 
Zoroastrian texts are actually men belonging 
to warrior societies, masked as wolves in 
primitive Aryan rites, and that the jahtka of 
the Avesta is nothing but a woman associated 
with the ' Mánnerbund' by way of free love. 
This type of assertion is ın principle very 
hard either to prove or to refute, as it depends 
on an arbitrary interpretation of words in the 
texte. It is, however, fairly certam that the 
term ‘ wolf’ which occurs in the Vendidad and 
the Dénkard passages quoted by Professor 
Widengren in his Hochgotiglaube im alten Iran, 
and referred to generally in the present book, 
designates figuratively those who belong to the 
Ahremanian realm; nothing in the texts 
suggests, let alone requires, any association of 
the type described by the two Swedish 
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scholars. One book of the lost Avesta was 
devoted to showing that wolves were worthy to 
be killed (read abar zant&n-arzánigih (Е) gurg) ; 
among ' wolves ' two-footed ones deserve to be 
Jalled more than four-footed ones (read andar 
gurgün tzanišn-tar-& hàn i$ 2-zang, DEM, 
729.13 £., of. Widengren, Hochgotiglaube, 328). 
Some of the textual quotations adduced in 
this connexion are wrongly translated; thus 
DEM, 730.13 ff. (quoted im Hochgottglaube, 
329), reads: abar xwüstag # anérdn be dwarénd 
ud éd % az-ež paydág ku man ce gurg ce hayyar 
‘On the property brought by non-Iranians, 
and that which is manifest from it, namely, 
“What is a ‘wolf’ and what 15 a friend to 
me’’’. The contrast between ‘wolf’, ie. 
daevic creature, and friend or helper is typically 
Zoroastrian. 

The Sogdian term fywny is introduced 
(р. 327) by the words: ' Neben арт Priester 
begegnen wir dem Propheten ...', The term 
occurs in Christian and Mani n texte, and 
is apparently connected to a verb meaning ‘ to 
foresee’. It 18 quite possible that this is not an 
original designation for a prophet in Sogdian, 
a function which may or may not have existed 
in ancient Sogdian culture, but that it was 
merely coined from an existing root for 
the translation of a Judaeo-Christian term. 
Similarly, the word тируу (p. 329, n. 73) 
cannot teach us much about Sogdian religion. 
It is taken from a text for which we have the 
Syriac original, which shows here ragüe : this 
original text comes from Western Iran. We 
are given an example of a text describing 
mourning customs (p. 325), but are not told 
that the text is a faithful rendering of а 
Buddhist Chinese original, which is extant and 
has been published and translated, It is true 
that that text contains the word ’;J’ywn, and 
that that word is etymologically' related to 
Pahlavi &wan, but one fails to see the impor- 
tance of this faot. Related words are not 
always identical in different languages. The 
Iranian loan-word ın Armenian, gerezman, was 
shown by Henning (TPS, 1945, 157 ff.) to 
have existed in various forms in Median, 
Sogdian, and Persian. It was not possible, 
however, to define it more precisely than by 
stating that it referred to some form of a tomb. 
This word is quoted three times in the book 
under review (pp. 192, 241, 326), with reference 
to Parthian and Sogdian burial customs, 
without, however, appreciably increasing our 
knowledge of either. The derivation from 
*zomarkana- was expressly rejected by Henning 
on good grounds. The relevance of the reference 
to J. Darmesteter, Études iraniennes, тт, 132 f., 
in this connexion is questionable. The same 
kinds of complaints could be made avith regard 
to the treatment of the Khotanese and Osetio 
material. The present book is thus full of & 
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great number of references to words which are 
vaguely related to the general theme of the 
book, but which tell us little besides the fact of 
their occurrence. It does not seem very useful, 
in general, to study a vocabulary without texts 
with the intention of putting together the 
picture of an unknown culture. One may 
similarly ask whether it is legitimate, or good 
method, to neglect the study of texts for what 
they can tell us about their own period and 
culture, in favour of treating them аз a mere 
conglomeration of survivals and fragments of 
an ancient and lost culture. 

It will be clear, I hope, that the point of the 
criticism made here 1s not that the book under 
review contains a certain number of inac- 
curacies and unacceptable statements. This 
is impossible to avoid in a book of such magni- 
tude, and few can hope to approach the vast 
erudition displayed by the author. The re- 
viewer feels, however, that he cannot acoept 
certain basic aspects of the author's approach 
to his subject and of the way he uses his source 
materials. The book remains nevertheless an 
impressive monument to the work of a whole 
school of Iranian scholars, who have provoked 
thought and enriched the field of Iranian 
religious history with many insights. It is also 
important for the over-all and unified view it 
offers of a complicated subject, and for the 
enormous mass of materials it has brought 
together and interpreted in a stimulating 
manner. 

8. SHAKED 


Paoro DarrmÀ: L’immigrazione dei 
Saka mella Drangiana. (Istituto 
Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo 


Oriente. Centro Studi e Scavi 
Archeologici in Asia. Reports and 
Memoirs, Vol. Іх.) xvi, 126 pp., 2 


maps. Roma: IsMEO, 1967. L 6,000. 


The region of Sistén (Seistan), embracing the 
delta of the river Helmand, and divided to-day 
between Iran and Afghanistan, is one which 
offers notable prospects for archaeology. The 
ancient prosperity of the land 18 attested still 
by the maze of disused canals, and a multitude 
of bizarre ruins; yet the modern landscape 
presents а scene of frightening desolation. The 
present volume (like the two which follow in 
the series) aims to set forth the literary and 
philological evidence for the area. Неге the 
early historical period is covered, from the 
conquest of Cyrus the Great (c. 545 в.с.) to the 
advent of the Sasanians (c. д.р. 225). The evi- 
dence, it must be said, culled mainly from the 
Classical authors, is exiguous 1n the extreme. 
Professor Daffinà has certainly extracted all 
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that can be got from it. Apart from the 
instructive digression of ch. ii, on the date 
of Isidore of Charax, which provides a pene- 
trating review of recent work on Characene, 
the sub-Parthian kingdom at the head of the 
Persian Gulf; and of ch. v, which analyses 
wider aspects of the Saka migration, the work 
181n effect an extended commentary on sections 
15-19 of Isidore’s ‘Parthian stations’. The 
name of the province, Sakastan > Segistén 
> Sistàn ‘ Land of the Saka’ is itself the chief 
evidence that the Saka migration of the first 
century в.о. travelled by this route. The author 
finds it attested first imn the Zaxaorar} of 
Isidore, but on p. 74 returns to the sarvasa 
sakastanasa puyae of the Mathura Lion Caprtal 
msoription, a text surely drafted between 77 
and 58 в.о., even ifinscribed later. In the latter 
context the expression covers a wider ‘Saka 
Empire’. Professor Daffini examines many 
classic problems of local geography. Can the 
Kāpišaąkāniš of the Bisitün inscription (р. 24) 
be identified with the Classical Capisa 
(Begram) ? Should we (p. 32) with Vincent 
Smith, (The early history of India, 1924, 158 ; 
Asoka, р. 66) take as a fact the statement of 
Strabo, xv, 689 and 724, and Pliny, v1, 78 that 
the provinces of Gedrosia, Arachoma, Aria, 
and the Paropamisadas were effectively ceded 
by Seleucus to Candragupta ? Evidently Pro- 
feasor Daffina inclines to the view of Tarn, 
who called this tradition ‘ a historical absurdity 
of unknown origin’. Yet the recent discovery 
of two Aéoka inscriptions at Qandahar and 
one at Lamghin comes awkwardly for the 
sceptical view (of the second and last, at 
least). So he is obliged to admit that A&oka 
t esercitava in qualche modo su autorità’ and 
that ‘i governanti locali riconoscessero formal- 
mente la sua alta sovranità’. The well-known 
crux of Orosius (v, 4, 16) on Mithradates І 
(* Omnes praeterea gentes, quae mter Hydas- 
pen fluvium et Indum iacent, subegit. Ad In- 
diam quoque eruentem extendit imperium ’) 
is interestingly treated. The Hydaspes 
is coupled with the ‘Medus Hydaspes’ of 
Vergil (Georg. v1 should be read as Georg. 1v), 
and identifled with the Choaspes of Susiana ; 
so that the passage refers to the Parthian 
king's invasion of Elymais, and not to a 
fantastic expedition to the Jhelum. On p. 90 
is raised а point of broader mterest. Foreign 
scholars are often puzzled by the claim of 
Italian archaeologists to have located Ctesias’ 
aty of 'Zann' at Qal‘a-yi Nau ш Iranian 
territory. The Greek author does not explicitly 
say that this place lay in Sistan, but presum- 
ably the appellation 18 a form of the well-known 
city-name Zareng (Zaran]), the Sist&n capital, 
an interpretation endorsed by Professor 
Daffünà. Yet the one sure fact in the historical 
topography of Sistán is that Islamic Zaranj is 
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represented by the extensive rums at Nad 
‘Ali m Afghanistan. Unless the toponym was a 
continuous survival at this place from ancient 
times, evidence for the location of Achaemenid 
Zranks is totally lacking. Thus 1f indeed Qal'a- 
yı Nau represents Zranka or ‘Zann’, 
archaeological evidence still to come will be 
needed to provide a logical basis for the identi- 
fication. Ch. vu, ‘ Geografia storica ’, 15 indeed 
the kernel of the work under review. Profeesor 
Daffnà rejects Tarn’s localization of Proph- 
thasia near the Hamifin lake, and, on thestrength 
of the bematists’ measurement of 1600 stades 
from Harat reverts to the traditional identifica- 
tion with Farah. He queries the long-standing 
identifications of Bis, Гарі, and № with 
Bust, Gimshk, and Neh, and identifies the 
mysterious Kopé« with Karka. Everywhere it 
is clear that when the evidence is so flimay, any 
conclusions drawn must be exceedingly hypo- 
thetical, and we may sympathize with the 
author’s misgivings when he speaks, in another 
context (p. 61) of ‘ questa ridda di congetture 
e dı identificazioni а catena 6 singolare...’. 
However, the purpose of the book is to pomt 
the questions. It is to the land itself that we 
must look for answers. 
A. D. Н. BIVAR 


GERHARD Dorrrer: Turkische und 
mongolische Elemente im Neupersi- 
schen, unter besonderer Berucksichts- 
gung älterer neupersischer Geschichte- 
quellen, vor allem der Mongolen- und 
Timuridenzert. Ва. пі:  turkische 
Elemente im Neupersischen, фут bis 
каў. (Akademie der Wissenschaften 
und der Literatur in Mainz. Ver- 
óffentlichungen der Orientalischen 
Kommission, Bd. xx.) [v], 670 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1967. DM 144. 


Dr. Doerfer's third volume follows the 
pattern of the two previous volumes and con- 
tains the Turkish words numbered 1016-1708. 
The work, which when completed will be an 
1ndispensable book of reference for the philolo- 
gist and historian alike, в undeniably а 
product of immense labour. In an extensive 
work of this nature, no scholar could avoid 
some errors. The presence of these, however 
numerous and disturbing, certainly does not 
undermine the value of the work as a whole, 
which lays a solid basis for further studies. 
While looking forward with the utmost interest 
to the fourth and final volume, which with its 
various indexes will make full use and dis- 
cussion of this work possible, I will offer here, 
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as in my previous reviews, only a few remarks. 

р. 22: the author withdraws hisicategorical 
assertion concernmg the ethnio origin of 
Nava’l by proposing the deletion of the 13 lines 
on this matter from the first volume (т, 43, 1]. 
20-33), but strangely enough at the same time 
he speaks of an ‘eminent Uzbek’, who 
according to the source he used is none other 
than the Timirid Sultan Husain Mirza. 

р. 36: for nahibi cavudini daylati gwda 
gardin ilad-jigar-rd ab garddnida ‘die 
Furcht vor den Hofwtchtern des allumfas- 
senden Reiches loste die Stahlleber auf’, 
read: ... daylat gurdayi gurdáni . ... ‘ the fear 
of the guards of the kingdom melted the 
kidneys of the heroes of steel livers’. 

p. 191: éahr v 14%. Here ia cannot be a 
suffix denoting ‘fellow’, for, in that case, v 
will remain unexplained : taf means ‘ outside’, 
and dahr v tað ‘ city and provinces '. 

p. 524: Dr. Doerfer objects, rightly, to 
Minorsky’s gonuémtét ‘ conversation (1)' and 
proposes ganismi ‘das sich an einer Sache 
sattigen', which besides making no sense m 
this context, is impossible because the word 
ocours elsewhere in the poems of Pür-i Bah& 
written plene as г Lj The variant dar 


which precedes g. 1s better than bà, thus the 
hemistich is to be translated as ‘let us make 
peace in friendship’, of. Persian , ham-nsdin 
‘frend’. ' 

p. 598: kasma: müyi бапа bāšad ki zanan 
аз sarı zulf bibarand . . . v bar hasār guzarand v 
baʻarabi gūyand zulf 'amali ast ‘ einige 
Haare, die die Frauen ala Locken tragen, . . . 
und unter Vorspiegelung falscher "Tateachen 
anbringen; аг. nennt man das zulf 'amali 
[“ kunstliche Locke "]'. What Dr. Doerfer 
reads as bibarand < burdan ‘to carry’ 16 in 
fact biburand < buridan ‘to cut’! (after all 
this is the definition of kàsma < kas-‘ to cut’), 
and furthermore the verb burdan in Persian has 
not, ав the German ‘tragen °, the meaning of 
‘to wear’; and Dr. Doerfer’s reading bar 
Gasdr (Persian prep. bar 4- Arabio hasār) is 
nothing but ba rufedr ‘on face’. The most 
arbitrary change of ba'2; * some ' to ba'arabi ‘ in 
Arabic’ apparently is to justify his omission 
of the tzafa after zulf. Translate: ‘some hair 
that the women cut from (their) locks . . . and 
put on their faces, some say it is a false lock’. 

p. 601: kulak, gulak. Dr. Doerfer after 
considering the possibilities of а Turkish 
etymology, discards ıt for various reasons, 
mainly because the word occurs in a verse of 
Sizani (twelfth century) and, во he alleges, at 
that time Turkish words in Persian were ‘ quite 
rare’. He proposes as most likely the reading 
gulak < Pers. gui ‘das nicht nur “ Blume, 
Bhite"', sondern auch den “ besten Teil einer 
sache " bedeutet’. In this context this inter- 
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pretation makes no sense. gulak is indeed a 
Persian word and gulak zadan ‘ to blame, to 
reproach ' 18 а well-known expression. In the 
same poem of Süzani in which gulak (zadan) 
occurs there are the following Turkish words: 
čičak ‘flower’, зар ‘knife’, yalak ‘ waist- 
coat’, and the phrase qonug kdrük ‘do you 
want a guest ?’. 
Т. GANDJEI 


Hans E. Үп: The traditional crafts 
of Persia, their development, tech- 
nology, and influence on Eastern and 
Western civilizations. xxiv, 405 pp., 
4 plates. Cambridge, Mass., and 
London: M.I.T. Press, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, [1967]. $25, 
£10. 


The author, by training an engineer, spent 
five years ın Persia as principal of the technical 
college in Shir&z towards the end of the reign 
of Riżā Shih. During this period he made an 
extensive study of the traditional crafts of 
Persia, and the results of his researches are 
embodied in this work. It is divided into sec- 
tions on metalworking, woodworking, building 
and ceramic, textile and leather, and agricul- 
tural and food-treating crafts. Each section 
contains a brief historical survey of pre- 
Islamic and Islamic developments of the craft 
1n question, for which the author relies mainly 
on secondary sources. Coming to the modern 
period, the author writes from wide personal 
experience and it is here that the great value of 
his work lies. He brings out the special achieve- 
ments of Persian craftsmen, the mnovations 
which they introduced into various crafts, and 
also the changes of technique resulting from 
foreign influences. He shows how medieval 
traditions have survived, notably in the book- 
binding craft; and has an interesting diagram 
of stonemasons’ marke found in Persepolis 
(fifth century 5.0.) and on Safavid buildings 
(seventeenth century A.D.) which show a 
marked similarity. The section on building 
crafts, showing how climatic conditions 
influenced the style of buildings, is particularly 
good, as also is that on tertile crafts. The 
description of the different types of looms, 
based on the author’s personal observations, 
is very detailed. The section on the preparation 
of vegetable dyes is of considerable interest. 
The craft was passed down from father to son, 
and the details have not before been fully 
recorded. The section on agricultural crafts, 
including a detailed description of the various 
ploughs, wains, and other agricultural imple- 
ments, is good. The author rightly points out 
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that ‘ the Perman peasant has done remarkably 
well with the means at his disposal’ (p. 260). 
In short, the book is а mine of interesting 
information. It has a useful bibliography and 
& brief review of some of the more important 
works used, and a glossary of technical terms. 
This will be of use not only to those interested 
in the development of Persian technology, 
but also to Imguists and philologists. In 
assembling these terms and giving an 
accurate translation of them, the author has 
performed a valuable service. Many of them 
have not been recorded before, and some are 
likely to be forgotten as the traditional crafts 
die out and are replaced by modern industrial 
techniques. 

The book is well illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. The map, however, would have 
been more helpful if 1t had included physical 
features. The book has been excellently pro- 
duced and there are few misprints; among 
them read Tha‘albi (or according to the 
transliteration used Sa‘alibi) for Ta‘alibr 
(p. 143); and Marv Dašt for Marv-e Dašt 
(p. 247). The ‘Abbasids were hardly a ‘ Persian 
House’ (p. 142). For ballüi read balūt (р. 335 
et passim). Gavan is an alternate form for 
дагал (p. 346). Kondeh (plough sole) is used 
in Isfahan as well as Khurasan (p. 355). 
Anossoff’s paper ‘ On the bulat’ (p. 305) has 
been translated and discussed in an appendix 
in J. Abbott’s Narrative of a journey from 
Heraut to Khiva (London, 1884). 

- This is à book of fundamental importance, 
which will be indispensable for students of 
Persian technology, and an essential basis for 
those writing monographs on the development 
of the different crafts. 

ANN Е. 8. LAMBTON 


Nicoard BELDICRANU (ed.): Code de 
lots coutumtéres de Mehmed II: 
Kitaba qavānin-i 'Orfiyye ‘Osmani. 
41 pp. 4- 67 pp. facsims. Wiesbaden : 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1967. DM 40. 


An Ottoman ganiinndme preserved in а 
Vienna manuscript (apparently Н.О. 143/2 = 
Flugel 1813) was first published in 1912-18, 
as the supplement to nos. 16-19 of TOEM, by 
Mehmed ‘Arif, who controlled the Vienna text 
with the help of five late or undated manu- 
scripts in Istanbul. The catalogue description 
of one and particularly the explicit title of 
another—Addhd дапам Sultan Sulayman 
Khan—induced the editor to attribute the 
work to the reign of Süleymün (1520-66), 
though he was aware of the chronological 
difficulties that this involved: Belgrade, for 
example, taken in 1521, seems from the text 
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to be still unconquered, so that little leeway 
was left. Nevertheless Mehmed ‘Arif’s con- 
clusion has been generally accepted, and by 
common consent (though О. L. Barkan’s 
hesitations should be mentioned) this text 
has been called ‘ the gantinndme of Suleyman ’. 

In the summer of 1985, however, Dr. 
Beldiceanu discovered, in the very rich 
collection of Bay Izzet Koyunoğlu at Konya, 
а fully-vocalized manuscript, presenting sub- 
stantially the same text, which was copied in 
907/1601—i.e., in the latter half of the reign 
of Suleym&n’s grandfather Bayezid П. This 
most important discovery (announced in 
Sudost-Forachungen, xxiv, 1965, 104-5) des- 
troys Mehmed 'Árif's suggestion that the codo 
was first compiled under Suleyman I. Although 
the same MS (hereafter K) has come to the 
notice of at least two other scholars (Halil 
Inaleik and the late Uriel Heyd, both of 
whom seized on the significance of ita date), 
the priority of publication belongs to Dr. 
Beldiceanu. 

It must be said, however, that this book is 
something of a disappointment. It is a 
facsimile of the 06 folios of K, preceded by 
13 pp. of introduction and an index of terms 
and proper names. It thus represente little 
more than а do-it-yourself kit, not cheap, 
from which the reader is to make his own 
emendations to the printed text. 

The index is of limited value: it is doubtful 
whether it will allow ‘même aux non-initiés 
А l'éoriture arabe d'avoir une idée du contenu ’, 
for they (and the initiés too) need at the least 
a translation of the terms. This index is not 
even complete: it lacks for instance, agtarma 
(19r) bid‘ai-+ ma‘raf (48r, 55r), boyun(-la-) 
(55v, 62r), eXmelu (10v), ihyā (45v), órü (46v), 
su basar (28r), and several extra references, e.g. 
azadlu qul (add 12v), mudterek and müsterek- 
lu (add 10v), yemlik (add 28v). And why the 
insistence on yava for ‘stray animal’, when 
this text, like MS a.f.39, clearly has yuva or 
youa (attested in Kitab al-idrak, 99, with the 
definition al‘a’tr, and by Ibn Kemél’s pun 
[defter vir, facsimile, 259-60], where it is said, 
of fleeing Christian troops, that the local 
people ol yova kurdlara yuva oldilar, ‘ became 
a refuge for those straying wolves ')? 

The editor describes five other manuscripts 
(Revan, Vienna, Paris), and gives a con- 
cordance of four of them with K and the 
TOEM text. It is difficult to see on what 
criterion, beyond acoessbility, these have 
been selected, for as he rightly says (p. 11) 
copies of this text аге common : in a mezuntyet 
tezi of 1947 Lotfi Ernur (Ist. Un. Lib., tez 
1488) discusses and compares & further 1l in 
Istanbul, and he was unable to consult several 
others which had not then returned from their 
wartime evacuation, 
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Dr. Beldiceanu asserts in his introduction 
that this was the first codification of the 
Ottoman customary laws, that it was carried 
through on the orders of Mehemmed 1I between 
1477 and 1481, and—as his title mncompro- 
misingly indicates—that K representa, in all 
but (perhaps) a few details, this code. The first 
proposition is certamly strongly supported by 
the wording of the introduction] with its 
mention of a sultan's command that the 
current regulations should be written down 
and codified (bir müjelled defter olmast); and 
this wording is indeed reminiscent of the 
'Leys-züde' gününnáme of Mehemmed П, 
which has the further explicit note that there 
had not been an earlier codification (text, 
10.8: defter olunmayub). But thellatter was 
called for to meet the new circunistances of 
the completion of the Palace, with its 
divinkhane and ita ‘arz-odasf, and of the 
Sahn. No doubt the many conquests of the 
reign entailed a reviston, perhaps drastic, of 
the general penal and tax сойе,! but it is 
a priori improbable that the : Ottomans 
(unlike such neighbours as Uzun Hasan) had 
had no general code before 1477. 

The ‘ Kraelitz ’ gqànünnáme (MOG, 1, 13-48) 
Dr. Beldiceanu dismisses (pp. 11, 15) as being 
merely a fragment of this, the definitive, code. 
The Kraelitz text 18 certainly a muddle, and 
it arouses some suspicion from the mere fact 
that even now only one manuscript of this 
recension is known. But this argument might 
out both ways: whilst the uniqueness of the 
Vienna text could be attributed to its being 
ац aberrant and careless excerpt from the 
‘real’ qgününnüme of Mehemmed П, the 
explanation might simply be that its text, as 
representing an earlier version of the|j' Ottoman 
gantiinname’, is rare because it "was soon 
superseded. To take one much-commented 
point: the Kraelitz text states (p. 47, $22) 
that 2% customs is to be paid on goods from 
* Wallachia, Constantinople, Europe. ..’; and, 
as Kraelitz justly commented, this provision 
must stem from a period before thé taking of 
Constantinople in 1453. In the equivalent 
clause in K (18r / ТОЕ М, 22) ‘ Constantinople ' 
has been dropped—and surely not by accident 
but by design. Furthermore the Kraehtz text 
contains none of the references, scattered 
through the text of K on which Dr. Beldiceanu 
bases his argumenta (рр. 15-18)—very sound 
in themselves—for 1477 or 1478 as the terminus 
post quem of K ; if this is merely an acoident 
it makes ‘Kraelitz’ an oddly’ selective 
fragment. 

To turn now to the terminus ante quem of K. 
K contains one date, in a note (9r) appended 
to a clause on the torture of suspects (TOE M, 
p. 9): 'that this question should be dealt 
with thus was commanded by Sultan B&yezid 
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on I9 Dhu '1-Qa'da 900'. Dr. Beldiceanu 
remarks (p. 18) that this entry indicates ‘ qu'il 
y в eu une misge à jour sous Bayezid IT’, and 
concedes that there may be in K other such 
mises à jour which had entered the text 
between 1481 and 1501. How the note on the 
ferman of 900 is to be interpreted is not olear : 
it may be that the whole clause dates only from 
900/1498, the note having been dropped in the 
other MSS ; but m my view the note, referring 
{о а fermàn confirming an earlier regulation, 
had been entered in the margin of an earlier 
manuscript and from there had crept into the 
text of K (the addition apulamak ... ri'ayet 
edub seems to be similar, a gloss to the meyl u 
muhaba of ТОЁ М, 59.15), so that the clause 
could well belong to an earlier reign. 

There are other clauses, however, whose 
attribution to Mehemmed 1 seems more 
suspect than this. One whole chapter (bad 3, 
fast 0 = TOEM, 65-9; К, 60r64v) is 
concerned with the abolition of various 
'bid'ats?, all its provisions (apparently) 
except the last relating to Karaman. When 
Ó. L. Barkan reproduced this chapter 
(Kanunlar, 42-5, after МВ Agir Ef. 1004) he 
showed (pp. lxvii, 39-40) that the reforms 
probably belonged to a tahrir carried out by 
Muhyieddin ‘Vildin’. The date of this 
tahrir is unknown, but the one reference in 
the text to ‘Jem Sultan’ seemed to Barkan 
to imply that Jem was regarded as a former 
governor of Karaman—so that the tahrir was 
made not under Mehemmed but under 
Bayezid. ‘There are in fact some further 
himte: the proemium of the fermān quoted 
at Kanunlar, 40, strongly suggests that it was 
issued in the name of Bayezid; and at one 
point (TOE M, 67; К, 62v-03r) а regulation 
made by ‘ merhüm khudavendigar ’ is declared 
confirmed (mugarrer). Since this ' late sultan ' 
сап only be Mehemmed, the confirmation 
was presumably made on behalf of Bayerid. 
(Two other 'Karaman' paragraphs [TOHM, 
32-3, 42.7-11] contain references to the 
köhne defter; unless two tahrirs of Karaman 
were carried out under Mehemmed these 
clauses too must belong to the reign of B&yezid.) 
This chapter ends with а paragraph on a 
bid'at current ‘smce the time of Büleymün 
Pasha’ in ‘Semendre shehri’, which the 
editor takes (p. 36, n. 5) to be a township in 
Karaman. This seems over-ingenious: not 
only is * Bemendre ' elsewhere in the text the 
important Ottoman fortress апа frontier- 
province of Smederevo on the Danube, but 
its governor ın 807/1492 was a certain Khádim 
Suleyman Pasha (Hammer, GOR, п, 302, 
followmg Sa‘deddin, п, 69); if, as seems 
likely, he is the Suleymin named in the 
gününnüme, this paragraph too 18 a mise d jour 
of the reign of Bayezid П. The editor notes 
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(pp. 12-18) that the Vienna MS mixt 870 
lacks this whole chapter of bid‘ats. Might the 
explanation for this be not that the copyist 
skipped it but that this represents an earlier 
recension of the text ? 

For the time bemg at least it would seem 
prudent to define K as representing not the 
qününnüme of this or that sultan but merely 
‘the Ottoman qaànünnüáme' in force (to the 
best of its copyist’s knowledge) in 1501. 
These manuscripta were written not as 
museum pieces but to be of practical value, 
as the numerous side-notes of K, to facilitate 
reference, indicate (while the headmg of MS 
Veliyuddin 1969, apparently of the reign of 
Suleyman, is significant: — Qanünname-i 
‘Othman ki shymdy mugarrerdur ‘aa it ів now 
in force’). A comparison of the numerous 
manuscripts might make it possible to date, 
approximately, the various modifications and 
accretions. 

The importance of K’s early date therefore 
lies in its testimony to the scope of the text in 
the year it was copied. Its mere age does not, 
of course, guarantee the correctness of all its 
readings in detail, and indeed some are 
patently corrupt. All the same, some of its 
variants seem to be excellent, e.g. gadiye for 
kimseye at ТОК M, 8.6 (confirmed by Kraelitz, 
p. 20, § 12), mestür olub telbisle murde veya 
ghayib deyt for ТОЕМ, 14.10, and the heading 
Qünün-i vilàyet- Rudnik for TOEM, 26. But 
there are numerous minor variants, where 
в few words are extra to or lacking from the 
TOEM text, whose assessment 18 в very 
delicate matter, especially because the TOR M 
text cannot be regarded as a satisfactory 
scholarly edition. Some points are not too 
difficult: K (lke Kraelitz) lacks the two 
clauses TOEM, 4.1-2 and 6.11 on the rate 
of fines for Christians, which are presumably 
a clarificatory addition; К lacks TOEM, 
20.7-9 (beginning Ba‘dahu...), clearly a 
тазе д jour, like merfü' and the extra sentence 
at 64.6 for K teklif, and tho section 40.7-16. 
But is it merely an accident that the section 
TOEM, 21.1-20 is transposed to appear after 
27.172 What significance belongs to the 
reading uč biylik timar for ad binden besh biye 
varinja at 13.1-2; or to ‘65’ for ‘75’ at 
50.23, and * 20° for ‘25’ at 23.15-17 ? Does 
K's addition resm-+ [+ ghanem ve] 'arüsiyye at 
TOEM, 38.17 indicate that two words have 
been lost by accident, or have they been 
dropped deliberately in view of the recasting 
in Il, 17-20? And ıs there a deliberate 
recasting at 2418—16? 

Dr. Beldiceanu promises (p. 10) a transla- 
tion. It is much to be hoped that he will, at the 
same time, give us a scholarly edition of the 
text, based if not on all at least on the most 
important manuscripts (Agir Ef. 1004, for 
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example, with its notes of which regulations 
are still in force and which superseded, sounds 
from Barkan's description to be of great 
mmportance). A sound text of this funda- 
mentel document is now long overdue, and 
there are few scholars whose research in 
Ottoman institutions has made them as well 
qualified to prepare it as Dr. Beldiceanu. 


Y. L. MÉNAGR 


G. L. Lewis: Turkish grammar. xxiv, 
303 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1967. 45s. 


Users of Dr. Lewis's very practical Teach 
yourself Turkish (EUP, 1953) will not be 
disappointed in their expectations from this 
much more elaborate treatment, which is 
designed, according to the dust-cover, * 0 
make accessible the sense of anything written 
in modern Turkish ’. It is a reference grammar, 
with 12 of ite 24 chapters arranged traditionally 
by ‘ parts of speech’ and using for the most 
part the traditional grammatical terminology. 
But in spite of this approach, which some (but 
not this reviewer) might criticize as outmoded, 
there is nothing old-fashioned about the texts 
on which Dr. Lewis has drawn for his numerous 
examples: this ‘modern Turkish’ is not a 
theoretical language of the study but authentic 
up-to-date and even with-it Turkish, covering 
neologisms and colloquialisms, the provin- 
cialisms which are tending to enter modern 
writing, and the fashionable devrik cumle. 

Just as dictionaries tend to tail off at 
XYZ as fatigue overtakes the compiler, во 
the thinnest chapters of a grammar are 
sometimes those on syntax; but in this book 
the discussions of modern Turkish syntax 
are the strongest sections, illustrated by lucid 
and penetrating analyses of sentence structure, 
with no skirting round difficulties or papering 
over of cracks. Dr. Lewis has & particular gift 
for bringing out the mechanics of the original 
by close translation and also for coming 
felicitous (if unorthodox) terms: the ‘ Janus 
construction’ and the ‘ bagibozuk oonstruc- 
tion’ deserve immortality. Valuable (and 
largely original) are the full discussions of the 
idiomatic use of -dir, of ‘ inferential’ -mig, of 
ne...ne..., of the ‘logical subject’ in the 
genitive, of the ‘ substantival sentence >, and 
the brief but definitive statement of the 
function of ddela. A chapter on sentence 
analysis gives a step-by-step unravellmg of 
two rather alarming but not untypically long 
sentences, and a collection of ‘further 
examples ’ illustrates how the potentialities of 
the language are exploited, 
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This book will certainly be instructive and 
indeed enjoyable reading to everyi student of 
Turkish who has already made some progrese 
in the language. The qualification is necessary, 
because the beginner 18 likely to have some 
difficulty in distinguishing the wood from the 
trees and also the prevailing vegetation from 
the more exotic growths. Dr. Lewis's ‘ general 
observations’ distributed through the text 
could profitably be supplemented by an 
introductory chapter bringmg together such 
points as word-formation (showing the prin- 
oiple linking chapters iv, xiv, and part of vili) ; 
assimilation (of which ' vowel harmony’ 18 
only а part); the fact that conjunctions and 
subordinate clauses are, in principle, not native 
to Turkish ; and the extensive exploitation of 
participle + copula to ‘create’ finite verbs. 
The seotions on the aocent of compound 
words (i, 39e) and on group-accent (1, 42) 
could be brought together, and might include, 
with a brief historical note, such (only apparent) 
anomalies as geliyor, gelérek. 

It is true that Dr. Lewis makes no claim to 
present an historical grammar; yet the 
presentation of the modern language could 
often be simplified by brief reference to 
historical developments. The ‘upes of the 
aorist’, а complicated feature excellently set 
out at pp. 117-18, make more sense if they 
are shown to be the residuum left to the 
aorist after its other early connotations had 
been taken over by the new -ecek and -iyor 
tenses ; tert makes sense as an old directive, 
аўиз as an old gerund, and -ens kadar as a 
survival of -en with its old function of verbal 
noun ; the protean uses of -ecek (and -esi) form 
в fairly logical pattern if viewed as reflecting 
а transition from an earher necessitative/ 
potential use to the relatively sophisticated 
connotation of ‘future fact’; and the 
gunes girmiyen ev construction (pp. 262-3) 
is presumably the archaic construction retained 
in а few contexts in modern Turkish as 
providing a useful nuance. The patadigms of 
the ‘subjunctive’ and the ‘imperative’ are 
set out (pp. 107, 132, 137) as geleyim, gelesin, 
gele, gelelim, etc. and , gel, gelsin, , eto. 
respectively. From the descriptive point of 
view this is impeccable (and is the system of 
Deny, $$ 643, 607 and Kononov, 8$ 502, 440) ; 
but the inquiring student might be helped by 
starting from the obsolete but complete con- 
jugations of ‘subjunctive-optative’ on the 
base -e (gele-m, gele-sin, gele, gele- vuz, ete.) and 
* hortative-imperative ' (geleyin > geleyim, gel, 
gelsin, gelelim, etc.) and seeing the modern 
‘subjunctive’ as an amalgam from these, 
with gelem long since displaced (e.g. in subor- 
dinate clauses) by geleyim and gele in the 
process of being displaced by gelsin. The 
statement with regard to -ecek (p. 168) that 
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‘the [future] participle is identical with the 
base ’ (dealt with on p. 112) is a rather unhappy 
consequence of having the chapter on par- 
ticiples following that on verbs; в needless 
ambiguity could be avoided by some such 
statement as ‘the future participle supphes 
the base for the future tense ’. 

Dr. Lewis introduces the question of 
Arabic and Persian loan-words (p. xx) with a 
somewhat doubtful statement: that on 
entering the Islamic empire the Turks adopted 
‘a host of Arabic words’, while later 
‘thousands of Persian words jomed the 
thousands of Arabic words that formed part 
of the educated Turk’s vocabulary’. This 
sequence might be true for the small educated 
class, but it seems unlikely for the ordinary 
mass of Turkish speakers whose language lies 
ultimately behind modern Turkish. If one 
must generalize, it is probably truer to say 
that the great invasion of ‘ Arabic’ loan- 
words ш Turkish occurred first—i.e. before 
the learned borrowings of the (?) fifteenth to 
nineteenth centuries—through the medium of 
Persian. (Even the basic theological terms 
suggest this, T using P namaz and (roza >s 
oruç rather than A galai and sawm.) In T, a) 
in P, A dad in loan-words is usually pronounced 
z; feminine nouns usually terminate in 
-ef/-at; tanwin often appears as -й; the 
* operation ’ of A verbal notions by etmek, ete., 
seems to be an imitation of the P device with 
kardan, etc.; and whereas several T idioms 
are explicable as (? old) calques from P, there 
do not seem to be many (or even any ?) from A. 
The linguistic evidence, even without the 
historical, suggests that by and large the 
Arabic loans in Turkish have been strained 
through Persian—jusb as the few ‘ English’ 
loan-words in modern Turkish usually bear 
the meanings and the pronunciations which 
they have aoquired in Franglais. 

One very useful section is Dr. Lewis's 
exposition, ш the course of his chapter on 
gerunds, of the gerund-equivalent, i.e. suoh 
consti uctions as ben geldiğim zaman (called by 
Deny ‘ locutions gérondives variables’). This 
is an elaboration, with full examples, of the 
point made by C. 8. Mundy (in BSOAS, 
хуп, 2, 1956, 293-4): that in such а con- 
struction the subject, 1f expressed, must be in 
the absolute case. Here I have two commenta. 
Firstly, 1t might be better to adhere to Deny’s 
defimtion of the gerund (§ 779) as a form 
invariable for person and number, and so 
move -difince and -diginden başka (pp. 183-4, 
§§ 16 and 19) beyond § 20. Secondly, Dr. Lewis, 
in distinguishing Orhan (abs.) geld gun 
yağmur yağdı and Orhan’tn (gen.) geldiği gun 
yağmurlu idi, implies that the gun of the 
former (the gerund-equivalent) is adverbial. 
I should prefer to explain the whole group as 
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the adverbial element, and to gun iteelf in such 
a looution I would give а neutral term— 
perhaps ‘determinant’: this I would define 
as the element which, appended to a -dik 
or an -ecek form differentiated by a possessive 
suffix, creates a gerund-equivalent and conveys 
to it its specific connotation of time, cause, 
concession, etc. This 1s not just a quibble: 
my own examples indicate that the syntactical 
position is rather more complicated than is 
implied in Dr. Lewis’s reference to ‘ gerund- 
equivalents [of time], contammg the words 
zaman or vakit, gun, an, stra, used adverbially 
[my italics] in the absolute form’: thus in 
Bu сау ónume çıktığı andanberi hep onun 
kupsinda yuruyorum (Y. Kadri), an, though 
not in the abs. саве, 18 not a ' qualified noun’ 
(for gay is not in the gen.), but a ‘ determinant ' 
(m the g.-e. çiktigi andanberi = (gerund) ¢tkals) ; 
во too sirada (100.) is a determinant ш Biz 
bu gonul işleriyle meşgul olduğumuz srada, 
zavalls Mehmet Alinin korktuğu başına geldi (Y. 
Kadrı), as is zamanlar (pl.) in Babama kizgin- 
ligum aşırı dereceyi bulduğu zamanlar meseld 
goyle hayaller kurardım (Orhan Kemal). This 
seems to be a matter of usage rather than rule : 
góre, which one might have expected, by 
analogy with gerunds of cause, to behave as & 
determinant when meaning ‘inasmuch as’, 
firmly remams a postposition, as in Parts 
sokaklarının 1879da elektrikle aydtnlatilmaga 
baslandufina gore... (Refik Halid); and with 
kadar usage seems to be still unsettled: in 
Avázim gis kadar ulumak ihtiyacın duydum 
(Y. Kadri) and All vucudumun dayandığı 
kadar çalışacağım (Regat Nuri) I cannot 
distinguish any nuance to explain the abs. 
case of avdztm in the former as against the gen. 
in the latter. 

In future editions, which will certainly be 
called for, the reader might be helped by an 
increase in the (already generous) cross- 
references ; and his morale might be sustained 
if the rarer ог leas important features were 
indicated to be such by employing (as in Deny, 
Kononov, and Kussling) the device of a smaller 
type-face : even with the warning that it now 
has a ‘restricted use’ the -esi form hardly 
deserves the status of ‘Future IL’ (p. 115). 
The value of the book for undergraduates 
would be enhanced by a fuller bibliography, 
listing at least the ‘ standard ' articles which, 
over the past 20 or 30 years, have dealt with 
the mam features of Turkish morphology and 
syntax. 

‘ Stimulating ’, in reviewer's jargon, can be 
both laudatory and also slightly pejorative. 


This reviewer has been stimulated almost. 


entirely in the laudatory sense, for he has 
learned a great deal from this book; and if, 
here and there, he is spurred to disagree, this 
is because Dr. Lewis 1з offermg answers to 
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several questions which nobody has thought 
of asking before. 


V. L. MÉNAGE 


Соввлро Pensa (ed.): D Abhisamaya- 


lamkaravrti di Arya-vimuktisena. 
Primo abhisamaya. (Serie Orientale 


Roma, xxxvi.) xv, 135 pp., plate. 
Roms: Istituto Italiano per il Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente, 1967. L 4,500. 


Nearly 40 years have elapsed since in 1930 
Professor Giuseppe Tucci mentioned that 
a manuscript of Aryavimuktisena’s commen- 
tary to the Abhwamayalamküra had been 
brought by him from Nepal and was ‘ being 
edited’ (cf. ‘Animadversiones Indicae ', 
JASB, NS, xxvi, 1, 1030, 127). Moreover, in 
the preface to his edition of Haribhadra’s 
Ablusamagülamkürüloka (GOS, ихп, Baroda, 
1932), which appeared as the first volume of 
the Prajüüpüramitüs, Professor "Tucci an- 
nounced that the second volume of this 
publication would contam Aryavimuktisena’s 
тті and a collection of material on Haribhadra 
and Vimukt&sena. Owing to the immensenees 
of the task it is not surprising that this project 
had not come to fruition until now, when 
Dr. Corrado Pensa has come forward with his 
partial edition of Aryavimuktisena’s commen- 
tary to the Abhwamayülamküra ; пог is it 
surprising to know that Professor Tucc: had 
recognized the importance and promise latent 
in the text of this commentary. (He has, by the 
way, also referred to the possession of the MS 
in his other publications.) Without seamg the 
MS one can gauge the dimension of Dr. Pensa’s 
undertaking by the fact that the first instal- 
ment of his publication contaims only the edi- 
tion of the commentary to the first abhisamaya 
of Maitreyanütha's complete opus. 

There is little need to attempt here an 
evaluation of the AbAisamayülamküra ав a 
milestone in the formulation of Маћауёпа 
Buddhist thinking. This has been done with 
various degrees of emphasis by a number of 
scholars, e.g. Stcherbatsky, Tucoi, and 
Wogihara, each of whom published the text, 
and E. Conze, whose more recent (1954) 
brilliant translation of the AbAtsamaydlamkdra 
is accompanied by a rich oritical apparatus 
and detailed vocabularies (Serie Orientale 
Roma, ут), and followed through by а pene- 
tratmg description and analysis in his 
‘Maitreya’s Abhisamaydlamkara’ (East and 
West, v, 3, 1954). The reader may only care 
to be reminded that, as an epitomized account 
of the vast and unwieldy Prajfiapiramita 
literature, the Abhisamaydlamkara ів an 
invaluable aid to a ' tidier ' comprehension of 
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Buddhist metaphysics presented ип the in- 
terpretation of the Yog&cárins ог rather the 
Yogücára- M&dhyamika-svütantrike school. 
On the other hand, however, the telegraphic 
style of this work, as 18 the case with so many 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist works, does not 
make it easy to grasp the full impact of the 
doctrine, which the text tends to impart. 
This, of course, is in а great measure remedied 
by the commentaries, of which 21:are said to 
have been written. 

The publications of the Sanskrit text of 
Haribhadra’s commentary, the Abhisamayd- 
lamküráloka, and Obermiller’s comments on 
parts of the text based on Tibetan material 
have not only enabled us to understand the 
Abhisamagalamküra itself better but have also 
offered the student the beneflt of kmowledge of 
another thinker's view-point. 

The next important stage leading to а 
further olarification of the text is Dr. Corrado 
Pensa's edition of the commentary by Árya- 
vimuktisena. As material for the publication 
of this commentary, the Abhtsa mkara- 
vriti, he used the MS offered him by Professor 
Tucci (of. above). The publication, as men- 
tioned before, contains the text of the com- 
mentary to the first abhisamaya pnly; but 
the student of the Prajfíápàramit& will be 
grateful to Dr. Pensa that he has not chosen to 
delay publication until the conclusion of his 
work on the entire text and, instead, has 
provided в most useful and excellently executed 
edition of one-eighth of it. He hss thereby 
supplied ample and ideally suitable material 
for a textbook. The text of the commentary 
has been conveniently divided by!the editor 
into sections according to the content; each 
section is furnished with a heading in Italian 
and, where appropriate, with Sanskrit equiva- 
lente. The Sanskrit text, printed. in roman 
charactera (the clarity and beauty of the 
Serie Orientale Roma print always merits 
admiration), is provided with a detailed 
critical apparatus showing, partly iri footnotes, 
the Tibetan equivalents, the variants of the 
versions used, emendations, and supplementa- 
tions of the МВ. Quotations from other works 
are clearly marked in the text ; passages cited 
by Aryavimuktisena from the Paficavimésa- 
lisdhasrika Prajñāpāramiā as published by 
N. Dutt (the first abhisamaya only) are meti- 
culously underlined ; other quotations of this 
and other texts are set between, quotation 
marks. References to Haribhadra’s quotations 
from the vriii are scrupulously shown. On this 
occasion ib may be parenthetically noted 
that in his dloka to the Abhisamaydlamkira 
Haribhadra quite conscientiously acknowledges 
quotations from Aryavimuktisena ; but even 
so Dr. Pensa has discovered other quotations 
cited by Haribhadra which the latter had failed 
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to identify. Besides Aryavimuktusena, Hari- 
bhadra also quotes or mentions in his dloka, 
though not more than three times, an author 
by the name of Bhadantavimuktisena, who is 
believed to have written another commentary 
to the Abhisamayalamkara, entitled Abhi- 
samayilamkdravartttka. No text of this com- 
mentary has survived; Obermiller quotes 
T&on-kha-pa as expressing doubt regarding the 
authorship of this work (cf. History of Bud- 
dhism (Chos-hbyung) by Bu-ston, п, Heidelberg, 
1932, 156). Dr. Pensa makes no mention of this 
point in the preface to his publication. Yet it 
might be a matter of minor ouriosity whether 
the two Vimuktisenas (Bhadanta and Arya), 
the former considered to be the pupil of the 
latter, were in fact two independent authors of 
commentaries. 

But, in the preface (p. xii) to his edition Dr. 
Pensa has stipulated that he does not consider 
it appropriate to furnish an elaborate intro- 
duction dealing with the problems arising from 
the publication of the first abÀisamayavriti 
until he has been able to complete the edition 
of the commentary to the remaining abhi- 
samayas. Such apprehensiveness and caution 
are appreciated the more во as they hold out 
for the student a promise that, hopefully 
before very long and even if only in ingtalmenta, 
a full text of Aryavimuktisena’s commentary 
along with a disoussion of the problems 
surrounding it will be available as a contri- 
bution towards a fuller understanding of the 
Prajüüp&ramitás and the Abhisamaydlamkdra. 

The continuation of this work will also give 
Dr. Pensa the opportunity of correcting the 
few printing errors which have crept into the 
volume in hand. If а reviewer were permitted 
to venture a wish it would concern the index. 
The one placed at the end of the book is 
incomplete as it does not exhaust the vocabu- 
lary conventionally (or non-conventionally) 
employed in the text. In the future a full 
vocabulary of what we shall already be 
entitled to call AbAisamagálamküra literature 
will be most helpful. Secondly, a Sanskrit— 
Tibetan and Tibetan-Sanskrit glossary is 
desirable to enable the student to test the 
regularity or its lack in the translation of 
Buddhist terms. Thirdly, an index of names 
and sources cited and referred to in the text 
will help the reader to locate promptly 
Aryavimuktisena’s references. 

An appreciation of the value of Dr. Pensa’s 
book might perhaps beat be expressed by the 
remark made by E. Conze in his ‘ Maitreya’s 
Abhisamayalamkara’, 197: ‘... ав one 
scholar after another makes his contribution 
we may hope that we will get to the bottom of 
it [viz. the Abhisamayalamkara]. And it is 
worth making an effort in this direction, 
because the Abhisamayülamküra is the key 
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to the Prajfi&páramità Sütras, which are the 
record of one of the boldest and most fruitful 
spiritual adventures which mankmd has ever 
undertaken '. 

ARNOLD KUNST 


N. A. JAYAWICKRAMA (tr.) : The sheaf of 
garlands of the epochs of the Con- 
queror ; being a translation of Jina- 
kalamalipakaranam of Ratanapafifia 
Thera of Thailand. (Pali Text Society. 
Translation Series, No. 36.) xlvii, 
235 pp. London: Luzac and Co., 
Ltd. for the Pali Text Society, 1968. 
84s. 


In 1908 Prince Damrong published a Thai 
edition (= Те) of Jtinakdlamalt na 
(= JEM) in Bangkok, based upon а MS of 
A.D. 1778. In 1923 Professor G. Cosdés trans- 
lated the second half of this into French and 
published the text and translation in BEFEO, 
xxv, 1-2, 1925. In an artiolein J Ceylon Branch 
RAS, xxxu, 85, 1932, Dr. 8. Paranavitüna 
drew the attention of non-French readers to 
this. In 1956 A. Р. Buddhadatta produced а 
Sinhalese edition and translation of JKM, 
based upon Te, and in 1962 an English edition 
(= Ee), published by PTS. Professor 
Jayawickrama compiled tho index to the 
latter, and has now translated JKM into 
Enghsh. The translation closely follows Ee, 
but в list of variants from that edition is given 
in Appendix I (pp. 187-210). Language 
difficulties prevented the translator making 
use of в Tha: translation by Dr. Saeng 
Manavidura published m 1958 and based upon 
better MSS than Te, but he was able to utilize 
a review in English of that translation in the 
Journal of the Stam Society, XLVI, 2, 1908, 
and a review of Ee in JSS, L, 1, 1962. He was 
also supplied with a set of notes by Mr. Dhanit 
Yupho, and в preface ‘Some observations on 
the JKM?’ by Dr. Saeng Manavidura is 
added to the translation. 

JKM was written in Pali by Ratanapafifia 
Thera of Thailand. The author states in the 
final paragraph that he wrote it in the year 
equivalent to A.D. 1516, although it is demon- 
strable that events ocourring up to 1527 are 
included. The translator and Dr. Saeng 
Manavidura both discuss the possible reasons 
for this. It would seem most likely that the 
work as a whole was completed in 1516, but 
the importance of certam events which 
occurred in the years immediately thereafter 
persuaded the author to include an account of 
them (perhaps intended as the beginning of 
a sequel to J.K M) without changing the stated 
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date of composition. JKM ів a study of the 
epochs of Buddhism, as it originated in India, 
spread to Ceylon, and thence to South East 
Asia. The work falls into six parte: events up 
to the time of Buddha; the three councils; 
the history of Buddhism m Ceylon; the 
history of Lampoon until 1292; an account 
of the Lanna kingdom and the introduction 
of the Sinhalese form of Buddhism into 
Thailand; the spread and influence of thie, 
an account of recent events known to the 
author, and a eulogy of King Tilok and his 
great-grandson. 

The author seems to have derived his 
knowledge from a wide range of sources, both 
reliable and unreliable. The translator has 
identified these sources as far as possible. 
They include Pali canonical and non-canonical 
texta, some of the latter written in Ceylon as 
late as the eleventh or thirteenth centuries, 
and medieval Sinhalese texts. Some of the 
details must be dependent upon texts now 
lost to us, e.g. the source of the statement 
(p. 84) that Milnda and Nàgasena met during 
the reign of Kannatissa of Anuraidhapura 
(a.D. 16-38). In the Thai half of the work the 
&uthor gives very detailed dates for evente, 
based upon а system derived from the Chinese 
12-year cycle, but the umpossibility of recon- 
cilmg many of the dates во given leads to the 
conclusion that the dates are either fictitious 
or based upon a fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Thai calendar which is no longer fully 
understood. There are also some errors of 
fact, as Professor Cœdès has already pointed 
out, but for the most part the portions of the 
work which deal with the author's own 
country seem to be correct. 

The identifications of places and persons 
named in the Thai portion of the text are 
based mainly upon the work of Professor 
Coedés and Mr. Dhanit Yupho. The task of 
identification was made more difficult by the 
various methods employed by the author to 
present Thai names in Pali: (1) names are 
translated, e.g. Ngam Muang (‘ city protector °) 
= Puraech&dana; (2) homonyms are trans- 
lated, e.g. King Ngo (‘ five’, 1.0. ‘ fifth king’, 
but homonymous with ngo ‘ fool’) = Balisi- 
deva; (3) sounds are reproduced, e.g. Chien- 
grail = Jamrüya. The sounds are those of the 
Northern Thai dialect of the sixteenth century, 
which differs from that of modern Bangkok. 

JKM is not without some interest to 
students of Pali, for the language in which it 18 
written has certain peculiarities, e.g. the 
unhistorical gemination of consonants and 
the converge, unusual retroflexion of dentals, 
unusual spellings, eto. These features were 
regarded as errors by Buddhadatta and 
elimmated from Ee, but they could perhaps 
more correctly be regarded either as genuino 
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characteristics of a sixteenth-century Northern 
Thai variety of Pal, or as representing 1dio- 
syncrasies in the writing system used by Thais 
when they gave up using the Sinhalese ecript 
for writing Pal. It 1s noteworthy that JKM 
is consistent in its use of these peculiarities. 

The main interest of JK M is, however, to 
Thai historians and those studymg the 
relationshrp between Ceylon and South East 
Asia. Professor Jayawickrama does not claim 
to have solved all the problems in this inter- 
esting and m places very difficult text, but his 
scholarly translation will undoubtedly serve 
to make JKM better known, and awaken 
interest in a phase of the history of South East 
Asia which, as he says (p. xvi), has not so far 
received much attention. 

E. В; NOBMAN 


MUHAMMAD ABD AL-RAHMAN BARKER 
and others: A course in Urdu. [By] 
Muhammad Abd al-Rahman Barker 
and Hasan Jahangir Hamdam, 
Khwaja Muhammad Shaft Dihlavs, 


Shafiqur Rahman. 3 vols.: xxii, 
497 pp.; vi, 569 pp.; iv, 225 pp. 
Montreal : Institute of Islamic 
Studies, McGill University, 1967. 


Distributed by McGill University 
. $16.) 


Urdu is undoubtedly one of the more 
important languages of the world. Not only is 
1t understood throughout the greater part of the 
Indian subcontinent but it 18 spoken as & first 
or second language by large groups of Indian 
and Pakistani emigrants elsewhere. ; A number 
of introductory courses and descriptions of the 
language have already been written for 
European students, but the few which are still 
available are unsatisfactory. The present 
work, inasmuch as it fills the дар, will be 
extremely welcome wherever Urdu is taught 
to English-speaking students. It has been 
primarily designed as a first-year intensivo 
course for use in the classroom and aims at 
introducing Western students to written and 
spoken Urdu (the two forms are essentially 
the same) as now current m India and 
Pakistan. The authors point out (introduction, 
p. xvi) that much of the basic material could 
also be used as an introduction to modern 
spoken Hindi. However, no attempt has been 
made in the work to arrive at any compromise 
and from the very first unit the emphasis is 
rather on the speech of the educated Muslim 
community of the subcontinent. Since the 
material has been largely collected and pre- 
pared in West Pakistan, the situations pre- 
sented in the conversation and readmg passages 
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are linked more particularly to that country. 
The language and style of the reading passages 
are usually simple and direct. As the authors 
state (introduction, p. xvi) ‘ the course is based 
upon а literate (but not pedantic) variety of 
Dihlavi . . . Urdu as employed today in India 
and Pakistan’. Occasional reference is made 
to the more notable peculiarities of the other 
major dialects of Urdu (i.e. of Lucknow and 
Hyderabad) in the analysis sections of the 
units. However, such remarks are wisely kept 
to & minimum. 

The authors suggest that a maximum of 10 
classroom hours per week should be allotted to 
the course along with supplementary work in 
the language laboratory, for which & set of 
tapes has been prepared. The course consists 
of 26 unite, four of which me exclumvely 
devoted to the script, the others all following а 
similar pattern. The first section of each unit 
usually contains a piece of conversation on a 
selected topic (the topics range from everyday 
situations to fairly lengthy discussions of 
Islam and politics) in which all the new words 
and constructions introduced into the unit 
are used. This is accompanied by a literal 
English translation of the Urdu text. An 
average of about 60 new words are introduced 
into each unit. This would seem to be the 
maximum amount desirable for the time 
allotted and perhaps a little too much for the 
first unite. The conversation pieces have been 
well thought out and the authors do succeed 
in avoiding what they term ‘ grammarian’s 
sentences’. The situations are all placed 
withm a West Pakistan context, although 
many of them (such as those dealing with 
shopping, greetings, visits to friends, eto.) 
would be usefal for students meeting Urdu 
speakers anywhere m the world. The last five 
units begin with fairly long essays on the 
history of the subcontinent and the develop- 
ment of the Urdu language and literature. 

The unit sections called ‘ Word study’ and 
‘Analysis’ contain useful and clear discussions 
of the lexical and grammatical detail of the 
preceding conversation or essay. In many 
cases the discussion of the items is lengthy 
and is intended to be used for reference. This 
is stated by the authors on p. xix of the intro- 
duction. In this cage a more detailed index to 
the course would have been desirable, but is 
unfortunately lacking. The later units espe- 
cially contain a vast amount of such reference 
material. For mstanoe, units XVII-XIX contain 
long sections dealing with Arabic, Persian, and 
Hind: word-formations and constructions used 
in Urdu. 

Each unit is provided with a number of 
exercises of various types, which are mainly 
aimed at the repetition of the constructions 
and vocabulary items discussed in former units, 
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A great deal of emphasis is placed on vocabu- 
Jary and grammar drill and much care 1s 
devoted to explaming the possibilities and 
limits for the words and constructions which 
appear in the text. The units end with a short 
list of topics, relating to the preceding reading 
passages, suggested for discussion by the class. 
For the most part the authors have managed 
to avoid unnatural sentences occurring in the 
exercises, though occasionally we do find 
(e.g. т, 51) в group of sentences of the type 
/ mera məkan wn ke məkan se nila hay / ‘my 
house is bluer than his’ ! 

The earlier units contain sections on the 
phonology of the language. After а brief 
survey of the entire phonological system (unit 
I), various seta of phenomena which present 
particular difficulties for an English speaker 
(such as aspirated consonants, retroflex 
sounds, etc.) are discussed and drilled in detail. 
To make use of these sections only an ele- 
mentary knowledge of phonetics is required. 
Tapes have also been provided to accompany 
these sections, which provide adequate prac- 
tice for the student. 

In the first five units all the material is 
introduced in a romanized soript, which is 
basically that employed by Firth and Harley 
in Teach yourself Urdu. There are just a few 
differences (viz. Barker / D, T, š, 2, ~/ = 
Firth d, Í, f, 5, 0). The Urdu script is intro- 
duced over four unite, beginning with unit 
vi. Subsequently, each unit contains soript 
and spelling exercises and progressively long 
sections of the text in the Boript. 

Perhaps not all teachers of Urdu will agree 
with the authors’ statement (p. хуй) that ' 1t 
has been found that reading and writing are 
more easily acquired once the basic sound 
structure, sentence patterns, grammatical 
apparatus and basic vocabulary has been 
internalised’, thus ‘the Arabio script 18 
gradually introduced beginning with unit vr’. 
I personally see no reason why the script can- 
not be introduced from the start, even if the 
amount of material in the first stages is 
reduced. A late introduction of the soript 
necessitates the re-learning of the spelling of 
words which have already been given in the 
romanized soript. This is avoided if the script 
is learnt from the beginning of the course. 

The sections of the course which appear in 
lithographed Urdu script have been beautifully 
copied in a clear, bold hand, and every detail of 
this rather complicated method of writing has 
been fully treated, including the punctuation, 
numerals, and diacritical marks which are 
often negleoted in books of this kind. 

The third volume contains the vocabulary 
and a short index to the whole course. The 
Urdu-English vocabularies contain entries in 
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the Urdu script along with the transcription 
and a reference to the section in which the 
word has been introduced and discussed. The 
alphabetical order is that of the phonemio 
transcription (roughly following the order of 
the English alphabet). Thus words in Urdu 
beginning with alif, for instance, appear in 16 
different sections of the glossary. This may be 
confusmg for a student who requires to use & 
standard dictionary at the same time as the 
course. However, some dictionary practice 18 
suggested in the script exercises of the course 
itself. 

This course in Urdu, which ranks among the 
better language teaching manuals of its kind 
(and there are very few descriptions of other 
Indian languages to equal 1t) provides material 
which would be perfectly adequate for a first- 
year introduction to the language. The course 
will be especially useful for university depart- 
menta where a basic knowledge of all aspects of 
the language must be acquired in the shortest 
possible time. 

These three volumes form the first part of a 
four-part project. One hopes that the same 
high standard will be maintained throughout. 


D. J. MATTHEWS 


MUHAMMAD ABD AL-RAHMAN BARKER 
and others: An Urdu newspaper 
reader. [By] Muhammad Abd al- 
Rahman Barker, Shafiqur Rahman, 
Hasan Jahangir Hamdani.—Key. 2 
vols.: xii, 404, 6 pp.; cover-title, 
48 pp. Montreal: Institute of Islamic 
Studies, McGill University, 1968. 
(Distributed by McGill University 
Press. $4.75.) 


This book is the second of four works to be 
produced by a project established at the 
Institute of Islamio Studies, McGill University. 
The first work (reviewed above) was A course 
in Urdu (Montreal, 1967) of which the present 
work forms & continuation. Since the materials 
of the former are presupposed 1n the latter, it 
would obviously be desirable for the student to 
have worked through the Course. However, 
the materiale of the Reader could be used by 
any more advanced student of Urdu with little 
diffioulty, no matter which course he has used 
previously. 

This Reader consista of 20 graded lessons 
each consisting of one long article or a number 
of short articles in Urdu in approximately the 
style and format of West Pakistani newspapers. 
No attempt has been made to represent Indian 
newspapers. The authors feel that the dif- 
ferences in style might be confusing. This is 
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probably a wise decision, for the main aim of 
the work is to provide material for language 
learning. In this case a little more discussion of 
the Urdu newspaper world in the English 
introduction would have been welcomed. The 
introduction is, however, brief, and the authors 
confine themselves only to a few necessary 
remarks. The passages themselves are not 
actual clippings from Pakistani newspapers, 
but specially prepared articles by the authors. 
This, of course, ensures that the number of 
new words mtroduced into one leason does not 
exceed the desirable limit and also helps the 
authors to grade the passages. The averago 
number of new vocabulary items in each lesson 
is about 50 (roughly the same as in the Course 
in Urdu). With the exception of the vocabu- 
laries and some of the exercises, the whole 
book is in Urdu. 

The reading passages cover most topics 
commonly found in newspapers. There are 
articles, for instance, on such political issues 
as Viét-Nam, Indo-Pakistani relations, recent 
Pakistani elections, as well as more general 
features on religion, the arts, and science. To 
give а touch of realism to the articles, the 
authors have sought to present the typical 
Pakistani point of view. 

All new words follow the text listed in serial 
order. This is more useful than a final glossary 
since it enables the student to. read more 
rapidly. Тһе exercises and drills (a key 18 
provided for the English—Urdu! translation 
passages) are similar to those introduced into 
the Course. One useful section ıs entitled 
‘The use of words in different sentences’. 
Here various uses of important: words and 
especially modern technical terms, which are 
so common a feature of any Urdu: newspaper, 
are demonstrated in half в dozen or во sen- 
tences. This is by far one of the most useful 
and interesting aspects of the book. For 
Urdu, like any other language which в 
rapidly bemg adapted and developed to assume 
the role of an official language, has in recent 
years acquired or comed many new terme to 
meet the requirements of the modern world. 
Newspapers, of oourse, abound in such words of 
which the exact modern equivalent is rarely to 
be found in any available dictionary. This 
book not only goes a long way to equipping 
the student for this necessary (if occasionally 
tiresome) aspect of Urdu but also provides an 
annotated selection of reading material which 
will enable more advanced students to read 
rapidly before tackling more difficult forms of 
the literature. 

The Urdu script which is, as in the Course, 
beautifully produced, is bolder and more 
widely spaced than in дета. and books 
usually produced in Pakistan. At this stage it 
might have been useful to have a little more 
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variation in style and one or two extracts in 
Urdu typescript, which differs in several details 
from the lithographed nasta'liq. 

The text 1s provided with illustrations which 
consist mostly of facsimiles of parta of Urdu 
newspapers. There are some intrigumg ad- 
vertisements and even a reproduction of a 
crossword puzzle. 

Like it& companion Course in Urdu, this 
book has been extremely well produced and 
should be welcomed by every student of 
Urdu. 


D. J. MATTHEWS 


Н. К. SsERWANI (ed): бїшйєз in 
Indian culture: Dr. Ghulam Yaedami 
commemoration volume. xvii, 256 pp., 
front., 45 plates. Hyderabad, A.P. : 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Oriental 
Research Institute, 1966. Rs. 30. 


The late Dr. Ghulam Yazdani, who died at 
the age of 77 on 13 November 1962, was 
unquestionably the most outstandmg Indian 
scholar of Indo-Muslim archaeology of his time, 
who was responsible not only for the creation 
of the old Hyderabad Archaeological Depart- 
ment and for the production of its valuable 
reports, but for the publication of over 500 
Arabic and Persian inscriptions of the Muslim 
rulers of India, mostly in the Epigraphia indo- 
moslemica of which he edited 14 volumes. He 
was Government Epigraphist for Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions, Director of the Hyder- 
abad Department, founder-member of the 
Hyderabad Archaeological Society, and active 
in many other ways, all distinguished by his 
accurate scholarship and assiduous work. It 
is, then, not surprising that such an assembly 
of talent should have been mustered in this 
volume of studies collected in his memory. 

Part т of the volume deals with Dr. Yazdanvs 
family history, his contributions to archaeo- 
logy, his contributions to the Salar Jung 
Museum, and а bibliography of his works; 
two of these sections are contributed by his 
two sons. Part п consists of the papers, which 
are divided into nine sections. In the first, 
' Archaeology’, Professor Н. D. Sankala 
contributes ‘Prehistoric Ahmadnagar’; 
‘Abdul Waheed Khan, the present Director of 
Archaeology in Andhra Pradesh, ‘ Yeleswaram 
excavations’, summarizing the results of his 
work in this rich site over several seasons ; 
Dr. Tarachand writes on Ajanta ; the brilliant 
young Pakistani epigraphist Muhammad 
‘Abdul Ghafur contributes a study of ‘ Figural 
representations on a Muslim tomb at Thatta’ 
showing peacocks flanking the tree of life; 
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and H. Goetz, ‘ Muslims in Vijayanagar: the 
record of monuments’, shows the influence of 
the ‘ foreigners’ on Vijayanagara Hindu art. 
In section тт, ‘ Epigraphy’, V. V. Mirashi, in 
‘A note on the Pandarangapalli grant of 
Avidheya’ corrects some of the readings 
of M. H. Krishna in Mysore Archaeological 
Survey Ann. Rept. for 1920; Z. A. Desai, the 
present Government Epigraphist for Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions of the ASI, con- 
tributes ‘Two Tughluq inscriptions from 
Daulatibad’, which have previously been 
only reported. Since an inscription of 
788/1832-3 calls the town  Deogir, not 
Dewlatáb&d, Dr. Desai is inclined to favour 
the later date of 739/1339, as given by 
Firighta, for the probable change of title. 
In section nr, ‘ Numismatics’, V. S. Agrawal, 
in ‘A unique treatise on medieval Indian 
coins ', examines in detail a Dravya-pariksá of 
Thakkura Pheru of v.s. 1375 (А.р. 1318) ; that 
author was once mint-master to ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Khalji, and writes from personal experience. 
With Dr. Agrawal’s valuable commentary, 
this article must commend itself to all stu- 
dents of medieval Indian history. Khwaja 
Muhammad Ahmad contributes a short 
article on ‘ Qutb Shahi coins’. 

In sections гу-үІ, ‘ Architecture’, ‘ Art’, 
‘Museums’, M. Nizamuddin writes on ‘A 
unique illustrated manuscript of Sa‘di’s 
Gulistan’, Jagdish Mittal on ‘ Deccani 
painting’, M. S. Randhawa on ‘ Kangra 
painting’, and A. K. Bhattacharyya con- 
tributes an article on a neglected topio in ‘A 
survey of the art and technique of ivory 
in India’, with particular reference to the 
Mughal period. In section vu, ‘ Literature’, 
Nazir Ahmad contributes ‘Some little-known 
Indo-Persian poeta of the thirteenth century ’, 
and К. A. Nizami ‘Some newly-acqured 
Persian manuscripts of the British Museum ’. 

Sections упт and ix, ‘Indian history’, 
‘Miscellaneous’, contain R. C. Majumdar, 
'Digvijaya and aggressive militarism ш 
ancient India’; 8. Hanmantha Rao, Buddhism 
in the Deccan ; Muhibbul Hasan, ‘A note on 
the assassination of Shér Afgan’; S. Moinul 
Над, ‘Shaykh Nigàm-al-Din Awliya’; P. M. 
Joshi, ''Alà-ud-Din Khalji’s first campaign 
against Dévagiri’; Manzoor ‘Alam, ‘The 
growth of Hyderabad city: a historical 
perspective’; N. Venkataramanayya, ‘ Mir 
Jumla's conquest of Karpitaka (from Telugu 
sources)’; P. Saran, ' Trade and life assurance 
during the pre- and early British period in 
India’; and Н. К. Sherwani, the Chairman 
of the Editorial Board for this volume, ‘ The 
Osmania University. First phase: the Urdu 
medium °’. 

The work is excellently produced, and 
misprints seem to be few. Professor Sherwani 
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and his team of helpers are to be congratulated 
on the pains they have taken to make the 
volume a worthy tribute to this great scholar. 
To quote from the preface by Sri L. N. Gupta, 
the Special Education Secretary of the 
Andhra Pradesh government, who himself 
does much to encourage the development of 
archaeology and the arta in the province, 
‘such a hfe... 18 not to be mourned. It ie to 
serve as а beacon light for hard and original 
work to the coming generations of workers in 
the intellectual field’. To judge by the merit 
of these contributions, and the warm tributes 
to Yazdani’s work expressed in the volume, 
this part of Yazdani’s service has already 
begun. 
J. BURTON-PAGE 


Bris Narain Sumarma: Social life in 
northern India (4.0. 600-1000). xix, 
390 pp. Delhi: Munshiram Mano- 
harlal, 1966. Rs. 26. 


The book is an endeavour to present an 
&ocount of North Indian society during the four 
centuries of the post-Gupta period of Indian 
history. The main concern of the book, we are 
told, 18 to bring out the character of certain 
tendencies current at the time. Of these, two 
are singled out. In the words of the author, 
* We find the use of new privileges and restrio- 
tions, new safeguards and with that also certam 
tendencies in the opposite direction °. 

The introductory chapter 18 a rapid survey of 
the political conditions of the period and other 
factors constituting a general background. 
This в followed by chapters devoted to, 
‘ Marriage and the position of women ’, ' Caste 
system ', ‘ Education and literary activities ', 
* Religion ’, ‘ Socio-religious rites, ceremonies 
and festivals ’, ‘ Toilet, dress and ornaments ’, 
* Food and drink ’, and ‘ Village and town life '. 
A concluding chapter attempts to suggest the 
character of the tendencies within these aspects 
of social hfe. Curiously enough, although much 
of the book is concerned with the upper sections 
of society, there is no discussion of property 
laws which may have influenced social change. 

Clearly considerable effort and labour have 
gone into this book. and a vast number of 
sources have been consulted. The chapters on 
religion, of which there are three, have drawn 
on fairly detailed inscriptional material as well. 
However, the sum total of this effort is a book 
which gathers together information from these 
sources yet hardly increases our understanding 
of social life in northern India during the post- 
Gupta period. 

In the chapter on ‘ Marriage and the posi- 
tion of women ’ we are told that early marriages 
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became more frequent. In attémptmg to 
explain this change the author summarizes 
previously held views and continues to suggest 
that it was due to ‘the Aryans’ desire to in- 
crease their population’! We are nowhere told 
whether this was characteristic of all sections 
of society or of certain groups only, or whether 
1t had any relation to changes in property 
laws. Similarly we are told that niyoga went 
out of practice but no reasons are indicated for 
this change. 

Each chapter is treated in almost total 
isolation. Information on caste is fitted un- 
questioningly into the varna schame of the 
dharmasastras, and the problem of reconciling 
this with contradictory evidence from other 
sources is not examined. Nor is this informa- 
tion 1n any way related to the other sections of 
the book on education and religion, sven where 
the connexions seem obvious. Consequently 
most of the information provided reads like a 
catalogue of items, often not unknown from 
earlier works on the subject. The analyms of 
social life tends to get ignored. This is par- 
tioularly noticeable in the chapter entitled, 
* Religion : its popular side’, which reads like 
an itinerary of places of pilgrimage, and a lst 
of fasts and of popular superstitions. Even the 
question of why Tantric rituals became popular 
is skated over. The chapter on ‘ Village and 
town lfe?’ suffers from a lack of even ele- 
mentary familiarity with economic history. 
Consequently we are told that, ‘ Of all village 
industries the most important was agri- 
culture '. 

It в suggested that this was a period of in- 
oreasing social rigidity as witnessed in the 
changes in the caste system and the intensi- 
fication of taboos. Yet at the end of the book 
we are left wondering how and why this 
happened or, for that matter, what its mpact 
may have been on the history of the period. 


ROMILA THAPAR 


Н. К. Suerwant: Muhammad-Quis 
Quib Shah, founder of Hatdarabad. 
(Asia Monographs, No. 11.) xii, 151 
pp., front., 6 plates. London: Asia 
Publishing House, [1968]. 30s. 


While, with the expansion of education, 
profesaional, laboriously compiled but un- 
sparkling theses on Indian history are being 
published in alarming numbers, a smaller 
number of works still appear by surviving 
members of an older generation of historians, 
who have not lost interest in their subjects 
upon retirement from paid academic employ- 
ment. The last few years have seen the publica- 
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tion of Dr. Ishwari Prasad's long study of 
Huméyin, and Dr. Kalika Ranjan Qanungo's 
completely rewritten work on Shér Shah. To 
these are now added Professor Haroon Khan 
Sherwani’s study of Muhammad-Quli Qutb 
Shah. These works are all marked by idio- 
syncrasies which would be discouraged in 
disciplined academic work, particularly in the 
form of personal reminiscences embodied in 
text, mtroduction, or footnotes, and by the 
lack of certam current fashionable preocoupa- 
tions: but also by a mellow judgement, an 
affection and a depth of acquaintance which 
comes from many years of living with their 
subjects. If less earnestly contemporary in 
their presentation, they are better reading than 
the theses got up for publication. 

Haroon Khan Sherwani, as a note on the 
back of the title-page informs us, was born m 
1891; his workmg hfe has been spent in 
Hyderabad, Decoan, and at Osmania Uni- 
versity. The history of the Deccan has also 
been his main field of study. Those who are 
familar with Mahmid Gāwān (Allahabad, 
1942), The Bahmants of the Deccan (Hyderabad, 
1953), and his numerous papers m historical 
journals will be glad that Professor Sherwani 
18 still with us to produce his present study of 
Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah. 

In the general consciousness of Indian 
medieval history, the Qutbahihs remain а 
dynasty of mmor importanoe, one of five 
contenders for power after the fall of the 
Bahmanis, and in time, like all their rivals, 
swallowed up by the Mughal advance. Their 
true umportance, in contrast even with their 
greatest competitors the ‘Adilshahs, is the 
result of the historical accident that the capital 
city which they had created remamed that of 
their successors until 1948. After less than 50 
years of effective Mughal control the Asaf 
J&hi dynasty established once more а great 
Deceani Muslim court at Hyderabad, which 
until recent disastrous years was arguably the 
last medieval Indo-Muslim state in being, and 
wes the living heir of the Deccan: cultural 
tradition of the Qutbsh&hs and the Bahmanis. 

The second quarter of this century saw the 
production of serious studies of the QutbshAhs 
by scholars with local ties in Hyderabad and 
partisan feelings for the dynasty. A representa- 
tive of this school, called upon a few years ago 
to review a modern Pakistani hagiographical 
work in which Awrangzéb, extinguisher of the 
dynasty, was presented as the model Islamic 
ruler, could still denounce him as bitterly as 
any contemporary for his ‘ faithlessness’ (v. 
A. M. Siddiqi in Islamic Culture, xxxvim, 2, 
1964, 170). 

Professor Sherwani’s work is coloured by a 
Deccani Muslim patriotism shared by this 
small group of scholars. The preface has a sad 
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note: he collected his papers on Muhammad- 
Quli at the suggestion of Dr Zór who ‘.. . re- 
marked, ' Look here, Sherwani Sahib, why 
wait for your completion of Qutbshahi history ? 
Why not have the life of Muhammad-Quh 
Qutb Shah published at once ? ° He went back 
to Kashmir never to return. When I had occa- 
sion to visit Srinagar in October 1962 in 
connection with some extension lectures at the 
Univerarty, Dr. Zor was no more, and I could 
only go to his grave to pray for the repose of lus 
soul: but the suggestion had already taken 
root in my mind’ (preface, pp. vii-viu). Five 
years later this volume, which has for some 
years appeared in its publisher's catalogues, is 
in our hands. It 18 nicely produced, with в 
pardonable number of printing errors ; though 
the platea are poor, the intention of meluding 
them was admirable and those of Hyderabad 
city do mdeed illustrate the text. 

Although the Qutbsh&hs аге not comparable 
to the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Mughal emperora, whom the eighteenth- 
century historian Alexander Dow rightly 
singled out among all Oriental monarchs for 
their exceptional and continuous ability, they 
were nevertheless mostly men of attractive 
personality and well-developed sensibilities. 
For statecraft, as Professor Sherwani points 
out, Muhammad-Quli (г. 988-1020/1580-1611) 
has no particular olaim to attention ; nor, on 
the whole, for moral character: ‘his untimely 
death 18 generally attributed to (a) life of ease 
and sensuality’ (p. 121), although on this 
count his freely expressed and even exactly 
described. delight m the pleasures of the flesh 
lacked the element of frenetio debauchery 
visible in the lives of some of the Dehli 
sultans and other later Indo-Muslim rulers. 
Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah has two special 
olaims to attention. The first is that of all the 
crowned veraifiers of Muslim India Muhammad- 
Quli oan seriously be regarded as a great poet. 
His ghazals shows & joyful observation of the 
natural and social environment only equalled 
in the Dakhni/Urdu tradition by Nazir 
Akbaribadi, but also display a fine poetic 
sensibility lacking in the work of that rum- 
bustious writer. His translations from Persian 
into Dakhni, particularly those of the ghazals 
of Найт, are of a class of work rarely under- 
taken in Muslim India and never surpassed. 
His second special claim to attention 1s 1n the 
great new city which he laid out a few miles 
away from the crowded fortress-capital of 
Golkonda, and which to this day retains во 
much of the planning of its founder— 
Hyderabad. 

The quality of the Persian sources of the 
Deccan sultanates is such that, whereas the 
chronicles are both relatively copious and 
sometimes contemporary, by comparison 
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with the Mughals or the rulers of the first 
Dehli sultanate, we lack the rich anecdotal 
material to fill out the bare bones and to enable 
us to understand the fabric of society. The 
Dakhni poetry of the period ıs of help with 
regard to social life and the climate of feeling— 
notably the poems of Muhammad-Quli him- 
self, of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II of Вараг, of Wajhi, 
Ibn-i Nash&t, and Nusrati—but there в an 
entire lack of autobiographical or reminiscen- 
tial writing which would enable us to under- 
stand the courtly life of the different sultanates, 
the often disastrous factions among the 
possessing classes, and the nature of their 
tenure of power. 

In spite of the limitations of his sources, 
Professor Sherwani treate of unusually diverse 
aspects of the reign. The latter section of his 
work, called ‘Political aspects’, resembles 
more the majority of Indo-Muslim historical 
studies published to-day. It contains a chapter 
on ‘The Mughals in the Deccan’ which— 
although the menace of Mughal encroachment 
was a fundamental circumstance of the life 
of the Deccan courts—is more concerned with 
the fate of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar. It compares favourably with 
Dr. Radhe Shyam’s recent treatment of the 
subject, although one would have liked a 
specific reference for Ismü'il Nizimshah’s 
conversion to Mahdavigm (pp. 80-1), and no 
reference is made to the conflict of sources 
regarding the end of Chiind Bibi (p. 94). The 
remaining chapters are devoted to Muhammad- 
Quli’s early years and to ‘ The borders’. This 
part of Professor Sherwani’s work is distan- 
guished by в conciseness with which much 
information is summarized: e.g. the account 
of the ' civil commotion at Bijapur’, pp. 73-4, 
n. ; and the explanation in terms of family rela- 
tionships of Chand Bibi's role m the politics 
of the Deccan, pp. 85-6, n. The author shows 
a valuable ability to distinguish the relative 
accuracy of his sources: ‘ Farishta is usually 
sketchy or wrong with regard to Qutbshahi 
history ' (р. 69). 

In place of one rather dim chapter in many 
published studies, ‘Cultural aspects’ are 
given the first half of the book—justifiably, in 
view of the reasons for which Muhammad- 
Quli is remembered. After ‘ The background ’ 
the next four chapters survey ‘ The foundation 
of Haidarabad’, ‘Fine arta’, ‘ Literary 
patronage’ (Telugu, Dakhni, and Persian) and 
* Social life '. The least satisfactory section is 
perhaps that on pamting in ‘Fine arts’ 
(pp. 40-4). The quoted remarks of Percy 
Brown and of H. Goetz (in 1930) are now 
wholly out of date. In the light of present 
knowledge even the statement that the por- 
traits of the Manucci album in the Biblothéque 
Nationale are the work of the Mughal court 
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painter Mir Mahmiid (p. 41) is ungcceptablo : 

they are coarse Deccani work of|the period, 
and Manuco himself must have been bam- 
boozled or (quite possibly) lymg. The study of 
the development of painting at the court of 
the Qutbshahs has yet to be undertaken. 
Available evidence demonstrates 'that, apart 
from an already Indianized ‘ Deceani' tradi- 
tion, immigrant artists, probably; both from 
Iran and from Bukhara, were working at the 
court of Muhammad-Quli. А small group of 
illustrated MSS, moluding a royal copy of the 
Dakhni Kullsyat of the Sultan m the Salar 
Jang library, is worthy of note, because, 
while executed outside the borders of Iran, the 
figures are depicted wearmg tutbans from 
which rise the characteristic red Safavid td). 
Professor Sherwani's remarks regarding archi- 
tecture, in this and the preceding chapter, 
often correct errors of description in standard 
published works. 

The most interesting chapters’ are those 
which concern the literature of the reign and 
the foundation of Hyderabad. In! the former 
Professor Sherwani hardly succeeds in demon- 
strating that ‘the young monarch, like his 
father, extended his patronage to Telugu’ 
(р. 46). The portion on Dakhn:, dealing with 
Muhammad-Quli's own poems and with the 
Quib- Mushiari of Wajhi, 1з a valuable intro- 
duction to the subject for those who are 
unfamiliar with Urdu. Enthusiasts will sup- 
plement Professor Sherwani’s explanations, 
quotations, and interesting, if free, English 
renderings with Dr. ‘Abd al-Qüdir Zór's 
edition of the Dakhni Kulhyai (Kuliyàáta 
Suljan Muhammad-Quli Qujbshah, Haydar- 
&büd, Maktaba-1 Ibr&himiyya, 1359/1940), 
with its ‘imtroduction in Urduj of about 
400 sparsely printed pages ' (Sherwani, preface, 
р. уй) and Dr. ‘Abd al-Haqq's edition of the 
Quib- Mushtari (Karachi, Anjuman Taraqgqi-i 
Urdu, 1953). The chapter on the foundation of 
Hyderabad is perhaps the most interesting of 
all. Indo-Muslim town-planning, has been 
neglected by recent historians: Professor 
Sherwani gives a clear account (with map) of 
the original foundations and layout of the aty. 
The cruciform plan, with a tall monument near 
the intersection, repeate that of the fifteenth- 
century Bahmani capital of Bidar (v. G. 
Yazdani, Bidar, Oxford, 1947, :90): one 
wonders what are the antecedents for the 
Deccani Muslim cities ? On p. 23 Sajan Mahal 
is mistranslated as ‘ Palace of the firmament’ 
(surely a confusion with Gagan Mahall ?): m 
Dakhni (only) this should be ‘ Palace of the 
beloved’. On pp. 30, 88 tbe import of the 
Казы tiles of the Bddshaht 'Ashürkhána 
from Iran is not mentioned, nor the likely 
tradition that these were a gift from Shāh 
‘Abbas I to Muhammad-Quli. But this chapter 
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may be recommended as a pattern for other 
historians, and as a guide for any visitor to this 
great city. 

The absence of a bibliography is to be re- 
gretted, particularly when very full details are 
needed of local lithographed editions of Indo- 
Persian historical works and of the copious and 
often excellent modern Urdu topographical 
hterature concerning Hyderabad and the 
Deccan. Perhaps this deficiency may be 
remedied when Professor Sherwani’s magnum 
opus on the Qutbsh&hs appears. It is to be 
hoped that the Asia Publishing House, who 
have creditably produced the present study, 
will also undertake this task and that the 
author will be spared to complete it. 


SIMON DIGBY 


B. N. Goswamy and J. 8. GREWAL (ed. 
and tr.): The Mughals and the Jogis 
of Jakhbar : some madad-i-ma‘ash and 
other documents. хі, 200 pp., 11 
plates. Simla: Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, 1967. Rs. 30. 


It is a pleasure to welcome this brief work, 
not least for the obvious care its authors 
have devoted to the text and for the general 
excellence of 1їв printing and production. 

Jakhbar 18 a small village some 11 km. west 
of Pathankót in the Indian Panjab, and 1s the 
principal seat of the Ganganathi panth of the 
Kánphat& Yogis. It seems to have been 
established in the final third of the sixteenth 
century under the emperor Akbar, who granted 
the monastery its first land (a farman of 979/ 
1571, no longer in existence, is referred to in 
later documents), and it received confirmation 
of its possessions, and extension of them, 
from successive Mughal rulers. These facta 
emerge from the unique colleotion of documenta 
preserved in the jakA and edited here ; unique, 
because they represent a regular reaffirmation 
of the Yogis’ tenure of the lands and their 
revenues from the reigns of Akbar and his 
successors to the early years of Sikh rule in 
а more coherent form than any other set of 
Mughal documents so far published. Moreover, 
they give a new dimension to the concept of 
madad-t ma‘ash (an assignment of land, with 
the right of collecting and retaining its 
revenues, for religious and charitable purposes) 
ш that it here represents a grant in perpetuity 
to non-Muslims. 

The Jakhbar corpus of Mughal records has 
been published in its entirety, comprising 
17 documenta (four imperial farmüns, four 
parwüncas, three sanads, a mahzar, a mucalka, 
a yad-daisht, a cakndma, a hukmnáma of a Sikh 
ruler, and a personal letter from Awrangzéb to 
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a mahant of the monastery). The editors have 
provided a photograph of each document, 
a transcription of each in clear lithographed 
Persian sorrpt, and translation of each with 
ample annotation: all personal and village 
names have been identified as far as possible, 
comparison has been made with phrases and 
modes of expression in other known documents 
of the period, and there 18 adequate reference 
to the scholarly and technical literature. An 
introduction of 46 pp. gives a full account of 
the Yogis’ establishment at Jakhbar (in which 
the oral traditions of the Yogis have been 
thoroughly examined) and a descrrption of the 
documents. The authors have obviously 
spared no efforts, their English 1s commendably 
good, and they deserve our gratitude for thus 
bringing to light this small but valuable 
corpus of source material in Mughal land 
grants. 
J. BURTON-PAGE 


P. J. MARsEALL: The impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. (Oxford Historical 
Series. Second Series.) xix, 217 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1965. 30s. 


Many students of the confused and confusing 
conflicts of evidence in the mmpeachment of 
Warren Hastings will have sympathized with 
Sheridan, when he wished that ‘ Hastings 
would run away, and Burke after him’. All 
who have tried to study the subject in any 
detail will value the clarity and precision of 
Dr. Marshall's book. But it 1s not a history of 
the impeachment. It 18, rather, a book for 
those who already have some knowledge of 
the matter. Dr. Marshall is more concerned 
to explain why Hastings was impeached than 
to trace the detailed course of the impeachment 
proceedings. His explanation takes him first 
into English history, when he asks how it 
came about that Hastmgs was impeached at 
all, and then into Indian history, when he 
examines the four main charges on which the 
House of Lords heard evidence. 

Dr. Marshall deals briefly with the wide- 
spread suspicion of British activities in India, 
generated by two decades of pamphlet warfare 
and by the paradox of returnmg nabobs 
grown rich in the service of an impoverished 
Company. Against this background he then 
examines the domgs of those most actrve in the 
proceedings that led to the impeachment. 
Edmund Burke is absolved of mercenary 
motives, though not of attendmg perhaps 
unduly to the promptings of his kinsman 
William Burke on behalf of the Raja of Tanjore. 
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A stronger influence seems to have been that 
of his parliamentary duties as a member of 
the Rockmgham group, strongest of all the 
arguments of the remorseless Philip Francis. 
Hastings’s agent Major Scott has often been 
criticized for challenging Burke to proceed, 
but it now seems that Burke and Francis had 
begun serious preparations before his challenge 
cut off their retreat. Even so, there were other 
occasions when Scott's services were 1njudicious 
if not disastrous. Mrs. Port has recently shown 
how, with the curious notion that Hastings 
should somehow be ‘aloof’ from party 
politics, Scott rejected the suggestion that he 
should buy a seat for Hastings as well as for 
himself at the general election of 1784 and 
support the ministry—although the suggestion 
had come from John Robmson, who was 
attending to these matters on behalf of Pitt 
and Dundas.! Moreover, on his return to 
England, Hastings did not hesitate to express 
himself in opposition to government policy, 
even on European matters, whenever he 
felt so melined. Dr. Marshall is at pains to 
emphasize that Hastings had no political 
strength, and that there was therefore no 
political reason why Dundas—as was whispered 
at the tune—should have persuaded Pitt to 
vote against him on the crucial Benares charge. 
Dr. Marshall even thinks that Pitt was 
concerned with the merits of the case. But 
whatever Hastings’s lack of political strength, 
there seems no doubt that his impeachment 
removed from the realm of practical politics 
an outstanding authority on Indian matters 
who had already shown himself prepared to 
criticize the ministry. It was, after all, Pitt’s 
opposition that defeated the move to impeach 
Impey, when another impeachment would 
have been inconvenient for the ministry. 

Dr. Marshall claims that he has tried not to 
prove that Hastings should or should not have 
been umpeached or acquitted. But when he 
examines the mam charges, he finds it ım- 
possible to abstain from judgement. He 
concludes that Hastings had grounds for 
complamt against Chait Singh of Benares and 
against the Begums of Oudh, but that in 
both cases the penalty that he proposed to 
exact was excessive. In accepting presents 
from Indians and in distributmg lucrative 
contracts to associates, Hastings does not 
seem to have violated established standards, 
although he was unfortunate enough to live 
at a tune when reformers were vociferously 
attacking those standards. 

This is a significant work of historical 
analysis, and an mdispensable guide to the 


1 Tn L. Namier and J. Brooke (ed.), History 
of Parliament. The House of Commons, 
1754—1790, m, London, 1964, 414 f. 
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impeachment proceedings. We must now 
hope that Dr. Marshall will write the history 
of those proceedings. 


KENNETH BALLHATOHHT 


P. J. MansHALL: Problems of empire : 
Britain and India, 1757-1813. (His- 
torical Problems: Studies and Docu- 
ments, 3.) xiii, 15-239 pp. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd.; New 
York: Barnes and Noble Ihc., 1968. 
35s. 


Dr. Marshall's book forms part of в new 
series of collections of documents on major 
historical themes, a feature of which i8 the 
long introductions, in which the editors con- 
sider the main problems and relate them to 
the documents. The theme of this collection 
is the consequences for Britain of the acquim- 
tion of a large Indian empire between 1757 
and 1813. Emphasis is placed on' what men 
in Britain thought of the problems of the 
Indian connexion, rather than on the solutions 
&otually worked out in India. : 

Dr. Marshall picks out three таш problems 
First he considers the progressive establish- 
ment of the power of the state over the East 
India Company, tracing the history of 
Parhamentary inquiries, legislation, and the 
developing relations between the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control through- 
out the period. He rightly stresses the pitfalls, 
into which both contemporaries and subse- 
quent writers have plunged, through overrating 
the strength of the Indian interest. 

Secondly he takes up the problem of the 
supervision of government in India. Here, 
perhaps over-influenced by his previous work 
on Burke and Warren Hastings, he tends to 
give too much weight to the influence of 
England. He admits that policies were largely 
formulated m India, but claims. that the 
character of British rule, and the rausmg of the 
quality of government in India, were due to 
English influence. This appears to under- 
estimate the part played by changing condi- 
tions and knowledge in India. Nor does he give 
sufficient credit to the influence of Indian 
experience in the introduction of English legal 
ideas into India. The Fifth Report is not an 
impartial judgement on the Permanent 
Settlement. Dr. Marshall attributes a greater 
degree of conscious and deliberate’ intent to 
Cornwallis and his colleagues than many his- 
torians would concede. There is a difference of 
intention, if not of result, between giving 
legal precision to а loose system and introducing 
a wholly new system. It would also seem that 
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Dr. Marshall puta too early a date, possibly 
through over-emphasizing the importance of 
missionary pressure groups, on the movement 
for drastic social change through state action 
and draws perhaps too strong a contrast with 
the sympathy for Asian institutions which was 
alleged to prevail in the eighteenth century. 

Dr. Marshall’s third problem is that of trade. 
He stresses that, for all the salvoes of Burke, 
this, rather than government, remained the 
main source of British interest in India during 
the period. His discussion of the many issues 
involved in the general problem of trade is 
clear and helpful and he introduces a useful 
minor caveat against Professor Harlow's 
empire of (export) trade in Asie, pointing out 
the currenoy of the idea of tribute through 
importa until 1813. 

In general the mtroduction constitutes а 
lucid and valuable consideration of some of 
the main problems of the establishment of the 
British Indian empire, which can be read with 
much profit by the students and teachers for 
whom it is intended. The chosen documents 
also illustrate the themes of trade and the 
extension of state control well, and include 
unfamiliar and attractive extracts from con- 
temporary writings as well as better-known 
legislative acta. The care and scholarship 
which have gone into their choice and editing 
are far above the usual standard of documen- 
tary collections intended for students. 

What this reviewer missed, however, was 
any real consideration of two vital pointe. 
What value did Britons set on India at this 
time ? And what part did they think it should 
fulfil ın the wars with France ? So much has 
been written on the emergence of India as the 
key to the understanding of British foreign 
policy in the East that some mdication of 
contemporary thought on this problem would 
have been useful. 

But it is inevitable that readers will complain 
of the amount of consideration given to this 
or that topio and, on the whole, Dr. Marshall 
should be congratulated on a well-balanced 
treatment of an important subject. It is to be 
hoped that schools as well as university 
Students will make use of it. 

M. E. YAPP 


ManaaAnET H. Case: South Asian his- 
tory, 1750—1950 : a guide to pertodicals, 
dissertations and newspapers. xiii, 
561 pp. Princeton, N.J : Princeton 
University Press, 1968. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£8 6s. 6d.) 


In ite foreword Profeasor Stephen Hay states 
that ‘this volume greatly extends our biblio- 
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graphical control over several types of source- 
material’. He refers to his ‘delight and 
diamay’ on perusing sections relevant to his 
interests, and concludes: ' More such aids to 
research are needed . . . immense body of 
unreferenoed sources. . . increasing flow. . .. 
Students of the history of India and Pakistan 
can only say of the small but devoted band of 
bibliographers now at work on South Asian 
source-materils : may their tribe increase |’. 
With the last sentiment the reviewer would 
not quarrel, but, confronted with the fruits of 
their labours, one might wish that individually 
they had not shouldered such massive burdens. 
The compiling of а bibliography of the 
periodical articles upon the history of India 
during the British period must surely daunt 
any scholar confronted with the great diversity 
of the published material. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Case, who, according to the dust-cover, ‘18 & 
lecturer ın the School of International Service 
at American University [sic]', has fallen to 
the task, and her energies have extended to 
two further surveys of dissertations and of 
newspapers. The former 1s upon the same 
pattern as the survey of periodical literature : 
the latter is mainly a list of recorded holdings 
of Indian newspaper files, including those 
published in modern Indian languages. 
Browsing through Mrs. Case's lists produoes 
an initial sense of wonder and an ultimate 
despair. British Indian history is such an 
obviously tempting field for the amateur, the 
spare-time historian, and the academic who 
wishes to pursue Oriental studies without 
equipping himself with Oriental languages. 
Despite much honest work, in Mrs. Case’s 
bibhography the impression ıs conveyed of 
great numbers pursuing semi-scholarly topics 
with unrelenting industry and curious motives. 
Mrs. Case's arrangement may be compared 
with two outstanding works of Oriental biblo- 
graphy in recent years, J. D. Pearson’s Index 
Islamıcus and Professor Creswell’s Bibliography 
of the architecture, arts and crafts of Islam. The 
first of these includes a very much larger 
number of articles (26,076 against 5,400): no 
attempt to comment on the articles is made, 
but at the close of each section there are 
valuable cross-references. The second, less 
extensive in range, has annotations of great 
practical use. Both are distinguished by the 
clarity of their arrangement. By contrast 
Mrs. Case has a more difficult subject, survey- 
ing articles which have no clearly defined 
degree of scholarly expertise: but even given 
the intractabilty of her materials, Mrs. Case’s 
presentation of them seems ill-schematized 
and insufficiently broken down into true 
historical categories relevant to the Indian 
environment. Thus ‘ Literature’ comprises 
articles about Enghsh and any and all! Indian 
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languages, unseparated. Numismatics ів not 
even mentioned in the index, but most of the 
relevant entries can be found under ‘coins’. 
(A 336 on the coins of Tippü Sultan is not 
listed there.) Most of the numismatic articles 
are found scattered through the section on 
‘Prices and wages ', and a few are farther afield. 
The index is sparse, and there is no cross- 
referencing in the text to articles classified in 
different categories. In the index, Archer, 
W. G., F 656 should read F 660. 

Mrs. Case's study is most successful when 
dealing with recognizable areas and well- 
defined issues, e.g. ‘Economic history, 9. 
Industry. General, d. Indigo’ or ‘ Areas not 
primarily under British control. 12. Himalaya 
and North-East Frontier ’, though in the latter 
case a breakdown into specific areas—e.g. 
Kashmir, Panjab Hills, Nepal, Assam, eto.— 
would have been more satisfactory. It is 
weakest in the sections ' E. Sooral history ', 
and * F. Cultural history’, where the entries, 
arranged alphabetically under authors' names, 
have topics which in juxtaposition read like a 
surrealist collage: ‘ Young Bengal at home’ ; 
‘Dr. Johnson and India’; ‘The religious 
situation ш India’; ‘ (Auto-)biographical 
sketch" (p. 309); ‘Dwarka Nath Mitter: в 
biography’; ‘Modern historical writing in 
Marathi’; ‘The cultural significance of Col. 
James Skinner ’ (р. 315). 

The euphoric note in Professor Hay's fore- 
word may partly derive from the treatment of 
Ram Mohan Roy. With Gandhi and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore he has the privilege of а sub- 
seotion to himself. Roy and Tagore are fitted 
into ‘ Cultural history ’, appropriately enough, 
between ‘ Journalism’ and ‘ Hindu religious 
movements’. Turning to the second part of 
the book, we find that Tagore is still running 
in the dissertation stakes, but Roy has been 
scratched along with several other topics of 
oultural history, viz. ‘ Fine arte’, ‘ Musio and 
drama ’, and ‘ Soience and medicine ’. 

To the 5,400 articles Mrs. Case has given 
3,100 ‘annotations’: these could almost all 
be omitted without diminishing the utility of 
her work. Some of the comments could be 
deduced from the titles themselves. Others 
convey such information as ‘ based on Indie 
Office records’ or even ‘based on British 
records’, which should neither encourage nor 
deter the student. The more detailed desorip- 
tions are often in the rich comio tradition of 
Orientalist booksellers’ catalogues: ‘A color- 
ful exposition of racial sphte among Indians ' 
(p. 195); ‘Penetrating and challenging 
thoughts on political history and the require- 
ments of Indian political life, especially as 
appreciated and used by the Mughals and their 
successors, the British ’ (p. 30). 

In surveying the history of British India, 
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about which official and private papers are во 
abundant, ancillary tools of research are 
somewhat neglected, not only by Mra. Case. 
Even eighteenth- and nmeteenth-century 
inscriptions have been published in Epigraphia 
indica. Numismatics have already, been men- 
tioned : articles listed are all from the Journal 
of the Numismatic Society of India or from 
non-specialist journals. With regard to the 
visual arts we are warned ш the introduction 
that ‘a distinction has been made between 
cultural history and literary or artistic oriti- 
cism’. On pp. 347-8, m all 18 articles on 
‘ Fine arts ' are listed, 10 of which are found m 
Bengal Past and Present. Periodicals not 
consulted melude Rupam, Journal of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, Journal of 
Indian Art (and Industry), Lalit Kala, and the 
bulletins of museums in India and pbroad. 

Nevertheless the range of historical publica- 
tions consulted contains few obvious omissions, 
and the coverage of most of thé now rare 
journals of provincial historical societies ів 
praiseworthy. By contrast the doverage of 
Festschriften 1s rudimentary : omissions include 
those of Lakshman Sarup (Hoshiarpur, 1954), 
K. M. Ashraf (Berlin, 1966), and G. Yazdani 
(Hyderabad, 1966), though the las} may have 
reached her too late for inclusion.) Occasion- 
ally in the range of periodicals , examined, 
articles which contam interesting material for 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
have been overlooked because their topic is not 
limited to this period. On p. 389 (G 38) a 
thesis on ‘ Kingdom of Bijapur ' [sc] is listed. 
under Central Provinces and Berar. It does not 
belong there geographically, nor, chronologi- 
cally, to this bibliography. ! 

Great Oriental bibliographies of our time 
have been labours of love, completed or left as 
magnificent fragments by octogenarian com- 
pilers. If Mrs. Case’s study does not show this 
degree of scholarly application, it will never- 
theless be very useful to those working on 
British Indian history. We must belgrateful to 
her for providmg this work now, while hoping 
that she or other scholars may later refine its 
olassifications and extend its references. 


SIMON DIGBY 


JAGDISH CHANDRA JHA: The Bhumij 
revolt, 1832-33 (Ganga | Narain's 
hangama or turmoil). xii, pp. 2 
maps. Delhi: Munshiram Manohazlal, 
1967. Rs. 20. 


Dr. Jha’s monograph deals with one of the 
rebellions in the tribal areas of south-west 
Bengal which occurred in the 1880's. The 
revolt of the Bhumij in the Midnapur district 
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grew out of the ill-judged disruption of local 
institutions by the British in the Cornwallis 
period, a policy unmotivated, it seems, by 
anything other than a sense of bureaucratic 
symmetry. In practice this accelerated the 
hinduization of the local tribal chieftains, the 
expropriation of the zamindars who failed to 
1aise the required revenue (often because there 
was no precedent for anything except what the 
British desoribed ав a customary quit-rent), 
the depredations of money-lenders and those 
who battened on what had become а free 
market m rack-rented land, and other con- 
sequences which may easily be imagined. In 
fact the arrangement proved unworkable, and 
after the revolt of 1832-3 the British restored, 
so far as they could, the traditional! structure of 
this tract of unprofitable jungle hills, from 
which little enough was to be expected except 
the tranquillity that had been so conspiou- 
ously absent for the past half-century. They 
were successful. ‘Nothing in the shape of 
organised opposition to constituted authority ' 
was noticed thereafter. Professor Sharma 
suggests in a foreword that these experiences 
had some bearmg on the subsequent develop- 
ment of British tribal policy. 

It seems that the early revolts were led by 
local rajas and zamindars, but with the growing 
hinduization of the tribal ruling stratum (they 
now liked to think of themselves as Rajputs) 
the masses were left leaderless. Hence rebellion 
might well not have broken out in 1832 but for 
the activities of one Ganga Naram, a dis- 
possessed member of в chiefly family resentful 
of the British who had, he claimed, deprived 
his father of his imherrtance. He was also 
engaged in a bitter feud with a more established 
kinsman. The rebellion developed out of this 
feud, but rapidly turned into a general attack 
against all non-tribal mtruders, including the 
East India Company. It was put down at the 
cost of thousands of tribal lives (or so Dr. Jha 
suggests, but without providing a base for this 
estimate) and—here our statistics are better— 
of the equivalent of at least 22 years of the 
entire revenue of the district. 

The present reviewer is not competent in the 
field of Indian history, and can therefore only 
comment on the Bhumij rebellion as an ex- 
ample of a type of social movement which not 
uncommonly occurs elsewhere as a result of the 
disruption of a traditional order. Unfortu- 
nately Dr. Jha’s careful reconstruction, being 
based primarily on British official sources of a 
period when administrators and soldiers were 
content to note that savages in jungles were 
as barbarous as was to be expected, tells us 
httle about the social structure of the Bhumij 
and not much about their turbulence. They 
were habitually described as chuars or bandits, 
but xt is not clear how their raiding activities 
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were conducted. They were certamly not, as 
Dr. Jha suggests, ‘social bandits’ in the 
usual sense, though their raidmg seems to have 
been a regular economic operation supplement- 
ing—after the harvests were m—their 
farming and hunting. 

It seems likely that the fighting men nor- 
mally followed their chiefs, but also that 
Ganga Naram succeeded in establishing a 
wider loyalty, perhaps by claiming to be an 
avatar of Kala. However, Dr. Jha gives no 
other evidence for his view that the 1832 was в 
millenarian movement, though this is not in- 
conceivable. Indeed, the nature of his sources 
is such that he throws much more light on the 
economic impact of the British conquest and on 
its political and administrative problems, 
than on the nature of the local rebellions. How- 
ever, ıt 18 useful to have a monograph on во 
neglected a subject. 

E. J. HOBSBAWM 


AN Seat: The emergence of Indian 
nationalism © competition and collabo- 
ration in the later nineteenth century. 
(Political Change in Modern South 
Asia.) xvi, 416 pp Cambridge: 
University Press, 1968 70s. 


This study represents something of an 
innovation on the literature of Indian history, 
both in ite scale and in its approach. This is 
neither a general history nor a specialized 
monograph: these bemg the two kinds of 
historical writing which have previously pre- 
dominated, and which may be typified at the 
macro-level by Britain in India, an account 
of British rule зп the sub-continent by R. P. 
Masani, and by S. Gopal’s The viceroyaliy of 
Lord Ripon at the micro-level. Mention of 
these titles serves to remind us that Dr. Seal 1s 
also seeking to change the conventional 
historical approach, whereby most writers 
(Indian as well as British) have been content to 
accept the label ‘ British period’ as defining 
modern Indian history. When one discovers 
unsatisfactory features in this book, one ought 
to give due consideration to the author's 
problems asa pioneer The scale of his book, in 
terms of subject and period, арргохппаќев 
somewhat to that of the later volumes in the 
* Oxford History of England’: an attempt to 
construct a synthesis of political, social, 
economic, and oultural developments over 
several decades. This is a task which would 
come more easily to an older historian who has 
spent his professional lifetime working over 
the sources. It is an enormous challenge to a 
young scholar who is publiehing his first book. 
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The appropriate balance between motivating 
forces cannot be evolved except on an indi- 
vidual basis (A. J. P. Taylor excludes techno- 
logy from his ‘Oxford History’ of twentieth- 
century Britain). If politics remains the grand 
theme of history, the student of modern India 
has to resolve the question: whose politics, 
which politics? In addition, Dr Seal is 
obviously weighed down by the knowledge that 
this book must provide a foundation for the 
four succeeding volumes with which it is 
planned to provide ‘a connected study of 
South Asian political change from the 1870s 
to the 1940s’. Janus-like, Dr. Seal feels he 
must look back to Indian tradition and for- 
wards to the present day. In the end, his book 
is a lind of amalgam: an over-all survey, 
punctuated by excursions into various par- 
ticulars. In my opmion, the over-all synthesis 
comes off brilliantly; the detailed analysis of 
policies and politics strike me as uneven. 

If there is a unifying theme it is the ‘ argu- 
ment over the nature and effecta of western 
education in India’ (p. 161). In the first three 
chapters, Dr. Seal examines those areas from 
the 1860’s onwards where modernization began 
to transform traditional societies (Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay presidencies). He shows 
how new urban professional élites were taking 
over control, especially m the great metropoh- 
tan centres. In ch. vii he contrasts the reaction 
of the old administrative élite, rooted among 
the Mushm official families of upper India, and 
how ther efforts to safeguard their vested 
interests led inevitably to а political break- 
away from the rising ‘ nationalists ' —who are 
identified as emergent regionalists. Dr. Seal is 
probably the first Indian historian to dare to 
explode the myths of the ‘Freedom Movement’ 
era. If he cuts British imperialsm down to 
size, he carries out the same ruthless operation 
on Indian nationalism. His verdict on the 
Congress politics of unity and the Muslim poli- 
tics of separation 1s forthright. ‘ In во shapeless, 
во jumbled a bundle of societies, there were not 
two nations, there was not one nation, there 
was no nation at all. What was India ?—a 
graveyard of old nationalities and the mother 
of new nationalisms to be born ° (p. 339). 

But 1f the book begins splendidly, апа ends 
convinomgly, it falters in the middle. Ch. iv, 
* The policies of the rulers ', falls back into the 
old familiar genre of the Secretary of State’s 
letter to the Viceroy, and the Viceroy’s letters 
to the Governor. Dr. Seal’s attempt to re- 
interpret the response of the British rulers to 
the early Indian political associations adds little 
or nothing to our understanding of the genesis 
of the Indian National Congress. He directs 
an almost venomous attack upon A. О. Hume 
in an effort to deprive him of his title to be 
‘ Father of the Congress '. This section appears 
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to be based upon personal research into the 
sources of the time : yet 1t is sadly inadequate. 
Briton Martin, 8. R. Mehrotra, and others have 
delved more deeply into relations between 
Hume, the Viceroys, and English and Indian 
politicians. Dr. Seal seems not to have digested 
these contributions (which have mostly still 
to appear between hard covers). Having de- 
molished Hume, Dr. Seal later proceeds to 
reconstruct him (e.g. ‘ Hume worked untirmgly 
for Congress and did something to keep 1 alive 
between annual sessions’, p. 287). In his con- 
clusion, Dr. Seal declares ‘There has been а 
common motive behind the reception of western 
knowledge [in Asia]. It has lain in the desire 
to defend by new methods the old essences of 
the society under pressure ' (pp. 343-4). Is this 
really an adequate interpretation of the Indian 
nineteenth-century renascence? Dr. Seal’s 
treatment of social reform is perfunctory, and 
he ignores almost completely the ideological 
debates of the day : his * political arithmetio’ 
omits these from the calculation. 

These blemishes on his ambitious—and in 
many ways successful—handling of a major 
topic are accentuated by & style of wit which 
Dr. Seal might do well to forget: ‘Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee swiftly scaled the official 
ladder as high as deputy collector, but here he 
stopped for eighteen years. The iron of this 
rung во entered his soul that he took to novel 
writmg’: ‘The weakness of British rule in 
India broadened down from precedent to 
precedent’: when this last little Trinity echo 
of Lytton Strachey is allowed to fade, Ani! Seal 
may go on to make a really significant contri- 
bution to modern Indian history. 


HUGH TINKER 


Paura G. RUBEL: The Kalmyk Mon- 
gols : a study in continuity and change. 
(Indiana University Publications. 
Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 64.) 
xiv, 282 pp. Bloomington :: Indiana 
University ; The Hague: ' Mouton 
and Co., 1967. $7.50, guilders 27. 


Early in the seventeenth century there took 
place the first big westward migration of Oirat 
Mongols, involving some 200,000 Torguts. For 
the next century and a half further groups of 
Oirats continued to leave their pastures п 
west Mongolia and to move into the area of 
south Russia astride the lower Volga. In 1771 
most of those who were accustomed to nomad- 
ize to the east of the Volga returned to 
Chinese territory, but many remamed m Russia 
where they fell into two groups. To the east 
were the Astrakhan Kalmyks, who have always 
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been popularly supposed to have retained 
more of the traditional Kalmyk culture, and 
io the west were the Kalmyks of the Don, 
known also as Buzáva, who were considered to 
be russified to a much larger degree. The tur- 
шоп] of the Bolshevik revolution in and after 
1917 drove some 2,000 Kalmyks, mostly 
Buz&va, into exile. They settled in Bulgaria, 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and France. 
Durmg the second World War many more 
Kalmyks took advantage of the German 
penetration of south Russia to desert the USSR 
and Communism, while others were deported 
in the German retreat. Those Kalmyks who 
survived the German collapse and the Soviet 
occupation of the eastern half of Europe in 
1945 made their way to displaced persons’ 
camps in Germany. In 1951 Kalmyks were 
declared eligible for admission to the USA, and 
in late 1951 they began to arrive there, so 
ending, as far as can be seen, а westward move- 
ment which had begun for their ancestors 
almost at the same time as the Pilgrim Fathers 
had set out in the same direction. Some 
Kalmyks remain m Germany, but the only two 
sizeable groups living elsewhere in Western 
countries are to be found to-day in France and 
the USA. The French group comprises some 
500 ‘old’ emigrants from the time of the 
Russian Revolution, while the 1,000 Kalmyks 
in America include members of both disper- 
sions. Both groups consist overwhelmingly 
of Buziva. Mrs. Rubel’s monograph deals 
with the American Kalmyks. By a fortunate 
comcidence a study of the French group by 
Madame Frangoise Aubin appeared almost at 
the same time, though quite independently, m 
L’ Année Sociologique, Troiméme Série, Vol. 17, 
1966, 133-212, under the title ‘ Une société 
d'émigrés: la colonie des Kalmouks de 
France’. We thus have complementary studies 
of émigré Kalmyks settled ım the midst of very 
different host societies, made almost simul- 
taneously by two highly competent first-hand 
observers. Madame Aubin studied the French 
Kalmyks ш autumn 1965 and spring 1966, 
and agam in winter 1966-7, with an interval 
for a visit to the Mongolian People’s Republic: 
In 1960-1 Mrs. Rubel spent four months 
with an informant learning the rudimenta of 
Kalmyk, after which she lived with a Kalmyk 
family for seven months, at the same time 
paying visits to Kalmyks resident in the other 
of the two centres of concentration in America. 

Mrs. Rubel divides her book into two parts. 
In the first she reviews briefly what may be 
called ‘ traditional ' Kalmyk culture in order to 
provide a point of reference for her treatment 
of present-day American Kalmyk life which 
forms the subject of the longer second part. In 
this she deals with the Kalmyk social unit, 
describing various aspects of everyday life, and 
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then discusses in more detail two specific areas 
of social activity, the celebration of T'sagan sar 
or Mongol new year, and the complex of 
marriage customs. А final, somewhat more 
technical, chapter, is devoted to the social 
structure of the Kalmyk social unit. A short 
conclusion is followed by four appendixes and 
& bibliography. 

In her introduction Mrs. Rubel remarks that 
studies of socio-cultural systems undergoing 
acculturation often tend to concentrate on 
what 1s changing at the expense of what is being 
preserved and reinforced under the stress of 
contact with a contrasting culture. The 
Kalmyk communities in both America and 
France now consist of three generations, the 
most recent of which has been born in the 
country of final settlement. Yet both Mrs. 
Rubel and Mme. Aubm note a vigorous sur- 
vival of group consciousness. While they 
participate, as indeed they must, m economic 
life and in America at least have reached a 
decent standard of living as may be judged 
from a list of wedding presenta covering four 
pages of Mrs. Rubel’s book, they keep them- 
selves aloof and interact within the group in 
those spheres of activity where relaxation 
might prove а threat to group survival. Both 
observers saw the Kalmyks as wiling to 
* integrate ' to a certain extent, but not beyond 
the point where group identity might begin to 
suffer. To quote Mme. Aubm: ‘La société 
d'émigrés ... tente seulement de s'y mtégrer 
jusqu'à un certain seuil d'adaptation qu'elle se 
refuse à dépasser, afin de défendre un patri- 
mome minimum jugé indispensable à la 
sauvegarde de son identité '. 

Young Kalmyks m both the USA and Franco 
show an interest m speaking the Kalmyk 
language and some are actively concerned in 
the maintenance of traditional folk-lore and 
literature. However, in both communities 1t 18 
the continued practice of the old religion, 
lamaism, which is the most effective force in 
preserving the idea of Kalmyk identity and 
holdmg the group together. This 18 true in 
spite of the difficulty of recruiting new blood to 
replace the few elderly lamas who serve the 
communities. In America Mrs. Rubel observed 
that the young people display ‘ knowledge of 
custom and tradition by their criticism when 
certain procedures are not followed’ while for 
the French Kalmyks Mme. Aubin noted that 
what was to be emphasized was not the decay 
of popular traditions but rather the vigour with 
which they are preserved so long after the 
émigrés have been cut off from the national 
nucleus and, before that, from the common 
Mongol stock. It is no doubt inevitable that 
group preservation should be dependent upon 
such an essentially conservative force as reli- 
gion when the group has been out off from its 
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original stook. In more favourable circum- 
stances religion is expendable. Thus the 
Mongolian People’s Republio 1 still at the 
height of an intoxicating nationalistic eupho- 
ria, having managed ın the last two decades to 
establish diplomatic relations with several 
dozens of countries which had resolutely 
ignored her existence durmg the preceding 
four. Mongolian statehood and national iden- 
tity are not a matter of doubt to the inhabi- 
tants of the Repubhc, who accordingly do not 
seem to feel any psychological deprivation as а 
result of the almost complete disappearance of 
organized religion in their society. Though 
individuals regret the suppression of Buddhism 
and still frequent the one surviving lamasery, 
national self-confidence has not been under- 
mined, as both Mrs. Rubel and Mme. Aubm 
suggest it would be for the Kalmyks. Both 
ladies were able to witness and describe the 
traditional celebrations at Mongol new year. 
The reviewer, on the other hand, found theee 
celebrations in Mongolia itself, especially in 
Ulan Bator, apparently in a state of decay. 
No public holiday зв declared, the formal 
celebrations having been shifted to 1 January, 
and he was told that private celebrations in 
traditional style are now confined to older 
country people. 

Mrs. Rubel’s study is greatly to be welcomed, 
both as а monograph on the Kalmyks and 
as an analysis of cultural change and conserva- 
tion within an immigrant group. 

C. B. BAWDEN 


Epwarp Н. ScHarEkR: The Vermilion 
Bird: T'ang images of the south. xi, 
380 pp., 6 plates, 2 maps [on end- 
papers]. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1967. 
$11. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 888.) 


The appearance in the West of a work on 
Chinese literature which is more than narrative 
and exegesis is a major event. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth and Professor Schafer's 
anthologizing spirit has been busy about the 
valleys and low wooded hills south of the Nan 
Ling. This south China territory, from the 
cinnamon-scented slopes of Mount Chiu-i to the 
red brick towers of Champa on the cease-flre 
line of July 1954, he conceives as a unit, the 
Nam-Viet, home of shy primitives with disturb- 
ing customs, haunted by were-tigeis and tree 
trolla, owning to strange gods; an aromatic 
land of incredible-tasting foods and outrageous 
flowers. It was the goal of south-drawn fancy 
from the moment when Han Wu Ti's officers 
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first saw effective political control of the south- 
ern seaboard within their grasp, and the pene- 
tration of Yunnan offered the exciting prospect 
of a road to India. Like the author’s earlier 
Golden peaches of Samarkand, this book 18 
an exhaustive, documented but non-tabular 
compilation pursued at times with medieval 
waywardness, at times with mgorous techni- 
cality. Its information should last a man a life- 
time, а practical usefulness should earn its 
author canonization. But further even than 
the earlier book (which reflected a realistic and 
scientific Chinese interest in weatern.things) the 
Vermilion Bird evokes a poetic spirit that was 
potent in Tang writing, and it is ш this sense 
that the book makes а monumental contribu- 
tion to Western understandmg of Chinese 
literature. It should be made compulsory 
reading for any who approach T'ang poetry in 
something more than a linguistic spirit. It is a 
corrective to that sense of ‘ art made tongue- 
tied by authority’ which superficial reading 
can create. The kennst du das Land wo die 
Zitronen blühen of T'ang China was a heady 
sentiment indeed, and like the Wedtern mood 
it was imbued with intricate melancholy, in 
part the respectable sighing of ihe exiled 
officer, sensuously beguiled in the south but 
none the less fed up, and partly the guilty 
longing of the sons of the north. Excellent 
verse translations stud the text, delightful to 
readers who savour Parnasman feeling for 
shape and colour. The author experiments 
with various manners to impress on us the 
range of style conveyed by allusion and not by 
literary form or vocabulary : 

Precious Stella tosses her pearly pendants 

Constant Luna shines her jade-white digo 


comes as a surprise, but nicely fite the relation 
of poet to subject. The line is by Li Shang-yin. 
But southern impressions prefer concrete 
language : 
Roving youths with pellets of storax 
Sing-song girls with fans of Lavistona. 


One wonders 1f the storax pellets raised a smile. 

The first half of the book deals with people, 
the hua of China contrasted with the man 
barbarians of the south. Faced with the 
record we are as confused by the ethnography 
as were the contemporary Chinese witnesses. 
We note the ku love potion prépared by 
aboriginal women of the south which might be 
countered by 'asafoetida, python bile, civet, 
and a white substance taken from cook’s dung’, 
and pass on to the slash-and-burn methods of 
primitive agriculturists which south-travelling 
officials observed. Details of tribal adherence 
mattered little to the officials: they left those 
to be sorted out by twentieth-century anthro- 
pologists, whose attitude to the Nam-Viet is as 
eguivocal as their own. The section! on divine 
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beings is probably the most illuminating essay 
which has appeared on the sinicization of 
hobgoblins and the desinicization of Chinese 
worthies. The sampling of Chinese adminis- 
trators does little credit to civilizing influences. 
If to the great officials the south was an arena 
of ambition, to all comers it was no less Tom 
Tiddler’s ground. The world of things con- 
stitutes the second half of the book. Minerals, 
plants, and animals satisfactorily blend the 
real and the fabulous, as they were blended m 
T'ang thought. ‘We begm with a marine 
coelenterate, a jelly-fish of Nam-Viet which 
the men of T'ang called trik, or sometimes 
“ gea mirror’’, or, most often, ‘‘ water mother’’. 
This was of such tenuous substance that 16 was 
regarded as ‘‘ basically a creature formed by 
the congealing of dark water’’.’ And the word 
used for dark 18 naturally yin; and with an 
Anglo-Indian overtone: ‘ Taken unsentimen- 
tally the chukar was a tasty fowl’. 

Among stones are the supposed thunderbolts 
which no Chinese any more than any Roman 
in his time realized were neolithic tools. And 
here a jubilant reviewer, thus far encyclopaedi- 
cally overwhelmed, can add a minutia to 
restore the axes to something like divinity : 
in a territory neighbouring Nam-Viet 1t was 
recently explamed to him that these stones 
are never found by mortals in an intact state, 
but always broken or at least chipped : ‘ for if 
they land on the eaith and are unscathed they 
immediately fly back to heaven ’. 

The indexes make this book as necessary 
for reference as the dictionary when the more 
recondite southern themes arise in T'ang 
reading. The annotation and bibliography 
are of meticulous scholarship. We should have 
liked to learn the author’s views on some of the 
more recondite works he draws heavily upon, 
and even а comment on the critical value of 
the better-known early treatises on his subject, 
such as Szü-ma Kuang’s T'zü chsh t'ung chien 


uH] E 3H: 6 3E. No doubt our 
author would send us packing to the illiterate 
Mak who consort with the abominable Tree 
Visitors, or the Sand Mouthers who spit sand at 
men’s shadows with fatal results. We commend 
Professor Schafer'a custom of representing the 
sound of Tang Chinese by a system of translit- 
eration simplified from the Karlgren syllables. 
It would be an advantage to the imagination 
were T'ang poetry clothed in characteristic 
phonetic form. But that ideal is certamly as 
chimerical as the Vermilion Bird itself, which, 
as this book concludes with appropriate melan- 
choly, is ‘a fictive тооп imposed continually 
upon the new south, wherever it might be’, 
and ‘ could never exist completely ’. 


WILLIAM WATSON 
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James T. C. Liv: Ow-yang Hsiu: an 
eleventh-century Neo-Confuctamisi. xi, 
227 pp. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1967. (Distributed 
in GB. by Oxford University Press. 
52s.) 


Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-72) ів a great minor 
figure of China’s political history and a great 
major figure of its cultural history, one of those 
Chinese whose names are known to every 
student and whose writings regularly reappear 
in textbooks and anthologies. Professor James 
Т. C. Liu of Princeton considers him the finest 
product of the exciting era that also produced 
Fan Chung-yen and Wang An-shih in politics, 
Ssu-ma Kuang and Su Tung-p'o in literature, 
&nd Chou Tun-i and the Ch'eng brothers in 
philosophy. Here, in a reworking of his 1963 
Chinese book Ou-yang Hsiu ti chsh-heueh yu 
ts‘ung-cheng, Professor Liu presents a tightly 
written, well edited survey of Ou-yang’s life, 
lus political career, and his contributions to 
various cultural fields. The book will no doubt 
be a standard reference for all those interested. 
in the Sung period. 

Born at a time when new socio-economic 
patterns were emerging and conditions were 
ripening for political reforms and intellectual 
experimentation, Ou-yang Hsiu in 1030 won a 
doctoral degree in the civil service examinations 
and was quickly swept up in the literary life 
and the bureaucratic factionalism of the time. 
In the 1040’s he became a leading supporter 
and defender of the “© minor reforms’ in state 
administration that were introduced by Fan 
Chung-yen. On the wave of ieaction that 
followed, Ou-yang was sent out to languish ш 
local government posts. By the 1060’s he had 
worked his way up into the highest level of 
bureaucratic office in the imperial court, where 
he became a champion of stable administrative 
progress as an alternative to dramatio reforms. 
But partisan attacks so weakened his effective- 
ness that in 1067 he withdrew from court life. 
He spent the remamder of his civil service 
career once more in local government posts, 
grumbling about but not actively opposing the 
new ‘major reforms’ inaugurated by Wang 
An-shih in 1069. 

Meantime, Ou-yang had established him- 
self firmly as an intellectual leader of his age. 
His interest in new rational interpretations of 
the ancient Confucian classics stimulated the 
Sung scholarship that eventually led to the 
orthodox Neo-Confucianism of later dynasties, 
though he himself distrusted the metaphysical 
speculation that was responsible in large 
measure for Neo-Confucianism’s success. Ou- 
yang’s rationalism led him into more historical 
pursuits, including archaeology and biblio- 
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graphy ; these culminated in his private ‘New 
Five Dynasties history ' and his major contri- 
butions to the state-sponsored ‘New T‘ang 
history ’. He also wrote on political theory and 
especially administrative theory, advocating в 
generally pragmatic and conservative style. 
Most importantly, he became a great littéra- 
teur. His poetry is increasingly appreciated for 
its own sake, and ıt opened the way for the un- 
fettered new poetry of such younger men as 
Su Tung-p‘o, with whom Sung poetry came 
into full flower. He was especially influential 
in development of the lyrical iz'u form and the 
prose-poetry wen-fu form. But his greatest 
literary achievement was in practising and 
championing the ku-wen prose form deriving 
from the T‘ang master Han Yu. In Ou-yang’s 
lifetime, and predommantly through his ш- 
fluence, the old parallel prose style was super- 
seded, and ku-wen achieved the dominance it 
was to hold into our own time. Ou-yang’s 
championing the ku-wen style complemented 
his advocating the ‘ rites and righteousness ’ of 
the Confucian tradition, which he tried to re- 
invigorate, not by attacking Buddhism in the 
manner of Han Yu, but by gradual reform of 
social customs and by persistent reliance on 
‘reasoned scepticism ’. 

Surveying all these facets of Ou-yang’s life 
and work, Professor Liu m thus tidy little book 
portrays one of Confucianism’s acholar-officials 
par excellence—a conscientious political activist 
and loyal critic, an mnovative historian and 
bibliographer, & masterful poet and essayist, a 
generous friend and patron, and a moralistic 
thinker if something less than a philosopher. 
Professor Liu necessarily deals with the context 
as well as with the man; indeed, his book is 
probably most satisfying if viewed as a series 
of workmanlike introductory essays on the 
political and intellectual currents of Northern 
Sung times. It 1s also a competent introductory 
sketch and evaluation of Ou-yang the man. Un- 
fortunately, however, the man appears in the 
same pale monochrome and flat perspective as 
does the background ; the full quality of the 
person and the full flavour and texture of his 
writings simply do not emerge. Although this 
18 due partly to the nature of traditional Chinese 
source materials, ıt 18 primarily due to Pro- 
fessor Liu'8 choosing not to attempt the sub- 
stantial big book that would be required for a 
full-bodied evocation of so complex a man as 
Ou-yang Hau. To this extent, he has done ın- 
justice to his subject. 

As a biographical reference, the book is 
often unclear about chronological and similar 
details. When did Ou-yang marry Miss Heu 
(p. 27) ? When was he transferred to Kaifeng 
(p. 32)? When was he demoted (p. 34)! 
When was he assigned to catalogue the imperial 
library, when was this work completed, and to 
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what offloe was he then promoted (p. 37)? 
When were Han Ch'i and Fan Chung-yen ap- 
pointed councillors (p. 42) ? When did Ou-yang 
tour Ho-tung; what kinds of administrative 
defecta did he rectify and what incompetent 
officials did he demote while on tour (p. 46) ? 
The reader finds no answers to such, questions, 
either in the text, in notes, or in appendixes. 
Chronology seems especially confusing on pp. 
47-51, concerning the sequence of events ter- 
minating the ‘ minor reforms '. | 

The book includes two chapters of mtio- 
ductory matter, four chapters devoted to Ou- 
yangs’s political career, five chapters analysing 
his cultural contributions, and an epilogue. It 
thus reverses the order of the Chinese original, 
in which the analytical chapters precede the 
chronological ones. There are also phort notes 
providing bibliographic citations, a glossary of 
Chinese names, titles, and terms, a biblio- 
graphy, and an index. 


CHARLES О. HUCKER 


Ruan Онло Pian: Songi dynasty 
musical sources and their interpreta- 
tion.  (Harvard-Yenohing Institute 
Monograph Series, Vol. 16.) xvi, 252 
pp. 7 plates. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1967. 
(Distributed m G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 95s.) 


The effects upon the fine arts of dynastic 
dispute and civil turmoil are familiar enough to 
historians of China or Europe, but their cata- 
strophic impacts upon the little-studied and 
transitory arte of theatre or music are seldom 
understood. After the downfall of the T'ang 
dynasty in 906, and at the end of some 50 
years of subsequent unrest and confumon, the 
establishment of the Northern Sung dynasty in 
960 brought some assurance of good order and 
firm government. Without delay the central 
administration set about re-establishing uni- 
formity in weights, measures, and ceremonies, 
these for the most part being ultimately depen- 
dent on a system of fixed musical pitches, 
themselves obeying sumple mathematical laws. 
Every encouragement was given to soholars 
who wished to assemble all the scattered and 
often fragmentary references to musjo deriving 
from the Classics or from T‘ang sources, and 
these were circulated in such encyclopaedic 
surveys as the Yueh shu of 1104, which may 
well have been the root from which sprang the 
founding of the Great Musical Academy of 
the following year. But some 20 years later the 
almost total destruction of all musical instru- 
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ments and institutions, following the capture of 
the Northern Sung capital, virtually annulled 
all this hard work. The evidence of slow and 
painful rebuilding during the ensuing Southern 
dynasty only serves to emphasize how hope- 
lessly fragile are all the world’s traditions of 
living music, whether ritual, ‘foreign’, or 
popular, whether Aztec, Armenian, or Han. 
In China such men as Chu Hsi the encyolo- 
paedist, Chang Yen the lhttérateur, Chiang 
K'uei the poet, and Hsiung Peng-lai the 
zither-connoisseur were responsible for four of 
the most mnportant surviving sources from 
this time. Many sources are entirely lost; 
others are known only from tantalizing frag- 
ments quoted in this or that compilation made 
during the Yuan or Ming dynasties. 

From such a brief survey as this, the timeli- 
ness and importance of Mrs. Pian’s new book 
can readily be appreciated. So can the delicacy 
and diffioulty of her task, for which she has for 
the most part relied on sources preserved in 
Formosan or Japanese collections. In the 
first three chapters she treats of the sources 
themselves, the modal system, and the nota- 
tions. The bulk of her work is presented in 
ch. iv, which offers us for the first time staff- 
notation transcriptions of all 87 surviving 
pieces of music found in these sources, together 
with textual commentaries and annotations. 
The book is rounded out with a useful biblo- 
graphy and index, as well as в group of half- 
tone plates illustrating some of the sources. 
It is elegantly printed and sturdily bound. It 
is also very abundantly supplied with foot- 
notes, some of which might well have been 
incorporated into a slightly-rewritten version 
of the text, not always easy to grasp as it 
stands. 

While Mrs. Pian in her preface writes of her 
work as ‘ based on primary sources ', it would 
perhaps be more exaot to deacribe these basic 
documents as ‘ copies of copies’ and ‘ assem- 
blages of quotations from quotations’. These 
bring with them all the gritty text-critical 
problems commonly associated with material 
of this nature, whether it deals with the frag- 
ments of Heraclitus or with musie of the 
ancient East. Given such в situation, Mrs. 
Pian should perhaps have been encouraged to 
be bolder in proposing emendations at crucial 
points. For mstance, many of the leaps of a 
major seventh in the ch'in part of Chiang 
K'uei's song Ku yuan do not conform with the 
stated mode; moreover, since modes must 
always be thought of as patchworks using 
certain characteristic turns of phrase (rather 
than as explorations of a fixed sequence of 
single notes), parallel emendations might also 
be proposed. elsewhere, e.g. in some of Hsiung 
Peng-lai's 31 ceremonial songs. 

The value of such studies of highly-developed 
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music will be even greater when we are able to 
follow them up by an exploration of the ana- 
logies to be found with certain problems or 
practices of early Western music. But this will 
not happen until we have all grown accustomed 
to thinking of world musio as unitary, not вв а 
set of unrelated skills and utterances. This will 
take time ; 16 will also require a great effort of 
communication, not least from those working 
in the fields of non-European music. Thus, it 
is surprising to find the basic Chinese seven- 
note scale (p. 43) having an identical structure 
to that underlying Guido’s epoch-making 
innovation of hexachords (which turn out ш 
practice to be based on what may be termed & 
‘Lydian’ succession of 4 + 3 notes, FGAB 
+ CDE). Surely we are here dealing with two 
offshoots from a single stem ? Similarly, the 
misunderstandinga of earlier modal systems 
described on p. 55 are very reminiscent of the 
misunderstandings of Greek modes found in the 
medieval ecclesiastical theorists of the West. 
The scordature given on p. 80 resemble m name 
and function those encountered on the 
medieval Irish and Welsh harps, which them- 
selves derive m all probability from anoient 
practices used on the Greek cithara (arguably 
an ancestor of the Chinese ch'in). The flute, 
writes Mre. Pian (p. 58), ‘ became more promi- 
nent than stringed mstrumente' during the 
Sung dynasty; but compare similar changes 
in imperial Rome, or the rapid rise of the 
recorder in sixteenth-century Europe—both, 
perhaps, for the same reasons of cheapness and 
ease of maintenance. 

Once or twice Mrs. Pian’s choice of termi- 
nology seems a little misguided. For instance, 
the studs on the ch'sn cannot without great 
impropriety be called ‘frets’ (pp. 77-8), for 
they mark harmonio nodes, not chromatic 
steps. The word 'cambiata' (see footnote 3 
to no. 6 of the 17 iz'u songs) defines a very 
precise melodio-harmonie phonomenon of six- 
teenth-century Italian music; it 1s not helpful 
to apply it to a strotly melodic progression 
occurring half a world and several centuries 
away. 

I hope Mrs. Pian will be encouraged at some 
tame to expound one interesting problem : the 
evident use, in the kung ch‘e notation, of the 
ordinary written characters for 4, 1, 6, and 5 
to denote the pitches we would call d, e, c', and 
d'. The matter is not discussed in her book, nor 
does she follow up the implications of the flute- 
fingerings shown on her plate 2. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to express one personal regret ; 
Mrs. Pian has chosen not to use the pinyin 
romanization. This, with Wade—Giles, is what 
amateurs like myself usually encounter to-day 
when we try to teach ourselves Chinese, by 
way of the BBC or of Professor DeFranois's 
masterly tutor, published by Yale. Life 18 too 
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short to learn yet another system, however 
commendable its qualities may be. I hope 
that rts use here may not betray a residual 
conflict between Harvard and Yale, for 
Chinese studies now require most urgently to 
be expanded and encouraged, and made more 
easy. Conflicting romanızations are brakes, 
at а time when accelerators are needed. 


THURSTON DART 


JonaTHAN D. Spence: Тв‘ао Yin and 
the K‘ang-hst Emperor, bondservant 
and master. (Yale Historical Publi- 
cations. Miscellany, 85.) xv, 332 pp. 
New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. $7.50, 56s. 


The 115 years from the end of the San-fan 
rebellion (1681) to the end of the Ch‘ien-lung 
reign (1795)—known by most historians as the 
middle Ch'ing period—were the fat years of 
the last dynasty. They have, however, until 
recently, been lean years in scholarship. 
Understandably Western historians have given 
precedence to the collapse of the traditional 
order: the story of cultural confrontation has 
been more compelling than the story of Chinese 
self-confidence, institutional complexity, and 
success. But as research on nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century subjects continues to bur- 
geon, a quiet movement to redress the balance 
between late and middle Ch'ing studies has 
gained important ground. The works of Ho 
Ping-ti, Ch‘u T’ung-tsu, David Nivison, Arthur 
Waley, Wu Shih-ch‘ang, and Derk Bodde and 
Clarence Morris are among the most pre- 
eminent in any area of Chinese historical 
studies and are worthy heirs to the pioneering 
scholarship of Hsieh Pao-chao, Fang Chao- 
ying, Tu Lien-che, L. C. Goodrich, and others. 
The same may be said of the very distinguished 
book under review. 

Mr. Spenoe’s work consiste essentially of 
five discrete institutional studies—of the 
Imperial Household (ch. 1), the office of the 
imperial Textile Commussioners (iii), the em- 
peror’s southern tours (iv), the Liang-huai salt 
administration (v), and the seoret memorial 
system (vi). Ch. ii, a splendidly provocative 
sop to the sociologists, proposes a new and 
original analysis of the Chinese upper class. 
By providing a place of parity for such ano- 
males as court favourites, arrivistes, former 
slaves and bondservants, eunuchs, and im- 
репа! clansmen among the traditional élites, 
the author makes dynastic power more com- 
plex, more realistic, and, I think, more interest- 
ing. Ch. vii, the last in the book, describes the 
decline and fall of Ts‘ao Yin’s house after he 
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and his emperor are dead. The story 18 robbed 
of ultimate poignancy by two well-known facts : 
the Yung-cheng emperor’s utter unsenti- 
mentality and the vulnerability of any 
favourite tied to a man and his whims rather 
than to an institution and ite formal safeguards. 
There are four appendixes, the last of which 18 
an intriguing foray into the thickets of Hung- 
lou meng exegesis. 

The thread of continuity thronghout the 
book is the special relationship between a 
politically ambitious emperor and a socially 
ambitious bondservant. This is not quite bio- 
graphy but rather institutional history with a 
human, hence vibrant, centre. The mood 18 one 
of experiment, improvisation, informality as 
the K‘ang-hsi emperor seeks to establish con- 
fidence in his reign rather than fear of it. His 
solution is to use as his personal struments 
in power neither suspect Manchus nor sus- 
picious official Chinese but men he made him- 
self: former Chinese captives now servants to 
the throne. They were loyal tò him and 
acceptable as countrymen to the Chmese. 
They could augment rather than subvert the 
formal system of bureaucracy in an ege when 
formality was leas important than vitality. 

Mr. Spence is expert in conveymg the spirit 
of that age. He 18 expert too in bringing a 
monarch to hfe. Simply by letting an en- 
gagingly colloquia] K‘ang-hsi speak'for himself 
through his rescripts and endorsements, the 
author dissolves the orthodox lacquéred image. 
He is lesa successful with Ts‘ao Yih. Despite 
his and Chou Ju-ch‘ang’s efforts to unearth 
biographical data, the sources are slim and во, 
unfortunately, is the man. He is Just not very 
interesting, though his position 18, and I suspect 
he will continue to be remembered more for 
the genealogical accident that made him the 
grandfather of the author of the Hung-lou meng 
than for any of his own estimable acoomplish- 
ments. Li Hsu, on the other hand, в contem- 
porary and colleague of Ts‘ao Ym and a bond- 
servant too comes through ав an|admirably 
whole man. Part scoundrel, part operator, less 
good but more generous than Тв'ао Yin, he 
would, I think, have made a better matoh for 
his master than Ts‘ao. Never mind. He is a 
bonus in a book that does not need one, and 
we should be thankful. 

The highest praise I can think of for such a 
work is to insist that our Japanese colleagues, 
the acknowledged leaders m middle Ch'ing 
studies, will have to read it. If they need en- 
couragement beyond the excellent one-page 
summary in Japanese which, with а similar 
one ın Chinese, follows the index, then K'ang- 
hai’s words ending an endorsement (p. 260) 
ought to do: ' You must be very thorough, I 
urge you, I urge you, I urge you’. 

HAROLD L. KAHN 
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Vincent Y. C. Surg: The Taiping 
ideology: its sources, interpretations, 
and influences. (Far Eastern and 
Russian Institute Publications on 
Asia, No. 15.) xix, 553 pp. Seattle 
and London: University of Washing- 
ton Press, [1967]. $10, 95s. 


The sinicization of Christianity by the 
Taiping movement was one of many attempts 
to naturalize the Church by non-Christian 
peoples outside Europe. To mention only a 
few, in the Congo there were the prophetess 
Beatrice in the eighteenth century and Simon 
Kumbangu in the twentieth ; in other parta of 
Africa there were the Zulu Congregational 
Church, African Congregational Church, and 
African Native Healmg Church; and in 
America, the Christianized Peyotism. АП of 
them seem to have emerged from а background 
of social and moral dismtegration coupled with 
the mcompetence of indigenous religions and 
sects to relieve the situation. The social, 
political, and cultural needs were therefore 
immense and urgent, giving rise to the tendency 
to transmute the hope for a spiritual kingdom 
of God mto that for practical reform and pro- 
gress on this earth. These pragmatic considera- 
tions made Protestantism more appealing to 
the underprivileged and oppressed among the 
Africans, Asians, and native Americans than 
the Church of Rome, and inspired them to 
action. 

In China before the advent of nationalism, 
peasant rebellions served as the only vehicle by 
which the political and social views of the op- 
pressed could have any practical effect and their 
rise and fall marked the cyoles of the dynasties. 
As in rebellions and revolutions elsewhere, the 
Chinese insurgents received some ideological 
indoctrination (often religious teachings) before 
joming battle with the stronger ruling classes. 
The mdoctrination enabled them to differenti- 
ate the good (the revolutionary or rebellious) 
from the bad (the reactionary or the corrupt) 
апа explamed to them why the good were 
good апа the bad, bad. Apart from providing 
this kind of basic justification for any in- 
surgenoy, ideology or religion gave both moral 
and physical courage to usually less well 
equipped and numerically weaker rebel armies 
and led them to action. In the case of the 
early nineteenth-century rebellions in China 
it was the doctrines of the White Lotus Sect 
which fulfilled this role; in the case of the 
Taipmg, 16 was а naturalized Christianity. 
But why Christianity ? Professor Vincent 
Shih explains : 

‘Having alienated themselves from the 

official ideology, the T'aipings, consciously 

or unconsciously, must have sought some 
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new form of thought to replace the tradi- 
tional one. They must also have realized the 
difficulty in breaking the traditional pattern 
of mind, which meluded an attitude of 
fatalism. In order to succeed in breaking 
this fatalistic mental attitude, they needed 
& positive attitude or outlook to fill the 
vacuum which would be created when the 
traditional scale of values was destroyed. 
Just at the correct moment, Hung [Hsiu- 
ch*uan] came into contact with Christianity, 
with its God as a Heavenly Father, Jesus 
the Son of God as the savior, and the idea of 
the brotherhood of man. To Hung and his 
friends, these ideas became an mstrument 
with which they attempted to break and 
eventually replace the traditional outlook. 
The people had been indootrmated to such а 
degree that they had accepted fatalistically 
and without complamt whatever lot was 
theirs. The new Christian ideas would teach 
them social justice based on the equality of 
all men before God as his children. The 
impact of the new ideas upon the minds of 
Hung’s followers must have been terrific, 
Judging from their mitial enthusiasm for the 
new faith’ (p. 472). 
Apart from the uncertam ‘must have beens’, 
Professor Shih seems to ascribe this momentous 
movement, at least ite ideological ignition, to 
an accident which took place опе day in 1836 
when Hung came upon an evangelist in & 
Canton street. What Professor Shih means by 
‘the traditional’ form of thought cannot 
possibly be Confucianism, for rebels were un- 
likely to regort to the ideology of the establish- 
ment in order to rebel against ıt. So what 
ideological alternatives were open to their 
choice ? Professor Shih does not explain Could 
they have adopted the traditional thought of 
the secret societies of China ? Іво, the explana- 
tion of Shen Yuan im the Ja-shth Yen-chiu 
(1963, no. 1, p. 53) is somethmg we cannot 
afford to ignore: ‘The traditional religions, 
having been made use of by the ruling classes 
for a long time, became shapeless “sūtra 
cushions °? [the Marxist ‘opiate of the 
people °], preaching nothing but tolerance 
and concessions’. There is something in this 
statement, especially m view of the fact that 
since the suppression of the White Lotus up- 
risings at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, no other Chinese rebellion or revolu- 
tion has been inspired by traditional religions 
alone. After the Taiping, the Boxera in 1900 
and the Elder Brothers in Hunan in 1905 were 
motivated by different kinds of nationalism 
and the revolutions of 1911, 1926, and 1949 by 
nationalism, social Darwinism, and Marxism- 
When we consider the dynamic functions of a 
religion in a rebellion from the sociological 
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point of view and those of Christianity in the 
Taiping movement in ite historical setting, 
our impression 18 that Professor Shih's pains- 
taking work is too statio, almost purely 
morphological. However, 1з possible contribu- 
tion to future, more mtegrated and more 
analytical studies on this subject cannot be 
denied. The work seems to have been under- 
taken some years ago, for ıt has not been 
brought up to date by incorporating the 
latest results of the research of Chinese and 
non-Chinese scholars. Professor Shih's treat- 
ment of the question of Li Hsiu-ch‘eng’s 
surrender (p. 287) апа of the effect of foreign 
economic penetration into China (p 481) shows 
this point clearly. 
JEROME CHEN 


Lrnovp E. Eastman: Throne and man- 
darins : China’s search for a policy 
during the Sino-French controversy, 
1880-1885. (Harvard Historical 
Studies, Vol. xxix.) xvi, 254 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 48s.) 


General histories of the period treat the 
Sino-French conflict arising from France’s 
campaign to annex Tongkmg in summary 
fashion, recording the individual happenings as 
they ocourred and their final outcome in the 
1885 Treaty of Tientsin. The effect of such 
treatment upon the reader of these books 18 to 
leave him puzzled over the reasons for the 
meonsistency of Chinese policy and the ap- 
parent bad faith of the Chinese government. 
Contemporary French writing about the eventa 
reflects the 1ncomprehension of Paris at the 
behaviour of China, which frequently induced 
exasperation in the French officials concerned. 
The root cause of much of France's frustration 
lay ın her own assumption that China’s foreign 
policy was controlled by the throne, acting 
through ite foreign ministry, and that the policy 
reverses were deliberate and premeditated. 

For China, then smartmg from painful 
encounters with European powers determined 
to expand their trading interests m the Far 
East, France’s military advance mto Tongking 
appeared as a threat to her own territory, a 
fact which was not understood in Paris. France 
did not take pains to assure China that her 
military aspirations were limited to Tongking 
and, even had she done so, it is doubtful 
whether these assurances would have been 
accepted. The Chinese empire was menaced. by 
such Western intrusions, yet recent experience 
had demonstrated to Chinese officials the 
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inadequacy of its defences. This created a 
dilemma for the makers of Chinese policy, who 
had to decide whether it was better to oppose 
the French advance with armed, force and 
thereby risk exposing China’s military weak- 
ness to the Western world, or to temporize and. 
make possibly humiliating concessions to the 
French m the hope of winning sufficient respite 
to strengthen the defences. ; 

Even m an earlier age the dilemma would 
have proved difficult for a Chineee emperor to 
resolve but, in the late nmeteenth century, 
the unchallenged authority of the throne to 
make such an important decision no longer 
existed. Other voices had to be listened to, 
and the advice they offered with such insist- 
ence was usually contradictory. Та Throne 
and mandarins Lloyd Eastman conducts a 
detailed examination of the divergent currents 
of opinion influencing Chinese роду decisions 
at the tıme. Provincial officials, their power 
based firmly in the localities they administered, 
were often able, not only to resist the dictates 
of the central government, but to msist on 
putting forward their own views on, matters of 
national concern. Highly placed individuals of 
the central government itself repeatedly 
failed to agree upon the course to be adopted, 
the two most notable examples during the 
8mo-French conflict being Tseng Chi-tse, the 
minister to France and England who consis- 
tently urged a military confrontation, and Li 
Hung-chang, the principal advocate of appease- 
ment. The Tsungli Yamen, established in 1861 
as an office of foreign affairs, naturally had an 
important role to play. Scarcely lesa important 
were the ch‘ing-t, or memorials submitted by 
low and middle grade officials whose mtention 
it was, in theory at least, to preserve the 
Confucian integrity of the state. In practice 
these were commonly criticisms of government 
policies or of senior officials, to whase conduct 
of affairs they sometimes imputed the basest 
motives. The author likens the effeot of the 
ch‘ing-+ late in the nineteenth century to that 
of accusations against United States officials 
submitted to the hearmgs of the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. 

Chinese policy was subject to the interven- 
tion of all these different elements, so that it is 
scarcely surprising that it was liable to sudden 
changes or mconsistencies. Indeed, even when 
в policy had been enunciated, 1 waa still hable 
to deliberate misinterpretation by local officials 
when these concerved 16 to be detrimental to 
ther own interests. By his study of the 
influence brought to bear upon China's hand- 
ling of her dispute with France during those 
brief but eventful five years, of the ebb and 
flow of the authority exercised by various 
officials or groupa, Dr. Eastman has shed much 
light on the way in which the Chinese empire 
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was governed 1n practice. It is a subject about 
which too little has been known in the past, 
and he deserves the gratitude of Western 
scholars for this lucid and carefully researched 
book. Some readers may complain that the 
author has devoted too little attention to the 
French and Vietnamese sides of the conflict, 
but such criticism would be unjustified because 
Throne and mandarins is essentially a book 
about Chinese government and officials. 


P. J. HONEY 


S. Howard Hawsronp : Chinese carved 
jades. (The Arts of the East.) 131 pp., 
front., 103 plates. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1968. £5 5s. 


Among books recounting the history of jade 
carving in China this 18 the most systematic in 
approach and in certain respects the most 
critical of the evidence it uses. Those who know 
anything of the subject acknowledge the 
author’s courage in attempting a scholarly 
synthesis at all. More than most branches of 
Chinese art jade 1з obfuscated by antiquarian 
reproduction, informed fakmg and not least by 
the obiter dicta of connoisseurs. The stone 
baffles by its refusal to yield the minute ree- 
ponses to technical treatment and accidents of 
time which in other media are criteria for 
dating. On technical aspects, sources of the 
stone and the working of it, thia book is exhaus- 
tive, summing up half a lifetime of study. The 
remainder of the narrative follows the Yetta 
tradition of historical exegesis, compiling the 
evidence for ‘ design purpose and usage ' rather- 
fully, but with some reserve. This being the 
main theme, јадев from Han to Ch‘ing 
deserve and get comparatively little space— 
only 12 pages. Their archaism is at best 
nonchalant and their purpose decorative. Even 
were the author more willing to admit non- 
literary evidence the account of the later jades 
could hardly benefit, for they seldom figure m 
excavation reports; nor do they get much 
mention in the antiquarian albums. In dealing 
with the pre-Han jades also the author has 
virtually eschewed archaeological argument. 
The main items of excavation are mdeed 
summarized in the last section of the book 
(supported by some plates) but are not referred 
to elsewhere. An authoritative scrutiny of the 
archaic jades 1n the light of the literary tradi- 
tion is very welcome, but 1t is to be hoped that 
Professor Hansford will later give us the 
benefit of his experience in evaluating the 
archaeological evidence also. 

Some controversial questions on which the 
author has pronounced are worthy of comment. 
He opposes Professor Arno Schiiller’s recent 
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contention that the so-called yu of Nanyang is 
to be recognized as nephrite, being the very 
material of which the famous Yuan jade bowl 
of Peking is made, and that the old (and 
Hansford’s) belief that jade was never to be 
found in metropolitan China is thereby dis- 
proved. The composition and appearance of 
the Nanyang jade 1s certainly eccentric, and 
Hansford’s retort that Schuller’s observations 
only show that the bowl is not made of true 
jade 18 understandable. It appears that no 
ancient jades were made of this material, so the 
problem of the earliest source of Chinese jade 
remains unaffected either way. As the only 
satisfactory test for nephrite Hansford advo- 
cates the X-ray diffraction picture, described 
by Gure and Foshag. (It would be fairer to 
give the credit for establishing this test to 
Desmond Gure alone as his 1950 paper was 
published seven years before Foshag’s.) 

According to Hansford Khotan and/or 
Yarkand supplied nephrite to China from the 
earliest times as they have contmued to 
do until the present day. Burmese jadeite, as 
ig well known, did not reach China before the 
eighteenth century, and Professor Hansford 
adds that the unport of blaok flecked dark green 
nephrite from the Baikal region may well not 
have begun before 1850. This last conclusion, if 
surprising, is plausible; but the assumption 
that only the dark green jade comes into the 
question 18 less so. White and very light green 
nephrite were found also in Baikalia and used 
there to manufaoture the rings deposited in 
Neolithic graves. Since a line of contact with 
the west in the early Bronze Age lay through 
Siberia, why should jade not have reached 
China along this route? In speaking of the 
wide distribution of nephrite rings in East Asia 
the existence of these Baikalian rings and 
indeed of others found in the Central Urals 
surely cannot be ignored, nor the possibility 
entertained by Russian archaeologists that 
nephrite found at Uralian sites came from 
Baikalia. If this last is true the case for deriv- 
ing Neolithio and Shang jade in China from 
the same region would be considerably streng- 
thened. The Neolithic rings from Malaya which 
the author adduces are not relevant to the 
origin of the type in central China, and the 
date of the Gua Cha burials which he cites in 
this connexion is unfortunately not supported 
by published evidence. 

When the Chou li, in words borrowed from 
W. Willetts, is properly castigated as unreliable 
in jade matters it may seem a trifle perverse to 
treat the T'so chuan as an impeccable witness. 
Ite allusions to jade are vague enough; for 
example the nature of the chio (so reading 8; 


to distinguish it from chueh BR), which the 
Shuo wén and the commentators of the Tso 
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chuan desoribo аз a double jade, is little 
illuminated by the T'so chuan references to it, 
quoted by the author at length. The fact is 
that nothing like double jades has either been 
described from excavations or survives other- 
wise. When а T'so chuan text of 555 5.0. refers 
to a pair of chio being tied together the phrase 
is érh chio, which would be odd if the смо 
consisted of two conjoming parts like a tally. 
Gifts of chio are five or ten in number and go 
respectively with gifts of four or eight horses 
(for ‘ three horses’ in the Tso chuan text of 
676 в.о. read ‘ four horses ° with the commen- 
tator), and such instances are paralleled in a 
bronze inscription (Yin Chi Ch‘i ting), but here 
we read only ‘ five jades (yu) and four horses ’. 
In short the view of the chio as a pair of jades, 
whatever the Shuo wén may say, gets no 
support from history. No doubt 1t arose from 
the pecuhar action of Chung-hang Haien-tzit 
in 555 в.о. when he tied two chio together and 
threw them into a river the army was due to 
cross. 

Henri Michel's interpretation of the pi and 
{витр (not ts‘ung as printed here throughout) 
functioning together as an instrument for 
sighting the pole star (ie. suggested as the 
heun ch уй hêng BE GB E fü of the Shu 
ching) is accepted with leas reserve than in the 
author’s previous writings, but the question is 
by no means clinched. The awkward facte that 
excavation has produced no post-Shang tsung 
before the Six Dynasties (this by any token 
archaistic), and that the Shang specimens, 
being short in comparison with the diameter 
of the perforation, make an absurdly unsure 
means of centring the star, are not commented 
on. Опе essential corroboration of the Michel 
theory would require the tall tsung with 
tapering perforation (this last point well 
observed by Professor Hansford), such as are 
represented in the British Museum, to be 
reliably dated in the Shang or early Chou 
period; but thus far no such dating has been 
achieved. When every large museum with 
Chinese collections has drawers overflowing 
with long tsung of manifest late date and 
antiquarian origin, any interpretation of the 
function of teung in the Shang and Western 
Chou periods should be based only on exca- 
vated pieces. A caution is owed to the reader 
also regarding the ‘ coiled monsters’, ‘ seated 
monsters’, and ‘stylised human figure’ of 
plates 54-9, whose alleged antiquity receives 
no support from excavations or comparative 
studies. 

Professor Hansford will evidently not enter- 
tain the dating of jade to Sung period by style, 
as art historians are increasingly tempted to do 
in their ourrent reassessment of Sung archa- 
ism; but he does the art historians less than 
justice by remarking that ' jades which appear 
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to antedate the Ch'ing period but are in- 
fluenced as to form or decoration by ancient 
ritual bronzes are tentatively attributed to the 
Sung dynasty’. Recent studies of Sung 
archaism have been much more discriminating 
than that. His own speculation on the possible 
Sung date of the ‘champion vases’ he illus- 
trates would not be acceptable to the majority 
of students of Sung art. The same may be said 
of the figurines of jade which are assigned to 
T'ang. 

The plates in & measure compensate for the 
shortness of the post-Han narrative. The jades 
in Indian style and the lush Ch'ien Lung pieces 
are not neglected. The writing throughout is 
excellent. This book adds to the author’s 
standing in a study in which he has taken a 
leading role in recent years. 


WILLIAM WATSON 


ALEXANDER Сововм борев: Textual 
evidence for the secular arts of China in 
the period from Liu Sung through Sui 
(4.р. 420-618), excluding treatises on 
painting. (Artibus Asiae, Supplemen- 
tum xxiv.) 71 pp. Ascona: Artibus 
Asiae, 1967. Sw. fr. 30. 


The author's introduction, witty and dégagé, 
disarms the critic. In following up his earlier 
work Literary evidence for Buddhist art in China, 
he has in this secular volume confined himself 
mainly to the dynastio histories and to passages 
from some other texts not available in trans- 
lation eleewhere. In doing this he has weeded 
out material from works which the art historian 
would rarely refer to in the normal course of 
bis work. Dr. Soper’s work, and his exceptional 
ability in handling this type of material, 
underlines the inoreasmg need of scholars to 
turn their attention, at least in the field of art 
and archaeology, to texts apparently remote 
from the subject. 

One of the points that comes out most 
clearly in this admirably documented mono- 
graph is the great importance of portrait 
painting. The fact that few portraits, in the 
European sense of the word, have survived 
adds emphasis to the Chinese practice of 
normally employing craftsman-painters, who 
remain anonymous, for this task. But the 
painting of portraits in pre-T'ang times, and 
indeed later, was unique in one way. Such 
pictures always seem to have awakened 
extremely positive emotional reactions. This 
seems to apply particularly to portraits of an- 
cestors, in which the response amounts almost 
to a neurosis. In the texte quoted by the author 
it is clear that the use of portraiture exploiting 
this peculiarity was often resorted to for 
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political purposes, as well as for the better- 
known didactic ones, of producing examples 
for ‘ encouragement and warning". The super- 
stitious use of portraiture more as a warning ів 
apparent ın a number of passages. 

The systematic footnoting and quotation of 
supplementary references, mainly to parallel 
texts in other works, adds a great deal to the 
value of the monograph, as does the fifth 
section of the book in which the author 
comments on some of the broader issues of 
some aspects of the passages translated. These 
comments, very much to the point, help to 
explain a number of facta in the artistic climate 
not only of the period immediately under 
consideration, but also that of rather later 
times. A particularly pertinent point to which 
attention is drawn is the disappearance of 
history painting and battle scenes, which in 
Han and slightly later times were rather 
popular. Such scenes of violence seem largely 
to have been pushed into the background 
during the latter part of the Six Dynasties 
period, and to have disappeared almost 
completely during the T'ang. The author 
attributes this to the increasing influence of the 
Confucian ideal, the force of which increased 
especially durmg the succeeding Sung dynasty. 
All through the book the meticulous attention 
to detail demonstrates the high standard of 
scholarship which is so desirable, but I must 
confees that I am a little doubtful as to the 
real value of this kind of translation. The sort 
of specialist who would wish to study painting 
or other arts in detail would almost certainly 
wish to refer directly to the texts themselves, 
and probably prefer his own translations. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 


Maurice FREEDMAN: Chinese lineage 
and society: Fukien and Kwangtung. 
(London School of Economics. Mono- 
graphs on Social Anthropology, No. 
33.) xi, 207 pp., front., 4 plates. 
London: University of London, 
Athlone Press; New York: Humani- 
ties Press Inc., 1966. 378. 6d. 


Professor Freedman’s first book on lineage 
organization in south-eastern China was based 
upon wide reading and a powerful grasp of the 
theory of the structure of unilineal descent 
groups. It was also extremely well written. 
This second book is based on a still wider 
reading of the Western work, both new and old, 
on the sociology of China, and upon his own 
field experience in the New Territories of Hong 
Kong in 1963. The result is not a rehash of the 
earlier book, but, in Professor Freedman's own 
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phrase, ‘ a sequel ’ which ‘ takes its focus from 
the [work] it 18 designed to supplement’. But, 
as he states elsewhere, this second instalment 
18 by no means the end of the story. New 
material is still being gathered from field 
research in Taiwan and Hong Kong, and the 
written genealogies and gazetteers laid up by 
Chinese society and the documents produced 
by Japanese scholars and administrators m 
Taiwan are only now begmning to be fully 
exploited. * А third mstalment will be neces- 
вагу m в few years’ time ....’ 

In other words, we have here a somewhat 
unusual social science document. Neither an 
ordinary ethnographic monograph, nor a study 
of one particular problem or set of problems, 
but phase II of a developing argument in which 
theory and description are employed together 
in an attempt to elucidate one of the most 
significant areas of Chinese social structure. 

One major result of this approach is that 
this is essentially a professionals’ book. 
Professor Freedman is concerned to tease out 
from the available evidence the relationships 
between settlement patterns and patrilmeal 
groupings, between family structure and the 
internal differentiation of lineages and their 
relation with other lineages, between lineages 
and other forms of local grouping, including 
forms of stratification and differential access 
to power, and between lineage organization and 
the rituals of geomancy and ancestor worship. 
Upon all these matters the argument 18 
scholarly, detailed, and closely written. 
Professor Freedman is writing as & social 
anthropologist for social anthropologists. 

Nevertheless, partly because of the intrinsic 
interest of the material, partly because of the 
masterly presentation of the arguments, and 
partly because he cannot help but write well, 
he has produced a book which will be read— 
though perhaps with some Bkipping—by many 
non-anthropologists who are interested in 
Chinese society. For the majority the chapter 
on geomancy and ancestor worship will 
probably attract the most interest. Here the 
author begins to bring order to a subject which 
has long fascinated Westerners, but which has 
received astonishingly little scientific study 
since the work of Eitel at the end of the last 
century. Feng-shui is a vast subject which 
Professor Freedman himself has now tackled 
further elsewhere (see especially his Presiden- 
tial Address to the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, June 1968). In this volume he 
confines himself to that aspect of it which is 
concerned with the sites of graves and 
dwellings—particularly the former. Here the 
data of his own field-work come fully into 
focus, and we are given a vivid descriptive 
analysis of the superior significance of some 
burial places over others, and the particularistic 
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interests which induce men to select ‘ good ' 
sites for their own ummediate dead regardless 
of the fate of others. There follows в masterly 
discussion of ancestor worship, first as a kind 
of foil to geomanoy in south-eastern China, 
then in general. 

The book ends with a chapter entitled 
© Lineages in China’, in which a recent work 
by Francis І. К. Нвй is first subjected to 
vigorous criticiam. There follows an interesting 
discussion of the problem of why lineages were 
so important in south-eastern China and во 
relatively insignificant elsewhere. Here Pro- 
fessor Freedman puts forward the suggestion 
that perhaps there may be a positive correlation 
between the extent of irrigation (and rice- 
growing) and the degree to which land 1s held 
m joint estates. He wonders, further, whether 
there was a connexion between lineage develop- 
ment and the conditions of pioneering on the 
southern frontiers of China. And from this he 
is led, finally, to a brief mention of the fate of 
lineage organization among overseas Chinese 
and under the People's Government to-day. 
For the latter it is impossible to give а 
definitive answer. The official line is clear 
enough. (Professor Freedman quotes a local 
newspaper article ш April 1964: ‘ To-day the 
activity of visiting ancestral tombs by clans... 
is still very harmful ’.) It is interesting that 1t 
still has to be reiterated. 

BARBARA E. WARD 


Roy ANDREW Miter: The Japanese 
language. (History and Structure of 
Languages.) xix, 428 pp., 25 plates. 
Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, [1907]. $13.50, £T 4s. 


This book gives a comprehensive account of 
all the main aspects of the Japanese language— 
its relationships, writing systems, dialects, 
phonology, grammar, and loan-words—and 18 
an achievement which marks an important 
advance in both Japanese and linguistic 
studies. It sets out the present state of know- 
ledge of the Japanese language on the basis of 
sound scholarship and wide reading and, what 
is no less a matter for congratulation, does so 
in a way that makes it as accessible to the 
linguistician with no Japanese as to the student 
of Japanese with httle or no training in 
hnguistics. 

Professor Miller is equally at home in both 
these fields, and generally manages to take an 
ideal middle path within the limitations of the 
subject he is discussing. Throughout his work 
he shows & commendably careful and critical 
approach, the best example of which is hus 
presentation of ‘ mteresting but lnguistically 
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non-significant over-all resemblances in phono- 
logical structure, word order, and syntactic 
arrangement ’ (p. 68) among Japanese, Korean, 
and other Altaic languages. 

In a work of this scope and depth, there are 
inevitably some points about which a reader 
may have doubts, but the mention of a few 
such points below in no way detracts from the 
general excellence of this book. 

Sometimes the author has been go close to 
his subject that a helpful general observation 
has been overlooked. In the detailed section 
on ‘ Writing systems’, for example, some 
readers might need to be told that, although 
many of the complications arising from the 
adoption of Chinese characters may well have 
been due ‘ to the enormous leisure enjoyed by 
the Japanese upper classes at the time’ who 
‘ delighted in any device that would make the 
process [of reading and writing] as time- 
consuming as possible’ (p. 99), the early 
Japanese had ш fact no choice about the 
adoption itself, since Chinese characters were 
the only type of script available to them at the 
time. Similarly, the account of the post-war 
attempt to simplify the modern writing system 
(pp. 184-8) by the use of їбуб kanji ' Chinese 
characters for current use’ should have 
explained why it has not been possible to 
discard characters entirely and change 
immediately to a purely phonetic script. 
Incidentally, it is a httle unfair to translate 
t6y6 kany as ‘Chinese characters to be used 
for the time being’ and then to go on to 
castigate official dilatoriness on the basis of 
the ‘time being’ element (p. 135): having 
amended the original list of 1,850 characters 
only by 31 deletions and 47 adlhtions in 
December 1965 (which were appatently too 
late to be mentioned in this book), the Japanese 
government has certainly not displayed an 
irresistible sense of urgency in ite policy on 
writing reform, but neither did the name it 
gavo to the post-war characters imply the 
promise of further action which is in Professor 
Miller’s English version. 

The term katakana is translated аз “ “© square 
kana”’, in reference to its generally abrupt and 
rigid modern ductus’ (p. 126), and this 
suggests that kata is Been as the stem of the 
adjective kata-shi ‘hard, stiff’. The usual 
interpretation of ‘side kana’, however, is 
supported by the Chinese oharabter with 
which kata is written, by the fact that most of 
the signs consist of one side or part of full 
Chinese characters, and also—or perhaps 
alternatively—by the development of katakana 
signs for use at the side of columns of Chinese 
characters to show the Japanese reading of 
the text, as in plates 3—7. It would therefore 
be interesting to know if the author's inter- 
pretation of the term as 'square kana' was 
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made with full intent for reasons which he did 
not specify. 

His surprise that ‘ combinations of sounds 
unknown m native Japanese words, or even n 
Chinese loanwords, are introduced for use in 
foreign loanwords' (p. 255) such as beddo 
* bed *, mobbu ‘mob’ and hoggu ‘hog’ seems 
unwarranted. The single-consonant alterna- 
tives bedo, mobu and hogu being much lees like 
the English originals, such combinations are 
simply the nearest that Japanese pronunciation 
can get to the Enghsh final consonants. 
Although previously ‘ unknown ’ in Japanese, 
such combinations of sounds cause no difficulty 
to the native speaker : there 1s ample precedent 
in the traditional vocabulary and loan-words 
from Western languages for unvoiced ‘ acousti- 
cally . . . prominent consonantal gemination ’, 
and when Japanese has words like beito 
‘special’ (from the Chinese) or ‘bed’ (from 
the English), it seems no more remarkable 
that ıt should develop ваг words with 
voiced consonants such as beddo than that 
English should accommodate foreign names 
hke Vladivostok. 

Professor Miller gives an appropriately 
daunting description of the complexities of 
respect language in Japanese, but he over- 
simplifies the usage of kinship terms even for 
the kind of outline that he is giving. It is said 
that many such terms ‘ fall mto pairs in which 
the humble member is used for “ my (father, 
mother, eto.)", and the elegant member is 
used for ‘‘ your (father, eto.) ”””, and that for 
‘ third-person reference the rules become more 
complicated’; but the rules given are the 
same for all references, at least as far as words 
for ‘ father ’ and ‘ mother’ are concerned, and 
the use of humble or elegant words is frequently 
determined not only by the in-group (‘ mine 
or ‘ yours’) to which the parent belongs but 
also by the comparative standing of the parent 
and the person addressed. Many people, 
especially young women, for example, always 
use the elegant words otoosan ‘father’ and 
okaasan ‘ mother’ even for their own parents, 
unless the person they are addressing is clearly 
of в social standing equal to or higher than 
the parent in question. 

The book makes good use of literary 
quotations of many lands to illustrate pointe 
under discussion, but the account of rhythmic 
prose based on an extract from the Heike 
monogatari (pp. 305-6) gives а musleading 
impression of the text by suggesting that 
* Except for the first and last lines, which are 
of six syllables each, this entire passage 
consists of alternating seven- and five-syllable 
lines’. Professor Miller pointe out that this 
regularity is achieved by making divisions 
which interrupt the syntax (7: korera ga 
otozu- б: -re, narade wa, and 7: kuru hito mare 
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na-) and by counting the sequence ow (in 
kototou) as a single short o. But neither of these 
procedures is justifiable—after all, any piece 
of prose can be divided up into regular syllable 
counts on such a basis, 1f one is prepared to 
have an odd hne &t the end—and the passage 
m question, although basically in a 7-5 
rhythm, must be accepted as having lines of 
8—4, 8-5, and 8-6 syllables here and there. 

Finally, since this book will deservedly be а 
standard work for many years to come and go 
into several editions, a few minor oversights: 
for Shinsen jikyo (p. 120) read Shinsen jikyó ; 
for ‘ were not settled upon . . . sometime after 
1868’ (р. 125) read ‘. . . until sometime after 
1868'; sabor-u means ‘ play truant, go slow’ 
rather than ‘commit sabotage’ (p. 247) ; 
Il. 9 and 10 on p. 301 are repeated and should 
be deleted ; and for ‘ arbritary but fixed order’ 
(p. 309}—a puzzlmg expression, in any case— 
read ‘ arbitrary . . .". 

P. G. O'NEILL 


Товнто G. TsuKanira: Feudal control 
in Tokugawa Japan : the sankin kotat 
system. (Harvard East Asian Mono- 
graphs, 20.) xii, 228 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: East Asian Research Center, 
Harvard University, 1966. (Distri- 
buted by Harvard University Press. 
Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 28s.) 


In this ably presented, comprehensive, 
monograph Dr. Tsukahira examines the 
system of sankin Kai, or ‘alternate 
attendance’, which was of course one of the 
characteristic features of the Tokugawa era. 
Everyone interested in Far Eastern history 
knows that the bakufu required the feudatorics 
great and small to spend regular portions of 
their tame in attendance at Yedo. Daimyo 
processions being a favourite subject for 
artists of the wood-block print, we are able to 
visualize the scene, on the Tokaido for example, 
durmg the passage of a daimyo’s train to and 
from the Tokugawa capital. We can imagine 
fairly vividly the stream of warriors and 
attendants marching (as Kaempfer put it) * in 
admirable and curious order’. We know that 
somewhere towards the middle of the train the 
daimyo himself—& kokushu (lord of a province) 
perhaps—will be carried in a stately palanquin. 
Ahead of the long procession will be those who 
shout, in compelling and rebarbative tones, 
the Japanese equivalent of: ‘Bow! Bow! Ye 
Tradesmen and ye Masses | '. And the fate of 
Richardson reminds us of what could befall 
those unwise enough to ignore that command 
(unless they were able to scuttle from view in 
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time, like the fish pedlars in Hiroshige’s 
‘ Nihonbashi °). 

But what most of us, including this reviewer, 
have not been clear about are the precise 
details involved—the number of retamers 
permitted to each daimyo for the Yedo trrp, 
the exact duration of sankin, or how the 
system arose in the first place. These and 
important related questions are answered by 
Dr. Tsukahire, who has studied, among many 
other sources, the official annals of the 
Tokugawa shogunate and the books of heraldry 
published regularly during the Yedo period. 

In his examination of the origins and 
development of the system Dr. Tsukahire 
demonstrates that something analogous to the 
Tokugawa sankin kotai was in operation at 
Kamakura in the thirteenth century. In some 
cases the families of retainers, normally 
resident in the provinces, were left at Kame- 
kura as hostages; and they lived in yashtki, 
rather like their counterparts 400 years later. 
As for the duration of sankin in Tokugawa 
days, Dr. Tsukahira gives us in an appendix a 
table of daimyo han as of 1853. This lists the 
dates of arrival and departure in the case of 
each daimyo. It is interesting to note that in 
areas of strategic importance the lords of 
adjoining flefs were ordered to alternate their 
tours of duty at Yedo so that one of them was 
always in his own flef, ready to take charge of 
local affairs in an emergency, such as the 
arrival of intruders from overseas. 

The author discusses the economic effects of 
the system and the criticisms made by such 
persons as Kumazawa Banzan and Ogyü Sorai. 
It is difficult to decide whether or not the 
complicated sankin kótai arrangements were, 
on balance, really advantageous to the bakufu. 
The answer may be that initially, for the first 
100 years perhaps, the system was a prime 
source of strength so far as the preservation of 
Tokugawa hegemony was concerned, but later 
on the retention of sankin kitat may have been 
a mistake. But it is clear that the Yedo 
authorities attached enormous importance to 
the system. They only modified it to any real 
extent in 1862. Two years later, convinced 
that such a measure of relaxation was ill- 
conceived, the bakufu tried to revive the old 
arrangements. 

‘ Early the following year [1865] the daimyo 

were given direct ordera to report to Edo, 

but the tozama refused point-blank to comply 
and even the fudat made excuses for delaying 
their visits. In addition, the Kyoto court, 
asserting now its full prerogative as the 
supreme source of authority, countermanded 
the bakufu order, stating that the internal 
and external situation was such that the 
daimyo could not be asked to return to the 


old system ’ (pp. 136-7). 
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Connoisseurs of Japanese etiquette will not 
be surprised to learn that a precise scale of 
gifts to the shogun was laid down for every 
daimyo, and that m every case the shogun’s 
return gift was more valuable than the one he 
received. The exchange of presente—the glory 
and the curse of social intercourse in Japan to 
this very moment—was a formidable, monthly, 
obligation in Tokugawa Yedo. There was not 
only the shogun to be considered. There were 
the women of the shogun’s inner apartments, 
who naturally expected gifts from a daimyo's 
wife. Presente to the rójü and other bakufu 
officials, Dr. '"Teukahira tells us, ‘were also 
compulsory ’ (p. 68). This at once calls to mind 
the fatal gaffe committed by the Lord Asano. 
All in all, then, the duty of sankin must have 
been arigata-meiwaku—an unwelcome favour— 
for the average daimyo and his family. 

This is an excellent monograph. It deserves 
something better in the way of printing and 
binding. It should be published as a hard-cover 
book, for it is indispensable to the student of 
Japanese history. When the time comes for 
this to be done the author might consider 
whether the term ‘semi-annual’ is not 
susceptible to some musunderstandmg and 
could be replaced by ‘half-yearly’. And 
finally, in the cause of ultimate perfection, he 
should check the dates given for Fukushima 
Masanori, lord of Hiroshima, on p. 40. Did he 
really live from 1516 to 1624 ? Ifso, Fukushima 
was 108 when he died and 87 when he under- 
took his first spell of sankin. The long journey 
from Chugoku, however, does not seem to have 
done this veteran much harm. 


RIOHARD STORRY 


Тетѕоо МАЛТА: Hara Ket in the 
politics of compromise, 1905-1915. 
(Harvard East Asian Series, 31.) xix, 
314 pp., front. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1967. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 71s. 6d.) 


It is remarkable, in view of the vigorous 
state of Japanese studies during the last 15 
years, that this is the first work of scholarship 
to be published in English dealing in detail 
with any of the major figures in Japanese 
politics during the first 30 years of the twen- 
tieth century. Such neglect reflects the similar 
lack of serious study in Japan, where historians 
seem little disposed to undertake research whioh 
might challenge the accepted view that the 
‘bourgeois parties’ from which the present 
ruling party derives betrayed democratic 
ideals and paved the way for the rise of mili- 
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terism and ultra-nationalism. Mr. Najita’s 
reappraisal of Hara Kei and the Seiyükai 1s 
therefore particularly welcome. While not re- 
jecting outright the possibility that the 
tendency of politicians like Hara to compromise 
with élite groups already possessing political 
power led directly to the eclipse of political 
parties ш the 1930's he argues that more 
fundamental factors were involved and that it 
1s wrong to place the main blame on the parties 
themselves. Having dismissed this bogey, he 
is free to deal with Hara and the consolidation 
of Seryükai power without the disadvantages 
of hindsight, and 1s thus able not only to ignore 
irrelevant moral considerations but to see 
political parties for what they then were—an 
experiment which might well have been out 
short by the Mei oligarchs if it had threatened 
their power too radically. Without going so far 
as to argue that advocacy of total democracy 
and cultivation of mass support would have 
jeopardized the party movement's existence, 
he implies thatin late Meiji conditions party ex- 
pansion was bestserved by the steady extension 
of party influence among bureaucrats and pre- 
fectural governors. His detailed demonstra- 
tion of how this occurred as a result of Hara’s 
compromises with Katsura, the oligarchs’ choice 
as Prime Mimuster, 1s the mostimportant feature 
of his book. One might, perhaps, have hoped 
that he would support his case with a discus- 
sion of the tradition of compromise among 
political élites in Japan and of the authori- 
tarian attitudes and conservative practices in 
Japanese society which made mass popular 
support & rather dubious political instrument. 
Nevertheless, he has done more than enough 
to show that the period between the Russo- 
Japanese War and the Taishd political orisis 
of 1912-13 was not one of party stagnation, and 
that the so-called ‘ bureaucratization of the 
party ’ which 18 supposed to have occurred at 
this time is more properly regarded ав the 
© party-ization ’ of the bureaucracy. 

This excellent description of Hara’s prag- 
matic methods also serves to give greater depth 
to Mr. Najita’s reconstruction and reinterpreta- 
tion of the Taishd political crisis, which takes 
up a major part of the book. In general, the 
author concentrates on the main protagonists 
in this complicated struggle—Katsura, Hara, 
Saionji, Yamagata, Inukai, and Ozaki—and 
lus unravelling of their objectives and tactics 
carries conviction. Some questions, it is true, 
are left unanswered, and there must be some 
doubt also as to whether his conclusions do not 
carry revision too far. It seems possible that, in 
his concern to show the positive side of Hara’s 
taotios, he has exaggerated the importance of 
party penetration of the bureaucracy. Big- 
nificant this certamly was, but it did not 
prevent the eclipse of the Seiyükai in 1915, 
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and in view of the fact that the party 
had lees influence on government between 
1914 and 1917 than at any time during the 
previous decade, one wonders whether the 
author is justified in estimating Hara's leader- 
ship during the crisis as lughly as he does. 
One may wonder, too, whether his portrayal of 
his central character is as full as ıt might be. 
The five-page section devoted to Hara’s 
political ideas leaves much unsaid, апа the 
secret of his success can hardly be claimed to 
have been completely solved. Even in Mr. 
Najita’s treatment of political tactics, the field 
in which he is most at home, there are some 
omissions. In particular, one would appreciate 
в description of how the Beiyükai used ita 
parliamentary majority in 1914 when 
Yamamoto Gombei, who had co-operated 
with Hara, was succeeded as Prime Minister 
not by Hara, but by Okuma Shigenobu, who 
was associated with the Seiyitkai’s main rival, 
the Doshikai. 

These criticisms, however, are not intended 
to deny the very real merits of Mr. Najita’s 
work, and it would, in any case, be unfair and 
unrealistic to expect a completely satisfactory 
version of a period in which so much of the 
background remains obscure through scholarly 
neglect. It is to be hoped that this phase is 
now ending. In recent years, such historians 
as Mitani Taichiró and Masumi Junnosuke have 
begun to scrutinize certain aspects of late 
Meiji and Taishd politics, and further interest 
may well be stimulated by the successes and 
problems of political parties in post-war Japan. 
Until thet happens, one cannot expect more 
than tentative approaches to limited problems, 
and one must be grateful to Mr. Najita for his 
able pioneering effort in this direction. 


В.І. SIMS 


Gzorez Dz Vos and Нікозні WAGAT- 
SUMA: Japan's invisible race: caste 
in culture and personality. xxii, 415 
pp., 16 plates, 2 maps [on endpapers]. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1966. $8.75. 
(English agents: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 70s.) 


This volume of studies of the burakunin and 
their place in Japanese society at large owes 
much to the fact that it is a collaborative 
work containing contributions by established 
scholars on both sides of the Pacific. 

It is divided into two parts: the former a 
series of studies of these ‘ outcastes’ in Japan, 
the latter a theoretical comparative analysis of 
the phenomena of social stratification in 
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general, with special reference to the concept 
of caste. Although this second part is signifi- 
cant, and has interesting and sometimes 
provocative things to say, particularly about 
the psychology of caste behaviour, the book 
will probably be read primarily for its studies 
of Japanese outcaste communities. 

Here it fills & long-felt want, and fills it well. 
We are given an historical introduction, 
discussing the early development of untoucha- 
bility in Japan and the movements towards 
reform that accompanied and have followed 
the official abolition of the old ea status in 
1871. Then we have a number of careful 
descriptive analyses of particular contem- 
porary buraku (outcaste communities), based 
upon first-hand observation. The final section 
of part 1, entitled ‘ Psychological perspectives ', 
details the poasible connexions between out- 
caste status, the experiences of outcaste and 
ordinary Japanese children, and adult 
attitudes. 

For many readers one of the most interesting 
problems the book raises is that of the con- 
tinued persistence of, and indeed increase in, 
the outcaste population m modern urbanized 
Japan, despite the non-existence of racial 
distinctions and the practical ease of ‘ passing ’. 
In explanation most of the authors stress the 
significance of attitudes. The cases quoted 
certainly support this approach. It is quite 
olear that Burakunin do carry strong feelings 
of inferiority and insecurity, whereas majority 
Japanese (the authors’ term) do despise and 
fear them. Passing is easy, but detection is 
fatal—sometimes literally во. 

"The situation as & whole reminds this reader 
more of the place of the ‘ gypsies’ or of the illegi- 
timate in our own society than of the new 
non-Caucasian immigrants. In this connexion 
two points are outstanding: the significance 
of place of residence and of official registration. 
Although the old eta are said to have been 
outcaste because of their association with such 
impure occupations as undertaking, butcher- 
ing, leather-working, the Burakunin of to-day 
are distinguished leas by occupation than by 
place of residence. These—the buraku—are 
usually slum areas, known to all and despised 
and feared as places of uncleanliness, potential 
crime, promiscuity, and во on. It seems that if 
a Burakunin can leave his buraku and reside 
elsewhere without detection, he can pass easily 
into the majority group. But itis very difficult 
for him to do this, simply because he has to be 
registered. It is true that he can change his place 
of registration, but he can only do this by 
means of complicated legal procedures which 
he is naturally loath (or too ignorant) to 
embark upon—especially as they do not in 
any case result in the erasure of his previous 
address(es) from the records. As the record of 
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registration is in frequent use, 16 is considerably 
more difficult to conceal Burakunin status in 
Japan than it used to be to conceal illegitimacy 
in this country before the introdudtion of the 
new form of birth certificate. It would seem 
that possibly the most important step towards 
full integration of the burakunin would be the 
simplification of registration procedures, at the 
same time allowing for the non- recording of 
old addressees and thus making | residential 
dispersal at least formally easier. But, like our 
‘ gypsies’, many of them are likely to prefer to 
remain undispersed and unintegrated for a 
long time yet. 
BARBARA E. WARD 


Denise Вевмот: Bibliographie bir- 
mane, années 1950-1960. (Centre de 
Documentation sur l'Asie du Sud-Est. 
Atlas Ethno-Linguistique. Troisième 
Série: Bibliographies.) 1229 рр. 
Paris: Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique. 1968. Fr. 52. 


The sub-title années 1950-1960 is mis- 
leadingly modest : Mme. Bernot’s bibliography 
probably lists more works published before 
1950 than after. It is compiled as a supplement 
to the section on Burma m the Brbliography of 
the peoples and cultures of mainland Southeast 
Аға by John F. Embree and Lilian Ota 
Dotson (Yale University Prees, 1950), and 
while ıt contains а fairly thorough listing of 
books and articles on Burma published during 
the decade, it also gives a large number of ear- 
ler references which Embree and Dotson either 
missed or excluded. 

The sub-title is none the lees juipórtaak 
because it is a reminder of two disappointing 
aspects of Mme. Bernot’s work: first, that it 
does not include anything listed by Embree and 
Dotaon, so that the user is put to the incon- 
venience of having often to consult two books, 
one of them now unobtainable, which have 
different systems of subject classification ; and 
secondly, that it is already eight yeara out of 
date at the time of publication, years during 
which considerable advances have been made 
in Burmese studies, particularly ın the fields 
of language, sociology, and ethnology. 

Given these limitations one's firat question 
ia: what does Bibliographie birmane have to 
offer that the Annotated bibliography of Burma 
by Frank N. Trager and his team (Human Rela- 
tions Area Files, New Haven, 1956) does not ? 
Trager’s book has the advantage of being 
self-sufficient in a single volume, and the 
period it covers is only four years shorter. In 
terms of quantity alone Bibliographie birmane 
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offers about twice as many entries as Trager, 
even though it excludes so much that is in 
Embree and Dotson. It contains very nearly 
all Trager’s references (unless they are already 
in Embree and Dotson), which 18 useful now 
that Trager зв out of print. It has many more 
French, German, Rusman, Italian, and Dutch 
works, most of which Mme. Bernot has hunted 
out in the libraries of Pari. Particularly 
interesting are some translations by Italian 
mussionaries, such as Preces christianae, 
barmanorum lingua ... editae (1785), Compen- 
dium docirinae christianae, idiomate barmano 
(1776), and others, which are among the 
earliest records of Western interest in the 
language. Mme. Bernot 1s stronger on travel, 
missionary reports, and archaeology, which 
Trager deliberately omits, and on language 
studies and books in Burmese, though it might 
have been an improvement if she had been 
more selective: surely a bibliography of 
books about Burma could dispense with an 
article ‘ on the application of radio for research 
purpose ’ (p. 133), with an ‘ explanation of the 
angelical salutation in Burmese’ (p. 152), ora 
* cours de gymnastique, en birman’ (p. 220) ? 
Finally, Mme Bernot does have the extra four 
years (1956—60), which must add another 100 
or во titles to her lista. 

In conjunction then with Embree and 
Dotson, Mme. Bernot’s bibliography is more 
comprehensive than Trager’s. It is not, how- 
ever, 80 convenient to use, even allowing for 
the fact that to see what literature is available 
on a given subject one has to refer to two 
different books. Mme. Bernot’s subject 
headings cover more entries than Trager’s, 
which makes a longer search, and the entries 
are not во neatly set out. Both books give full 
bibliographical details and annotations m a 
section in which the entries are arranged 
alphabetically by author; and they have а 
separate section m which the entries are 
grouped, with fewer details, by subject. 
Trager’s subject lists give only author, title 
(often, shortened), and date, in separate 
columns, which makes it easy to run one’s eye 
down the page and find what one needs; but 
Mme. Bernot gives much fuller details: not 
only author, complete title, and date, but also 
pseudonyms, place of publication or journal 
reference, and number of pages, and these are 
run on, not arranged m columns, so she loses 
the at-a-glance advantage of Trager’s treat- 
ment. 

The subject classification is usefully clear- 
cut, with a helpful subdivision of ‘history’ 
(conveniently large in Trager) into ‘ general ’, 
‘early’ (up to the British annexation), 
‘modern’ (the British period), and ‘ con- 
temporary ’ (the second World War and after). 
It is hard to resist а grouse at the practice, not 
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confined to Mme. Bernot, of puttmg together 
books about Burmese and books in Burmese 
under one headmg ‘langues: birman’: 
surely this 18 no place for ‘ Burmese economic 
life’ (p 79), ‘The art of book-binding’ 
(p. 82), ‘ Running а general store ' (р. 84), and 
the rest ? The heading ‘ literature’ similarly 
covers not only the few works about Burmese 
literature but also works considered as Burmese 
literature. Trager has only a handful of entries, 
mainly anthologies, which fall into the latter 
category, and Embree and Dotson list nothing 
written in Burmese, so Mme. Bernot is starting 
here from sorateh. Her coverage, which seems 
to be largely limited to what she could find in 
the libraries of Paris, is very patchy: a few 
novels and plays, some histories and religious 
works, and a scattering of classical poems— 
such а small fragment of what there is as to be 
virtually useless. She lists, for example, only 
one of Ü Pon-nyá's plays, and none of U Kyin 
U's; Shin Maha Rat-hté-tha-rá is credited 
with two poems, but not the Kó-gàn; Nat- 
shin-naung is listed, but not Nawadel I; there 
is only one of Mr. Maung Hmaing’s T:;.ga; 
and so on. This fleld really needs & biblio- 
graphy to iteelf. 

Mme. Bernot's annotations are helpful, and 
tend to be more explanatory than Trager’s 
evaluations. Often she gives page references for 
the sections on Burma ın works of wider scope. 
She has tackled the romanization problem 
bravely and considerately: Burmese names 
and titles are given in a Pali-type translitere- 
tion, but each name is followed by its conven- 
tional ‘ government’ transcription, and cross- 
references are given from the latter to the 
former. The book is set in good clear print, 
with a welcome gap separating each entry 
from the next, but misprints are fairly numer- 
ous. They are often in romanized words, as 
Mnihlarürakyaw йт (p. 199) for MinAlaraza- 
kyawhtin and occasionally in more obvious 
places, such as the Chins society (p. 144) for the 
China society, Apr. 1052 (р. 215) for Apr. 1952. 
One wonders how index inscriptions birmani- 
carum (p. 164) and corpus of inscriptionum 
(p. 80, 145) came about. 

Mme. Bernot promises yet another ' contri- 
bution supplémentaire ', of equal umportance 
(p. 7), which will fill up gaps in the present 
supplement, particularly among works in 
Russian, Chinese, and Japanese. No doubt 
this will cover the entries in Berton and 
Rubinstein’s bibliography Soviet works on 
Southeast Asia (Los Angeles, 1967), which she 
seoms to have missed this time. Let us hope it 
will also include the post-1060 publications of 
Minn Latt, Sprigg, Ballard, and Bečková ; of 
Nash, Htin Aung, Woodman, Butwell, 
Sarkigyanz, Smith; of Lehman, Lebar, 
Kunstadter, Maran La Raw, and of the Bernots 
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themselves, which are so conspicuously absent 
in this volume. It would perhaps be over- 
optimistic to go on to hope that the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique may find 
the funds and the labour to combine Mme. 
Bernot’s two supplements with the Burma 
section of Embree and Dotson, arranged by the 
convenient Trager system. That would be a 
really useful book to have. For the present one 
is grateful to Mme. Bernot for her toil, and for 
the future one can look forward to an annual 
volume of Burma bibliography which, she 
says, 18 ' prévu '. 
JOHN OKELL 


Rates Bwrrg: Viet-Nam and the West. 
ix, 206 pp. London: Heinemann, 
1968. 35s. 


The current interminable war in ViQt-Nam 
has occasioned a small flood of one-volume 
interpretations of Vietnamese society, history, 
and oulture. The quality of most of these works 
has been predictably mediocre, but it would be 
futile to protest that what is needed now is not 
another solemn tour of the Vietnamese horizons 
во much as a number of competent, specialized 
monographs, based upon Vietnamese language 
materials, dealing with various aspecta of 
Vietnamese history. 

Having made this bleak opening observa- 
tion, however, I should say that the present 
book justifles ita own existence. It outshines 
others of its kind 1n a variety of ways. Firstly. 
it is far better written than the average 
synoptic account of modern Viét-Nam. 
Secondly, and more importantly, it is more 
sensitive to Vietnamese view-points and to the 
dynamics of Vietnamese culture than other 
recent books have been. The author views 
Vietnamese problems with a greater breadth of 
imagination than is customary. He examines 
the careers of Нб Chi Minh and Ngô Dinh Dim 
for the thousandth time, of course, but he also 
discusses the impact of the brilliant northern 
novelist Nh&t Linh (1908—63), who was, in the 
peak years of his writing career (roughly, 
1926—42), one of the more significant literary 
apostles of social change of modern South East 
Asia. So poorly has Vietnamese history been 
served by Occidental writers in the past that 
any consideration of the Vietnamese novel in & 
short book about revolutionary Viét-Nam is 
almost unprecedented—but very welcome 
indeed. 

Dr. Smith’s book is orgamzed topically 
rather than chronologically, with 12 separate 
chapters on such subjects as ‘ The Vietnamese 
tradition’ (a philosophical discussion of the 
Confucien monarchy, its relationship to the 
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Buddhist and other religions, and the Vietna- 
mese conception of fate as expreased by 
Nguyén Du), ‘The tradition challenged’, 
‘Religion’, ‘Government and the villages’ 
(mcluding a fascinating case study of the 
interaction of religious and lineage politics in a 
southern village in 1895), ‘ Constitutionalism ’, 
* Revolution ', and ‘Communism’. The moral 
of the book—that the Vietnamese have under- 
stood the French and the Americans better 
than the latter two peoples have understood 
Viét-Nam—is obvious but indisputable, and ів 
unfolded with the descriptive subtlety it 
demands. 

Unfortunately, in focusing upon Vietnamese 
relations with the West, the author does little 
to dispel the Occidental superstition that 
indigenous Vietnamese cultural and institu- 
tional development was relatively static before 
1850. ‘The Vietnamese tradition’, as this 
book portrays it, is too much of a still-life 
picture. There is little sense of movement in, 
say, the author’s description of traditional 
Vietnamese governmental institutions or poli- 
tical philosophies, yet the Vietnamese Con- 
fucian bureaucracy of the 1300's was radically 
different from the one French colonialiste 
enoountered m the 1800's. 'То consider another 
institutional sector, Phan Chu Trinh (1871— 
1926), one of the great reformers of the colonial 
period, argued (in 1925 1n Dao фо và luán Ly 
dóng Тау) that the social cohesiveness of 
Vietnamese villagers had decayed since the 
1600's, and that Vietnamese village behaviour 
of the 1800'в and 1900°в was by no means the 
historical norm. Tendentious nationalist that 
he was, he may still possibly have been right. 
At least it is incorrect to say (pp. 67-8) that 
pre-colonial Vietnamese records say little about 
the changing realities of social structure п 
Vietnamese villages. The cháu bån (° vermilion 
books’) of the Nguy&n court, to name one 
traditional source, contain copious data—so 
far unstudied by Vietnamese or Western 
scholars—about kin group disputes and, in 
particular (I can attest), about the vital in- 
formal leadership roles of retired village chiefs 
(cwu rã ибт). 

The author pointa to court factions and 
secret societies ocoasionally marring the Con- 
fucian order, but gives little hint of the violent, 
sophisticated struggle for socio-economic status 
which actually took place behind what Pham 
Van Diêu has called the façade of ‘ feudal 
purity ' of the early Nguyëčn era. The materia- 
lism of the early Nguy&n scholar class is 
exhibited nowhere better than in the strange, 
satirical, self-protective poems about * upstart’ 
merchants and ‘ poor scholars’ written by the 
bureaucrat Nguyén Công Tri, the leading 
‘establiahment’ poet of Viét-Nam in the 
period 1820-60. Tnt’s poetry, which Smith 
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says is ‘full of the joys of hving and the 
ephemeral nature of life’ (p. 31), was actually 
во materialistic in places that Tri is one of the 
least popular major traditional poeta among 
Vietnamese youth to-day. The essential pomt, 
however, is that few seventeenth- or eighteenth- 
century Vietnamese officials wrote poems of 
this kind. 

It would be perverse of me to continue in 
this vein, since this book’s main concern is, 
after all, with the post-1850 period, which it 
summarizes effectively. But we can never 
escape too quickly from the baneful influence 
of French colonialist writers on Vi8t-Nam who 
treated traditional Vietnamese civilization ав 
if it were a mixture of unchanging, erotic 
philosophies and institutions, a kind of quaint, 
frozen background for the supposedly more 
real historical drama of incessant military 
upheavals. Given the disastrously slow 
development of more specialized studies of 
Vietnamese history, however, the author of 
this book has written a commendable intro- 
duction to the modern Vietnamese situation. 


ALEXANDER WOODSIDE 


Henry MoArzavy: Black Flags in 


Vietnam: the story of a Chinese 
intervention. 996 pp., 16 plates. 
London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1968. 42s. 


Completed only a little while before his sad 
death, this book is unfortunately the last of 
а number of volumes in which the late Henry 
MoAleavy succeeded in spreading knowledge 
of the Far East amongst a wider readership 
than that of specialist journals. As he says 
in the preface, his object is * to tell the story 
ш а manner suitable for the ordinary reader’, 
and it would be churlish therefore to complain 
that the footnotes sometimes do not give 
enough detail. Nevertheless, the book is 
worthy of serious attention, if only because 
part of it is based on Chinese sources not 
used by any previous Western writer on 
the subject. The subject, it may be said, is the 
conflict between the French and the Chinese 
for control over Tongking in the period betwean 
the French conquest of Saigon (1859-62) and 
the final French victory of 1885, and Mr. 
MceAleavy tells the story extremely well. In 
doing во, he reveals the intricate complexity of 
the situation, especially on the Chinese side ; 
he brings out, for example, the conflict between 
Li Hung-chang and the Hunan group, which 
underlay the whole conflict and not just the 
situation of 1885 in which Li was accused of 
having allowed the French a diplomatic victory 
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after suffering a military defeat. Li was 
convinced that Chinese interests in Viét-Nam 
were of little importance compared with the 
threat to northern China from a developing 
Japan, and the author convoys to his readers 
very well the important fact that not only 
Viét-Nam but even Kiwangs: and Yunnan 
were for most Chinese remote frontier areas. 
Indeed there would have been no possibility of 
the Chinese defending Tongking against French 
incursions at all had they not been able to call 
upon theservicesof Liu Yung-fu (in Vietnamese 
Lou Vinh Phróc) and his band of ' Black 
Flags ’, who in more normal times would have 
been regarded as mere bandits. Mr McAleavy, 
as his title suggests, gives a full account of this 
group, based on the untranslated memoirs of 
Liu himself as well as on Western sources. 

The author brings to bear on his subject a 
long and deep acquaintance of the Chinese as 
people, and takes delight ın reminding his 
readers from time to time that Chinese perspec- 
tives are often very different from those of 
Europeans; as in his comment on the French 
view of the Franco-Vietnamese Treaty of 1874 : 
* it is likely that straightforward oriental minds 
would have thought such a distortion of 
language beyond the capacity for perversion of 
even the most inscrutable of Westerners’ 
(p. 144). It is perhaps unfortunate that he 
does not explore more thoroughly the whole 
question of the French and Chinese interpreta- 
tions of the tributary status which had bound 
Viét-Nam to China for many centuries. The 
French saw this relationship in something like 
the same terms as the Western concept of 
‘ protection ', which they themselves imposed 
on Viét-Nam after 1885. But before the French 
came on the scene, it seems unlikely that the 
tributary relationship had been so dynamic: 
rather it was a formal and passive recognition 
that the Chinese emperor was superior to the 
ruler of Vi$t-Nam. What is remarkable is that 
under the new pressures of Western expansion, 
the Chinese themselves seem to have adopted 
the more dynamic interpretation of their 
position in relation to Viét-Nam, and tried to 
use it to obtain control over Tongking of a 
kind that in previous centurics would have pro- 
voked a war between Viét-Nam and China. 
When Chinese forces had moved into Tongking 
1n 1788 for example, they had been driven out 
by the T&y-Son emperor Quang-Trung ; he 
later sent tribute to China, but that did not 
make his country & Chinese province. Mr. 
MoAleavy does not emphasize sufficiently that 
underlying the military conflict between Euro- 
peans and Chinese there was а, confrontation of 
two totally different ideas of international 
relations. 

It is as a Chinese problem that Mr. McAleavy 
considers the question of Tongking, and it is on 
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the Chinese side that his work is at its most 
orginal and valuable. From the Vietnamese 
point of view the story is leas fully told, a defi- 
ciency which is perhaps inevitable віпое the 
relevant portions of the Dai-Nam thtc-luc 
and other Vietnamese sources are still barely 
available to Western scholars. However, one 
consequence of the adoption of a Chinese rather 
than a Vietnamese perspective deserves brief 
comment: namely the great change which 
came over the position of Tongking in relation 
to Viét-Nam as a whole, following the unifica- 
tion of the country by Gia-Long and his estab- 
lishment of the capital at Hué. Down to the 
late eighteenth century Tongking had been for 
centuries the political heart of the kingdom, 
and the centre of Confucian scholarship ; the 
very name derives from the Vietnamese 
Déng-Kinh, meaning ‘ Eastern Capital’. Yet 
by the 1870’s the area was prey to Chinese 
bandits such as the Yellow and Black Flags, 
and Hanoi was no longer even adequately 
defended mulitarily; Mr. McAleavy demon- 
strates that 16 was because Son-Táy was now 
the major military centre ш Tongking that the 
French were able to take Hanoi so easily in 
1873 and again in 1882. That Tongking could 
become the object of a war between French 
and Chinese from which the Vietnamese were 
all but excluded ів an interesting measure of the 
extent to which the country had declined in 
vigour during the course of the nineteenth 
century. 


R. В. SMITH 


Ernst Baumann: Lehrbuch der indo- 
nesischen Sprache (Bahasa Indonesta) 
nebst einer Einfuhrung in die Schrift 
und den Briefstil der Indonesier. 178 
pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1967. DM 28. 


The preface to this book indicates that it 1s 
intended to help ‘Studierenden, Kaufleuten, 
'fechnikern usw.’, especially, presumably, 
when they are on а visit to Indonesia. It is 
usual for such books to deal primarily with the 
Spoken form of Bahasa Indonesia and to be 
dogmatic. Many have appeared recently and 
most of these have been written by, or with the 
help of, Indonesians whose mother tongue is a 
regional language other than Malay and who 
have little real insight into the Malay founda- 
tion of Bahasa Indonesia. Such books may be 
excellent in their presentation of the form of 
the national language spoken in a particular 
part of Indonesia but they tend to be un- 
satisfactory in explaining the language as a 
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whole. After all, ıt has had centuries of slow 
growth as Malay and its adaptation to its 
sophisticated new forms has been rapid and 
recent. 

Mr. Baumann's Lehrbuch ів different. It is a 
book of the Teach yourself type, not only rooted 
in Malay but also based on a: descriptive 
grammar—Professor Hans Kahler’s olassic 
Grammatik der Bahasa Indonéna (which 
incidentally is published by the same firm) 
Baumann's pages contain regular neferenoes to 
equivalent pages in Kahler. The result of all 
this 18 instruction ш depth in the basic 
language. 

Useful as this is from the point of view of 
potential scholars, it has its disadvantages from 
the point of view of less academically minded 

© studente, businessmen, techniciars, etc.’ who 
go to some part of Indonesia for the first time. 
They are only very incidentally and obscurely 
informed of the fact that spoken Bahasa 
Indonesia is not always of the type described 
in this book. Among the few passages where 
this admission is made is one on p. 84 where 
certain usages of the pidgin form! of Bahasa 
Indonesia called ‘ Bazaar Malay’ are set out 
but surprismgly described as used ‘auf dem 
malayisochen Markt’ (in the Malay bazaar t). 
Another such passage is on p. 105, where there 
18 а list of 19 pairs of synonyms, each pair made 
up of one Indonesian word continued from 
Malay and another of Javanese origin. The 
conditions which have given rise to this 
dualism are not explained. 

It is to be hoped that when this book is pre- 
pared for a second edition, much more atten- 
tion will be given to layout and proof reading. 
The printing is overcrowded and ‘the lessons 
are not clearly separated. There are many 
printer’s errors (e.g. on p. 133, mentyatakan for 
menjatakan, surat-mentyurat for surat-menjurat, 
tyebat for tjepat) and faulte in tabulation (e.g. on 
р. 107, where two word-lsts of differing 
character have been run into each other, and on 
рр. 108-10, where lists which should be set side 
by side for comparison are printed one after 
the other). | 

And here are a couple of other suggestions 
for that second edition. For the benefit of 
foreign students mtroduced to new words the 
traditional acute accents should be printed. 
Without these they will learn many words 
wrongly and become confused between such 
pairs of apparent homonyms as bela and béla. It 
would also be of great help to! European 
studente in learning Indonesian vocabulary if 
the numerous European loan-words, the origins 
of which have become almost unrecognizable 
in print, were to have such origins given in 
brackets or footnotes. Thus meleset (melését) 
becomes easy to remember when connected 
with malaise; mengoperkan when! connected 
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with over(geven) ; mengentik when connected 
with kritiek; menjetorkan when connected 
with store. 

Е. С. G. BARRETT 


Roy А. RAPPAPORT: Pigs for the 
ancestors: ritual in the ecology of a 
New Guinea people. xx, 311 pp., 
16 plates. New Haven and London : 
Yale University Press, 1967. $9.50, 
86s. 


This study of ritual among the Tsembaga, a 
Maring-speaking group of the Simba: valley 
in the Madang District of Austrahan New 
Guinea, is a formideble exercise in functional 
analysis. 

Dr Rappaport worked with Professor A. P. 
Vayda and others, of Columbia University, 
who made a more extensive study of a number 
of Maring groups. He himself concentrated on 
ecological adjustment among a single local 
population of 200 persons, divided into five 
small clans—the Tsembaga—and was able to 
follow a major pig-festival (kasko) from its 
early stages to ita conclusion. His resulting 
account of it has both theoretical acumen and 
ethnographic cogenoy. 

Marmg pig-festivals are offerings of pork to 
allies (and, as sacrifices, to ancestors), in 
return for their support m warfare. Most of 
the pigs killed are reared on home territory, 
and 12 to 15 years are apparently required to 
raise ‘sufficient’ pigs for the festival. This 
period begins when a truce with enemies is 
established by the ritual planting of cordylines. 
While these remain in the ground, the local 
group of the planters makes no warfare. Dur- 
ing the festival they are uprooted, and when it 
18 over the season for warfare reopens, until 
another truce. There is thus a sharp contrast 
between peace-time, in which the Maring work 
at raising large pig-herds, and war, which takes 
place soon after the herds have been slaugh- 
tered. It is the ritual of the pig-festival which 
switches the population from one phase to the 
other, and thereby regulates herd sizes, meat- 
consumption, population distribution, and the 
frequenoy of warfare itself. (There is a 
fascinating description of how the festival 
rituals reverse certain taboos adopted in the 
period of truce, and presage the resumption 
of warfare—Maring thinking fits well into 
a Lévi-Straussian framework.) In particular, 
the ritual prevents pig-herds from becoming 
too parasitic on, or competitive with, the 
human population, by reducing their numbers 
to a ‘safe’ level. It thus promotes adjustment 
in the ecosystem—the relationship of the 
human population to its territory—and in a 
wider regional system, by relating the group to 
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others around it. Through the dancing and 
trade which accompany the festival ‘ the move- 
ment of goods and women ів stimulated’ 
(p. 229), and in the major presentation allies 
are paid with pork and become willing to help 
in the next round of warfare. 

In his conclusions the author stresses the 
functions of ritual in both the ‘ ecosystem’ 
and the ' regional system’. In discusemg the 
first he gives careful computations of the 
carrying capacity of Tsembaga territory in 
terms of people and pigs, and he pays close 
attention to group structure, land allocation, 
modes of horticulture, return for energy 
invested in rearing pigs, and so on. He con- 
cludes that the Tsembaga were within the 
carrying capacity of Шеш land when they 
began their festival, and that it was precipi- 
tated by the ‘irritations’ involved in main- 
tammg the pigs: women find pig-keeping hard 
work, and pigs cause disputes by breaking into 
gardens (although the author does not discuss 
disputes extensively). The festival ends this 
period of stram, and brings the group credit in 
the regional system through the prestations of 
pork. 

Yet, despite this dual stress, it is possible to 
suggest that the analysis of the two systems 
needs to be integrated even more explicitly. 
Dr. Rappaport tends in his early discussion 
(рр. 78-87) to emphasize the nutritive rather 
than the political value of pork; and in his 
description of factors which determine the 
timing of в festival he stresses ‘ irritation " 
rather than the countervailing arm of max- 
muzing the size of the herd in order to impress 
allies. What Dr. Rappaport describes as a 
‘dangerous’ level of herd-size is perhaps de- 
liberately aimed at by the Tsembaga as an 
1deal! Once it is achieved, the pigs сап be 
lulled ; and it is precisely because of Tsembaga 
needs within the regional system that this 
level within the ecosystem has to be achieved. 
The pigs are killed when internal irritation 
matches external ambition. (Synchronization 
with other festivals is a factor also.) 

Another point is that the functions which 
Dr. Rappaport liste for ritual are also effected 
by other social rules and preferences (for 
example, rules of land tenure, and marriage 
preferences). These are all meticulously 
described, but are not given so much promi- 
nence in the scheme of interpretation. They 
tend to be overahadowed in the main progress 
of the book by the more spectacular ritual 
mechanisms. 

Dr. Rappaport has also chosen to eschew 
comparisons with other Highlands peoples of 
New Guinea. Yet the absence of entrepre- 
neurial big-men, the extreme ritualization of 
warfare, and the relative containment of inter- 
group competitiveness, all seem to set tho 
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Tsembaga off from some of the Highlands 
peoples who practise pig-festivals formally 
similar to their own, and to support the remark 
made in the foreword by Vayda, that ‘ cultural 
adaptation has taken somewhat different forms 
in the fringe than in the central core of the 
Highlands’ (p. ix). Pursuit of this point could 
yield а rewarding complement to Dr. Rappa- 
port’s sustained monographio demonstration 
of the ecological functions of Tsembaga ritual. 

This 1s a book marked both by pamstaking 
&nd luoid presentation of faots and by per- 
ceptive interpretation. Some of its discussions 
will surely become loci classici in New Guinea 
Highlands ethnography. 

ANDREW STRATHERN 


Worr LesLAU : Amharic textbook. xviii, 
675 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1967. DM 88. 


The present work is a remarkable testimony 
to Professor Leslau’s almost unparalleled 
powers of production. In the midst of a great 
deal of work on primary material he has found 
the time and energy to compile this bulky 
book of 50 lessons ın elementary Amharic. 
The work was conceived as a teaching tool for 
several hundred Peace Corps volunteers. 
Sentences and connected texte were written by 
Ethiopians, and Professor Leslau has been 
fortunate in the assistance rendered by such 
excellent men as Abraham Demoz, Hailu 
Fullas, Yohannes Admasu, Asmarom Leggese, 
and Getachew Haile. 

A good deal of thought has gone into the 
planning of this book. The language 1s that 
spoken at Addis Ababa, though L.’s informants 
originate from various provinoes of the Ethio- 
pian Empire. An introduction of 34 pp. deals 
with the sounds of Amharic, the alphabet, and 
reading exercises. Whether an enumeration of 
the alphabet according to shape (p. 31) is 
really helpful, may be doubted by some, as 1 
introduces highly subjective matters of taste, 
sequence, and learning process. It may be 
argued in respect of the mtroduction—as 
indeed m relation to the book as a whole—that 
some judicious pruning and greater conciseness 
might have helped the beginner and, morden- 
tally, have reduced the very high price of this 
teaching tool. 

Each lesson introduces one or more gram- 
matical features and is accompanied by exer- 
cises and the appropriate vocabulary. Later 
lessons have connected stories (dersat) and 
dramatized dialogues. Geminated consonants 
are generally marked by two dots. 

The book concludes with a 60 pp. Amhario- 
English and English-Amharic vocabulary, 30 
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tables, mainly of verbal forms, and indexes of 
grammatical features and Amharic function 
words. 

A work of this type should ideally be re- 
viewed by a learner-user (as the present 
reviewer had caused to be done in the case of 
Н. B. Rosen’s Teatbook of Israeli Hebrew, re- 
viewed by С. Ottewell in JSS, viu, 2, 1963, 
255-61). There is little doubt that the Amharic 
textbook will serve its purpose admirably by 
offering carefully gradated instruction to stu- 
dente who are pursuing aims other than strictly 
academio or scholarly ones. The Peace Corps 
volunteers have eminently practical purposes 
in mind, and there are others as well who wish 
to acquire a practical knowledge of Amharic, 
often without the benefit of a teacher. It is to 
this category of student or autodidact that 
one will wish to recommend Professor Leslan’s 
Textbook. 

The position is somewhat different in the 
case of university students. For most of these 
the best plan is still to acquire a quick general 
orientation from a brief introductory grammar 
(such as Guidi’s Grammatica elementare) and 
then plunge straight into genuine Amharo 
hterature—guided, of course, by a competent 
teacher and accompanied by such advanced 
works as M. Cohen's Trasé or his Nouvelles 
études. The distinction between the carefully 
worked out practical tool, represented by 
Professor Lealau's work, and the rather differ- 
ent academic purposes of university education 
involves the very concept and idea of scholarly 
acquisition of knowledge in universities. In 
laying emphasis on this distinotion—implloit 
in particular in the European university ideal— 
one does not mean to decry the considerable 
effort, thought, and skull that have gone into 
the composition of this flne book. | 

Finally, & word of praise for the publishers 
who have produced a handsome volume, a 
worthy companion to Harrassowitz’s earlier 
Amharic conversation book by Professor Leslau 
and the Deutsch-amharischer Sprachfuhrer by 
Professor Klmgenheben (noticed in this 
journal, xxx, 1, 1967, 254—5). The price of 
approximately £9 will, alas, withhold this book 
from the shelves of at least some potential 
users, but it has to be borne in mind that this 
considerable volume has involved a compli- 
cated type-setting task and a very large amount 
of composition in Amharic. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Ricuarp К. P. РАхкҥовзт (ed.): The 
Ethiopian royal chronicles. xvii, 210 
pp., 12 plates. Addis Ababa, etc. : 
Oxford University Press, 1967. 248. 
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Dr. Richard Pankhurst, Director of the 
Institute of Ethiopian Studies at Addis Ababa, 
has, by & considerable series of writings, made 
most useful contributions to bis chosen field. 
He has also been of the greatest assistance to 
his fellow-éthiopwsants whenever they have 
appesled to one so centrally placed. 

An English rendering of some parts of the 
Ethiopian royal chronicles was certainly a 
happy thought. It is, however, rather odd that 
P., a bibliographer of note, has failed to indicate 
the provenance of each extract. Even the let 
of published chronicles, at the end of the 
volume, does not compensate for this omission, 
for precise references are needed to make ready 
orientation possible. However, with this and 
& few other minor reservations the present 
volume will be assured of & warm welcome. 

To take а few points at random: the intro- 
duction repeatedly refers to ‘ Sabaeans’ 
where ‘South Arabians’ would have been the 
accurate description. The Sabaecans constituted 
only one of the four principal South Arabian 
city-states, and there is no evidence that they 
made a greater contribution to early Ethiopia 
than other South Arabians. To say (р. vni) 
that ‘ Geez owed much to the Semrtic language 
of the Sabaeans ' is tantamount to saying that 
* French owed much to the Romance language 
of the Romans ’. 

The table on p. ix is not very helpful and 
contains at least one major error: the alterna- 
tive sign listed for s is, in fact, a rare form of h. 

It is not accurate to render zdmdnd masafent 
as the ' era of the Princes ’ (pp. v, 189). It 1s, of 
course, true that mdsfen means ' prince ', but it 
also signifles * judge '—and mdsafent is the 
name of the Book of Judges. The era of 
declining central authority in Ethiopia is 
likened. to the period of the Judges in Israel, 
when ‘every man did what was right in his 
own eyes’ (Judges xvii, 6). 

There are a number of omissions and inao- 
curacies in the list of published chronicles (pp. 
203 ff.): Bezold’s standard edition of the 
Kebra Nagast (in Ga‘sz and German) has been 
forgotten on p. 203. And so has Streloyn's 
Polish rendering. Under 'Amdá Sayon (p. 204) 
Dillmann's German translation does not appear, 
although it is, so far, the only reliable version. 
With Zar’a Ya'qob’s entry we should have 
been given the excellent Ga‘az edition and 
Italian translation of the mdshafd berhan 
prepared by Conti Rossini and L. Ricci in the 
CSCO series. On pp. 208-9 it is not clear that 
Moreno’s Italian version of Theodore’s Chron- 
iole is, in fact, the translation of the Amharic 
text published by Littmann. The entry ‘ Am- 
hare text not published * (here and elsewhere) 
is, therefore, misleading. The same applies 
(on p. 210) to Fusella's version of Afüáwarq's 
Dagmawi Menilek which is not correlated to its 
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original ; the continuation of Fusella’s transla- 
tion in RSH, хіх, 1963, has been overlooked. 
Similarly, ıt has remained unrecognized that 
the 1967 Amharic text of Сага Sellase’s 
history of Menelik ів, in fact, the original of the 
French version published in 1930-2. 

It is а pity that this nicely produced paper- 
back should be marred by & printing mistake 
on p. iv describing the cover illustration as 
showing the Emperor Yekuno Arnlek (for 
Amlak). Admirers of the OUP imprint will be 
grieved to find that on the first page of the 
text (p. vii) ‘ millennium’ should have been 
mus-spelt. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Henry A. Stern: Wanderings among 
the Falashas in Abyssinta, together with 
a description of the country and ws 
various inhabitants. Second edition, 
with a new introduction by Robert L. 
Hess. (Cass Library of African 
Studies. Missionary Researches and 
Travels, No. 4.) xxxvii, 1x, 322 pp., 
8 plates, map. London: Frank Cass 
and Co. Ltd., 1968. 95s. 


The reprint industry has by now reached 
undesirable proportions, and not a few books 
have been exhumed whose earher demise had 
caused no disservice to scholarship. The 
present work can to some extent be exempted 
from this generalization, for Stern’s narrative 
of his first sojourn m Ethiopia in 1860 is full 
of interest and offers a readable account of 
conditions in the country in general and of the 
Falashas in particular. 

Stern was & Jewish convert to Christianity. 
He was born in Germany in 1820, came to 
London at the age of 10, and after training by 
the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews he became a missionary in 
Palestine and other parts of the Near and 
Middle East. He reached the Emperor 
Theodore’s Ethiopia in 1860, travelled and 
worked in the country for nearly a year, was 
received by the Emperor, and briefly returned 
to England in 1861 when the present volume 
was written. His second sojourn in Ethiopia, 
1862-8, was a good deal more eventful, for 
Stern was at the centre of the storm that 
engulfed the Europeans in Ethiopia and led to 
his imprisonment and eventually to the British 
Military Expedition in 1807-8 which, at 
Easter 1868, succeeded in liberating the 
Emperor’s captives. On his return to England, 
Stern lectured and wrote about his captivity, 
but his health did not permit him further work 
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abroad. He settled down to missionary work 
among the Jews in London where he died in 
1885. 

It is rather odd that the work under review 
should be described, on the title-page, as a 
* second edition ' when, in fact, it is a reprint 
of the one and only edition. Professor Hess’s 
introduction nowhere tampers with the text 
of the original edition, and his pagination is 
clearly distinguished, and rightly so, from that 
of the original work. It is important that 
publishers should adhere to the correct termino- 
logy and not confuse a reprint with a second 
edition. What makes this latter term parti- 
cularly irritating is the failure, by either 
editor or publisher, to provide the work with 
ап index. In many cases the addition of an 
index offers the principal justification for a 
reprint, and in the present instance it would 
have immeasurably enhanced the value of re- 
issuing Stern's book. In these circumstances 
the price of 958., for a work of this type and 
limited extent, seems indeed prohibitive. Pub- 
lishers appear to address themselves not to 
students or the general reader but to the uni- 
versity and general libraries which have sprung 
up since the publication of the origmal work 
and which seem to constitute a captive 
market. 

H.’s introduction gives a brief survey of 
Falasha history and Falasha studies, and while 
it offers no new material or fresh recognitions, 
it is helpful within strictly limited terms. H. is 
an enthusiastic and agreeable rather than ex- 
perienced guide to Falasha problems, but his 
principal weakness is manifested in the 1nade- 
quate bibliographical coverage, revealed both 
in the footnotes throughout the article and in 
the bibliographical note on рр. xxxv-xxxvii. 
At times he shows what Marcel Cohen has 
rightly called ‘ une bien fácheuse rupture de la 
chaine bibliographique qui est habituelle dans 
nos études et qui présente la grande utihté 
pour les nouveaux venus de se servir des 
travaux de leurs devanciers pour les continuer, 
soit en les confirmant soit en les rectifiant ’.t 

The introduction is dated October 1966, and 
one may expect its author to be conversant 
with the literature up to that date. Yet in the 
discussion on Prester John (p. x), I find no re- 
ference to C. F. Beckingham’s pioneering study 
on thissubject (SOAS, inaugural leoture, 1966).? 
On the same page, H. discusses Eldad ha-Dani 
and Benjamin of Tudela: while he mentions 
his own article on this subject in JAH,vI, 1, 
1965, he omits all reference to Conti Rossin1’s 


magisterial treatises (‘Leggende geografiche 


1 Bi. Or., x, 3-4, 1953, 88. 

2 This may, however, have reached the 
author of the introduction too late to receive 
consideration. 
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giudaiche . . . (il Sefer Eldad) ', Вой. d. R Soc. 
Geogr. Ital., 1925 ; ‘ L’1tanerario di Beniamimo 
da Tudela e l'Etiopia', ZA, xxvii, 1-3, 1912; 
* Nuovi appunti вш giude: d'Abissinia", RRAL 
Cl. di Soi. Mor., Ser. v, xxxi, 1922; or his 
review of Rathjens's Die Juden in Abesnnien, 
ОМ, 1, 1, 1921; otc., etc.). The same applies 
(ibidem) to the mention of Eh of Ferrara, where 
I can find no reference, either here or elsewhere, 
to Cerulli’s magnificent Etiopi in Palestina 
(eap. pp. 234 f., 320 ff. ın vol. т). 

Although Aešcoly’s Sefer ha-Falashim and 
Leslan’s Falasha anthology are mentioned on 
рр. xxxvi-xxxvii, one does not get the 1mpres- 
sion that these basio tools have really per- 
meated H.'s work. 

It зв very curious to see Ludolf's Historia 
Aehioptoa cited in а French translation 
(p. xii), while there is no mention at all of his 
important Commentarius. Bruoe’s Travels is 
quoted in the second edition; it is, however, 
preferable to use either the first edition or 
Alexander Murray’s corrected third edition. 

On p. xiii we are told that ‘ recent Ethiopian 
oral traditions claim that the Falasha destroyed 
Axum in the tenth century ’, but we are given 
no details whatsoever of the nature or prove- 
nance of these oral traditions. Agam p. mu: 
H.’s footnote confuses the fourteenth-century 
‘Amda Soyon with hisnamesake 160 years later; 
Perruchon’s edition of ‘Amda Sayon’s wars 
was published im JA, үтте Sér., xiv, 1889; 
Dillmann’s masterly * Kriegsthaten des Копірв 
‘Amda-Sion ’, Süz. d. K. Preuss. Akad. d. Wisa., 
1884, 18 accorded no mention; Humtingford's 
Glorious victories ought to be studied in con- 
junction with the review-article in BSOAS, 
xxix, 3, 1966. 

For Th. Waldmeier (p. xxii) of now also 
Mrs. Stephana Armbruster's charming study 
Life and history of John Bell and his descendants 
(Palma de Mallorca, 1966), esp. pp. 35 ff. 

It is somewhat singular that of all the consid- 
erable literature on the British Expedition of 
1867-8 one small article, which appeared in 
JAH, п, 2, 1961, should be cited. This is 
indeed ‘ une bien fâcheuse rupture de la chaine 
bibliographique '. 

To speak (p. xxiv) of the events between 
1868 and 1872 as в ‘ ovil war’ in Ethiopia 18 
surely somewhat exaggerated. 

In referring to the arrival in 1926 of Heintze 
and Baur as ‘ the first European missionaries 
active among the Falasha since the withdrawal 
of the Abyssinian captives’ (p. xxvi), Н. ap- 
pears to have forgotten about Faitloyitch (who, 
incidentally, has been consistently deprived of 
the second ‘+’ in his name)—or does he reserve 
that appellation for Christians only ? 

Н. surmises (p. xxvii) that untold numbers 
of Falashas * must have gradually assimilated 
themselves to Christian Amhara culture’, but 
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culturally that had surely always been the cage. 
It was in the relatively narrow sector of certain 
religious forms that the Falashas maintained 
their distinctiveness, but in terms of general 
culture and linguistic affiliation the Falashas 
have long been indistinguishable from their 
monophysite compatriots. 

The reference to the great Or:entalist Joseph 
Halévy as ‘a French Jewish linguist special- 
izing in Ethiopian and other Semitic languages ’ 
(p. xxvui) reminds one of another recent writer 
on Ethiopia who calls Noldeke ‘another 
authority on the Semitic languages’. I do 
not think it 18 quite accurate to say (1bid.) that 
Halévy visited Ethiopie ‘to determine what 
could be done by European Jews to help the 
Falasha before they disappeared as Jews’. 
Halévy was sent by the АШапсе Israóhte 
Universelle to make a dispassionate appraisal 
of the situation, and this is what he did ina 
scholarly and unemotional menner. It was 
left to his pupil, Faitlovitch, to turn the 
Falasha question into a burning religious and 
political problem. 

It is not correct to state (p. xxx) that Fait- 
lovitch did not return to Ethiopia after the 
war: the present reviewer met him there both 
during and after the war. 

Н. summarizes his survey thus: ‘The 
curious survival of ancient Hebraic influences, 
whether in Ethiopian Christianity and 
Amhara ° traditions or m the nature of Falasha 
religion, has great significance for the history 
of Ethiopia, as well as for the history of the 
Near East and for the history of religions’ 
(p. xxxi). This is indeed true, but he goes on to 
suggest that these questions have not been 
investigated. He is clearly not aware of the 
reviewer's ‘ Hebraic-Jewish elements in Abys- 
sinian (monophysite) Christianity ’, 795, т, 3, 
1956, 216-50,* or of M. Rodinson’s ‘Sur la 
question dea “‘ influences juives ’’ en Éthiopie ’, 
758, тх, 1, 1964, 11—19, or of his study in Bi. 
Or., ххт, 3-4, 1964, 2838-45. The legend of 
Solomon and Sheba (p. xxxii) has been 
discussed m considerable detail by Bezold, 
Budge, and the reviewer (BJ RL, xiv, 2, 1963, 
486—504). 

‘Exactly what the relation is between the 
Mosaio Judaism of the Falasha and the alleg- 
edly heavily Judaized Christianity of the Ethio- 
pians is a subject worthy of much serioua 
study’ (p. xxxii). Qute so—but what does 
H. think scholars like Conti Rossini, Ae&coly, 


з Why ‘Amhara’ and not ‘ Ethiopian’ in 
general ? It would certainly apply to Tigrean 
culture. 

4 Now further elaborated in Ethiopia and the 
Bible, OUP for the British Academy, 1968. 

* Who gains one (!) reference in the biblio- 


graphy. 
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Leslau,  Halóvy,*  Rathjens,  Faitlovitch, 
Wurmbrand, Rodinson,? Hammerschmidt,” 
the present reviewer,* and others, have done ? 

It is surely a little indecorous of H. to omit 
from the 'bibhographie note’ (pp. xxxv- 
xxxvii) the major writings of some of the fore- 
most soholars in this field, such as Conti 
Rossini, Cerulli, and others, but to include a 
reference to & paper by himself which, at the 
time this notice was written (August 1068), was 
still unpubhshed. The reviewer 18 looking 
forward eagerly to H.’s promised ‘ detailed 
study of the Falasha ’ (p. vi) but ventures to 
express the sincere hope that he will first look 
at the work of some of his precursors, to agree 
or to disagree, but not to discard unread. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Carro Graio: L'articolo xvii del trat- 
iato di Uccialli. (Pubblicamom del- 
l'Istituto Italiano рег  l'Africa. 
Quaderni d'Africa, Ser. т, No. 8.) 143, 
8 pp. Como: Casa Editrice Pietro 
Cairoli, [1968]. L 1,500. 


In May 1889 a treaty was signed at Uccaalli 
(®әбӧаје), а small place in central Ethiopia, 
between the Emperor Menelik of Ethiopia апа 
Count Antonelli, acting for the Italian govern- 
ment. Seven years later, in 1896, the inter- 
pretation of article хуп of this treaty led to 
the Italo-Abyssmian war which resulted in 
the Italian defeat at Adwa. 

The Italian version of article хуп declares 
that the Emperor of Ethiopia ‘consents to 
avail himself’ of the services of the Itahan 
government in all his foreign relations, while 
the Amhario text merely says that he may do во. 
In the Italian view, this controversial clause 
virtually established an Italian protectorate 
over Ethiopia, but ıt has remained & matter of 
argument whether the discrepancy between the 
Amhario and Italian texts was due to genuine 
inadvertence or was, perhaps, part of an aot of 
bad faith perpetrated either by Count Anto- 
nelli or his superiors at Rome. 

Mr. 8. Rubenson of Addis Ababa Univermty 
published a 60-pp. study of article хуп in a 
booklet issued at Addis Ababa in 1964. Oddly 
enough, an identical version of this paper was 
also published by Mr. Rubenson in the Journal 
of African History, v, 2, 1964. This article led 


6 Two references only—and both to works 
of vulgarisation, one of them in translation. 

7 No reference in bibliography. 

8 No reference in bibliography, yet many 
of his writings, e.g. ‘ The “ Death of Moses " in 
the literature of the Falashas’, BSOAS, 
xxiv, 3, 1961, 419-48, are germane to H.'s 
question. 
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to а rejomder by Dr. Carlo Giglio, Professor of 
the History and Institutions of Afro-Asian 
countries m the University of Pavia, in JAH, 
vi, 2, 1965, and a further reply by Mr. Ruben- 
son in JAH, vu, 3, 1966. The book at present 
under review represents not only a rehash of the 
Rubenson-Gigho polemics but also embodies a 
detailed exammation of the controversial 
clause хуп and the negotiations surrounding it. 
Attached to the volume 1s an early draft 
(February 1889 ?) of the treaty in Amharic 
and some 25 pp. of other relevant documents. 

To one as innocent of international law as the 
present reviewer it must appear somewhat 
surprising that Professor Giglio arrives at the 
conclusion (p. 107) that internally, ın both 
Ethiopia and Italy, there was no question of a 
protectorate, either de jure or de facto, while 
on the international plane, 1.6. ш the relations 
between Italy and other states, there was full 
recognition of the existence of such a protec- 
torate by virtue of the notification of the text 
of the treaty to a number of states closely con- 
cerned. Professor Giglio seems to acknowledge 
that the basis of the accord reached between 
Menelik and Antonell: was, in fact, the Amharic 
text. He absolves Antonelli of bad faith but 
finds him guilty of some carelessness. The 
author of the subsequent imbroglio created by 
article xvii of the treaty ів, ın Professor Giglio's 
view, not Antonelli but the Italian premier 
Crispi (p. 60). 

One may disagree with Professor Giglio’s 
opinions, but his scholarly monograph has 
provided the basis on which further discussion 
will have to be conducted. At the same time, 
many will feel that this question has now been 
adequately ventilated and that the substance 
and intent of the notorious clause хүп require 
no additional belabouring. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFFE 


CHARLES W. КЕснЕМВАСН: Swahili- 
English dictionary. хі, 641 рр. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1967. $18. 


In this generation Swahili has become one of 
the most important languages of the world 
and probably takes priority of place among 
the major African languages. It 18 the national 
and official language of Tanzania, and the 
national language of Kenya. The BBC 
Swahili service is directed to these countries as 
well as to Uganda, parts of Congo Kinshasa, 
Ruanda, Burundi, eto. The appearance of a 
new dictionary of this growing language there- 
fore cannot fail to arouse interest. A whole 
generation has passed since Frederick Johnson 
produced the Standard Swahili dictionary, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press in 1939. 
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At that time it was hailed as a godsend by the 
considerable number of colonial civil servants 
and. other Europeans who needed to learn the 
language thoroughly for their work. Moreover 
Swahili was being taught in most schools, and 
in many it was the language of instruction at 
least in the lower classes. 

Johnson based his work on the earlier pro- 
duction of Madan, a lay missionary of the 
UMCA who was primarily concerned with the 
Zanzibar dialect. Johnson aimed at incorpora- 
ting the Swahii spoken on the mainland 
opposite, since it was from there inland that 
the extension of the use of the language was 
taking place as a means of education and 
communication. The rapid growth of the 
language in recent years for the expression of 
political views, the wide extension of news- 
papers, periodicals, and broadcasting, and the 
increase of literature available both for schools 
and adults, have resulted in a flood of new 
words coming into use, some already existing 
but not noted by Johnson, others ooined 
expressly to meet a need. Cultured writers 
such as the poet Shaaban Robert who died in 
1962 delved into the deeper riches of the 
language and used many words not listed in any 
Swahili dictionary, let alone Johnson’s. Little 
wonder that Africans of the interior complain 
sometimes that Swahili of this sort is beyond 
their comprehension | More enlightened teaoh- 
ing and the work of trainmg colleges are of 
course helping to alter this situation. 

At this stage, then, & major contribution to 
the documentation of Swahili must be very 
welcome, even if it is not the complete revision 
which seems to be required. Dr. Rechenbach 
as Head of the Bureau of Special Research in 
Modern Languages at the Catholic University 
of America has edited this new dictionary 
with the help of four assistants, African and 
European. It is the first to be published in a 
new series of dictionaries of African and Asian 
languages. Luganda and Lingala are listed 
among those that will be dealt with during the 
next few years. When the editor began work 
on this particular project six years ago he 
could not have known that a full revision of 
the Standard dictionary was going to be under- 
taken under the auspices of the Institute of 
Swahili Research at University College, Dar ea 
Salaam. Even if he had known af this new 
development he might still have chosen to carry 
on since many years must elapse before what 
will in effect be a new dictionary can appear. 
Dr. Rechenbach certainly fills some of the gaps 
left by Johnson, and supplies much information 
required by those who want to read contem- 
porary newspapers and listen intelligently to 
Swahili broadcasts. 

In many respecta this is definitely a good 
dictionary, well set out and easy to read. Com- 
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pared with some recently published works of 
this kind it makes lavish use of space, and one 
foels that the material could have been presen- 
ted in less than 641 pp. and for something much 
cheaper than £7 10s. in Enghsh money. This 
high price puts it beyond the reach of most 
students in this country. It would, however, 
be ungenerous to cavil at the publication were 
it not for the claim in the publisher’s blurb 
that it is an ‘up to date treatment of all 
known terms’. A detailed perusal of newspapers 
and recent articles in Swahili carried out over 
a two-week period produced at least 40 words 
and phrases which could not be found ш the 
new dictionary. Of course it could be claimed 
that it 18 impossible to be comprehensive when 
new terms are being invented, and little- 
known words brought into use, every day of 
the week. New editions of any dictionary will 
be needed in every decade. Nevertheless one 
would expect to find the commoner modern 
terms fully covered, for example: beberu (pl. 
mabeberu /wabeberu), ав a noun, and not simply 
an adjective, meaning ‘imperialist’; ‘ United 
Nations’ is usually rendered by Jumuia ya 
Mataifa, not Jumuia ya Madola; pil(i)ka 
pil(t)ka is frequently used for ‘ investigations ' 
and not simply a ‘ viewfinder’; nidhamu is 
something more than ‘dismplme’ as ın the 
example nikawa na nidhamu kutoa muhtasari 
ya masha yangu; naizesheni (or sumply naizi) 
occurs in almost every edition of one newspaper, 
meaning ‘ one holding an Africanized post, an 
African civil servant (of the top oategory)' 
where Dr. Rechenbach says ‘ benefiting from 
the effects of ...’. 

These are but a few examples, but the most 
serious criticism concerns the method of entry. 
Opinions will always differ as to the best way 
of presenting Bantu vocabulary, and many 
dislike Johnson's devotion to the principle of 
arranging derivatives under the head of the 
verb, in order to help the student to see the 
connexion. In recent years preference has been 
shown for the praotice of listing words accord- 
ing to the initial letter of the root or stem, 
rather than by the initial letter of the preflx. 
Dr. Reehenbach has opted for the latter 
method, which certainly is more popular with 
newcomers to the language, but which has 
many drawbacks, for example endeleo, kie- 
ndeleo, mwendeleo must be sought on different 
pages, though very close ш meaning, as derived 
from the verb endelea. Cross-references are 
certainly well given, and this may be regarded 
as sufficient, but much is lost by not being able 
to show the various derivatives together. Clar- 
ity, which is sometimes lacking in the Standard 
dictionary, can be assisted by listing a verb 
under a separate head from & noun or adjective 
homonym. 

There are some defects also in the system of 
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categorization for example the editor never 
uses n. for noun, but assumes that the category 
will be olear from the inclusion of the plural 
form. If he always gave the verb first when 
noun and verb are homographic ıt would be 
much easier to see quickly, for example : 
амі, v. degrade ete. 
dhili, n. disparagement etc. 
dhil, adj. low ete. 
The use of figures to distinguish homonyms also 
needs care; for example, Dr. Rechenbach 
has: 

lwanda, nyanda 1. finger. 

finger. 

?wanda get fat eto. 
3wanda sing. of uwanda. 
Nos. 1 and ? certainly need to be distinguished, 
but no. * being of a different category would 
never ocour in а context which could give rise 

to confusion. 

In another instance he gives : 

алати (dhamira) 1. (-) guarantee eto. 

2. v. vouch for ete. 

In this case he has used the numerals to distin- 
guish different categories instead of keepmg 
them to indicate diverse meanings of the same 
word. These are pointa of dictionary technique 
which could have been verified beforehand 
since there ıs now a considerable amount of 
material to study. It seems a pity also to 
introduce new terms such as ‘ connective’ in 
leu of the commonly accepted ‘ concord pre- 
fix’ as used in Teach yourself ај. 


2, thickness of 


Т. G. BENSON 


C. G. Barra (ed): Christianity in 
tropical Africa : studies presented and 
discussed at the seventh International 
African Seminar, University of Ghana, 
April 1965. xin, 449 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press for the Inter- 
national African Institute, 1968. 55s. 


The volume comprises 18 studies from the 
seventh seminar of the International African 
Institute at Accra m 1965. They are divided, 
rather arbitrarily, mto groups, historical, ana- 
lytical, and ‘ trends and prospects’. The histori- 
cal section, except Dr. Gray’s useful survey, 
mainly concerns European missionaries ; some 
among the analytical papers explore aspects of 
the history of African Christians. Speorfic 
studies are sited ın Dakar, Ghana, Nigeria, 
Cameroun, Congo, Zambia, and Buganda. 
Each group has an introduction, based on 
seminar discussion. These introductions, some- 
times almost conversational in style, read a 
little thmly; more might be done with 
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prepared ‘notes’, such as Mr. Welbourn’s 
(131 f£.) on Professor Shepperson’s paper. 

The book invites comparison with Islam in 
tropical Africa, reviewed in BSOAS, xxx, 2, 
437-40. Muslim-Christien dialogue is scarcely 
considered: Father Martin remarks that it 
has ‘not so much as even started yet’, 
neglecting projects such as the Benedictine 
monastery at Bouaké, a branch of Toumliline, 
and the Protestant study programme at Ibadan 
and elsewhere. The emphasis is mainly on 
learnmg, as Senegalese Christians are doing 
(145), about Islam. But without corresponding 
Muslim effort, to learn about Christianity, 
dialogue tends to be one-sided. At an Ibadan 
seminar in 1967, & Methodist gave a carefully 
prepared comparison of the two faiths: a 
visitmg professor from al-Azhar replied politely 
that Islam is a garden, and Christianity is just 
the same garden, with one tree, the Prophet, 
cut down. What, then, is there to compare ? 

Several specific points of comparison are 
mentioned : how far did the spread of Christi- 
anity following European colonial conquest 
resemble that of Islam in jihad (14-15) ? Ta there 
any Muslim parallel for the ‘corms of disllu- 
sionment’ which M. Bureau traces among the 
Duala (124)? Can a Christian theology for 
Africa, consider Islam’s encounter with African 
traditional religions (332)? The Buganda 
martyrdoms—of Muslims about 1876, of 
Christians in 1886—provide an unusually 
precise comparison. I do not understand why 
the Muslim martyrdoms particularly under- 
line ‘ the centrality of political issues ' 1n con- 
versions (125). 

Comparison might have been attempted at 
other pomts. using dowries are mentioned 
for their social implications, and missionary 
criticisms (173, 177-8) ; the proper regulation 
of marriage finance is also a recurrent point of 
Muslim reform. Might the constitutional crisis 
in the United Native African Church in Lagos 
early in this century (239 ff) be further 
illuminated by the similar difficulties of various 
Lagos Muslim groups at the same time ? Some 
Christian missions traded directly, while others 
forbade this (8 Ж); what was the Muslm 
attitude towards religious principals engaging 
in commerce? Does the philosophy of the 
Bible Societies (103) correspond to Muslim 
reverence for the Qur’an ? 

The catechumenate is another comparative 
instance. It should precede, and continue after, 
baptism and confirmation ; except the Roman 
Catholic, most catechisms are insufficiently 
comprehensive (331). But when may the 
catechumen call himself fully a Christian ? 
Why should instruction—a proposed catechism 
m the book covers 18 to 24 months—precede 
baptism ? Did it, for those who came with 
Jesus to John? Discrepancies may emerge 
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between Scripture, now available for people to 
read, and mission teaching (288); the com- 
monest example is polygamy, apparently 
tolerated ın Scripture. But some African 
Christians may take up features not corre- 
sponding directly to traditional patterns: im- 
mediate baptism 18 perhaps one. There is in- 
struction in Islam: no one can doubt this, who 
has seen the children in the Muslim primary 
schools in Sierra Leone staying two hours each 
day, for Arabio, beyond the state-dletermined 
time-table—or the intent adult classes preparing 
for the pilgrimage—or even the old-fashioned 
Qur’in schools round the bonfire. These, 
however, are not prerequisites. In most cases, 
to profess Islam is to be a Muslim : ‘instraction 
follows admission. Some Africans apparently 
enter Christianity m the same way, regardless of 
catechisms : the 1960 census in Ghana revealed 
far more Christians than the highest estımate of 
the churches (xii), and in Dakar there are self- 
professed Christians, neither baptized nor 
even catechumens (363). 

Islam and Christianity may also be contrasted 
in their local adaptation. Muslims have per- 
haps carried this further; yet few educated 
Muslims would regard such adaptation as 
justified in principle. Some reasoned cautions 
are expressed : lest indigenization| make the 
church backward-looking (128), charged with 
impeding modernization—just as some national- 
ists have condemned missionaries both for 
destroying African culture, and for hindering 
progress by insisting on oertain aspects, such 
as the vernacular languages, of that culture 
(359). 

Do all Christian advocates of ' indigenization ' 
know how much has already been done? 
Father Mbiti writes feelingly that African 
tunes ‘could and should’ come into Chris- 
tian use ; ‘ people would sing them feeling that 
the tunes “ belong to us"'' (834). Could he 
attend Holy Trmity Church, the oldest Angli- 
can parish church in Freetown and a'fortress of 
that very anglicized Anglicanism over which 
indigenizers despair (though why Freetown 
Creoles should be less free than anyone else to 
choose for themselves I do not know), on any 
Sunday morning, he would find a Yoruba 
group—entirely lay—also worshipping there, 
а full sung service, and hymns, in Yoruba, the 
music partly modified European, partly locally 
composed, and partly taken direct from tradi- 
tional Yoruba secret society songs. | 

The two books contrast also in their handling 
of material. The Islamic book is more straight- 
forwardly historical; it attends more to what 
happened, the Christian book to why it hap- 
pened. Of the Christian Baganda martyrs Pro- 
fessor Low asks, ‘Why, precisely, was their 
faith so unwavering ?’ This seems rather rash, 
when the range of variables, both religious and 
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social, is so great. Obviously sociological fac- 
tors played a part; Christians have not always 
courted martyrdom when faced with formid- 
able challenges (150). But equally, similar 
sociological factors have not always produced 
во faithful Christians, and 16 is difficult to prove 
that the essential differences lie always in the 
society. Some of the Baganda social factors— 
‘the forward-looking approach which held a 
very promment place in Baganda thmking’ 
(155), or, ‘ the greater order towards which for 
80 many centuries of continuing effort Buganda 
had been striving' (182)—seem less than 
scientifically precise. 

Closer historical study, especially in religious 
matters, 18 needed of the relationship between 
official policies, and what happens in practice. 
For example, Dr. Raum argues persuasively, 
to show how much Presbyterian policy m 
Ghana favoured Africanization. Yet, when 
devolution of authority came, willy-nilly, as 
German workers were deported in the flrst 
World War, the people wanted nothing more 
than to get their missionaries back (73). What 
caused this result, so in contrast with stated 
policy ? 

More specific studies m African religious 
history are needed too to permit sound general- 
ization. Uncertam generalization appears in 
various forms in Christianity in tropical Africa. 
Mr. Welbourn's stress on the variety of Africa— 
that there 1s not one African Personality, but 
many African cultures, and so on (127; cf. 
417)—is welcome, though he later ventures the 
following: ‘It is characteristic of traditional 
society .. . that they [sic] regard the individual 
as a differentiated part of society, while the 
west sees society ав a plurality of individuals ' 
(188). Some contributors unashamedly offer 
sweeping generalizations : ‘ Only the rhythmic 
beat of the drum can fully awaken the emotions 
of the African people . . .” (335); in tropical 
Africa a century ago ' human lıfe was almost 
static’ (329); eto. Generalizations about an 
undifferentiated ‘West’ are as unrealistic as 
those about Africa, about ‘ the missionary ’ as 
about ‘the African’. It 18 odd to find the 
Baptiste, among others, condemned for being 
heavily Gothic (227), or the French White 
Fathers, among others, assuming that ‘the 
Protestant consorence—or at least the English 
public school conscience ’ was part of the birth- 
right of every man (188). 

To escape from one set of generalizations is 
no guarantee against falling mto another. 
Comparisons may be helpful, but to discard 
entirely the termmology evolved for African 
separatism, because it does not apply equally 
to the early church schisms, the medieval 
millenarians, the Reformation, and con- 
temporary sects outside Africa (132), seems to 
invite speculation. Mr. Welbourn’s suggested 
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alternative fills me with foreboding : ‘ that, by 
combining the well-established terms, Catholio 
and Protestant, with a psychoanalytic ap- 
proach to therapeutic groups, we may have all 
the terminology necessary to describe African 
separatism in a world-wide context ’ (137). The 
‘ Protestant conscience ' above, linked with the 
view that Protestant missions in a colonial 
situation revert to a Catholic type (136), 
suggests how far these are well-established 
terms. 

The psychoanalytical approach, partly 
based here on the childhood experiences of 
individual patients in the West and on random 
lexicographical examples, leads to generaliza- 
tions as hazardous and overweening as any. 

One of the book’s most attractive passages 
opens Father Schuyler’s paper: ‘ A concomi- 
tant of human agemg is frequently, though 
unfortunately not always, a certain kind of 
balanced wisdom. А universal characteristic 
of wisdom is humility. So it is that, as the 
social sciences move painfully towards ma- 
turity, & certain humility signalizes some slow 
growth 1n wisdom ' (200). 

Is ‘rivalry’ а misprint for ‘ revival’ (35) ? 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


PatHt Draané : Pouvoir politique tradi- 
tionnel en Afrique Occidentale: essais 
sur les institutions politiques pré- 
coloniales. 294 pp. Paris: Présence 
Africaine, [1967]. 


This 18 not &nother tome of francophone 
philosophy, but, as the sub-title suggests, a 
collection of essays. The three most 1mportant 
of them deal with the Serer kingdoms, with 
Kayor, and with Futa-Toro, all of them small 
pre-colonial states of Senegal. To these have 
been added a short dissertation on Islamic 
political thought in West Africa and an appen- 
dix of sketches on в few West African states 
outside Senegal to justify the comprehensive- 
ness of the title. 

The study of pre-colonial political institu- 
tions т África. is one of the hardest that faces 
the historian. The source material is far less 
adequate than for studying political action, 
military history, or even cconomic affairs. If 
he turns to the written accounts of foreign 
visitors he is liable to feel that they misunder- 
stood the institutions they were describing, or 
were prejudiced against what they considered 
to be unholy barbarism. If, on the other side, 
he turns to local oral sources, he will find that 
traditions are designed to give solidity and 
historic precedent to existing institutions, 
taking little account of, if not deliberately 
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suppresaing, evidence of changes in institu- 
tions. 

M. Diagné is not unaware of some of these 
difficulties but is disappointingly unsuccessful 
in overcoming them. His study of the Serer 
kingdoms claims to cover the period from the 
fourteenth to the nineteenth century but there 
is not a single footnote referrmg to pre- 
twentieth-century evidence, only a few vague 
comments such as ‘Portuguese voyagers' 
said or ‘ later traders’ reported. These histo- 
rical data would merely seem to indicate that 
the Serer did exist in the past and lived some- 
where near their present habitat. From there 
M. Diagné has gone on to describe them and 
ther social and political structure, from largely 
unidentified evidence which one presumes to be 
his direct or near-direct personal knowledge of 
the Serer as they are to-day, or possibly were 
on the eve of the colonial conquest. To imply 
that this is how they were four hundred years 
earlier 18 liable dangerously to distort history. 
The historico-sentimental rememberings of 
wise men are no substitute for records, whether 
written or oral, when dealing with the history 
of political institutions. Having made such a 
criticism, however, it must be said in fairness 
to the author that his second easay, on Kayor, 
is better in this respect and makes intelligent 
use of Cadamosto’s evidence for instance. 

In addition to the major question of the 
permissible use of historical source material, 
M. Diagné is confronted by a mmor, but none 
the less vital, question of accuracy. Many 
authors find Muslim names difficult to render 
but this one also has trouble with Anglo- 
Saxon ones, a8 the well-known Islamists Biwar 
and Misket might testify if they were to 
recognize themselves. The Akan states of 
Tukyman, Nampon, and Twijo are all distorted 
as are the Hausa cities of Rono and Kono. 
More seriously still, in the note on Ashanti, the 
Akan are said to have marched to the coast and 
met the Gan (?G&) coming from Nigeria! 
Finally Opuko Ware, who died in 1750 (or 
earlier accordmg to many sources) is said 
to have annexed Bono in 1752-81. One feels 
that M. Diagné has used a limited number of 
sources and has used them unoritically. The 
same lack of care is unfortunately also apparent 
in the maps where Kayor is changed to Cayor 
and the Serer do not appear at all. One hopes 
that in the future both M.,Diagné and Présence 
Africaine will endeavour to maintain a higher 
standard. of critical scholarship. 


DAVID BIRMINGHAM 


І. А. Axrmsoesin: Dahomey and its 
neighbours, 1708-1818. xi, 234 pp., 
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front. Cambridge: University Press, 
1967. 50s. 


This revised version of a thesis written at 
the School is notable both for its methodology 
and for some conclusions of far-reaching inter- 
est. The author has drawn on the wide range 
of contemporary British, French, and, thanks 
to the generosity of M. Verger who made avail- 
able his translations, Portuguese sources which 
make Dahomey probably the best-documented 
state in tropical Africa during the eighteenth 
century. With imagination, care, and consider- 
able skill, he has collated this evidence with 
recorded traditions and surviving social insti- 
tutions to produce a thorough study of the 
rise and early organization of Dahomey. Yet 
this material is relatively so voluminous that 
future research should still reveal much further 
detail which may well alter aspects of this 
story: the documents, for instance, in Propa- 
ganda Fide should throw light on seventeenth- 
century Allada as well as Dahomey in the 
eighteenth century; Dutch archives, and а 
use of Dapper’s origmal rather than Ogilby’s 
inadequate translation, should be valuable 
both for the seventeenth-century background 
and also for the period of Dutch hostility to 
Dahomey ; and one hopes that Dr. Akinjogbin 
and his students, together with other scholars, 
will undertake field-work on a further range of, 
Dahomean and Yoruba traditions. If not, then, 
definitive, this is, however, an ‘impressive 
pioneering study, which successfully demon- 
strates the depth to which it is possible to carry 
an historical analysis of a pre-colonial and 
virtually pre-literate African kingdom. 

Besides bringing to hfe and clarifying the 
characters and policies of the early Dahomean 
kings, 1n iteelf a noteworthy achievement, the 
book is distinguished for its treatment of two 
major themes. With much originality 1t reveals 
and analyses a major development m African 
political theory. Through a perceptive inter- 
pretation of the political symbolism later 
adopted by Dahomey, Dr. Akinjogbin argues 
that the emergence of Dahomey represented a 
fundamental break in the political ideas and 
institutions of the Yoruba-Aja area, Whereas 
traditionally these peoples had regarded the 
state as a larger version of the family, with 
authority based on ‘natural’, genealogical 
relationships, the founders of Dahomey, oon- 
fronted in the seventeenth century with the 
erosion of these values under the tensions 
generated by the slave-trade, set out to create 
a kingdom based on force, rather than descent, 
with a cosmopolitan citizenship held together 
by & powerful, centralized authority. One 
wonders whether Dr. Akinjogbin is not at 
times in danger of under-estimating the role of 
force in maintaining the ‘ family ’ relationships 
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in his traditional Ebi system, and when he 
describes Huffon as ‘a staunch believer in the 
Ebi social theory’ (p. 69), or explains Oyo’s 
hostihty to the expansion of Dahomey as, in 
part, a clash between the two theories, the rulers 
of Oyo reacting against Agaja’s sacrilege and 
his overthrow of the ‘natural’, ancient ous- 
toms (pp. 81-2), one feels that, rather than 
proven fact, these statements are speculations, 
however plausible and discerning, and that 
they should be so expressed. But the major 
contrast between these two political theories 
has been reconstructed with great abihty, it 
constitutes a fascinating hypothesis with sub- 
sequent developments lucidly related to it, and 
the author gives abundant evidence for the 
overwhelming significance of Dahomey’s new 
centralized authority, во audaciously created 
by its founders and tenaciously defended by 
their successors. 

The nature and impact of the slave-trade, 
Dr. Akinjogbin’s second major theme, is of 
course far better known and studied, but here 
also he has some fresh and important points to 
make. In the first place, by effectively challen- 
ging the previously accepted theory that 
Agaja’s invasion of the port of Whydah was 
inspired by a desire to participate in the Euro- 
pean slave-trade, he provides yet another vital 
piece of evidence in the general debate on the 
African role in the slave-trade. The founders of 
Dahomey, and Agaja himself, now emerge as 
opponents rather than as early protagonists of 
the trade, and it was only subsequently, and 
particularly in the reign of his successor, 
Tegbesu, that Dahomey committed itself to full- 
scale participation. The author is able to docu- 
ment in detail the consequences of this com- 
mittal, and he is led to the general conclusion 
that ‘ peaceful slave-trade’ was impossible, 
and that, because the factors governing this 
trade were beyond the control of any one 
power, it could not provide a reliable basis for 
the Dahomean economy. One wonders, how- 
ever, whether this is a peculiarity of the slave- 
trade, rather than the customary consequence 
of dependence on a single export staple, and it 
is at this point that one regrets that the late 
Karl Polanyi’s Dahomey and the slave trade 
(University of Washington Press, 1966) was 
not available when this book was written, 
while somewhat surprisingly Polanyi’s earlier 
study Trade and market in the early empires 
(Glencoe, Illinois, 1957) does not appear in 
Dr. Akinjogbin’s bibliography. One hopes that 
sometime in the future Dr. Akinjogbin will 
return to this subject and submit some of the 
economist’s insights to the rigorous historical 
criticism manifested in this present book. 


RICHARD GRAY 
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Е. W. BovinL: The Niger explored. xii, 
263 pp., 12 plates. London, eto. : 
Oxford University Press, 1968. 45s. 

Е. W. Воупл,: The golden trade of the 
Moors... Second edition. Revised and 
with additional material by Robin 
Hallett. xvi, 293 pp., front., 9 maps. 
London, eto.: Oxford University 
Press, 1968. 55s. 


Mr. E. W. Bovill, who died while these two 
volumes were in the press, may be credited 
with a more lasting and distinguished contribu- 
tion to West African history than probably 
any other British scholar of his generation. His 
approach to the subject may to-day seem 
rather narrow and old-fashioned; with a 
modesty unusual in amateur historians, he 
sometimes erred in accepting too readily the 
current generalizations of the professionals ; 
but his combination of lucid readable narrative 
with patient and meticulous scholarship will 
continue to ensure the reputation of his work. 

In recent years, his chief academic occupa- 
tion had been the preparation of the Hakluyt 
Society’s edition, already recognized as defini- 
tive, of the Misstonsto the Niger of Hornemann, 
Laing, and Clapperton and Denham (4 vols., 
Second Series, Nos. CXXIU, CXXVII, OXXX, 
oxxix). His last book is a more popular presen- 
tation of the fruits of this research, which 
traces the story of Niger exploration from the 
second expedition of Mungo Park to the final 
triumph of the Lander brothers. Specialiste 
may find it too simply conceived as a story of 
dramatic European adventures in a theatrically 
alien environment, but its scholarship 18 
immaculate, and, considered on its own terms, 
it ig hard to think that it will ever be bettered. 

Mr. Bovill’s first major work, published in 
1933 as Caravans of the old Sahara, was an 
excellent introductory survey of the history of 
the Western Sudan, with special reference to 
the always important trans-Saharan caravan 
links with North Africa, and is still the best 
book of its kind in English. With the great 
awakening of interest 1n West African history 
in the early 1950's, it became a very rare and 
muoh sought-after work, and the author was 
pressed to bring out & new edition. Mr. Bovill, 
however, then felt that ' the mere revision ° of 
his original book would be ‘ humiliating and 
tedious’, and he chose rather to publish in 
1958, as The golden trade of the Moora & sub- 
stantially reconstructed work, which, while 
incorporating large sections of Caravans 
virtually unchanged, algo reflected the shift in 
his interest from the lands of the Niger Bend 
to Mediterranean Africa. Because of the 
changed perspective and the consequent partial 
failure to bring fully up to date the treatment 
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of Western Sudanese history, the work in ite 
new guise was perhaps something of a disap- 
pointment to teachers and students of West 
African history. In this second edition as The 
golden trade, the book has once more undergone 
considerable re-arrangement, this time re- 
dressing the balance in favour of the Sudanese 
end of the story and restoring most of the 
valuable material which was dropped from 
Caravans in the first edition. 

In Mr. Robin Hallett, Mr. Bovill has found 
the editor he deserves. The text has been most 
thoroughly and competently amended in the 
light of the latest research, notably archaeo- 
logical developments both in the Sahara and in 
the Sudan. Mr. Hallett is, of course, himself a 
leading specialist on the history of nineteenth- 
century exploration, and he has largely re- 
written the three chapters devoted to this 
period, bringing them abreast also of the great 
advances which the last decade has seen in our 
understanding of the Islamio revivalist move- 
ments and the changing patterns of 
long-distance trade. The needs of studenta 
seem to have been always kept in mind. Some 
good new maps have been added and an up-to- 
date bibliography. 

This extensive revision has been effected 
with the greatest modesty and tact. Mr. 
Bovill’s own words have been allowed to stand 
wherever possible, and Mr. Hallett’s additions, 
in a style as clear and workmanlike as the 
original, are во unobtrusive that they would be 
difficult to detect if they were not precisely 
indicated in his introduction. It says а great 
deal both for the quality of the original work 
and for the skill of the present editor that it 
emerges, from such a thorough going process 
of ‘modernization’, rejuvenated and yet 
essentially unchanged. 

There is, unhappily, always a certain danger 
when а work of historical scholarship attains 
the status of a classic. Mr. Bovill’s work will 
deservedly survive for a long time yet as a 
stimulating introduction to ite subject. Mr. 
Hallett’s revision has surely seoured for it a 
new lease of life as the best of current textbooks. 
We should, however, do well to remember that 
it is really a brilliant exploratory foray into 
what had been an almost virgin field. Mr. 
Bovill’s presentation of Western Sudanese 
history, in fact, depends very heavily on the 
virtually single-handed researches of Maurice 
Delafosse, and has certainly helped to reinforce 
the influence of the latter’s interpretations of 
the evidence among English-speaking students. 
These pioneers were attacking enormous prob- 
lems with primitive tools. It would be a pity 
if their construction of the main lines of West 
African history were allowed to harden into в 
received orthodoxy and by doing so to obscure 
the great need for fundamental research all 
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along the line, which would certainly lead to 
radical changes in the picture ай they have 
drawn it. 

To descend to a minor criticism, less care 
would seem to have been taken over some of 
the earlier dates than in most other aspects of 
detail. ‘Abdullah ibn Yasin, the spiritual 
leader of the Almoravids certainly died some- 
time m 1059 not 1057 (p. 74). Idris Alawma 
almost certainly survived by a decade or more 
the year here given for his death (1603, p. 225). 
Such cases of false or falsely precise dating are 
more serious than they may seem because they 
are still во common m secondary works on 
West Africa, even of the best quality ; carried 
from one standard work to another they add 
an unnecessary dimension to chronological 
problems which are in themselves sufficiently 
intractable. 

D.'H. JONES 


RoBERT F. Stevenson : Population and 
political systems in tromcal Africa. 
xiii, 306 pp. New York and London: 
Columbia University Press, 1968. $10, 
90s. 


The specific thesis of this book is that in 
tropical Africa ‘ population densities are gener- 
ally higher at state than at nonstate levels’. 
The author seeks to challenge the assertion 
made by Fortes and Evans-Pritchard (in their 
introduction to African polstical systems, 1940) 
that there is no specific relationship between 
density of population and the form of political 
organization. Dr. Stevenson argues that this 
assertion runs counter to the findings in other 
continents, and moreover that a careful 
examination of African data shows it to be 
false. 

In seeking to establish and develop his 
argument, Dr. Stevenson has written what m 
parte is а most stimulating book, of interest to 
anthropologists, political scientists, and histor- 
1ans. He proceeds by taking some of the political 
systems that were described by various social 
anthropologists in African political systems : 
Zulu, Ngwato, Bemba, Nuer, Tallensi, and 
Logoli. In place of the synchronic, functiona- 
list treatment originally given to these cases, 
he attempts (as far as the date are available) to 
examine them diachronically. He wishes to 
disentangle the forms of those systems as they 
appeared under colonial rule and the-forms that 
existed in pre-colonial times; and similarly 
he wishes to distinguish between the recorded 
population densities of the twentieth century 
and the probable densities of earlier times. 
Thus he attempts to establish whidh of these 
political systems were, in pre-colonial times, 
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states and which were not, and which had 
relatively higher population densities. He 
claims to find that the Bemba state did have 
high population density in its hey-day before 
colonial overrule brought decay and depopula- 
tion, and that the Ngwato Tswana did not have 
a state system but they did have low density. 
On the other hand, he claims that both the 
Tallensi and the Logoli, with high densities but 
with no state form, lay within the periphery of 
developed states and were strongly influenced 
by them. In an additional special study, he 
concludes that the southern Ibo, with a 
markedly high density, were developing a state 
form of organization under the Aro. These 
more detailed findings are held to be further 
supported by а more general survey of the 
facts in the rest of tropical Africa. 

Dr. Stevenson’s re-analyses of these parti- 
cular political systems do provide valuable 
corrections and additions to the older studies. 
But his theoretical argument is seriously 
weakened by the surprising absence of a clear 
definition and discussion of state and non- 
state. Surely this should have been the 
starting-point of the whole inquiry. The 
reader can with difficulty gradually acquire 
some idea of what Dr. Stevenson means by a 
state (the index gives no reference to a defini- 
tion anywhere in the book), but doubts inevit- 
ably remain. Indeed there is some reason to 
conclude that Dr. Stevenson himself is not 
entirely clear either. His unfortunate vague- 
ness allows him to appear to evade awkward 
issues and to pursue his argument by explaining 
away apparent exceptions. It is rather too 
facile to conclude that where there were high 
population densities then there were, if not full 
states, developing states, or the influence of a 
near-by state exercising direct political control 
or protecting its trade routes beyond its own 
boundarres. This sort of argument may hold 
good for the Tallensi of modern northern 
Ghana, affected by the Mamprusi as Dr. 
Stevenson shows. It is stretching the case a 
good deal, however, to argue that Logol high 
density was the result of the Ganda and Soga 
states away to the west. The Aro political 
organization among the Ibo seems to be too 
simply categorized as a state. The key case 
(at least 1n eastern Africa) of the Kikuyu ів 
merely passed over. The Zulu conquest state 
(with а low density) is said to be a special case. 

Of course the established African states 
influenced their less organized neighbours, and 
especially where those neighbours lived m 
country through which vital trade routes 
passed. But why did some of those neighbours 
have в low density whilst othera had a high 
density ? Was this because of relatively un- 
favourable and favourable natural environ- 
ments, for instance? Was not a favourable 
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environment amongst agricultural peoples 
one (although only one) of the major factors 
leading to high population densities ? Dr. 
Stevenson might have argued, though he does 
not to any great extent, that high population 
densities were the product of several different 
factors (not all of which were present in any one 
case); and that a state system was the logical 
organizational result of dense population. It is 
not always clear whether he thinks that states 
make high densities possible, or whether high 
densities produce state forms. The dynamics 
of the processes involved must have been most 
complex. Although prima facie в simple hypo- 
thesis to substantiate or refute, in fact it 
involves a wide range of sociological 
considerations. It demands more than 
empirical correlations, for theoretical explana- 
tion is necessary. The plain correlations are 
not во unambiguous as Dr. Stevenson suggests : 
some are clear in his analysis, some strain the 
facts and concepts, and some are at least 
doubtful. The sociological relationships be- 
tween state forms of organization and popula- 
tion density are in the end left rather poorly 
defined. 

Dr. Stevenson has, then, written a book 
containing many stimulating ideas. He asks 
many of the right questions even 1f he does not 
always seem to give entirely satisfactory 
answers. There are a number of crucial issues 
that really demand в deeper examination and 
clarification. Yet he has certainly succeeded 
in throwing new light on the nature of tradi- 
tional African political systems, and 1n casting 
doubts on some old misconceptions. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


P. C. Lrzov» and others (ed.) : The city 
of Ibadan. Edited by P. C. Lloyd, 
A. L. Mabogunje, B. Awe. viii, 280 
рр. 8 plates. Cambridge: University 

ss in association with the Institute 

. of African Studies, University of 
Ibadan, 1967. 45s. 

LEONARD Piotnicov: Strangers to the 
city : urban man in Jos, Nigeria. xvi, 
320 pp., 8 plates. [Pittsburgh]: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, [1967]. 
$6.95. 


These two books herald an almost certain 
glut of literature on urban life in Africa, in 
particular West Africa. 

The city of Ibadan provides an excellent all- 
round picture of this phenomenal metropolis. 
The volume is divided into four seotions which 
deal successively with the development and 
physical structure of the city, certain important 
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ethnic groups, the general economic, political, 
and religious morphology, and some thoughts 
on the future of Ibadan. 

Dr. Lloyd provides a useful introduction 
which summarizes briefly but well the many 
aspects of the city which are discussed more 
fully in the later chapters. 

The multi-disciplinary composition of the 
12 contributors undoubtedly increases the 
value of studies of this kind on a single major 
town. In the first section of the present volume, 
the reader is given a clear idea of the crucial 
agricultural and geographical factors in the 
political and economic development of the 
eity, which immediately mark it off from the 
more recently established, 1ndustrialized towns 
of central and southern Africa. Ibadan, despite 
ita aize, is in some respects a ‘ typical ’, ‘ tradi- 
tionalist’ West African town. But, as the 
erstwhile seat of an empire, it is also unique, as 
Dr. Awe shows in his historical easay on pre- 
colonial Ibadan. Dr. Oluwasanmi emphasizes 
the continuing importance of agriculture in the 
life of the city, while Professor Mabogunje gives 
& keen historical perspective of similar factors. 

The second section, on Ibadan's subgroups, 
is perhaps the most interesting to the sooio- 
logist. Indigenous Ibadan is described by 
Dr. B. B. Lloyd. Three ‘stranger com- 
munities ’, the Ijebu, Western Ibo, and Hausa, 
are described by Professor Mabogunje, Dr. 
Okonjo, and Dr. Cohen. Dr. Cohen introduces 
here his evidence of a different kind of ‘ tribal- 
ism’ from that reported to exist in central 
African towns. The Hausa whom he studied 
segregate themselves and emphasize their own 
customs in order to preserve common econo- 
mio interests. Юг. Okonjo paints а vivid 
picture of the Union and. other associations of 
the Western Ibo and contributes much-needed 
information on orgenizations of this kind. 
Professor Mabogunje stresses the special posi- 
tion of the Ijebu who, though Yoruba and 
therefore of the dominant ethnic group in 
Tbadan, are not indigenous to the city. Dr. 
Lloyd concludes the section with a summary of 
ideas he has expressed elsewhere concerning the 
emergence and formation of élite groups. 

The third section is much more of a mixed 
bag. Dr. Callaway writes both on the develop- 
ment from crafts to industry and on the rise in 
education in the context of growing unem- 
ployment among young people. Both are 
very pertinent themes to those interested in 
development problems. The article on markets 
by Dr. Hodder reminds us of the need for more 
studies of urban geography in Africa, without 
which problems of ethnicity, commercial 
trends, and residential patterns cannot be 
fully understood. The sociologist can increas- 
ingly lean on the geographer for much valuable 
information. Dr, Jenkins’s contribution on 
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the conflicts involved in government and poli- 
tics in Ibadan 18 a brief olasaio, written with 
clarity and style and showing obvious evidence 
of thorough research. A book-length version 
would be welcomed. Two brief but informative 
articles on religion follow. Traditional religion 
and Christianity, and their interaction in 
Ibedan, are discussed by Professor Idowu, 
while formal elementa of Islam are the subjeot 
of Mr. el-Masri’s article. 

The book is rounded off by Professor 
Mabogunje with & frank and thought- 
provoking assessment of the problems facing 
Ibadan from the administrative and develop- 
mental view-pomt. That Ibadan, m its ethnic 
heterogeneity, was a microcosm of ‘Nigeria at 
the time of the symposium on which this book ів 
based, 1s not stressed as well as it might have 
been. Perhaps the author thought it im- 
prudent, ав well as too obvious, to draw this 
parallel, Whatever emerges from the present 
troubles, things will never be thé same in 
Ibadan, nor in the troubled areas. This solid 
and well edited book is therefore valuable 
both as a balanced and richly documented 
account of a special type of African ‘town, and 
as a record of an earlier pattern of relations. 

Strangers to the city, by Leonard Plotnicov, 
has an evocative, almost romantic, title which 
immediately suggests readability. In this 
respect we are not disappointed. The town of 
Jos, in Northern Nigeria, is ethnically mixed 
and, since it 18 relatively young, is without a 
hard core of ‘host’ tribespeople. АП are 
strangers, or immigrants, to this city, and those 
portrayed in the book are depicted well with 
warmth and sympathy. Whereas The city of 
Ibadan provides a formal, though. detailed, 
outline of a vast urban population, Dr. 
Plotnicov’s work exhibits many of the ad- 
vantages of a single scholar domg sociological 
research among the people of а small town. 

Dr. Plotnicov’s book offers two contribu- 
tions, which should be distinguished. The 
first 18 ethnographio ın the worthiest sense of 
the term. Indeed, this is the major contribu- 
tion. The other consists of & number of 
theoretical suggestions. To deal with the 
ethnography first, we are given perhaps the 
best account so far of the lives of ordinary 
men and their families and friends that has 
yet been written on urban Africa. The author 
worked intensively with 16 informants for 
most, and with eight of them, for all of his 
time in the field. He devotes a chapter each to 
four of them, while another four are given в 
summary chapter. They are drawn from most 
of the mam ethnic groups represented in Jos 
and together constitute a wide cultural and 
socio-economic spectrum. Statistically they 
could hardly be regarded as ‘typical’, but 
then one would not expect this to be either 
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possible or even necessary in the technique of 
prolonged, intensive interviews by which the 
data were collected. The main aim of conveying 
& broad, and yet personally detailed, picture is 
achieved by means of the biographical profiles 
of the ethnically differant informants. 

These data are both pleasant to read and 
valuable as information to be analysed. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Plotnicov's theoretical 
conclusions fall short of his ethnographio 
contribution. 

His three main propositions are that urban 
hfe is complex but not disorganized, is in- 
ternally logical however much the outside 
observer may view it as irrational, and contams 
в ' vicious circle’ which prevents immigrants 
from returning home. The first two proposi- 
tions seem во obvious as hardly to require 
being called ‘ theoretical’. It is true that in 
the early and middle 1950's there were still в 
few publications which tended to see urban 
life as without form or order and generally 
lacking in norms. But surely it has long since 
been recognized that an urban system of 
relations, by definition, has its own structure of 
norms, however divergent the action and ideal 
attaching to them may be. The author seems 
to be referring here to an association of urban 
life with problems of social pathology. He 
need not waste his valuable material on dis- 
cussing such immeasurable and, frankly, 
empty non-problems. The second suggestion, 
that what appears irrational to the observer in 
urban life is logical to the actor, is the grossest 
of truisms. The inconsistency between the 
cultural models of observed and observer is 
surely one of the fundamental justifications for 
social anthropology ! It is hardly a conclusion 
to be drawn from empirical research. The 
third notion is that immigrants cannot easily 
return home because they are caught in an 
urban web of commitments and involvements, 
or fear the disapprobation of home people if 
they are classed as ‘ failures’. This, too, seems 
а not surprismg finding, but it is presumably 
very much of a variable and the author might 
have done well to isolate more clearly than ho 
has the factors underlying differences in the 
incidence of rural commitment of socially 
defined groups and individuals. Here he has 
not distinguished properly ideological or 
cultural and political and economic commit- 
ment to rural home areas. There is a world of 
difference between the two. 

Ав в contribution to a growing picture of 
African urban life and as a story of colourfal 
personalities deftly brought to life, this book 
has few parallels. Ite theoretical worth is 
limited, however, not so much because the 
author’s pronouncements are wrong (indeed, 
the little he says is perhaps too obvious), but 
more because he does not have a specific 
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problem which unravels during the course of 
the book and the solution of which might 
constitute an addition to or modification of 
hypotheses generated elsewhere. Again, like 
The city of Ibadan, it is & valuable record of 
events before the current national tragedy. 


D. J. PARKIN 


V. W. Turner: The drums of affite- 
tion: a study of religious processes 
among the Ndembu of Zambia. xiii, 
326 pp., front., 12 plates. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press and International 
African Institute, [London], 1968. 
65s. 


Professor Turner has already written a major 
work on the Ndembu people of north-western 
Zambia (Schism and continuity in an African 
society, 1957) in which he made a signal contri- 
bution to social anthropology. In that earher 
book he sought to get behind the generalities of 
an African social system and to perceive and 
analyse the ways in which social organization 
operates, the ways in which social roles are 
worked out and in which conflicting principles 
of social behaviour are dealt with. He did this 
by means of what he then called ‘ social 
drama’: that is, highly detailed contextual 
studies of successive Major events in the social 
lives of a single group of people. This was 
extended case study, and situational analysis, 
of an advanced kind at the time: it has 
stimulated much discussion, в number of 
comparable studies, and further theoretical 
development. Professor Turner now follows 
that work with one that is in some ways 
similar, but concentrating this time on the 
1itual beliefs and practices of the Ndembu. 
‘Drums’ is a synonym for ritual among these 
people. He establishes first the socio-cultural 
generality of rituals of affliction, concentrating 
especially on divination and its symbolism, 
and what he calls ‘ the morphology of rituals °. 
Then he seta the scene for his particular study 
by desoribing conditions in а partioular chief- 
dom, and in one particular village within it. 
This leads to a 40-pp. analysis of the single 
performance of one set of rituals to cure one 
particular individual who waa ill and held to be 
so because the tooth of his dead father was m 
his body. 

The result of this extended account is some- 
what disappointing. The wealth of detail is 
highly impressive, an example of the product of 
first-class fleld research. Professor Turner’s 
analysis is always acute and penetrating. Yet 
one is left with an odd, mixed feeling: of 
mental indigestion almost, in attempting to 
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assimilate all the socio-political background 
and all the packed data on one small village of 
13 houses, but at the same time a feeling of 
hunger for comparative material and perspec- 
tive. The latter is much more important. Des- 
pite the perceptiveness of the analysis of the 
ritual, one cannot put it into perspective and 
draw the appropriate conclusions. How, one 
increasingly wants to know, in what ways, 
and with what significance, would the same set 
of rituals and their meaning and significance 
have been different on some other occasion, in 
another village, in another chiefdom, for a 
different focal individual ? It is impossible to 
say, on the evidence given here, and therefore 
the reviewer was left floundering. 

Professor Turner has, in a number of brilliant 
essays elsewhere, established himself as a 
leading scholar in the sociological field of ritual 
and symbolism. There is much more in this 
book that will add to his stature. Nevertheless, 
in the present work at least, his chief interest, 
pervading the whole analysis, is the operation 
of the intrinsic conflict between the two para- 
mount principles of Ndembu social lfe: 
matrilineal descent and virilocal marriage. 
Individual Ndembu were brought up with 
deeply rooted twin loyalties and obligations 
that were scarcely reconcilable. The subject 
of the set of rituals described here may have 
been (but one cannot tell) в ‘typical’ product 
of that conflict. His psychosomatic illnesses 
grew out of it (though there must have been 
individual personality problems as well); and 
the rituals helped both him and those closely 
associated with him, to make some attempt to 
deal with the mtuation, to seek a solution of 
both в social and psychological nature. 

The second part of the book contains an 
even more detailed description and analysis 
(with exegesis by both participants and the 
observer) of girls’ puberty rituals—a regular 
rite de passage and not a ritual of affliction. The 
mode of treatment by the author differs here. 
This set of rituals is described in generalized 
form (based on several witnessed perform- 
ances), with the chief interest focused on the 
meaning of ritual action—no social drama here, 
but а tremendously rich deposit in the field of 
symbolism. 

The two parta of the book are not wholly 
welded together for they have rather different 
aims and are developed within rather different 
theoretical spheres. A final short chapter 
scarcely succeeds in dealing with the immense 
problems in obtaining a general theory of ritual 
and social processes, although there are some 
valuable clues to that end. Thus, although 
there ів a very great deal to admire in and 
profit from this book, this reviewer remains 
dissatisfied. Perhaps there should have been 
two books, so that each part of the present 
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work might have been further developed, both 
ethnographically and theoretically. This may 
seem to be an ungrateful conclusion to reach in 
the face of such a wealth of material and such 
valuable analyses ; but Professor Turner’s very 
brilliance stimulates the need for more as he 
raises many important questions which require 
answers. 
Р. Н. GULLIVER 


Horus R. Шумон: Edward Wilmot 
Blyden, pan-Negro patriot, 1832-1912. 
(West African History Series.) xvi, 
212 pp., front , plate. London, ete. : 
Oxford University Press, 1967. 42s. 


Blyden, a West Indian, emigrated in 1850 to 
Liberia, thereafter his main base though he 
spent much time m Sierra Leone. He travelled 
in the hinterland, the Middle East, Hurope, and 
America. He worked mainly in education—as 
school principal, professor, and college presi- 
dent in Liberia, as Director of Mohammedan 
Education in Sierra Leone. He waa a Presby- 
terian minister, resigning after 28 years; and 
& politician, serving as cabmet minister and 
ambassador. He died in Freetown. 

Though he includes much straight biography, 
Dr. Lynch has written ‘ primarily intellectual 
history ' (viii) : Blyden, ‘ essentially a man of 
ideas’, was ‘invariably blundermg and un- 
realistic’ in attempting to implement these 
(153). Some chapters, accordingly, are 
thematic, not chronological. I found this 
occasionally awkward.  Blyden's death, for 
example, is described twioe, and the develop- 
ment of his thought perhaps appears still 
more disordered than it 18. 

Blyden’s overriding purpose was to vindicate 
the Negro race. He stressed the Negro contri- 
bution to history, from the Pharaohs to modern 
America. He argued, in terms reminiscent of 
de Gobineau (59), for a special racial persona- 
lty, for ‘race-pride’. He saw this history and 
this personality united by divine providence 
redeeming the race through suffering. He 
pleaded for African states, to which the 
Negro diaspora would return, and where the 
traditional African heritage would flourish 
without wanton Westernization. Islam, more 
adaptable to that heritage, he admired. 

Dr. Lynch discusses Blyden’s racial theory 
and providential history fully, findmg them 
* often contradictory, illogical or unclear ’ (81). 
Blyden was led into curious postures. He 
rejoiced, as ‘all lovers of humanity must’, 
when Georgia made racial co-education a penal 
offence (118), he privately suggested the aboli- 
tion of all Negro universities in America (122), 
and go on. This was to encourage the exodus. 
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Yet Blyden was deeply prejudiced against 
mulattos, perhaps through his ‘pure race’ 
theories, perhaps because of his uncongenial 
mulatto wife. The prospect of a mulatto influx 
into Africa made him aghast. Once he put the 
right time for a mass return 300 years hence 
(135). 

The need for African states is also extensively 
explored. Blyden began hopefully, discerning 
in Liberia ‘a germ of moral renovation which 
shall at length burst into glorious efflorescence 
all over the land’ (48). Later he supported 
British and French rule in West Africa, even in 
Liberia, advised America to send only white 
ambassadors to Liberia, befriended Leopold, 
and stood apart from rising West African 
nationalists. 

For other themes, Dr. Lynch makes bold 
claims: ‘a substantial portion of Blyden’s 
historical and sociological writings can bear the 
sorutiny of exact academic standards. His 
interpretation of Negro achievements both in 
the New World and Africa was sound and 
reasonable. Moreover, Blyden was one of the 
first serious advocates and pioneers of the 
sociological, anthropological and historical 
study of Africa ' (81). 

These aspecta receive little attention. Of 
Blyden’s African life and customs, * the first 
important attempt at a sociological analysis of 
African society as a whole ’ (78), we learn little 
more than that it recommends polygamy and 
secret societies. Blyden is likened to Rousseau 
(62), yet wrote of ‘ besotted pagans ' (92). 

His straightforward historical work is 
slightly more discussed. Blyden preferred 
ancient history, as having no anti-Negro 
sentiment, a somewhat hollow consolation if 
the anorent authors largely ignore the Negro. 
Blyden writes of Tertullian, Cyprian, and 
Augustine as ‘ Latm-Africans’ or ‘ Africans’, 
apparently not in a racial sense since he says 
that their church was never indigenous. If 
Blyden is the ‘ innocent African of America ’ of 
Tertulian's editor (Loeb Classical library), 
he is unjustly criticized, though the conclusion 
is relevant— ... when we dogmatize upon race 
and its types we stray into an area ill-explored 
and very treacherous for those who guess’. 
Horton, the Sierra Leonean, writing well before 
Blyden, had made these churchmen ‘ tawny 
Africans ’, even Negroes. Of America, Blyden 
exclaimed: ‘The political history of the 
United States is the history of the Negro ’ (58). 

Concerning Islam, Dr. Lynch gently reproves 
Blyden for ‘ too rosy’ a picture (76), not al- 
ways in accord with ‘ the realities of the situa- 
tion’ (69). Blyden found Islam ‘the most 
important if not the sole preservative against 
the desolation of the slave trade’ (68), yet 
welcomed Britain’s occupation of Egypt as 
checking the enormous Arab slave-trade in 
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Negroes (193). He lauded the ‘ healthy amal- 
gamation’ of Arab and Negro (70), while 
abhorring that of European and Negro. 

Does this add up to the sound and reasonable 
interpretation of a serious advocate, scrutinized 
by exact academic standards? I doubt if 
Dr. Lynch proves his case here, perhaps 
through not presenting it fully enough. 

Within intellectual history, the genealogy of 
ideas deserves attention. Resemblances are 
interesting, but superficial without cause and 
effect. What does it mean, that Blyden 
“seemed . . . to have been profoundly infu- 
enced’ by Herder, Fichte, Hegel, and Mazzini 
(60), none of these appearing, for example, in 
the index of Christianity, Islam and the Negro 
race? Karamazi and Dostoevsky are cited 
as ‘ probable ’ influences, ‘if, in fact, Blyden 
was aware’ of their claims (63). ‘It seems 
likely’ that Garvey was ‘well acquamted’ 
with Blyden’s thought, ‘although so far no 
reference has been found to Blyden by Garvey’ 
(251). 

Blyden was а visionary. Some of his visions 
were ‘go splendidly grand as to bear no rela- 
tion as to what was probable’ (31). Some of 
his descriptions bear not much more relation to 
what was true, and some of his ideas to some of 
his other ideas. There is a looseness of words. 
This is reflected somewhat in this book. Blyden 
argues ingeniously or convincingly (or both, on 
p. 71); he claims truthfully and points out 
correctly ; he 1s an effective, evocative speaker, 
an original, provocative thmker ; his masterly 
sermons and purposeful addresses, to select and 
intellectual audiences, have eloquence, pathos, 
brilliance, even accustomed brilliance (though 
his manner of address is little described). ‘It 
was not’, we are told, ‘ Blyden’s intention to 
create dissension. On the contrary, he was 
always anxious to promote unity ' (21). Again, 
he himself ‘ successfully met the high demands 
he required of Iaberian clergymen’, among 
which was carefully to ‘ avoid all cliqueships ’ 
(46). What then of his ‘ open and unrelenting 
detestation for mulattoes’ (wi)?  ' Write 
nothing on my tombstone’, he said, ‘but... 
“ He hated mulattoes "' (139). Was Blyden a 
© conscientious’ (155) college president, when 
for anti-mulatto prejudice he later ‘ abandoned 
his post? (160), and when reappointed again 
* impetuously quitted * (169)? 

Fine words loosely used : is this another part 
of the heritage which Pan-Africanism has from 
ita great progenitor, Blyden ? 


HUMPHEEY J. FISHER 


N. A. OLLENNU : The law of testate and 
intestate succession in Ghana. (Law in 
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Africa, No. 16. xxvii, 382 pp. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell, 1966. 
845. 


This volume 1s, as the author admits, largely 
based on lectures which he has been delivering 
to Becond- and fourth-year students of the 
Faculty of Law of the Univeraity of Ghana 
since 1962. It is also ш a sense an enlarged 
version of the author’s manual which appeared 
earlier under the title The law of succeasion in 
Ghana. 

The duality or even plurality of laws in 
modern African legal systems imposes a certain 
conventional pattern of treatment on anybody 
attempting an examination of any aspect of 
the law in ап African country. This pattern 
often consists of a preliminary discussion of the 
legal system of the particular country being 
treated. In the case of Ghana Mr. Justice 
Ollennu has other and better reasons than mere 
convention in devoting the whole of part 1 of 
this work to a discussion of the nature of the 
received and indigenous systems of law and 
the proceas of development of the two systems 
from 1821 to 1960. 

There is a unique absence of any really com- 
prehensive work on the legal system of Ghana. 
Part r of this book is therefore a welcome 
attempt (there are of course a few other such 
attempts), to fill this gap. In this connexion 
the author’s rationalization of the omission 
of repugnancy provisions in the Courts Act, 
1960, 18 most interesting. He argues (p. 55) that 
this omismon does not imply that the judges 
would enforce every customary rule which has 
been proved to be applicable. Before any rule 
18 accepted by the courts such a rule must be 
reasonable having regard to the general princi- 
ples of jurisprudence. This test is practically 
the same as the one that operated under the 
umbrella of the repugnancy doctrme. It is of 
course curious that the latter doctrine could be 
reintroduced in this way through the courts. 

The rest of the book (parta п—ү), as ita title 
suggests is an illuminating exposition, charac- 
teristic of the author, of the indigenous and 
received law rules governing testate and in- 
testate succession in Ghana. Part її forms the 
bulk of the work claiming 28 out of а total of 
36 chapters. Here the author discusses in 
great detail the common law and customary 
law rules regulating succession in Ghana. Two 
basic principles of customary succession in 
Ghana are stated and fully argued. The first is 
that no individual has an automatic right to 
succeed to the estate of a deceased person. 
Minor exceptions to this general principle are 
discussed but these do not affect the general 
rule (pp. 90-1). Only the family can be said to 
have an automatic right to succeed. Whether 
this is the maternal or the paternal family 
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depends on the particular system. In selecting 
whieh individual or individuals succeed to & 
particular estate the elders are guided by prac- 
tice but they are at liberty to modify the prac- 
tices to suit individual cases. Here the famous 
statement of Sir William Brandford Griffith 
C.J. in the old case of Yerenchi v. Akufo 
(‘native custom consists in the performance 
of the reasonable in the particular circum- 
stances of the case ’) 18 cited for good measure 
(р. 125). 

The second principle stresses the relative 
insignificance of the individual in the ous- 
tomary law scheme. This is brought out in bold 
relief in the customary law of succession, for 
example, with a few minor exceptions, no one 
hes a right to bind his successors in nominating 
his own successor (p. 97). The testamentary 
rights of an individual in customary law are 
substantially subordinated to the interests of 
the family. Any customary teptamentary 
devise that goes outside the family requires 
their approval to be valid and enforceable. 

In this part also the author seizes the oppor- 
tunity to restate his position with regard to the 
immunity of a family head to be called to 
account at the instance of any member of the 
family. His rationalization here, however, is 
not very persuasive in the light of the much 
more convincing arguments of Daniels, 
Woodman, and Asante who have also contri- 
buted to the dialogue. The latter authors are 
of the view that if there is any such immunity 
(which 1s far from clear having regard to the 
cases) it has outlived its usefulness in the 
modern age. 

It is also not clear to what extent tho 
author's suggestion that a widow’s right to 
dwell in the matrimonial home 18 enforceable 
by law, is of general application in the various 
customary laws of Ghana (pp. 228-9). 

Statutory succession and testate succession 
form the subject of parte rr-rv of the book. 
Here the effect of marriages celebrated under 
the provisions of the Marriage ‘Ordinance 
and the Marriage of Mohammedans Ordmance 
on the distribution of the estate of a deceased 
person are discussed (pp. 267-8). 

The final part of the work is a detailed discus- 
sion of the provisions of the Ghana Administra- 
tion of Estates Act, 1961. This, as the author 
aptly points out, brings up the Ghana law on 
the subject from what it had been (i.e. the 
1898 English law position) to the post-1925 
position in English law. 

Needless to comment on the production of 
the book, which is of & very high standard 
indeed; but the following minor eorreotions 
may be mentioned for the benefit of a reprint 
or the next edition of the book: at p. 22 
‘Europeans’ has been used instead of ‘ non- 
natives! as is contained in the courts 
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Ordmance ; at p. 212 (1. 2) the word ‘ from’ is 
omitted ; at p. 285 ‘and’ is used for ‘land’ 
and ‘r’ 15 missing from the word ‘ regulating’ 
(1. 7). At p. 304 ‘Sept. 24, 1874" 1s inserted 
mstead of ‘24th July, 1874? and at p. 306 
* testate ' is used instead of ‘ estate ’. 

These minor slips notwithstanding, this is 
an invaluable handbook for law students and 
law teachers and judges in Ghana and other 
parts of West Africa.  Anthropologists and 
administrators will also find it of immense 
value. 

U. U. UCHE 


R. Н. Ковіхѕ: A short history of 
linguistics. (Longmans’ Linguistics 
Library.) vii, 248 pp. London: 


Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1967. 
25s. 


We are already indebted to Professor Robins 
for his earlier volume in Longmans’ Linguistios 
Library! in which he provided an admirably 
lucid and balanced introduction to the study of 
linguistics—a book which, in my view, com- 
pares favourably with anything written on the 
subject before or since. He has now produced a 
short history of linguistics which is a model of 
its kind. It 1s, I suppose, a sign of the growing 
maturity of a subject when its practitioners 
turn their attention to ita history. A young 
subject has no history: each new stage de- 
mands a rejection of all that has gone before. 
But with maturity comes acknowledgement of, 
and interest in, one’s origins. A number of 
histories of linguistics have appeared recently : 
it 18 in some sense true to say that this is the 
second example in this series alone.* But none 
of those that I have seen can be compared 
with Professor Robins's study. With the skill of 
the good teacher he finds order in the apparent 
chaos of the growth of hnguistics: he traces 
the subject from its beginnmgs in the Western 
world from Aristotle to the transformational- 
generative revolution inaugurated by Professor 
Chomsky in 1957. But he does not overlook the 
work of the three great Oriental traditions of 
linguistics, Arabic, Chinese, and Indian; and 
these are introduced and discussed at the points 
where they impinge on the history of the 
the subject in the West. 

As a linguist Professor Robins needs no 
introduction, and those who know his earlier 


1 В. Н. Robins, General linguistics: an 
tntroductory survey, London, 1964. 

2 A brief survey of the subject is contained 
in R. M. W. Dixon, What is language? A new 
approach to linguistic description, London, 1965. 
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work on aspects of linguistio history? will 
recognize how well qualified he is to write a 
general history of lnguistics. What is particu- 
larly pleasing in this volume is his ability and 
willingness to relate the controversies of the 
past to the concerns of the preeent, and to set 
linguistic history within the wider framework 
of the history of ideas. Together with a 
confident and decisive style he displays a 
refreshingly sharp wit. АП these quabties, 
which make the book so much more than а 
mere catalogue of sterile arguments and super- 
annuated scholars, are exemplified in the 
following typical passages : 
‘In the context of scholasticiam, the mere 
description of Latin, as laid down by Priscian 
and Donatus, was considered inadequate, 
however useful it might be paedagogically. 
Commentators had already begun to go 
farther than straightforward elucidation and. 
exegesis, and the view was now expressed 
that Priscian had not delved deeply enough 
into his subject ш merely desombing the 
language, but that he should have investi- 
gated the underlying theory and the justifloa- 
tion for the elements and categories that he 
employed. William of Conches (twelfth 
century) complained that he had neglected 
to deal with the causal basis of the various 
parts of speech and their accidents. Some of 
the charges against Priscian and the other 
Latin grammarians show an interesting 
resemblance to the charges of neglecting 
explanatory adequacy of theory in favour of 
mere observational adequacy of data record- 
ing, that are made today by generative 
grammarians against their more purely 
descriptive predecessors associated with 
Bloomfield and the dommant trends in 
linguistic work during the second quarter of 
the present century ’ (pp. 75-6). 
‘In the history of a science, as in more 
general historical studies, there is a constant 
temptation to discern and extract pervasive 
themes or patterns running through and 
manifested in the succession of events and 
activities. Where such themes may legiti- 
mately be revealed they can prove en- 
lightening interpretations of the historian’s 
narrative, and certain very broad correla- 
tions suggest themselves. For example, the 
failure of western antiquity to evolve an 
adequate theory of historical linguistics, 
despite the fascination shown for etymology, 
may be linked with the failure of ancient 
historians to envisage the fact of change as 
more than the revelation of what was 


з R. Н. Robins, Ancient and mediaeval 
grammatical theory in Hurope, London, 1951; 
idem, ‘ Dionysius Thrax and the western gram- 
matical tradition >, TPS, 1957, 67-106. 
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innately present all the time in & political 

system or а person's character ; and the all- 

embracing synthesis of language, thought, 
and objective reality involved in late medi- 

&eval “ speculative grammar’’ appears as a 

facet of the synthesis of knowledge and 

learning within Catholic theology that 

characterized the scholastic age’ (pp. 6-7). 

‘ Harris’s Hermes is somewhat better known 

than it might otherwise have been because it 

was the target for attack by Horne Tooke. 

Tooke was a man of wide intereste and in- 

volvemente; he wrote a number of political 

pamphlets, and played в leading part in an 
appeal for subscriptions in aid of relatives of 

American colonists killed by British troops 

at Lexington in 1775, for which in the il- 

liberal manner of authorities engaged in war- 

fare King George’s justices fined him £200 
and imprisoned him for a year (he attributed 
hus later gout to the poor quality of the claret 
available in the King’s Bench prison). As 

Tooke was в natural rebel and Harris occu- 

pied & position in what today would be 

called ‘‘ the establishment ", Harris was an 
obvious opponent, and it happened that 

Tooke’s thinking about language was 

violently antagonistic to the tradition of 

philosophical grammar such as had been 

expounded by Harris’ (p. 155). 

After a brief introduction the book is 
arranged in seven sections dealing with Greece, 
Rome, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the 
eve of modern times, nineteenth-century 
comparative and historical philology, and 
contemporary linguistics. Of these, only the 
last is m any sense inadequate, and even here 
the critic is disarmed by the frank explanation 
of the author: 

* Anythmg like в full account of significant 

work in linguistios today and in the recent 

past, even on а scale comparable to that 
possible in antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
would be grossly disproportionate ш length ; 
and abbreviated mention would come to 
little more than an exercise in academico 
name dropping. In this chapter the intention 
is to survey some of the recent and current 
linguistic developments in their historical 
relationship with one another, rather than to 
give even a summary account of each where 
this is readily available m textbooks’ 

(p. 199). 

Linguistics in ancient Greece was dominated 
by two controversies, between ‘nature’ and 
* convention ° on the one hand, and between 
‘analogy’ and ‘anomaly’ on the other. Of 
these, the latter was the more important and 
persisted throughout antiquity. Apparently 
Aristotle favoured analogy and the Stoica 
anomaly. Stoic linguistic thought made some 
important advances: they first differentiated 
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between what was later called the potestas, 
figura, and nomen of a letter, and also between 
those sound-sequenoes which do occur in a 
language, those which can occur (but don’t, 
e.g. NE /'spreita/), and those which are ex- 
cluded by the phonological rules of the 
language (e.g. NE /'fpreine/). ,The Stoic 
tradition, the importance of which can only 
be gauged by a study of them influence on 
later authors, was in due course opposed by the 
Alexandrian school, whose most important 
member, Dionysius Thrax, was the author of 
the first surviving explicit description of the 
Greek language. Professor Robins devotes 
several pages to a discussion of Thrax’s Techne, 
and shows not only how competent- it was as a 
description of Greek, but also how deeply it 
influenced the later Western linguistic 
tradition. It seems no exaggeration to claim 
that in the field of grammatical theory and 
desoription the achievement of the Greeks 
surpassed that of any other period i in the past 
and even bears comparison with our own. 

The Roman contribution to lmguistics was 
far less important than the Greek, but because 
in linguistics, as in so much else, the Roman 
Empire and civilization acted as éarrier and 
disseminator of Greek ideas ıt cannot be dıs- 
regarded. The two most important figures 
were Varro, who was especially influenced by 
Stoic thought, and Priscian, who applied 
Thrax’s descriptive techniques to Latin to 
produce a definitive account of Latin grammar 
which was the foundation of metheval lin- 

ов. 

Apart from the isolated genius who wiote 
* The first grammatical treatise’, the main 
contribution of the Middle Ages was modistio 
speculative grammar and its corollary, the con- 
ception of an underlying universal! grammar. 
The theories of the modistae are complicated 
апа difficult to summarize. Professor Robins 
neatly deecribes the change of attitude thus : 
“In modern terms the modistae were theory 
orientated, and the adherents of classical 
literature and Priscian’s grammar as it stood 
were data orientated ’ (p. 89). 

After the Renaissance, Western lnguistica 
is enriched not only by the new interest in the 
vernacular languages, but also by contact with 
other traditions, at first Arabic, later Chinese 
and Indian. It 1s more difficult to trace the 
development of, and changes in, linguistic 
theory as the exchange of ideas accelerates 
with the growth of science. Professor Robins 
pays special attention to the influence of the 
empiricist-rationalist controversy on linguistics 
and, in partioular, to the Port Royal gram- 
marians. He also gives a useful account of the 
Indian tradition, which is so often referred to 
by other writers and so rarely explained and 
exemplified. 
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With the chapter on comparative and his- 
torical philology we reach what may fairly be 
considered the beginning of the modern era in 
linguistics. It is, as the author rightly remarks, 
the sense of a ‘continuity of achievement’ 
with each scholar building on, or reacting 
against, the work of his predecessors, which 
marks off the modern period from the essen- 
tially sporadic, though by no means trivial, 
work which preceded it. As has been stated, 
the last chapter, dealing with contemporary 
Imguistics seems a little adequate, but short 
of greatly extendmg the length and scope of 
the book 1% 18 difficult to see how it could be 
improved. What is particularly impressive 18 
the objective and balanced treatment of theo- 
ries and controversies which are still very much 
alive and under discussion. If the prominence 
given to Firthian prosodic analysis for example, 
and the omission of any mention of the theories 
of A. Martinet for instance, seem unjustified, 
this merely confirms that judgements on the 
relative importance of the work of our contem- 
poraries are bound to differ. 

If there ıs one unifymg theme that runs 
through the history of linguistica 1t is the com- 
petition between the data-onentated view of 
the subject and the theory-orientated attitude. 
Of the two, the former seems to have contri- 
buted most to linguistics and to have been 
more often predominant: the two great 
movements which may justly be desoribed as 
theory-orientated were the modistic speculative 
grammar of medieval times and the ration- 
alist grammar of Port Royal. With the appar- 
ent overthrow of the ‘ Bloomfieldian ’ tradition 
in favour of generative-transformationalist 
grammar, linguistics appears m our time to 
have entered its third major period of theory- 
orientation (although, of course, the two atti- 
tudes must, to some extent, coexist at all 
times). Professor Robins touches on this 
contrast in a discussion of the problem of 
linguistic universals : 

“Once the diversity of languages was 

properly accepted, and vernaculara were 

recognized as equally worthy of study and 
cultivation with the classical languages, 
linguistio scholars had to face the question 
of language universals. The ancient world 
had almost ignored the problem, bemg only 
interested in Greek and Latm; the scho- 
lastics had in practice assumed that Latin as 
described and analysed by Priscian in fact 
represented the universal mfrastructure of 
all languages; after the Renaissance, the 
empirioists stressed the individual variations 
ofparticular languages and the need to adjust 
categories and olasses in the light of observa- 
tion, while the rationalists still looked for 
what was common to all languages below 
surface differences. The whole question is 
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still very much alive. Hjelmslev in his early 
Principes de grammaire générale demanded 
a unversal état abstrait comprising the 
possibilities available to languages and 


differently realized in the états concrets of 


each particular one; failing this, linguistic 
theory would lapse into “ mhiligm ". The 
descriptiviste of what is now called the 
“ Bloomfieldian ” epoch reduced the assump- 
tion of universals to a minimum and made 
the deserrption of the observed forms рата- 
mount, by means of ad hoc categories and 
classes devised for each language indepen- 
dently and baving little in common between 
different languages; Bloomfield declared 
that “ the only useful generalizations about 
language are inductive generalizations ”. 
Likewise, Firthians spoke of general theory, 
but remained very cautious of general cate- 
gories or universal grammar. More recently 
Chomsky and the transformationalista have 
reasserted, in terms strikmgly similar to 
those both of the rationalist philosophical 
grammarians and of Hjelmslev in 1928, the 
importance of language universals, suggest- 


ing that m the deeper levels of linguistic 

structure languages will be found to share 

aspects of form that are a common human 
possession realized differently at the surface 

ш different languages; indeed they 

claim that without this conception 1ш- 

guistice is doomed to confinement withm a 

narrow empiricism and relative lack of 

significance. In linguistics as in other realms 
of thought the old problems continue to 
present themselves, though in different ways 

to different generations ' (p. 126). 

‘The importance of a history of a science is 
that ıt helps to place the present in perspec- 
tive’, writes Professor Robins (p. 7). This 
book not only provides an admirably succinct 
and witty survey of the history of linguistics, 
but also teaches the reader to re-evaluate 
contemporary linguistics in the light of the 
past. We learn to appreciate the truth of 
Goethe’s epigram quoted at the beginning of 
the book- ‘ Alles Geecheidte ist schon gedacht 
worden, man muss nur versuchen es noch 
emmal zu denken ’. 

C. J. E. BALL 
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J.-R. Kupper (ed.: ху, Rencontre 
Assyriologique Internationale organisée 
par le Groupe François Thureau- 
Dangin (Inége, 4-8 jurllet 1966). La 
civiltsation de Mari: compte rendu. 
(Bibliothèque de la Faculté de Philo- 
sophie et Lettres de l'Université de 
Liège, Fasc. c. xxxir.) 171 pp., plate. 
Paris: Société d'Édition ‘ Les Belles 
Lettres ’, 1967. Fr. 20. 


The Rencontre Assyriologique Internatio- 
nale, first held in Paris 1n 1950, hasmetannually 
since then at different centies with only three 
interruptions, the latest being the cancelled 
meeting of 1968. This was once again fixed for 
Paris, and fell, not surprisingly, a victim to the 
French studente’ discontents. The meetings 
have usually been held on some selected theme 
such as ‘Les problèmes des Habiru’ or 
* Warfare in the ancient Near East’, though 
they are equally valuable in bringing Assyrio- 
logiste together to meet and exchange ideas. 
Another important feature is the presentation 
of up-to-date reporte on their work by field 
archaeologists. 

The papers read on the subject of the central 
theme have usually been published more or 
less fully in one of the publications available 
in the host country. The present volume 
contains the contributions in Enghsh, French, 
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or German to the fifteenth Rencontre, on the 
theme of ‘ La civilisation de Marı’. Among all 
the great cuneiform archives, that of Mari, a 
town on the middle Euphrates, 1s one of the 
most satisfactorily published. Autographed 
copies of the texta are still in process of publica- 
tion, as are also separate volumes of translitera- 
tions and translations. The texts themselves 
consist largely of letters exchanged between 
kings and governors, administrative records of 
the great palace of Mari, and legal documents 
concerning the citizens. Their conscientious 
publication provides an admirable basis for the 
investigation of the history, politica, and society 
of the contemporary Old Babylonian period, 
for such records are indeed a mine of informa- 
tion on subjecta ‘sociological’ . 

This 18 in fact the second of two collections 
of essays published on the various aspects of 
Mari society. The first, Studia Mariana (ed. A. 
Parrot, Leiden, 1950) was, like the present 
volume, a mixed bag. On the whole ıt dealt 
with specialized considerations of iconography, 
chronology, and onomastics. The Rencontre 
Assyriologique was able to cast the net some- 
what wider and to review the civilization of 
Mari in the context of фа period and of world 
history. 

The original delivery of the contributions ав 
papers to а congress naturally imposed limita 
(perhaps desirable) upon their length, but they 
have since been provided with the scholarly 
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paraphernalia of footnotes and bibliographies. 
As 18 to be expected, some of the essays are 
good, some disappomting, and some idiosyn- 
oratio. That of the late H. Lewy on the chrono- 
logy of the texta, for example, was written 
very much from her own personal standpoint 
in her own personal style. Careful and useful 
contributions appear from W. G. Lambert and 
D. O. Edzard, on the Mari dialect and pantheon 
respectively. V. Korošec deals adequately with 
the international protocol of the period, but 
both he and J. Klima (on the social and econo- 
mic life) seem to be unduly constricted by 
space. Of more general interest are the con- 
nexions between the Old Testament and Man, 
treated by H. Cazelles, and the problems of 
nomadism and tribalism by M. Rowton and 
A. Malamat. It is of undoubted value and 
benefit to Assyriology that the resulte of such 
congresses should be published in this compre- 
hensive way, and in this respect the fifteenth 
Rencontre Assyriologique has fared better than 
several of 1їв predecessors. 
J. D. HAWKINS 


CARLO DE FREDE: La prima traduzione 
italiana del Corano sullo sfondo dei 
rapport, tra Cristianità e Islam nel 
Cinquecento. (Studi e Materiali sulla 
Conoscenza dell'Oriente in Italia, 2.) 
[ui], 85 pp., 4 plates. Napoli: Isti- 
tuto Universitario Orientale, 1967. 
L 2,500. 


This short and erudite study sets the first 
Italian translation of the Qur'&n in its context 
of religious and cultural history. The author 
first examines the polemic among Protestant 
theologians which accompanied the publica- 
tion by Bibliander in 1542 of Robert the 
Englishman's twelfth-century version of the 
Qur’an. This leads him to a wider consideration 
of the relations between Christianity and Islam 
in the sixteenth century—which. in effect 
meant the relations between Christendom and 
the Turks—and draws attention to the develop- 
ment of the myth of the Moral Turk mde by 
side with that of the Noble Savage of America. 
He then examines the origms of the Italian 
translation of the Qur'àn, published by 
Andrea Arrivabene at Venice in 1647, which he 
links both with the Bibliander version (its 
primary source) and with a lost Arabio text, 
published in Venice probably c. 1530. From the 
archives of the Venetian Inquisition the author 
demonstrates that Arrivabene was & member of 
a Lutheran group. Finally he surveys the 
phenomenon constituted by the sixteenth- 
century renegades, many of them Italians by 
origin, and suggests that this was an important 
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commercial factor in the publication of an 
Italian version of the Qur’an. This book is a 
most interesting contribution to the history of 
Arabie and Islamic studies in Europe. 

P. M. HOLT 


ABDURRAHMAN ALI EL-Ha3u (ed.): 
The geography of al-Andalus and 
Europe, from the book * al-Masalsk wal- 
mamahk’ (The routes and the coun- 
tries) by Abt ‘Ubayd al-Bakrá (d. 487/ 
1094). [1], 258 pp. Beirut: Dar 
al-Irshad, 1387/1968. 16s. 


This annotated, well-vocalized Arabio text, 
accompanied by textual variante, wil be of 
great value not only to Arabista with a special 
interest in the Arab geographera and in Moorish 
Spam, but also to scholars with a particular 
interest in medieval France, Italy, Cyprus, 
Malta, and parts of Eastern Europe. 

The editor furnishes chapters on signs and 
symbols, on the use of technical terms, and on 
the source materials and reference works to 
which he has had recourse in order to establish 
lus definitive text, ita notes, glosses, and 
commentaries. 

There is also an extensive assessment of the 
works of al-Bakri, the scope of his geographical 
work, and a reappraisal of its value and 
relevance for the current enthusiasm for Moor- 
ish Spain and the Muslim geographers in 
universities and institutes m the Arab world. 
The editor has studied six manuscripts in 
Paris, Morocco, and Istanbul in order to estab- 
lish his text. 

The edition is well printed and compre- 
hensively mdexed. The editor, and the Iraq 
Academy who aided ın the publication, are to 
be congratulated on their success in the presen- 
tation of this text. 

H. T. NORRIS 


IMMANUEL KOoPLEWITZ (tr.): Ibn Khal- 
dun: ihe Mugqaddimah (Prolegomena 
to history). (Bıfre Mofet mi-Sifrut ha- 
*Olam.) [lxi], 407 pp., 8 plates. 
Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1966. 


The ‘ Prolegomena’ of Ibn Khaldiin were 
both an obvious and a wise choice for molusion 
in a series of world classics in Hebrew trans- 
lation. Like most earlier translators of Ibn 
Khaldün into other languages, Dr. Koplewitz 
has translated only parte of the original. His 
version ів, however, an abridgement rather 
than a selection, and allows the reader to 
follow the development of the author’s argu- 
ment. To reduce the work to manageable size 
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and make it intelligible to the general reader, 
Dr. Koplewitz has eliminated a good deal of 
repetition, replacing it by cross-references—a 
device unknown to Ibn Khaldün; he has 
also deleted a mass of unfamihar detail, 
and has removed whole self-contained sections, 
such as the account of the history of science. 
In choosing his medium, Dr. Koplewrtz has 
wisely avoided the traditional style used by 
medieval and some modern translators to 
render Arabic works into Hebrew. Instead, 
he has translated Ibn Khaldün into straight- 
forward, modern Hebrew, to the great 
advantage of the reader. It was, however, 
surely unnecessary to modernize the thought 
and expression as well as the language, and 
impose modern academic concepts and jargon 
on Ibn Khaldün. Thus, for example, Dr. 
Koplewitz translates akbar wahiya as ' reports 
which do not stand up to criticiam ' (р. 12), and 
mutamawwal ав ‘ capital accumulation * (270). 
There 1s much to be said for a more conservative 
rendering of medieval texts. 

Dr. Koplewitz has based himself chiefly on 
the Beirut edition, and given margmal 
references both to this and to the Quatremére 
version. He has naturally made use—which 18 
duly acknowledged—of earlier translations, 
notably that of Professor Franz Rosenthal. 
An introduction deals with the life, times, and 
works of Ibn Khaldin, the manuscripts and 
editions of the Mugaddima, and the scholarly 
literature on the subject. 

B. LEWIS 


CHARLES Issawi (ed.): The economic 
hustory of the Middle East, 1800-1914 : 
a book of readings. xv, 643 pp. 
Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1966. $12.50, 90s. 


The current fashion 1n books of readings has 
made ıt possible, with a minimum of time and 
effort, to produce substantial volumes which 
are of use at least to the compiler and the 
publisher. Professor Issawi has done better, 
and has created a real book, which will also be 
of value to the teacher, the student, and the 
scholar. The investment 1s certainly greater— 
but the result 1s at least commensurate. In a 
subject which, despite тів interest and 1mpor- 
tance, is almost completely unexplored by 
modern scholarship, Professor Issawi has, by a 
unique combination of scholarly competence 
and editorial skill, assembled what amounts to 
a continuous history. His extracte vary greatly 
in character, including documents, reports, 
travellers’ descriptions, and studies both 
contemporary and modern. In contrast to 
most editors of books of readings, Professor 
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Issawi has not been content merely to put 
together excerpts from other men’s books. The 
great majority of the pieces are translations, 
from French, German, Russian, Italian, Arabic, 
Turkish, and Hebrew, most of them translated 
by the editor, and appearing m English for the 
first time. Several hitherto unpublished pieces 
are included, ав well as others already published 
but difficult of access. Professor Issawi has 
provided a brief general introduction, and a 
series of introductory notes, comments, and 
essays, which draw the book together into 
whole. 
B. LEWIS 


Serene ZABM: The Communist move- 
ment in Iran. xiii, 279 pp. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cah- 
fornia Press, 1966. $6. (English 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
485.) à 


The author's purposes are ‘to examine the 
contents and evolution of the Communist 
doctrine of social and national revolution in 
the East by а case study in Iran ' and ' to treat 
the Iranian experience as an indigenous 
phenomenon and to enquire into the circum- 
stances that influenced the Iranian Communist 
movement’. He succeeds better in the first 
than m the second. He desorbes the changes 
which took place m the formulation of 
Communist doctrines m Persia clearly and 
relates these to the changing circumstances. 
In examining the Communist movement in 
Persia вв ап indigenous phenomenon, his 
concentration on questions of theory 1s perhaps 
imposed upon him by the nature of his study ; 
but more discussion of the personalities 
involved might have given ıt greater depth. 
He has, however, collected a great deal of 
valuable material. His account of the initial 
phases of the Communist movement ш Persia 
and the Gilaén republic 1s good, and perhaps the 
best and clearest which has so far appeared. 
His discussion of Qawüm's relations with the 
Tüdeh Party, the events of 1946, апа the 
reoccupation of Ágarbüyjàn on the other hand 
is Blight. He shows the relations between the 
Tüdeh Party and Soviet Communism, the 
growing subordination of the Tüdeh Party to 
the latter, and its abandonment after 1955 of 
ite pretence of not being a Communist party. 
The greater part of the book 1s devoted to the 
period after the war, during which, as the 
author points out, the Tideh Party exploited 
all groups who were alienated from the régime 
and became a focus for discontent against it. 
He also shows the unstable nature of the 
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support it received from various поп- 
Communist groups. He concludes that ‘ in its 
general characteristics, the Tüdeh party closely 
resembles the type of national and anti- 
Western organizations that flourish in poor and 
backward countries ’. 


А, К. 8. L. 
E. SogUTz (ed. and tr): An Armeno- 
Kipchak chronicle on the Polish- 


Turkish wars in 1620-1621. (Biblio- 
theca Orientalis Hungarica xr) 216 
pp. Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 
1968. $8.40, 70s. 


The town of Kamenets in Podolia was ш the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the centre 
of a thriving Armenian community who, as 
immigrants from the Crimea, spoke a very 
mixed language. basically Kipchak (or 
*Cuman') Turkish m vocabulary and mor- 
phology, it was heavily overlaid wath Polish 
and Ukrainian loan-words, had largely aban- 
doned the  word-order of Turkish, and 
was written m the Armenian вскр. The 
* Kamenets Chronicle’ 18 an annalistic record 
for the years 1430-1624 and 1648-52, the first 
and last portions of which are written in 
Armenian and the central, most detailed, 
portion (1611-24) in ‘ Armeno-Kipchak’ The 
text was published in 1896, from. the sole 
complete manuscript, of 169 рр, m the 
Library of the Mekhitarists in Venice; and а 
fragment in Paris was published and studied 
by J. Deny (L'arméno-coman еі les ‘ Ephé- 
mérides’ de Kamieniec (1604-1613), Wiesbaden, 
1957). 

Dr. Schutz here presents two substantial 
sections of the Armeno-Kipchak portion, 
which describe the Polish defeat near Jassy ш 
1620 and the repulse of the Ottomans m the 
operations near Khotin m 1621 (Hammer, 
GOR, тт, 511-14, 523-32)—evente, uncom- 
fortably close to Kamenete, of which the 
chronicler had good and sometimes eyewitness 
knowledge. The introduction surveys the 
historical background and the sources, with a 
full discussion of the Chronicle and ita author- 
ship. The text is presented in transcription, 
accompanied by & close and fluent English 
translation, and with facsimiles of the relevant 
43 pp of the Venice manuscript appended. A 
detailed discussion of the phonology and the 
morphology and a full glossary complete this 
valuable contribution to the study of a 
relatively sparsely documented group of 
Turkish languages. 

Y. L. M. 
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Mélanges d'indianisme à la mémoire de 
Louis Renou. 40° anmwersaire de la 
fondation de l'Institut de Cwilisation 
Indienne de Г Université de Paris, 1967. 
(Publications de l'Institut de Civilisa- 
tion Indienne. Série in-8°, Fasc. 28.) 
xxxix, 800 pp., front. Pars: Éditions 
E. de Воссата, 1968. 


This work, planned as в felicitation volume 
and tragically destined to be published as a 
memorial volume, worthily celebrates the 
unique achievements of the great Indianet 
Lous Renou. Professor Naoshiró Tsujrs 
memorial address to the Japanese Academy, 
Professor Paul Mus’s reminiscence of the 
impact of his personality as a colleague, 
Professor Jean Filhozat/s ‘ Bibliographie des 
travaux’, and the long list of distinguished 
subscribers combine to give в satisfying account 
of Renou's contribution to Indology and to 
the high reputation of French scholarship. Of 
the 65 scholars of four continenta who have 
contributed articles, it must suffice to observe 
that contemporary Indology could hardly be 
better represented, and that, by the supremo 
irony, three authors, V. 8. Agrawala, Durga- 
mohan Bhattacharyya, and H. D. Velankar, 
are themselves commemorated posthumously 
by their contributions in honour of Renou. 

The articles themselves, often of major 
importance, range over a wide field: Indian 
art, architecture, and dramaturgy; con- 
ceptions of Krgna and the Buddha ; satyakriya 
and ahimsd; aspects of literature (IE and 
Iran. heritage, Jama and all branches of 
Buddhist literature, Vedic, Epic-Puranic, 
Vy&karana, Daréana, Dharma, and Nitz 
texts) ; philological studies in the fields of ТЕ, 
Бака, Kafir, Vedic, MIA, Kashmim, and 
Khmer; and comparative hterary studies of 
considerable mterest (Tamil-Vedic, Buddhist- 
Vedic, Vedic-classical Sanskrit, Theravida- 
Sarvüstivàda). For a large volume, with 
contributions m French, English, German, and 
Italian, misprints are commendably rare. 

3. б.з. 


MUHAMMAD ENAMUL Hag (ed): Mu- 
hammad Shahidullah felicitation 
volume. (Asiatic Society of Pakistan 
Publication No. 17.) xxxvi, 422 PP., 
19 plates. Dacca: Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, 1966. Rs. 25. 


This volume of essays appeared rather later 
than was originally intended, for they were 
designed for the celebration of the eightieth 
birthday (10 July 1965) of the eminent 
Pakistani Orientalist Muhammad Shahidullah. 
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The recipient 1s well known for interests 
ranging from Sanskrit and Apabhraméa studies 
to the modern schools of phonetics and 
linguistics, unified by an abiding love of Bengali 
and its culture, and the range of the essays 
presented to him reflects his own. It is pleasant 
to observe that half a dozen of the 28 articles 
were contributed by scholars from the neigh- 
bouring republio of India. 

Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah was a founder- 
member of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, and 
the Society has honoured him by a great 
improvement 1n their standard of printing and 
production. There are still too many misprints, 
but this reviewer has the impression that these 
arie from shortcommgs of the proof-readers 
rather than of the compositors. The standard 
of plates 1s better, too; but to have reduced 
the portrait of Tana Shah, 24:2 еш. x 15-80m., 
to a mere 6-6 ош. x б om., which makes it 
look like a large postage stamp m the middle 
of a whole plate, was a disservice to the author. 
The editor ш his preface makes the customary 
gesture of self-depreciation, assertang that the 
Society might have been able to ‘make a 
better choice and get & better performance’ ; 
since there is no uniform standard of transcrip- 
tion, much turgid, ungrammatical, grossly 
mispunctuated English, and he apparently did 
not have access to an English dictionary, his 
words must in this case be taken au pred de la 
lettre. 

J. B.-P. 


ATUL Онлхрвл Roy: History of Ben- 
gal: Mughal period (1526-1765 а.р.). 
xı, 525 pp. Calcutta: Nababharat 
Publishers, 1968. Rs. 20, 35s. 


This is one of a projected series of four 
volumes, designed ‘ to present a comprehensive 
survey of the history of Bengal from earliest 
times to the present day’. Dr. Roy is also 
committed to writing the preceding volume on 
the sultanate period. The present publication 
consiste of over 600 closely printed pages, 
mainly concerned with the political rather than 
the social or cultural history of Bengal during 
the Mughal period. Economic history is 
included within the author's purview, but is 
subordinated to the survey of political events. 

This 18 necessarily a secondary publication 
rather than a work of original research. Non- 
Bengali, particularly Persian sources tend to 
have been consulted only in ther English 
translations, which ın some cases are inaccurate. 
Much of the compilation is in the nature of 
scissors-and-paste work, with a judicious fitting 
together of extracts from—among others— 
standard European travellers, the second 
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(though still unique) volume of the Dacca 
University History of Bengal, D. C. Sen’s 
Eastern Bengal ballads and that remarkable 
Mughal diary the Baharistén-+ ghaybi, to make 
a slightly incoherent, but rich impressionist 
account of the state of Bengal. The author's 
own enthusiasms show in his presentation of 
the maritime aptitude of the Bengal: people, 
and his preoccupation with political organiza- 
tion and events m the wilder parts of the 
country unsubdued by the Mughals. The 
author's English, like his handling of material, 
gives an impression of haste. It abounds in 
local Caloutta idioms. and we are constantly 
confronted with such spellings as ballards 
(ballads) and infedals (infidels). Surprisingly 
the style 1s both readable and evocative. Some 
dozens of thesis subjecta are suggested by the 
course of the narrative. This work should be 
inspiring reading for intelligent B A. students 
and sixth-formers, and may be recommended 
as a bedside book of Bengali history. 


SIMON DIGBY 


S. N. MUKHERJEE : Str William Jones : 
a study in eighteenth-oentury British 
attitudes to India. (Cambridge South 
Asian Studies, 6.) viii, 199 pp., front., 
2 plates. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1968. 50s. 


This essay in mtellectual history displays 
greater precision and perception than many of 
the contributions to the moreasmgly-popular 
genre of ‘ attitudes ' studies. Sir William Jones 
was both an original scholar and an intellectual 
broker. Dr. Mukherjee attaches most impor- 
tance to his latter role, especially ın founding 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal as a forum of 
research. He places Jones, dextrously, in the 
world of the Enlightenment, and equally 
skilfully evaluates his place in the European 
scholarship of Asia in his day: somewhat 
cutting him down to вше. Dr. Mukherjee ів 
not prepared to concede the accepted view of 
Jones ав the ‘rediscoverer’ of the Hindu 
classics without reservation: but he dwells 
upon specific contributions to linguistic and 
historical development. 

Dr. Mukherjee draws a contrast between 
Jones, the radical in English politics, and the 
traditionalist in India. This overlooks the 
consistent position Jones adopted in his 
conception of the role of the Legislator— 
in which he was very much a man of 
the Enlightenment. Dr. Mukherjee quotes 
Bentham as disparaging the work of codification 
carried out by Jones: but it can be argued 
that Jones anticipated much in the Benthamite 
position. ‘If law be в science . . . 16 must be 
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founded on principle and claim an exalted rank 
in the empire of reason’, Jones wrote, com- 
menting on English law. He insiste that the 
* objeot for which all laws are framed and all 
societies instituted’ в ‘THE GOOD OF 
MANKIND’. Later, in Indis, he reflected 
‘The idea of making their slavery lighter, by 
giving them their own laws, 1s more flattermg 
to me than the thanks of the King which have 
been transmitted to me’. A necessary 
foundation for the empire of reason m India 
was the ‘control of laws’ acceptable to 
Indians: the ‘collected will of the people’. 
Perhaps ın India the freedom provided by law 
could only be created by a universal despotiam : 
but Bentham acknowledged the possibility of 
the same dilemma in European вофебу. All 
this transcends the ‘dichotomy’ which Dr. 
Mukherjee wishes to assert between the views 
of British officials who were radicals at home 
and authoritarians in India. 
HUGH TINKER 


DawrzL Argov: Moderates and ez- 
tremists in the Indian nationalist move- 
ment, 1883-1920, with special reference 
to Surendranath Banerjea and Lajpat 
Rai. xix, 246 pp., 2 plates. London : 
Asia Publishing House, [1968]. 45s. 


Encouraged perhaps by Dr. 8. A Wolpert's 
study of Tilak and Gokhale, Dr. Argov has 
compared the careers and ideas of Вапегјеа, 
the Bengali, Brahmo Samajist moderate, and 
Lajpat Ба, the Punjabi, Arya Samajist 
extremist. The contrast 1s developed against 
a narrative account of the evolution of the 
Congress from ita formation until ite capture by 
Gandhi. It would be unfair to expect an 
exhaustive investigation of the Congress move- 
ment and the title ought not to be taken to 
suggest that this is attempted. However, 16 18 
fair to say that Dr. Argov ought to have noted 
Dr. P. C. Ghosh's The development of the Indian 
National Congress, 1892-1909 (Calcutta, 1960), 
and that much of his book covers well-trodden 
ground. Furthermore, the consideration of 
Banerjea and Lajpat Rai as representatives of 
factions requiring deeper analysis does obscure 
their individuality. 

Official writings and speeches are not 
stripped away to reveal the private impulses 
behind the public lives. How true to life was 
Wilfrid Blunt's unflattermg pen-portrait of 
Lajpat Rai? How are the inconsistencies in 
Lajpat Rar's attitude towards the Muslims to 
be explained ? How far was Banerjea's career 
governed by personal ambition * What does а 
careful reading of A nahon in making reveal 
about hım ? It must be said that Dr. Argov 
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was limited by the paucity of private papers. 
Still, such questions might profitably have been 
pressed. 

B. J. MOORE 


Purp Mason (ed.) : India and Ceylon : 
unity and diversity. A symposium. xi, 
311 pp. London, ete.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the Institute of Race 
Relations, 1967. 55s. 


This book has only one paper on Ceylon, 
‘Nationalism, communalsm, and national 
unity ш Ceylon’ by S. Агавагаёпат. It would 
certainly make a more satisfactory symposium 
if this admirable essay’s three themes had been 
taken аз & paradigm for the other 11 disparate 
essays on India. 

As it is, this intellectually appetizing 
collection has no unifying themes and there ів 
little interplay of ideas or discussion. ‘The 
essays range widely over such topics as 
language and region ; the rural oities of India ; 
tribal population ; the cohesive role of sans- 
kritization ; and the Gandhian view of caste. 

In a political variation on the caste theme 
Adrian Mayer shows how caste ів only one of 
the factors in the recruitment and maintenance 
of a municipal politician’s ‘ action-set °, while 
André Béteille suggesta that the scheduled 
castes and tribes should retain their identities 
for some years to come despite the forces of 
modernization whose ' effects are felt primarily 
among the Western educated middle classes ’. 

Philip Mason’s troduction tries desperately 
and fails to give a unifying framework to these 
varied intellectual fireworks, while Richard 
Lammy’s photograph on the book’s dust-cover 
suggests that 16 contams a scenario for a 
Satyajit Ray film. 

HUGH GRAY 


K. ISHWARAN: Shivapur: a South 
Indian village. (International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- 
tion.) xiv, 205 pp., 12 plates. Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1968. 35s. 


This 1s the first of a series of three mono- 
graphs by Professor Ishwaran on a Mysore 
village, although 1t 18 the second to be pub- 
lished. There is an old-fashioned ring about it. 
Despite в population in Shivapur of almost 
4,000 persons divided into 13 castes, 40 sub- 
castes, and five religious groupings, the book 
deals essentially with the ideal pattern of 
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behaviour as manifested in the ‘average’ 
villager. This enables the author to stress the 
continuity of the social system, and is in 
keeping with his adherence to an antiquated 
view of social change as disruptive of that 
system. Modernizing currents, especially those 
external to the village, are deprecated as 
causes of disharmony. Rising expectations are 
contemptuously dismissed as ‘ artificially gene- 
rated by outside propaganda ’ and regarded as 
‘the most insidious factor threatening to 
undermine the stability of village life °’. Indeed, 
the author appears to doubt the accounts of 
changes occurring on the subcontinent—on 
р. 147 he writes of the ‘ social changes allegedly 
taking place in rural India’ (my italics). He 
finds that traditional institutions m Shivapur 
have remained basically unaltered and hypo- 
thesizes that ‘what is typical of Shivapur is 
typical of village India’. In the process he 
1gnores the considerable literature on Indian 
villages (there is no bibliography), and this 
proves to be one of the book's major faults and 
renders it theoretically uninteresting. On the 
dust-cover ıt is olarmed that Professor Ighwaran 
gives & new direotion to the study of Indian 
peasants and ther way of life. Unhappily, 
that direction 1s anywhere but forward. 


LIONEL CAPLAN 


Prapyumna P. Karan: Bhutan: a 
physical and cultural geography. [vi], 
106 pp., 16 plates, map. Lexington, 
Ky.: University of Kentucky Press, 
1967. $17.50. 


Its title makes this book a companion to 
Mr. Karan’s earlier Nepal: a cultural and 
physical geography (reviewed in BSOAS, xxiv, 
1, 1961, 156-9). In Bhutan he draws on a wide 
range of deacriptions of various aspects of the 
country written over the last 200 years, to 
which he adds his own observations ав & 
member of the 1964-5 geographical expedition 
from Phuncholing to Thimbu via Paro, and 
thence to Dewangin via Punakha, Tongsa, and 
Teshigang (p. 64). Until one reaches this 
pomt, more than half-way through the book, 
it is by no means clear how much of Mr. 
Karan’s description rests on personal observa- 
tion; it would have been helpful if he had 
given this information much earlier, and, with 
15, some account of the time spent at each of 
the major places visited or en route from one 
to another, not only m 1964-5 but also during 
an earlier visit that he appears to have made 
1n 1961. 

Eight or nime pages each, on average, are 
given to such topics аз geographio exploration, 
the physiographio setting, the climate, vegeta- 
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tion, and soil, the economic pattern, the 
population, the different cultures, transport 
and trade, and politios, with maps, plans, and 
illustrations. The political sections are written 
in a journalistic style altogether different from 
that of the rest of the book, and contain such 
loose statements as that ‘Bhutan . . . has 
always [my italies] been withm the Indian 
sphere of influence ’. This claim is at odds with 
the interesting and useful ‘ Appendix’ con- 
taining prmcipal treaties and documents, and 
also with the account of the Tashi Lama’s 
mediating between the East India Company 
and the Deb Rajah in 1773. Indeed it was not 
until 1910, within living memory, that the 
Bhutan government agreed ‘to be guided by 
the British Government in regard to its 
external relations’ (p. 96), and not until 1949 
that this provision was inherited by a specifi- 
cally Indian government (p. 97) (1noidentally, 
а misprmt in the text of the 1949 treaty, p. 97, 
has the effect of inoreasing the Indian subsidy 
tenfold, from ‘one lakh’ to ‘1,000,000’ 
rupees). 

Throughout the book titles and personal 
names seem {о have given the author some 
trouble. 'Shabdung' appears now as a title 
(^ the shabdungs or dharma rajas ', p. 63) now 
a8 & personal name (' Shabdung, the Tibetan 
monk’, p. 7); ‘Deb Баја’ alternates, 
similarly, with ‘the Deb Raja’ (p. 3); and 
Queen Kesang appears on p. 86 as ‘ Queen 
Ashi’, a title (spelt ‘aj1’ in the ‘ Glossary’, 
p. 99). For those who appreciate etymological 
translations of proper names there are a number 
of fine specimens, including ‘Jigme Dorji 
Wangchuk (the “Fearless Mighty One’’)’ 
(p. 12); then why not Lal Bahadur Shastri 
(p. 19) as the ‘Red Brave Scholar’? The 
‘Glossary’ (p. 99) disguises the connexion 
between ‘ Brug-yul Land of thunder (Bhutan) ' 
a mis-transhteration of the Tibetan 'brug-yul, 
and ‘Druk Gyslpo Dragon king (ruler of 
Bhutan)’ (Tib. 'brug rgyal-po) and ‘ Druk-pa 
geot’ (Tib. 'brug-pa). 

Since апу information on Bhutan is still 
difficult to come by, this book, expensive 
though it is, and comprismg barely 100 pages 
of text, can still be sure of a welcome; and 
this is particularly true of ite maps and plans. 


E. K. 8PRIGG 


ÅLASTAIR LAMB: Asian frontiers : 
studies in a continuing problem. х, 
246 pp. London: Pall Mall Press, 
1968. 35s. 


Having made the study of specific frontiers 
his own special field—in diplomatic, military, 
economic, and ethnographic-terms—the author 
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was well equipped to produce a general survey 
of frontier geopolitics in Central, East, and 
South Asia (excluding the island. peripheries). 
He reminds us that m almost every case the 
present frontiers date only from the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and bear the marks 
of Russian, British, or French imperial 
strategy. However, behind the longest frontier 
lines, those of China, lie centuries of Han 
imperialism ; only partially modified by the 
nineteenth-century pressures. In exact detail, 
the author demonstrates how the efforta of the 
‘new states’ of Asia during the last two 
decades to make ther  imperial-pattern 
frontiers resemble ‘ national’? boundaries have 
led them into difficulty. Only China seems to 
have been able to exploit frontier questions as 
a dynamic extension of foreign policy : other- 
wise, the new states have fallen into a defensive 
and reactive posture. As the author shows, the 
posarbilities for conflict are various. Apart 
from Burma, it 18 difficult to think of any Asian 
country of any size which is entirety satisfied 
with the prevailing lines of demarcation. 
Alastair Lamb concludes that the present 
arrangements are probably transitional only : 
‘a new age of frontier building’ is likely to 
follow. 

A combination of exact detail and broad 
conceptual argument makes this a highly 
convinemg work of art which ought to be 
considered by anyone who is a student of Asia 
during modern times. 

HUGH TINKER 


A. J. K. Sanpers: The People’s Repub- 
lic of Mongolia: a general reference 
guide. xi, 232 pp. London, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1968. 
45s. 


In contrast to the long-sustained interest in 
the medieval period there has been httle 
attention to the modern Mongolian People’s 
Republic. Readers who lacked Mongolian have 
been compelled to rely on Russian sources, 
such as V. Maslennikov’s useful Sovremennaya 
Mongohya, while those who lacked Russian 
have had to rely on pure insprration. For the 
latter, Mr. Sanders’s compendium of informa- 
tion will be quite invaluable. Drawn from the 
Mongolian press and from Soviet and other 
sources and set out without analysis, some of it 
must be used with caution, but this book does 
constitute a real advance for those interested 
in the area. The author describes the system of 
government and lists the administrative 
divisions; he sketches the principal social, 
political, and economic institutions and supplies 
lists of all important mdividuals associated 
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with them, and substantial tables of trade 
statistics. Finally he includes brief biographies 
of important figures ın recent Mongol history, 
& chronology of recent events, and a note on 
Mongol communities outeide the MPR. The 
author expresses no opinions ; he ia content to 
produce a directory of Mongoha rather than 
even в gazetteer. Apart from devotees of the 
Inst of Huntingdonshire cabmen, he will find no 
readers for pleasure, but he may confidently 
expect sighs of gratitude from those in search 
of hasty information 
M. E. Y. 


Manrrep Tause: Tibetische Hand- 
schrifien und Blockdrucke. Тец 1-4. 
(Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Bd. хт, 1—4.) 
xvii, 374 pp., 8 plates; vii, 375-683 
Pp. ; vii, 685-996 pp.; vii, 997-1296 

p. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Ver- 
ag GmbH, 1966. DM 360. 


Bd. x1 of the by now well-known * Verzeich- 
nis der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland’, published under the general 
editorship of Dr. W. Voigt, has been assigned 
to the description of Tibetan MSS and rylo- 
graphs. Its present four parts list the (Hast 
German) collections of Altenburg, Berlin, Halle, 
Dresden, and Herrnhut and have an index of 
ther own; three further parte (presumably 
reserved for the holdings of Leipzig and West 
German libraries) are to follow. The desoription 
of each entry (3,000 in all) has been done with 
great care, reproducing in each case the begin- 
ning and end of the text, and referring, wherever 
applicable, to either the Complete catalogue of 
the Tibetan Buddhist canons, compiled by the 
late Professor U1 Hakuju and others (Sendai, 
1934), or to the Catalogue of the Tohoku Uns- 
versity collection of Tibetan works on Buddhism, 
edited by Professors Kanakura, Yamada, Tada, 
and Hadano (Sendai, 1953). 

The desoription of canonical literature is con- 
fined to separate prints of works included in the 
Kanjur and Tanjur, amounting to 718 entries ; 
the remaimder has been arranged under such 
headings as ‘ Esoteric Buddhism ’, ‘ Vinaya- 
exegesis ’, * Wissenschaften ’ (Vidyas), ‘ History 
and topography ’, ‘ Songs ’, eto. 

Among this literature an apparently com- 
plete set of prints from the Sung-chu ssu 
# WL SE Press, purchased in 1929 by the late 
Professor E. Haenisch, 18 of special interest, 
and ‘ Pekinger Blockdrucke ' are very much in 
evidence throughout the catalogue. 

Among the various lists of the appendix, 
special mention must be made of a short survey 
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of 12 ‘ Collections of works’ (gSuA-hBum), of 
collections of Dharanis (gZuAs-bsDus), ete. 
The arrangement of the canonical literature 
follows that of the Derge print, described in the 
Tohoku catalogue, though, owing to an over- 
sight, an edition of the ‘ Sage and the Fool’ 
(mDzanrs-blun), no. 341 of that catalogue, has 
been placed at the end of the canonical litera- 
ture as not cluded therein 

Running headings of numbers as well as the 
reproduction of the complete table of contents 
in each of the four parts, together with the very 
detailed index (including also an mdex of the 
© Randmgnaturen ?) facilitate greatly the con- 
sultation of the catalogue. On the title-pages 
one might have welcomed mention of the 
numbers of entries contained in any one part. 
On the other hand, mention of the eight accom- 
panying ‘ tables ’ should have been confined to 
the first part only. I noted Boehtlingk for 
Bohtlmgk on p. xvi of Teil I and throughout 
the catalogue. The substitution of oe for o in 
the title of the famous Verzeichnis by Schmidt 
and Bohtlmgk was merely due to a capital 6 
not being available to ite printers. The term 
rgyud-bé occurring 1n the text of the catalogue 
(and incidentally also m Jaschke’s dictionary) 
might have been mcluded in the index. 

Dr. Taube, the compiler of this catalogue, 
has mdeed earned the gratitude of Tibetan 
scholars all over the world by his pioneering 
effort which reflects great knowledge as well as 
a considerable amount of hard work and— 
patience. It is to be hoped that the publication 
of the remaining parts may not be too long 
delayed. 

W. BIMON 


Міснлкг Logwz: Everyday lsfe in early 
amperial China during the Han period, 
202 в.с.-а D. 220. 208 pp. London: 
B. T. Batsford Ltd.; New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1968. 25s. 


With his usual clarity and reliability, but 
under the handicap of ‘a scaroity of essential 
information ', Dr. Loewe has gathered together 
scattered data of various aspects of Chinese 
life in the Han period and put them systemati- 
cally in 16 neat chapters. His aim 18 to bring 
the subject ‘ to the attention of non-specialist 
readers’. The implied modesty here does not, 
however, prevent his professional colleagues 
from Беша profited by reading this helpful 
volume. Chapters iv and x are specially 
valuable and the illustrations delightful. 

Ап institutionalist, Dr. Loewe explains the 
origins of many Han institutions wherever 
necessary but fails to trace their legacies to 
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Chinese life of later periods. This is а serious 
omission which not only makes Dr. Loewe’s 
descriptions of this vital, formative period 
appear static, but also obscures the historical 
significance of what he describes. Much of the 
meaning of Han study lies in the process by 
which the philosophical ferment of the two pre- 
vious centuries crystallized into institutions. To 
avoid discussing the role of philosophies and 
religions in the daily life of Han 1s like equip- 
ping a laboratory with tubes, crucibles, and 
chemicals without giving a course on chemistry. 
Take Confucianiam, for instance. If it i5 
neglected, how is one to understand the part of 
the individual ın the family system, the rela- 
tionship between law and ethics, the emphasis 
on thriftiness in publio finance, and the 
encouragement of agricultural growth ? 


JEROME OH'EN 


Hamano Iro CHAPLIN and SAMUEL Е 
Martin: A manual of Japanese 
writing. (Yale Linguistic Series.) 
3 vols.: xi, 369 pp.; vi, 330 pp.; 
vi, 378 pp. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1967. $6.50, 
588. 


The object of this manual ів to teach the 881 
characters which Japanese schoolchildren have 
to learn during their compulsory education. 
Users of the manual are expected to know the 
basic structures of the Japanese language, and 
the two syllabaries. It 18 designed to be a 
course which the student can work at almost 
entirely by himself, with the exception that he 
will have to rely on a teacher for instruction ш 
how to write the characters, for stroke-order 
18 given only for the syllabaries. The three 
volumes are to be used concurrently. The 
first contains introductory material on the 
Japanese writing system, romanized versions 
of the 35 lessons, and of the drill sentences that 
go with the lessons, translations of these, and 
vocabulary and grammar notes. Vol п has the 
Japanese text of the lessons and drill sentences, 
printed in в good clear modern type. Vol. ш 
presents the characters ın the order of their 
appearance in the lessons, with reference details 
and a list of common compounds in which they 
are used. Indexes allow the reader to use 
this volume as a dictionary for the manual. 

The lessons cover a good range of modern 
usage, and the manual 18 prepared with the 
great care and professionaliam that one has 
come to expect from the Yale school of lan- 


guage teaching. 


О. J. DUNN 
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Ivan Mornis (tr.): The pillow book of 
Ses Shonagon. 2 vols.: xix, 268 pp., 
front., 7 plates ; vi, 326 pp. London, 
ete.: Oxford University Press, 1967. 
£6 193 


A complete English translation of this 
masterpiece has long been awaited, although 
there has been one in French, by André 
Beaujard, since 1934 (this has recently re- 
appeared, with much of its acadernic clutter 
trimmed, ın a more readable form). ‘The 
Waley book of the same title as Professor 
Morris’s was a small selection, and its arrange- 
ment, however satisfactory for the general 
reader, made 16 very difficult to use in conjunc- 
tion with the origmal Japanese text. The 326 
sections of the present translation include, in 
fact, more material than any single modern 
Japanese edition, and thus constitute the 
complete work, with minor omissions m some 
of the sections. 

The ‘Pillow book’ dates from the tenth 
century, contemporary with Gengi monogatari, 
and, like that great work, was written by one 
of the ladies of the court. It ів ш a form that 
was to be so popular in Japan, that of the 
zuthiieu (random jottings), and grvés all sorte 
of insights into the court life of the'times, and 
Into the worldly character and mentality of ite 
author. It comes over extraordinarily well in 
this translation, and can rank with any other 
collection of court memoirs the world over. 

With во difficult a text there are bound to be 
disagreements over some details, and there are 
a few points at which the reviewer would have 
chosen an alternative rendermg. However, 
respect has to be paid to Professor Morris's 
scholarship, and ıt must be admitted that hus 
interpretations are tenable. 

The companion volume 18 а treasure-house 
of information. There are over 1,000 notes on 
the translation, and numerous appendixes 
including an essential finding list for identifying 
the sections of the translation m Japanese 
editions, illustrations of houses, clothing, eto., 
and maps. There is a useful bibliography, and 
a valuable final section which combines an 
index to the notes and a glossary of words not 
found in normal reference books. 

Profeasor Morris thus caters for both the 
general and the specialist reader, and both 
should be well satisfied. 

0. J. DUNN 


Н. Pavut Vary: The Onin war. 
(Studies in Oriental Culture, No. 1.) 
xi, 238 pp. New York and London: 
Columbia University Press, 1967. 
$7.50, 678. 6d, 
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The full tatle of this book, The Onin war/ 
history of ste origins and background/ with a 
selective translation of ihe Chronicle of Onin, 
gives в fair idea of its scope. Over three- 
quarters is given up to explanatory material, 
mainly on account of the complicated organiza- 
tion and history of the Muromachi Bakufu, 
which will be of great use to Western students 
of the period. There is also а full scholarly 
apparatus of glossary, bibliography, and index, 
with a map of the provimoes of pre-modern 
Japan. The translation is of Onin-k, one of a 
group of accounts of the Onm war (usually 
dated 1467—77), and is selective, as the author 
explams, because it omits detailed descriptions 
of battles. Generally speaking, the translation 
solves the problem of turning the rather terse 
Chinese-style Japanese into English, even 
though there are some oddities of expression, 
like ‘From the time of swaddlıng the child 
would be made a monk’ (p. 148) and a list of 
names followed by ‘ . and others—all 
cohorts of Yamana’. There seem to be very 
few inaccuracies, and where they exist, such 
as on p. 169, where one sees ‘ amidst strewn 
blossoms’ for hana о orte, which 18 rather 
* breaking off flowering branches ', they do not 
really pervert the interpretation. 

All will welcome the book, as one more addi- 
tion to the corpus of English translations of 
Japanese matenal. 

0. J. DUNN 


Ковккт А. 8олглріхо: The Japanese 
Communist movement, 1920-1966. ix, 
412 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1967. 
$6.50 (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 52s.) 


Professor Scalapino’s book is basically an 
outline history of the Communist movement in 
Japan, with pauses at critical junctures to 
estimate its strengths and weaknesses, and 
with & final review of its current status and 
prospects. But а crucial weakness of this move- 
ment has been its heavy dependence on out- 
side support, and a great deal of the book 18 
devoted to its relations with Moscow and 
Peking. Professor Scalapmo’s account of this 
complex and still largely speculative question 
is easily the best that has yet appeared, and 
wil remain the classic exposition of it until 
the interviews and periodical literature are 
superseded by more solid historical sources. 

Professor Scalapmo concludes that the 
Japanese Communist Party, which polls only 
five per cent of the votes in national elections, 
is most unlikely to gain power, barring external 
interference. But regardless of its domestic 
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prospects, 1618 now engaged with the Commun- 
ist parties of North Korea and North Vietnam 
in formulating a new national Communism, 
free from ties with Moscow or Pekmg. It can 
therefore be expected to make some contribu- 
tion to what Professor Scalapmo regards as one 
of the truly critical questions of the future: 
the extent to which national Communism will 
challenge and overturn many of the principles 


as well as the tactics of international 
Communism. 

A. FRASER 
Бовевт E. Warp (ed.): Political de- 


velopment in modern Japan. (Studies 
in the Modernization of Japan, 4.) 
хи, 637 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1968 $12.50. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £5 19s ) 


This volume of ‘Studies 1n the Moderniza- 
tion of Japan’ maintains the same high stan- 
dards as its predecessors. Its contributors are 
distinguished, thew range of subject-matter 
wide and well chosen . there are studies of the 
emperor (J. W. Hall), the Genro (R.F. 
Hackett), of Fukuzawa Yukichi's nationalism 
(A. Craig), and of foreign policy (М. B. Jansen), 
all chiefly relevant to the earlier part of the 
period ; of pre-war elections (R. А. Soalapmo), 
of the military occupation (R. E. Ward), and 
several more twentieth-century topics. To- 
gether they constitute a valuable addition to 
the literature on the political history of 
modern Japan. 

There 18, however, another aspect to the 
book, ав in all volumes of this series—its 
function as providing material for the study of 
modernization as a process. This ıs made 
explicit m Professor Ward’s introduction, in 
which he considers the definition of “© moderni- 
zation’ in the political context, and his 
epilogue, ın which he gives a personal assess- 
ment of the relevance of the volume’s conclu- 
sions to these wider issues. One element to be 
emphasized 18 the importance of nationalism, 
ш both prompting and shaping political 
modernization. Another 18 the function of 
continuing, if transformed, traditional nstitu- 
tions А third is the question of timing : the 
fact that some supposedly ' modern’ mstitu- 
tions had their roots in developments several 
centuries earlier than the nmeteenth forces one 
to ask at which point the modernization process 
can really be said to have begun, or at which 
stage development can be said to become 
‘modern’. Finally, there is the recalcitrant 
problem of how far ‘ democracy ’ 18 an essential 
ingredient in modernization (which looms 
larger in Japanese writing on the subject than 
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1t does in most of this book). These questions, 
and others that derive from them, lead one to 
support Professor Ward’s plea for more de- 
tailed studies of the experience of relatively 
advanced political societies, which might 
provide a firmer basis for comparison and also 
take us some way towards deciding whether 
the problems of modernization ın ‘ developing ’ 
countries form a distinct category, which 
should be isolated from that of what is usually 
called ‘ the West’. 
W. G. BEASLEY 


Hr Auna (tr.): Epistles written on the 
eve of the Anglo-Burmese War. 1x, 
48 pp. The Hague : Martinus Nijhoff, 
1968. Guilders 9.30. 


One of the minor genres ın Burmese litera- 
ture 18 the mytt-taza: в letter written in a 
florid style ш rhyming prose, nearly always on 
behalf of, and as from, a person other than the 
actual author. Dr. Htin Aung has selected 17 
of the 44 such ‘ epistles’ known to have been 
written by the Kyi-gan Shin-gyi (born 1757), 
and gives in this book translations of them 
together with a three-page introduction and a 
few explanatory notes. 

None of the episties is dated. The reference 
m the title to the Anglo-Burmese War is 
based on the last letter in this collection, which 
quotes a number of supposedly prophetic 
songs that were being sung at the Burmese 
capital. Dr. Htin Aung interprets these as 
referring to the fear and unrest preceding the 
first Anglo-Burmese War (1824-0). It is a 
pity that here, as elsewhere in the book, he 
does not reveal how he arrives at his 
conclusions. 

The introduction claims that ‘apart from 
their literary worth and human interest, the 
epistles are also valuable historical documents, 
illustrative of the social and economic changes 
that were taking place in the country at the 
close of the 18th century as a result of the 
impact of the west ’. Disappomtmgly, informa- 
tion of this kind in the epistles is rare and 
seldom specific. We learn that a son has left 
home to trade in the Shan States, we have a 
glimpse of the bustle and cosmopolitanism of 
Rangoon, we hear an apology from a monk to 
his senior for not having sent in a report, and 
so on, but by far the greater part of these 
epistles is concerned with two favourite themes 
in Burmese literature: the sadneas of parted 
relatives and friends, and exhortations to 
prudence and virtue. These themes are treated 
in а generahzed way, with little mention of the 
actual circumstances of the individuals 
concerned. 

No translation can convey the liveliness and 
ingenuity of Burmese writing in this style, but 
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Dr. Htin Aung has been remarkably successful 
ш overcoming the formidable difficulties of ite 
exaggeration and allusiveness. He has managed 
to keep fairly faithful to the Burmese and yet 
translate freely enough to make а natural and 
readable English version. His book is welcome, 
not 80 much as historical evidende, but as a 
skilfully translated example of the myit-taza 
form and of the ‘yearnng’ and ‘moral 
instruction ? themes in Burmese literature. 

For readers who may want to compare the 
translations with the text of the published 
edition (Kyi-gan Shin-gyi тун-іага, Burma 
Research Society, Rangoon, 1932), the num- 
bers of the epistles correspond as follows (upper 
lme English, lower line Burmese) : 

1234 6 6 7 891011121314151617 
210371216 36 13 6 32 37 524 28 39 34 40 


JOHN OKELL 


Joun U. оге: Beginning Cebuano. 
(Yale Linguistic Sertes, 9.) 2 vols. : 
xxv, 686 pp.; x, 511 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1966-7. $7.50, 70s. 


These two volumes contain a basic elemen- 
tary course in Cebuano Bisayan (also known 
as Visayan, Cebuan, or Sugbuhanon), spoken 
by some seven or eight million speakers in 
Cebu, Bohol, and other islands bordering the 
Visayan and Mindanao Seas in the central 
Philippines. It claims to be the first full 
treatment of Cebuano based on a scientific 
analysis of its grammar. 

Part 1 contams 15 lesson unite. Apart from 
the interspersed revision lessons, these unite 
are all set out m the same way. Each starts 
with about 100 basic sentences, which have to 
be memorized, followed by exercises based on 
them. Then comes grammatical commentary 
and explanation, which is followed by pattern 
practice. Part m provides a further 11 lesson 
units on similar lines; 16 also contains a 
number of selected passages for reading, again 
with commentary and exercises. Both parta 
have & Cebuano-English glossary &nd а good 
index. 

The course 18 designed to be completed in 
about 600 classroom hours by students who 
are assumed to have access to a native speaker. 
It is aimed at ‘mussionaries, diplomate, 
students, and others who desire or need an 
active knowledge af Cebuano’. 

This is a detailed course, orientated towards 
the colloquial language functioning тр everyday 
situations, and paying due attention to features 
of stress and intonation. Mr. Wolff and the 
Fihpino staff who prepared the exervises are to 
be congratulated on а most thorough and useful 


piece of work 
J. E. B. 
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RiıcHaRD W. LEBAN : Cebuano sorcery . 
malign magic in the Philippines. x, 
163 рр, 2 plates. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1967. $5. (English agents: 
Cambridge University Press. 40s.) 


The sorcerers’ methods are outlined. These 
include three forms of agentive sorcery : 
barang and usik, which are both concerned 
with the introduction of insects into the 
victim's vitals, and hilo, secret poisoning, as 
well as three forms of representational magno : 
paktol, where wedges are driven into a skull or 
nails are pushed into holes made in a wooden 
doll, la-ga, potions distilled from the harr, 
saliva, or urme of the intended viotim, and 
sampal, where the characteristic swelling at 
high tide of such sea creatures as the bahag- 
bahag 18 wished upon the stomach of the un- 
fortunate victim with painful or fatal resulta. 

Asan anthropologist, Mr. Lieban 1s interested 
primarily in the effect of economic and medical 
development upon the Cebuanos’ belief in 
sorcery. He contrasts the roles of sorcery in 
a rural municipality (Sibulan m Negros 
island) and in an urban environment (Cebu 
City), and sees the differences as the social 
consequences of different stages of economic 
growth. 

This book should interest the social anthro- 
pologist and any layman with в taste for the 
macabre 

J. E. B. 


Maxime Roprnson: Magie, médecine et 
possession à Gondar. (École Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes—Sorbonne. vIe 
Section: Sciences nomiques eb 
Sociales. Le Monde d'Outre-Mer, 
Passé et Présent. Deuxième Série: 
Documents, v. 203 pp. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton & Co., 1967. Fr. 25. 


The present work contains the edition and 
annotated translation of an Amharic opusoule 
composed at Gondar m 1932 at the requeet of 
the ethnographic misaion Dakar-Djibouti. Tt 18 
concerned with magic and mediome and the 
therapeutic cult of the zar, all of them fields in 
which Professor Rodinson possesses profound 
knowledge and an acquamtance extending far 
beyond the borders of Ethiopia. Interest in 
magic and traditional medicine 18 very much in 
the nature of an acquired taste, but Professor 
Rodinson’s vast erudition 1n this domain makes 
initiation into the mtricacies of this cult 
almost pleasurable. With the publication of 
Professor Streloyn's recent great book on 
Ethiopian medicine (Médecine ef plantes 
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Ф Ethiopie, Warsaw, 1968, 797 pp.) we now 
possess a considerable body of important work 
1n this sphere. 

The presentation of Professor Rodinson’s 
workisinevery way в model of how this sort of 
task ought to be discharged. The first two chap- 
tera deal with medicme and magic, sorcery, 
demons, and possession. The copious notes 
which accompany the text represent the fruit 
of prolonged as well as profound preoccupation 
with the material and testify to a command of 
the subject not easily surpassed. The chapter 
devoted to linguistic observations 1s of great 
value, and the bibliography and index are 
serviceable as well as fairly exhaustive. The 
Amharic manuscript is reproduced photo- 
graphically, a cheaper and much more satis- 
factory procedure than printing. The transla- 
tion and annotation are of the standard 
generally associated with work carried out by 
Professor Rodinson who deserves our gratitude 
and congratulations. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Muusa Н. I. GataaL: The terminology 
and practice of Somali weather lore, 
astronomy, and astrology. [vi], 77 pp. 
Mogadishu: the author, 1968. (Dis- 
tributors: New Africa Booksellers, 
Mogadishu. 20s.) 


This apparently highly original study is 
published in roneoed typescript, and deals with 
traditional Somali time-reckoning, the celestial 
bodies, and agricultural and weather lore, and 
is accompanied by eight useful appendixes on 
other subjects. The data provided are entirely 
strange to the reviewer, apart from a very few 
Arabic borrowings, and seem to have virtually 
no connexion with Arabic lore in the near-by 
provinces of the Arabian Peninsula. Cerulli 
has of course already made some study on the 
use of the Mansions of the Moon as used for 
the calendar, but Muusa Galaal treats them in 
great detail under their Somali names. He 
holds that the Somali usage 18 as old as the 
Arabic, and this seems reasonable though of 
course the Nujiim al-Zira‘ah are 1n use in the 
Arabian Penmsula everywhere, and the 
Mansions are also used for reckoning at sea. 

The traditional Somali New Year is called 
Nawriish and always occurs on one of the first 
four days of August, usually the fourth day. 
The year’s calendar is calculated from it, and 
almanacal information on the occurrence of 
rains, winds, etc. expressed m terms of it. 
Somalis believe this dates from the Persian 
occupation of Zaila‘ over 1,000 years ago. The 
reviewer has pointed out in his Portuguese that 
this reckoning is in use at sea, and that in 
Hadrami chronicles 16 is given side by side with 
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the Hijri date. Nawrüz or Nasriiz is the date 
from which the Azyab monsoon is reckoned to 
start in the Gulf of Aden, and there is no 
particular reason to link it up with the Persian 
inour&on into the Red Sea—presumably that 
of the years immediately preceding Islam The 
days of the week in Somalia are Arabic and во 
it seems are some star names while the last 
Wednesday of the month 18, if my memory be 
correct, unlucky for a journey in South Arabia 
also. The ‘astrological potentiahty of the 
seven days of the week’ 1s known by the 
Arabic word T'a'wil. There are more than a few 
slips m spelling or English—refusal to obey 
the teachmg of the religious shaikh would 
surely result not in ‘internal’ but ‘ eternal’ 
punishment—but these minor errors do not 
really detract from the considerable merit of 
Muusa Galaal’s study. 
в. B. SERJEANT 


J. Lewis КвАРЕ: Travels, researches, 
and missionary labours during an 
eighteen years’ residence im eastern 
Africa. With an appendix by E. G. 
Ravenstein. Second edition, with a new 


introduction by R. C. Bridges. (Casa 
Library of African Studies. Mis- 
sionary Researches and Travels, 


No. 9.) 75, ix-liii, 566 pp., 13 plates, 
3 maps. London: Frank Cass and 
Co. Ltd., 1968. £10 10s. 


This document, of fundamental importance 
for the nineteenth-century history of East 
Africa, has been reproduced in facarmile from 
the first English edition of 1860, with the 
addition of a new and scholarly introduotion 
by Dr. В. C. Bridges of the University of 
Aberdeen. Dr. Brdges has made a thorough 
study of Krapf’s original letters and journals 
in the archives of the Church Missionary 
Society, which are in effect the sources from 
which the book was compiled. He has contri- 
buted a useful biographical sketch of Krapf and 
& critical assessment of his place in the opening 
up of East Africa to outside influences. He 
shows that in many respects Krapf was the 
precursor of Livingstone, and he makes the 
excellent point that Krapf’s recording of oral 
testimony about the geography and ethno- 
graphy of the interior, made during his coastal 
journeys, was of far greater importance than 
his own direct observations as an explorer. 


ROLAND OLIVER 


IDELETTE Ducast: Lexique de la langue 
tunen (parler des Banen du sud-ouest 
du Cameroun). (Langues et Littéra- 
tures de l'Afrique Noire, п.) xxii, 
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237 pp Paris: Librairie C. Klinck- 
sieck, 1967. Fr. 44. 


From the simple title of this work 1$ may not 
be apparent that it presenta material of 
considerable interest both to students of Bantu 
languages and to many general linguiste. 
Although the language in question is mdubit- 
ably Bantu, ıt contains some very unusual 
features which are accurately described by the 
use of a meticulous transcription that includes 
tone throughout. What is perhaps the most 
striking aspect of the verbal structure of this 
language is the position of the direct object, 
which normally occurs before the radical with 
the same rules of vowel sequence as if 16 were 
an infix. The author has very usefully 
numbered the different pieces of each citation 
with corresponding numbers in the French 
gloss. In this way it 18 possible for the reader 
with no knowledge of the language to get an 
idea of some of the fasomating problems in 
morpho-syntax that are raised. 


Kevin CARROLL: Yoruba religious carv- 
ing: pagan and Christian sculpture 
in Nigeria and Dahomey. xii, 172 pp., 
including 129 photos. London, ete. : 
Geoffrey Chapman, 1967. 90s. 


The core of this book i8 an account by 
Father Kevin Carroll of his experiments, begun 
in 1946 at Oye Ekiti in north-east Yoruba 
country, in adapting traditional Yoruba styles 
of wood-carving to Christian use. The early 
chapters explain the funotion of carved wooden 
figures 1n the traditional religion and these are 
followed by accounts of the lıfe and work of 
some of the craftsmen with whom the author 
came in contact, including those who were 
encouraged to experiment with Christian 
themes. The book abounds in beautiful 
photographs of the carvings discussed and is 
indeed a major contribution to our knowledge 
of Yoruba culture, fully deserving the words 
of praise bestowed on it in a foreword by a 
leading authority on African art. 

Father Carroll explains what 18 in fact 
evident from the photographs, that Yoruba 
carving contains little or none of the abstract 
symbolism which some writers have seen as 
characteristic of African art. As occasion 
demanded the older carvers were ready to turn 
their hand either to religious cult objects or to 
the decoration of verandah-posts and door- 
panels in chiefs’ palaces, while their modern 
successors have not been slow to realize the 
money-making possibilities of an expanding 
tourist trade. The readiness of a Muslim carver 
to undertake work connected with Christian 
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and pagan 1ites obviously ties up with the 
general tolerance of religious variation evident 
in Yoruba society and its humanistic, matter- 
of-fact outlook toward life in general. A 
possible criticism of this book is that the 
author’s missionary zeal has tended to obscure 
the fact that ın this society the connexion 
between the craft of wood-carving and religion 
was in в sense accidental. It 18 still too early 
to determine if the author's efforts to revitalize 
this traditional eraft by encouraging its use to 
illustrate Christian themes will effeotively 
revive its prestige in a society which by and 
large sees in it only a quaint relic of a vanishing 
age. 
E. C. ROWLANDS 


Jack боорү: The social organisation of 
the ТоЙ йй. Second edition. хіі, 
123 pp., front., 4 plates. London, eto.: 
Oxford University Press for the Inter- 
national African Institute, 1967. 915. 


This is a new edition of the book originally 
published under the same title as a Colonial 
Research Study by HMSO in 1950 It has 
become а standard work of analytical ethno- 
graphy, dealing with an acephalous people 
living on the Black Volta river in north- 
western Ghana and the adjacent areas of the 
Ivory Coast and Upper Volta republics. Dr. 
Goody has added a new preface to this edition, 
setting his study in the contemporary current 
of thought in social anthropology. The book, 
though originally labelled as an interim report 
by the author, remains a valuable contribution 
to several theoretical issues, and especially to 
the understanding of dual descent systems and 
of problems relatmg to the cultural definition 
of acephalous societies. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


GÉRARD Remy. Yobri: étude géo- 
graphique du terroir d'un village gour- 
mantché de Haute-Volta. (Maison des 
Sciences de l'Homme. Atlas des 
Structures Agraires au Sud du Sahara, 
1. 99, [2] pp. 6 plates, 3 maps 
[in end- -pooket|. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton & Co., 1967. 


In their preface, the editors of this series, 
P. Péhssier and б Sautter, state their convic- 
tion that knowledge of African societies 18 best 
advanced by intensive localized studies 
published as monographs. They add that they 
have called this series an atlas because ‘ the 
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word conforms to the second principle which 
to us seems indispensable: to give carto- 
graphio expression to landscapes and agrarian 
structures’. Hence, three coloured maps at 
the scale of 1: 5,700 are included in a folder 
at the end, showing: (1) how village arable 
land is distributed between ‘occupiers’, 
(2) how ıt is distributed between cultivators, 
and (3) the distribution of crops. Clearly, the 
compilation of these very detailed maps—a 
veritable African cadastral survey—must have 
ocoupied most of the author's time durmg his 
field-work between July 1962 and Maroh 1963. 
He was accompanied by a sociologist, Michel 
Cartry, whose findings on social, political, and 
religious institutions will be published later 
The author has, however, drawn upon his 
colleague's work for the ‘skeleton’ of ' some 
sections’ of his text, which on perusal is 
revealed as a thorough analysis of the way in 
which land belonging to the village community 
is occupied and used. 

Although outright possession of land is in 
theory unrecognized, it seems that the 
annually-cultivated lands near the huts, sown 
to vegetables and early mullet, are held in 
perpetuity by families; but the use of some 
fields by non-members of these families is 
practised. Farther away, land is held and used 
similarly in а zone of semi-permanent cultiva- 
tion, used mainly for ground-nuts and (where 
temporarily flooded in the rainy season) for 
rice. Here, about a third is normally left 
fallow. Yet more distant from the village, in & 
zone of sorub, are temporary clearings, 
occupied, on an average, for five years at a 
time. This zone 18, however, shared with 
neighbourmg villages and with the nomadic 
Fulani. The number of these clearings 
increased rapidly between 1956 and 1962. 

In later sections, the annual cycle of 
agricultural work is first desoribed ; and there 
follow accounts of the division of labour by 
ser and age, and the role of collective work. 

However, in his conclusion, the author 
emphasizes that it 1s difficult to delimit the 
land of the village precisely, for the ‘ organiza- 
tion in space’ 1з nowhere clear-cut. Lands 
occupied by the inhabitants of Yobri interlook 
with those of neighbouring villages. Moreover, 
the lands occupied by the clans, lineages, and 
families of Yobri are intermingled in the zones 
both of permanent and temporary cultivation. 


J. H. G. LEBON 


JEANNINE AUBOYER and RoGER GOEP- 
PER: The Oriental world. (Landmarks 
of the World’s Art.) 176 pp. London: 
Paul Hamlyn, [1968]. 30s. 
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This volume on the art of India, South East 
Asia, and the Far East is one m а series 
intended for the general reader seeking an 
mtroduotion to the art of a particular area, 
or to some special aspect of the art of Europe. 
The first part of the book, by Jeannine 
Auboyer, is devoted to India and South East 
Asia, and the second part, by Roger Goepper, 
covers Chma, Korea, and Japan. The period 
covered ranges from prehistoric times to the 
nineteenth century, the earliest period bemg 
accorded only a brief outline, the greatest 
emphasis resting on the so-called ‘ classic’ 
periods. The advantage of including the 
illustrations ın the main text 1s immediately 
felt, and a double-column format means that 
the text is rather greater than the number of 
pages would lead one to suppose. The maps, 
which appear as endpapers, are pleasantly 
clear and a chart setting out the chronology of 
the areas relative to each other 18 useful for 
quick reference. At the end of the book 18 & 
glossary of terms and names, which has the 
advantage of reference to the illustrations, в 
refinement that could well be adopted as 
standard practice. The quality of illustration 
is good, and this applies especially, though 
with one or two exceptions, to the materiel in 
colour. 

MARGARET MEDLEY 


Davi» Dirincer: The alphabet : a key 
to the history of mankind. Third edi- 
tion, completely revised with the colla- 
boration of Reinhold Regensburger. 
9 vols.: xxi, 473 pp.; [v], 452 pp. 
London: Hutchinson and Co. (Pub- 
lishers) Ltd., 1968. £12 12s. 


The third edition of Dr. Dirmger’s The 
alphabet 18 a most sumptuously produced two- 
volume work which does honour to ita author 
and to his publishers for issuing a book which 
represents, intellectually as well as visually, 
the acme of achievement in the field to whioh 
it 18 devoted. 

Dr. Diringer’s long and dedicated labours in 
the sphere of writing are, of course, well known, 
and in these revised and enlarged volumes he 
has corrected inaccuracies, taken note of 
recent developments, and added to the 
bibliographical coverage. Specialists ın several 
of the very many branches of writing dealt 
with 1n this book will have a few more or less 
pedantic and trivial reservations, but everyone 
will marvel at the breadth and profundity of 
the author's knowledge distilled from a 
lifetime’s unremitting work in his chosen field. 


E. U. 
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EMPEROR MENELIK’S PHONOGRAPH MESSAGE 
TO QUEEN VICTORIA? 


By АввАнам DEMOZ 


In 1898 Queen Victoria sent a recording of her voice to the Emperor Menelik 
of Ethiopia and his Queen, Itege Taitu, together with some phonograph 
apparatus. The following year Menelik and Taitu returned the compliment by 
making recordings of their voices and sending them to Queen Victoria. The 
latter recordings have been preserved in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle,? 
but Queen Victoria’s recording was later destroyed on her instructions. The 
text of her message has, however, been preserved and is reproduced here. 
The message was dated Osborne, 8 August 1898 : 

‘I, Victoria, Queen of England, hope your Majesty is in good health. 

I thank you for the kind reception which you have given to my Envoys, 

Mr. Rodd ғ and Mr. Harrington.4 I wish your Majesty and the Empress 

Taitou all prosperity and success, and I hope that the friendship between 

our two Empires will constantly increase ’.® 

The Emperor and the Queen seem to have been very impressed by the 
recorded message, if we are to judge from an account given in a letter from 
Harrington to the Marquis of Salisbury, dated Addis Ababa, 5 November 1898. 
Harrington describes how the recording was first submitted to М. Пр, the 
Emperor's Swiss adviser, who examined the enclosed credentials attesting that 
it was a recording of Queen Victoria’s voice. Harrington then tested it and 
delivered it to Emperor Menelik : | 

‘The message was received with ceremony by the King, and after it was 

delivered, an artillery salute was fired, the King standing to show his 

respect for the honour paid him. 

The King heard the message several times, and expressed his thanks for 
the honour paid him by her Majesty, more especially because, having tried 
speaking into a phonograph himself, he thoroughly realised the trouble that 
her Majesty must have taken in sending the message. He said that, hearmg 


1 The author wishes to acknowledge, gratefully, the gracious permission of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II to play the phonograph cylinders and to publish the messages contained 
in them. 

2 The recordings were brought to my attention by Professor E. Ullendorff to whom I am 
most grateful. [Acknowledgements and thanks are due to Mr. Robert Mackworth- Young, 
M.V.O., Her Majesty’s Librarian, who wrote to me about these cylinders in Maroh 1967 and has 
since been most helpful in all the arrangements leading eventually to the publication of this 
article. Edward Ullendorff.] 

3 Mr. Rennell Rodd was the leader of the mission that negotiated a treaty between Ethiopia 
and Britain in 1897. See Н. G. Marcus, ‘The Rodd mission of 1897’, Journal of Ethiopian 
Studies, тп, 2, 1965, and E. Ullendorff, ‘ The 1897 treaty between Great Britain and Ethiopia ', 
Rassegna di Studs Etiopici, xxi, 1960, 116-34. 

4 Lt.-Col. John Lane Harrington, previously consular officer at Zeila, was appointed in 
November 1897 to be the British Agent in Ethiopia (of. E. Ullendorff, ‘ The Anglo-Ethiopian 
Treaty of 1902’, BSO AS, xxx, 3, 1967, 641-54.) 

5 From Letters of Queen Victoria. Third series, 1886—1901, пт, London, 1932, 263. 
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her Majesty’s voice, he felt as if they were face to face, and he said that, 

should he ever go to Europe, his first business would be to see her Majesty 

in person. 

I then left the phonograph to allow His Majesty to have the message 
repeated to Queen Taitou. М. Ilg informed me that Queen Taitou recognised 
her own name in the message, and said, “ She says my name." Queen Taitou 
asked if she could have a life of the Queen. I was also informed that the 
King took the opportunity of again listening to her Majesty’s message 
several times, and expressed his surprise that her Majesty’s voice at her age 
should be so firm and distinct. 

The cylinder was then returned to me and immediately broken into 
pieces as promised. Owing to the fact that the disc of the recording stylus 
was unfortunately broken en route, I was unable to accept King Menelik’s 
return message for her Majesty, but he has promised to speak a message 
as soon аз І receive a new recorder, which has been written for ".* 

The phonograph itself must also have been of considerable interest to 
Menelik, as he had an abiding concern with the achievements of Western 
technology in general. When, in 1907, the Englishman Bede Bentley brought 
the first motor car ever to come to Addis Ababa, Menelik talked to him ‘ for 
nearly two hours about cars, traction engines, railways, guns and phonographs ’ 
and the Empress asked Bentley * to repair her home cinema apparatus '. 

The new recorder which had been sent for finally arrived, and Menelik and 
Taitu were thus able to record their messages and to send them to the Queen. 
Unfortunately, neither an English translation of these recordings nor the 
Amharic original text, if it ever existed, is now available. It has, therefore, been 
necessary for me to establish first an Amharic text by listening to these 
recordings and then to make ап English translation on that basis. 

The quality of the recordings is undoubtedly quite poor by present standards 
but rather impressive when one considers that recording technology was at 
that time still in its early infancy. Many repeated hearings, both of the 
original cylinder and of в tape recording made from it, were required before 
satisfactory texts of Menelik’s and Taitu’s messages could be established.? 
Even then two words remained unidentified in Taitu’s messago. 

Nevertheless, even from a recording of this quality it was not difficult to 

* ibid., 310-11. 

7 Т. R. Nicholson, A toy for the Lion, London, 1965, 121. 

* Although the first crude recording machine was constructed by Thomas A. Edison as early 
as 1877, it was not until 1888 that an 1mproved phonograph, suitable for production on a com- 
mercial basis, was first exhibited. The improvement included, among other things, the use of 
wax on the recording surface of the oylinder rather than tinfoil as previously (see V. К. Chew, 
Talking machines, London, HMSO, 1967). 

% The cylinders had to be played at the Science Museum in London on one of the instrumenta 
in their unique and extensive collection. My sincere thanks are due to Mr. V. K. Chew of the 
Science Museum for his indispensable help m making it possible for me to hear the recordings 
played many times over. [The quality of the recordings is such that at times I found it hard to 


establish even the identity of the language. Dr. Abraham Demos deserves much credit for his 
acumen and perseveranoe. Edward Ullendorff.] 
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determine that Emperor Menelik had a strong resonant voice. His pronunciation 
does not show any significant variation from that of a modern Amharic speaker 
of comparable background. Itege Taitu had a pleasant voice and a cultivated 
manner of speech. They both seemed to be reading from written texts rather 
than speaking extempore. 

Menelik’s message contains в reference to the problem of the town of 
Matamma on the Ethiopie-Sudan frontier which at that time was in dispute.1? 
The two messages also present some items of linguistic interest which will be 
referred to below. 

The Queen’s reception of these two messages is recorded in an entry in her 
journal dated Osborne, 18 August 1899. Her reaction to them was curt and 
somewhat ungenerous, especially when compared to the elaborate and very 
favourable reception that Emperor Menelik gave to her message : 

‘ Captain Harrington, my agent in Abyssinia, brought a phonograph message 

from the Emperor Menelek and the Empress Taitou, which I listened to, 

and the translation of which was read to me. It was very curious ’. 
We must of course consider the possibility that a poor translation could have 
helped to render the messages ‘ very curious ’ to Her Majesty’s ears apart from 
some lack of comprehension owing to cultural differences.** 


10 See H. G. Marcus, ‘ Ethio-British negotiations concerning the western border with Sudan, 
1896-1902 ’, Journal of African History, гу, 1, 1968, 81—94; E. Ullendorff, BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1967. 

11 Letters of Queen Victoria. Third series, тїт, 394. 

12 [Dr. Abraham Demoz does not, perhaps, make full allowances for the flavour of the term 
© curious ’ 1n the Queen's vocabulary which appears to have connoted a mixture of ‘interest ° 
and ‘ strangeness’. Edward Ullendorff.] 
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I, Menelik П, king of kings of Ethiopia, say to our very honoured 1° friend 
Victoria, Queen of the great English people,’ ‘ May the Saviour of the World 
give you health !’ 

When the very beautiful and excellent phonograph (recording) of the 
Queen reached me 15 by the hands of Monsieur Harrington and when I heard 
the voice of Your Majesty 1 (as if) you were beside me, I listened with 
great pleasure. 

May God thank!" you for your good wishes for us and for my kingdom. 
May God give you long life and health and give your people peace and repose. 

I have spoken with M. Harrington concerning all issues between both our 
peoples. When he told me that he was now returning to England, I said to him 
that I would be pleased if he could settle all our affairs before coming back. 
And now, may the Queen receive him well. 


13 Tn current Amharic a monarch would not be referred to by the term @nfl¢- but rather by 
"C" *r) 

14 There is a clear hesitation in Menelik’s reading at this pomt. He says: CA 7710.1 1 
АЛИЙ : (hesitation) hb + 57423-7 н. He was obviously misreading his text 
because the phrase as it stands does not make sense. Could the text have read &A2720.11 1 
АЛИЙ : 797r УЛАД 10 “If во, the translation would be ‘... Victoria, Empress of the 
English people’. In some other documents (see, for instance, Ullendorff, RSE, xxu, 1966, 127) 
the Queen is referred to as FAFIALNGT : C€ECA'7 EK: 1 JIT г PUI 1 AST 1 
«зрә п It is possible that the reading ш the present text could have been ааг to this. 

15 The form used nowadays in such a context would be (i £.CiY'$ rather than ALCOA” s. 

16 lit. * of the honoured Queen ’. 

17 The use of the word #от{ү9]7 Р from Ает{ү}у ‘to praise’, ‘to thank’ here is peculiar. 
One would have expected LATP or SNPAY from (un ‘to give’, ' to reward ’ in accordance 
with commonly accepted Amhario usage. [See, however, Guidi, Vocabolario amarico, col. ТТ. E. U.] 
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Furthermore, we have told M. Harrington about Matamma, how our great 
king!5 and many of our compatriots died there for their religious zeal.1® 
I have hopes that you will help us in having the English government recognize 
this city for us.?° 

May God help us that Ethiopia and England may remain in peace and 
friendship. Having said this, I extend my greetings of respect to your 
great people. 

п 


І, Шере Taitu, Light of Ethiopia,? вау to™ the very honoured Queen 
Victoria, the great Queen of the English... 23 May God give you health. 
Your phonograph has reached me. With great pleasure I listened to you (as if) 
you were beside me. And now, since God has willed to bring my voice to the 
ear of the honoured Queen, I declare 4... that God give you health and 
long life. 

May God keep you many years in good health. 


18 Emperor Yohannes IV (1872-89) who fell fighting the dervishes at the battle of Matamma. 

1* AAU, the word here translated as ‘ zeal ’, would nowadays rarely, if ever, be used in this 
sense but in the meaning of ‘ spite’, ‘ stubbornness ’. 

*? Harrington confirms this. He states that Menelik said to him ‘I merely ask your govern- 
ment, for friendship’s sake, to let me have Matamma, on account of the Christians there. 
King John was Killed there, and the blood of many of my people has been spilt there, and it 18 
for these reasons we wish to have it’ (from FO 403/284, Harrington to Cromer, 26 May 1899, 
as quoted in H. G. Marcus, JAH, 1v, 1, 1963, 90). 

"CUT 1 HATER : ‘Light of Ethiopia’ is the legend on Taitu's seal. See Guebre 
Bellaseio's Chronique du règne de Ménéhk II, Paris, 1930, 1, 273. 

** In the phrase ЛА) : fhAs- « the position of the A- is certainly unusual. The normal 
order is A? 1 ANN 1 as in Menelik's message above. 

3 Т have been unable to identify from the recording the word between ерд 1 and 


ALA dec. The context would seem to suggest 574» 3-7]- ш which case, of course, the word 
before it would have to be emended to 7942F 1. 

14 The use олоод 2-AU- ‘I declare’ or ‘I notify ' here is rather odd. One would expect 
in such в context a word like Aao% Au- ‘I wish’. There is another unidentifiable word here, 
but the context does not give much help. 
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By J. D. LATHAM 


Throughout the ages from antiquity until modern times the extraordinary 
prowess of the horse-archers of Asia has excited wonder and admiration in 
those who have had the opportunity of observing them in action or of hearing 
of their feats. From the comments of observers and historians, therefore, 
a reasonably instructive account of their capabilities might be assembled. 
There can be no doubt, on the other hand, that a picture based solely on data 
of this kind would have its limitations in that it would capture the impression 
of what the eye perceived rather than reproduce the details of technique which 
alone can enable us to distinguish between fact and fiction or probable and 
improbable in the accounts of our witnesses. By a happy chance the evidence 
of a Mamlük writer goes far to fill the lacuna. The source of the testimony is a 
technical treatise bearing on the training of archers. Entitled Kitab ghunyat 
al-tullab fi ma'rifat al-ramy bi ’l-nushshab,* the work was written circa 769/ 
1368 by a certain Taybugha 'l-Baklamishi "l-Yünani, about whom we know 
almost nothing beyond what can be gleaned from his treatise. Unlike many 
Arabic technical manuals of а similar kind dating from the later Middle Ages, 
the Ghunya will bear examination by the expert; for Taybughà has an 
essentially practical mind and a complete grasp of his subject-matter. To judge 
from the number of extant MSS—17 are traceable in published works of 
reference —the work would appear to have been long esteemed throughout the 
Middle East as an authoritative source of instruction, and it may be surmised 
that Taybugha’s own words provide a clue to one of the reasons for its 
popularity : * Since archery and riding are enjoined by authentic command of 
the Prophet and since I knew of no work by any predecessor on the subject of 
shooting from horseback I felt I should accord the two &ccomplishments joint 
treatment in & single work, seeking thereby to comply with the command of 
God and His Messenger and to render a service to those of my brethren who 
campaign and fight in the jshad "3 


1 The treatise consiste of a didactic poem (urjüza) and prose commentary and was written 
for the sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf Sha'b&n (764-78/1363-76). There are & number of MSS which 
either purport to be or are, with or without acknowledgement, modified or expanded versions 
of it. In some cases the title is lacking or differs to a greater or lesser degree from that indicated. 
On the basis of some 15 MSS I have prepared in collaboration with Lt.-Cdr. W. F. Paterson, R.N. 
a readable English adaptation and technical exposition of the Ghunya (at present in the 
press for publication by the Holland Presa, London, under the title Saracen archery). The М8 
from which I shall mainly quote is British Museum Add. 23489. Where this 18 not the case the 
relevant MS will be cited. 

з viz. that he was domiciled in Syria and was handicapped by his barbaric Arabic (‘ujmat 
al-lisan). He was most probably the Taybugh& b. ‘Abd Allah mentioned by Ibn Hajar as being 
a celebrated warrior who died in prison m Aleppo in a.u. 797 (Inba’ al-ghumr, Bodleian MS 
Huntington 123, fo. 1298. 

3 Ghunya, fo. 9b. 
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By way of introduction to the relevant section of the Ghunya the author 
defines the scope of his subject thus : 4 
‘ According to the traditional teaching propounded both by Turks and 
horsemen trained in the art of mounted combat,’ shooting as practised by 
men on horseback falls into two [main] classes: that wherein the shot is 
directed downwards, which is termed qayqaj [gighaj], and that known as 
qabag wherein one shoots up into the sky. Both classes are fundamentally 
alike in that each requires the rider first to bring his mount to a canter 
(бату), next to put it to the gallop (satwg), and then, after shooting in mid- 
career, to conclude by wheeling (jawalan) [at the end of the course] ’. 
Before proceeding to points of technical detail it seems appropriate first to 
consider more closely what our author describes as the two classes of shooting 
and examine the terms applied to them. 


Qabaq 

As regards gabag-shooting, something of the history of the exercise in 
Mamlük times has been outlined by Professor David Ayalon in his instructive 
paper ‘ Notes on the furiisiyya exercises and games in the Mamluk sultanate ?.8 
From this scholar’s notes and my own reading both of Taybugha’s text and 
other sources of information it is possible to draw certain conclusions, In the 
first place, the weight of evidence indicates that the exercise consisted in 
shooting from horseback at an elevated target affixed to the top of a mast. 
From its name (< Turk. gabág/kabak ‘ gourd’) we may take it that the mark 
was originally a gourd proper as opposed to the more sophisticated kinds of 
target which later went under the same name. Although I have hitherto been 
unable to turn up any written account of its early history, there seems no 
reason to doubt the assertion that ‘ shooting the gourd’ was introduced to the 
Middle East from Central Asia where it was practised by the Tiirkmens and 
Mongols.” As for raison d'étre, it is a plausible hypothesis that it arose from the 
need to hunt birds from horseback since birds of the right size and kind would 
have been required not only for food, but also for feathers with which to fletch 
arrows.9 ‘ The Tartar chieftains ’, asserts the Chinese poet, ' shoot so well that 
the birds are afraid to fly.” * If acceptable the hypothesis may be carried a 
stage further with the suggestion that a pole surmounted by a suitable target 
as simple as a bundle of rags and straw would be erected by a nomad encamp- 
ment and used for the purposes of instruction, practice, and amusement. 


* ibid., 61-628. This 1s the free translation of a composite version based on verses of the 
чїўйта and the commentary. The technical terms are those of straightforward prose usage. 

5 An expanded rendering of fursün. ‘ Horsemen’ is inadequate and * Inights’ misleading. 

* In U. Heyd (ed.), Studies in Islamic history and civilization (Scripta Hiercsolymitana, тх), 
Jerusalem, 1961, 31-62. 

7 of. Istanbul MS Topkapı Saray: Muzesi Kutuphanesi, III. Ahmet 2608, fo. 77b ; British 
Mus. MS Or. 1358, fo. 122a ; Bodleian MS Huntington 208, fo. 76a. 

* Those of eagles and vultures are recommended by Taybughi, Ghunya, 31a. 

> А. Waley (tr.), Chinese poems, London, 1946, 128. 
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For, since marksmanship can only be achieved by dint of constant practice 
some kind of facility must have been devised even from the earliest times. 

From the part originally consisting of the gourd the use of the term qabag 
seams to have been transferred to the whole consisting of the mast together 
with its target and to have been replaced in the sense © кошта? by the Arabic 
equivalent gar‘a. Such at any rate is the impression left by the comments of 
Ibn Taghribirdi who, as the son of & distinguished commander-in-chief, i8 & 
credible witness in this matter. According to this writer, the qabag was a large 
pole surmounted by а gourd (gara) made of gold or silver and housing a dove.!? 
То free the bird from its mast-top prison with an arrow would earn the shooter 
not only a befitting robe of honour, but also the precious саре’. Since we 
have it from more than one source that horse-archers would vie with one 
another on high days and holidays to prove their marksmanship in the manner 
described we can see that though the mark for purposes of training routine may 
well have been an ordinary gourd nothing so simple sufficed for ceremonial 
occasions. 

A different definition of the sport is given by Ibn Taghribirdi’s older con- 
temporary, Maqrizi. His understanding of the term qabaq was a high mast 
(khashaba) surmounted by a wooden ring or hoop, through which archers shot 
at a target. Whether his archers were mounted or not is not wholly clear. 
To Ayalon the words wa-tagifu ’Lrumatu bi-qisiyyihà wa-tarmi bi *l-sthams jawfa 
l-d@ ira 18 mean ‘the marksmen stood [my italics] and shot through a hollow 
in the circle ’,14 and this suggests that the archers were on foot. But is this the 
case ? In the first place, the verb wagafa may mean not only ' to stand ’, but 
also ‘ to come to a halt’. In the second place, tagifu by itself does not necessarily 
mean that the archers were on foot; it may mean merely that they were 
stationary on their mounts. Thirdly, can we be certain that the text is com- 
pletely sound, having regard to the many other errors that can be found in the 
published texts of the Khitaj? If we remove the conjunction from tarmi the 
construction would be exactly parallel to that used by Maqrizi а line or 
two earlier where he writes wa-tagifu ’l-umara’u wa ’l-mamaliku ’l-suljantyya 
tusübiqu bi "L-khayl.!5 Here our verb clearly has nothing to do with standing or 
halting, but merely indicates repeated or continuous action. Whatever the 
truth of the matter, the historian’s substitution of a hoop for the gourd induces 
the speculation that he may have confused some means of practice with 
gabaq-shooting proper. That horse-archers shot through hoops on spears for 
practice is certain; it is an exercise recommended even in the Ghunya.1® 
What seems most probable is that in addition to its particular and restricted 
sense the expression ‘ gabag-shooting’ was employed in a looser and more 
general sense such as ‘shooting at an elevated target’. It is so used in the 


10 Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujüm (Cairo ed.), упт, 6; cf. BM MS Or. 1358, fo. 122b ; Bodleian MS 
Huntington 208, fo. 76a. з jbid. 1а Khétaf, т, Cairo, 1325/1907, 180. 
18 ibid., 1. 19. 14 art. oit., 55. 15 Joe. oit., l. 17. 16 Ghunya, T3b. 
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Ghunya. Nevertheless, even in that work, ‘ from horseback’ is always implied, 
if not expressed, and there is no good reason to suppose that this is not the case 
in Maqrizi. As regards the target, on the other hand, this was a detail which 
we need not assume to have been invariable. Certainly in later times and in 
Persia and Turkey it could be a melon, gold cup, trencher filled with coin, or, 
when the occasion arose, the head of a rebel.!? 

As Ayalon rightly points out, gabag-shooting enjoyed great popularity 
during the first Mamlük period (648-784/1250-1382) and was in its hey-day 
in the sultanates of Baybars I, Qalàün, and al-Ashraf al-Khalil, ie. from 
668/1260 to 694/1296. It was often attended with much pomp and ceremonial 
at the births and circumcisions of the sons of sultans or grand amirs. Although 
in the Circassian period its popularity seems to have waned, probably for want of 
skilled practitioners, the sport appears to have flourished in the eastern sector 
of the Islamic world far beyond the Middle Ages. The Maydan-i Shah in 
Isfahan, for instance, is frequently mentioned in this connexion, and we have 
more than one account of the dexterity of archers there. The following account 
by а French Huguenot traveller of the seventeenth century is characteristic : 19 

“In the midst of the piazza stands a kind of May-Pole, or Mast of a Ship, 
where the People exercise Shooting at Birds. When the King comes to 
shoot, they set à Cup of Gold upon the top of the Mast, which he is to strike 
down with an Arrow. To which purpose he must ride full speed, nor is he 
permitted to shoot till he has past the May-Pole, turning himself upon the 
crupper of his Horse. ... The Cup belongs to him that strikes it down; 
and I have seen Sha-Sefi . . . in five Courses strike down three Cups...’. 

From a purely military angle the main purpose of gabaq-shooting must have 
lain in its usefulness as a means of developing the skill and agility of horse- 
archers. Some impression of the dexterity attainable may be formed from the 
following piece of information. In 692/1293 Amir Badr al-Din al-Baysari is 
said to have devised a saddle with a very low back (that of the normal saddle 
would be well raised) which he used for gabag-shooting at one of the big festivals. 
When he drew level with the mast and, contrary to normal practice, overshot 
it without having loosed his shaft, it was thought that he had lost his oppor- 
tunity to shoot. Suddenly, however, he leaned right back with his head on 
his horse’s rump and, shooting from the supine position, hit and broke the 
gourd.’ Busbecq’s assessment of the military value of qabag is of especial 
interest : 20 

‘They [Turks of the sixteenth century] have a Custom derived from the 

Parthians, that they counterfeit flying away on Horseback and presently 

turn back and kill their unwary Pursuers. The way they learn to do it, 


1? The narratives of European travellers are most informative in this respeot. 

18 Quoted by E. Crawshay Willams, Across Persia, London, 1907, 281-2; of. F. B. Bradley- 
Birt, Through Persia from the Gulf to the Caspian, London, 1909, 266-7, where the height of the 
mast is put at some 25 feet. 

19 of. Ayalon, art. cit., 55-6, and references, п. 137. 

39 Embassy into Turkey, London, 1694, 210-11. 
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is this: They erect an High Pole, almost in plain Ground, with a Brass 
globe atop of it; about this they spur their Horses, and having got & little 
beyond, the Horse still Galloping, they presently turn about, and flying 
along, shoot an Arrow into that Globe. The frequent use hereof makes 
them to expect, that their Bow being turned in their flight, their unwary 
Enemy is shot through ’. 


Qsqaj/ Qighaj 

By Taybughà this term is used to mean either an exercise in which а 
mounted archer, shooting parallel to his left thigh, direots his shot at в ground 
target, or any kind of shooting in which such an archer directs his shot 
downwards.?? In neither of these senses is the word recorded in any dictionary 
of my aequaintance, be it Arabic, Persian, or Turkish. There are, however, 
certain MS glosses according to which it derives from в Turkish word meaning 
‘slant, slanting, inclined, sloping, oblique’ (ta'rib, mwarrab, ma’sl).*4 If it is 
justifiable, as seems likely, to associate the borrowing with the Turkish qiyyaé 
in the sense ‘ slope of a roof’ or ‘ out of true’ (Radloff, п, col. 692), then the 
spellings gayghaj or gighaj which occur in а number of MSS are preferable from 
the point of view of phonetic transcription to gaygaj or giqaj which are found 
in others. Reinaud, transliterating with partial vowelling, renders the term 
kycadj?* and he may not be unjustified; for ky-kaj is encountered in Lady 
Sheil's Glimpses of life and manners in Persia.*® At all events, there is nothing 
unusual about the shift gh > q which is a common enough feature even in the 
Beduin dialects. 

Whether the word was originally intended to describe the action of shooting 
in an inclined plane or the position of an archer when making the shot is unclear. 
If we accept the first possibility as the more likely, the term would presumably 
be intended to convey the notion that the shot is made through, rather than in, 
the horizontal plane. The same, of course, may be said of a gabag shot, but 
since shooting downwards from horseback at a target at ground level is of 
greater practical importance both in hunting and in battle, it is likely to have 
antedated qabaq-shooting and therefore established a prior claim to the descrip- 
tion. Be that as it may, what is fairly certain is that its original meaning was 
gradually lost; for in a number of MS sources I have examined both the 
grammatical treatment of the word and the context suggest that it denoted 
some kind of target. Reinaud also formed this impression,’ and from evidence 
at his disposal inclined to the view that it was a butt made of a wicker basket 


11 Ghunya, 68a. з ibid., 61b. 

зз In Dory, Supplément, s.v., we have the vague definition * espèce d'exercice militaire ’ 
(based on Reinaud ; see below). 

*4 Bee, for example, Bodleian MS Huntington 208, fo. 76b. 

15 M. Reinaud, ‘ De l'art militaire chez les arabes au moyen &ge ^; JA, туе Sér., хп, sept. 
1848, 220-1. 

з London, 1856, 78. 

a7 art. cit., 221. 
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filled with sand. The explanation that springs most readily to mind is that it 
is a matter of semantic.development ; for it is not difficult to see how qighaj by 
analogy with gabag could come to denote the target, and equally how qighaj- 
shooting acquired the looser and more general sense 'shooting downwards 
from horseback ?.?8 

Although Taybughà makes no direct referenco to the range at which the 
target was engaged in the gighaj exercise in which the archer shot parallel to his 
left thigh, a rider half standing in his stirrups with a slight forward lean 2° 
would have had his mark almost directly beneath his left knee at the moment 
of loosing. The practical value of this form of shooting is obvious, and it is 
almost otiose to point out its relevance to hunting and warfare. From a military 
view-point the ability to engage an awkwardly situated ground target would 
be essential in a horse-archer. Let us envisage a situation, for instance, in 
which the mounted warrior suddenly finds himself on top of an enemy just 
unhorsed and either lying on the ground or just rising beneath onrushing 
hooves. With a loaded bow and no time to take up his sword or mace the man 
in the saddle could only dispatch his foe with а rapid shot at an awkward angle. 

Between the upward and downward forms of shooting, Taybugha tells us, 
there was a third form, by which he must mean shooting in a horizontal, or 
almost horizontal, plane.3° The classification is not pedantic; for, whereas 
considerable contortion is required to be able to shoot either almost directly 
upwards or downwards, the body is reasonably erect when the shooting is 
horizontal. To anyone able to shoot accurately upwards or downwards any 
shot that was approximately horizontal must have seemed child’s play by 
comparison. 

Having disposed of preliminaries and sketched a general picture of our 
subject, let us now fill in as much detail as we can from the Ghunya. 

As regards the length of the course or field (maydan), a distance not exceeding 
180 armspans (about 284 yards) * and no less than 60 (about 131 yards) is 
recommended with the observation that the shorter the course, the greater the 
skill demanded of the archer.?* An even surface is required, and for the sake of 
stability, the ground should be in fit condition underfoot.” In the event of 
there being an incline, the approach to the target should follow the ascent.34 
Where there is wind, it should preferably be a cross-wind, or, failing that, a 
following wind.9* The course should be divided into three equal parts with the 
mark (‘alama) situated at the end of the second,** ie. at a point two-thirds 
away from the start. 

Before entering the lists the archer should take certain precautions and 
equip himself with certain accoutrements. Thus he should never ride an 


15 Ghunya, 68a. 1? ibid., 66a—b. 30 ibid., 68a. 
21 In Arabic the term ba‘ is used. 3 Ghunya, 74a. 
э ibid., 72a-b. 34 ibid., 72b. 35 ibid. 36 ibid., 73b. 
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untried horse 3" nor should he allow his mace to work loose.?? The shaft of the 
latter must be secured beneath the stirrup-leather lest, riding free, it hamper him 
or drop off.8° To guard against his mount’s tossing its head and galloping 
uncollectedly—in which event it may strike the rider in the chest or stumble 
and fall—he is advised to fit a martingale (sirifsdr 40). At the same time he 
should shorten the reins by tying в second knot below that uniting them at 
the top.4? They can then be slipped over the pommel. By followmg 
Taybugha’s advice in this matter, the rider would be able to control the animal 
the more effectively while his hands were otherwise occupied. To be sure of 
maintaining unbroken contact with the rems while shooting and of being able 
to take them up again without delay after completion of his shot, he should 
secure them to a retaining ring (mahbas) * on the third finger of the drawing- 
hand.*® This he does by means of a fine thong attached to a folded strap 
(musta‘an) 4° fitted under the rein-knot.*" То the same finger he should secure 
a switch ready for use in the event of his charger flagging in mid-career.4® The 
soundness of Taybugha’s counsel will be readily appreciated, if it be realized— 
as commonly it is not—that control of a horse is virtually lost when the reins 
are dropped. In modern cavalry practice the animal is trained to follow a 
straight course under such circumstances, and this policy may well have been 
attempted in past ages. 

Having entered the field, the archer canters over the first third of the 
course with the bow firmly grasped in his left hand as he prepares to nock and 
draw.:? The reins, caught in the centre, are held by the middle and third 
fingers of the same hand and remain there until he draws, at which moment 
they may be slipped.° As he breaks into a gallop upon reaching the second 
third of the field, he rises almost imperceptibly in his stirrups and leans forward 
slightly so that his navel just rests on the saddle-bow.5! Grasping his arrow 


37 ibid., 73a. 38 jbid., 64. з ibid. 

40 This word is undoubtedly from the Persian sar-afedr which is omitted from the usual 
Arabio dictionaries and defined in Persian lexica as ‘ a kind of head-stall ' or * head of the reins’, 
eto. In our text there is no doubt aa to ita meaning; it is explained. By some authorities the 
need for a martingale was evidently considered a bad fault in & horse-archer's mount (see, for 
example, BM MS Or. 1358, fo. 124a). 

41 Ghunya, 638. : 

4* Oriental reins were not sewn together but knotted at the rider’s end as can clearly be 
seen in miniatures. 

43 This was also done in polo. Cf. Ghunya, 63b. 

44 of. Dozy, Supplément, s.v. The meaning ' anneau ' ia given, but not the specialized sense 
which it has here. 

4» Ghunya, 048. 

45 The word (* aid’, literally ‘that to which one has recourse for help ") is not recorded in 
any dictionary known to me. According to some MSS, 1 was a fine leather strap about two 
handspans long—presumably when folded—and was not used by all archers (see, for example, 
BM М8 Or. 1358, fos. 124a-b). Apparently it could also be of cord (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 
MS Arabe 6160, fo. 40a). 

47 Ghunya, 63b. 48 ibid., 67b. 49 ibid., 73b—74a, 66a. 

50 jpid., 66a. 51 ibid., 66b. 
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like a stave a third of the way down the shaft,5* he draws it from his quiver 
and nocks.5? When nocked, its head should lie between the ears of his mount 
just clear of the animal’s head.5* He then draws. To the onlooker his actions 
of putting the horse to the gallop, nocking, drawing, and slipping the reins 
should present the appearance of a unity rather than a series of disconnected 
movements.55 Once at full draw and with his mount in full stride, the archer holds 
himself perfectly poised—as still as a soaring eagle or vulture—until he reaches 
the mark.5* When he draws level with the latter with his left stirrup slightly 
ahead, he looses and follows through. If his target is the qabag he should leave 
no less than an armspan (04°) between himself and the mast, and, as he looses, 
his eyes moving upwards over his horse’s croup should follow the shaft to its 
mark.*’ Directly he has made his shot, the bow is slung down on to the left 
forearm or upper arm with the string outside towards his back so that his left 
hand is free to take up the reins again.58 All the while the horse continues in 
full stride ; for there should be no slackening of pace, even after the loose, 
until the horse comes to the end of the course.5? When this point is reached, 
the horse is headed off to the left, and the exercise is complete.9? In the same 
kind of exercise a target at ground level is best engaged by overriding the mark 
by one armspan, swinging round, and shooting hard by the animal’s left 
hind thigh. 

Taybugha issues three important warnings. The first is against a purely 
technical error. If the archer has begun his approach and cannot make his shot 
to rule either because he has been too slow in nocking or for some equally valid 
reason such as overshooting the mark, he should not loose his shaft, but ease 
down his bow, if already drawn, and maintain the momentum of his charge to 
the end of the field ; for a mistimed shot is accounted a bad fault. The second 
warning is against the danger of coming into the field too closely behind a 
competitor and being unable, in the event of the latter’s falling, to avoid 
the obstruction.* The third is against the most serious danger to which the 
gabaq-shooter was exposed. ‘The closer the archer to the mast, he writes, 
‘the more skilful he must be. But great caution must be exercised because 
when he gives his mind to his shooting and slips his reins, his mount is liable to 
swerve and collide with it with fatal results to both horse and rider.’ % To 
stress his point Taybugha goes on to describe how he himself witnessed just 
such a fatal accident in Tripoli in Syria when an Amir of the Hunt, displaying 
his prowess as a horse-archer, momentarily took his mind off his charger which 
then plunged into the mast at speed, taking them both to their death.95 So 


51 This, he explains earlier in the Ghunya (42b), was the Turkish method of taking up an 
arrow (maska turbiyya). It was ' easier than other methods and а speedier way of drawing an 
arrow from the quiver when in hot pursmt of game ог an adversary’ (ВМ MS Or. 1358, 
fos. 65b—66a). 

53 Ghunya, 66b. 54 tbid., 66b-67a. 55 jbid., 67a. 58 ibid., 67a-b. 

9? ibid., 72a—b. 58 ibid., 71b. 5» ibid. «© ibid. el ibid., 74a. 

62 ibid., 68a. ® ibid., 72а. ** ibid., 72b. *5 ibid., 72b-73a. 
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great was the hazard of bumping into the mast that our author recommends а 
simple expedient for the novice: а gourd suspended from a rope slung between 
two masts on opposite sides of the field.99 
'The most problematical, and not the least important, part of Taybugha’s 
discourse on mounted archery is that dealing with the various kinds of shot 
that can be made. He himself avers that there are 17, but because the masters 
(al-ustadiin) are agreed that there are only 10 he takes the latter to be primary 
and all others to be secondary.®” From the text as it stands it is far from easy 
to determine with any certainty which are in fact the 10 primaries or to 
conjecture which are the 17 of the author. Moreover the matter is complicated 
by the fact that in some recensions there are said to be 15. The basic problem 
is to decide what criteria are applicable. Is a particular shot basic because the 
direction in which it is made is vital to the attainment of the maximum opera- 
tional field Or because of technique and posture ? Or by reason of a combina- 
tion of various factors ? It is not my intention here to pursue the question of 
classification ; it must suffice to list and comment upon the various possibilities 
presented by Taybugha. For the sake of convenience I group these according 
to numbers, but the fact that I do so should not be interpreted as an attempt 
to classify them according to any system envisaged by Taybugha : 
(1) To left flank, forward and downward.®* 
(2) To left flank, forward and upward.*? 
(3) In a horizontal plane,?? in which case the target would be level with 
the left shoulder. 
(4) Ahead with the bow, upper limb (yad al-qaws) to the right canted above 
the horse's neck.” 
(5) To right flank, forward and downward. Here the archer, having come 
to full draw, deftly brings his bow, lower limb (rijl al-qaws) first, over 
the horse's neck and shoots.?* l 
(6) To left flank rear, upward or downward with bow canted over the 
horse’s croup, the archer having swung round gracefully and effortlessly 
from the waist." 
(7) To left flank rear, upward or downward with bow vertical and just 
clear of the horse's flank."4 
(8) As (6) but on the right-hand side.?5 
(9) As (7) but on the right-hand side.79 
(10) To right or left flank rear from the nape of the neck. Here the archer 
brings the fully drawn bow right up over his head which he tucks in 
beneath the right forearm with the hand lodged in the nape. Alterna- 
tively, he may swivel the bow in his hand before drawing, bringing 
« the string to rest on the outside of his arm. He then brings his left 
forearm on to the nape and посів, locks, and draws with his right hand. ?* 


** ibid., 78a—b. 87 ibid., 67b-68a. 68 ibid., 68a. * ibid. 
70 ibid. 71 jbid., 68b. тї ibid., 68b-69a. 73 jbid., 69a. 
™ ibid., 69а—Ъ. "5 ibid., 69b. "5 ibid. 77 ibid., 69b-71a. 
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(11) To right or left flank forward and downward from the nape, using the 
technique outlined in (10).79 

(12) Beneath the horse's neck from right to left or vice versa. Here the 
archer discards the martingale, draws, holds, and twists his left arm 
to suit the awkward angle.?? 





Fic. 1. Schematic operational field of horse-archer (viewed from above). 


Shots (8) апа (9) may reasonably be discounted as forms of shooting far too 
difficult to be accounted basic, and indeed their difficulty is admitted by 
Taybughà himself.$? For the ambidexterous there is no problem, of course, but 
nowhere in the Ghunya is there any suggestion that archers should be trained 
in the use of both hands. 


, 


78 ibid., 70a—b. 79 ibid., 71a. 

8° His use of the word ‘asir for ' difficult ’ is almost certainly the cause of confusion for those 
who came after. It emerges in many MSS as ‘ashr ‘10’ and efforts are made to square the 
enumeration of types of shot with the resulting total. 
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The technique of shooting from the nape is termed j.rm.ka by Taybugha. 
Its etymology is not given, but a tentative solution is that it derives from the 
Turkish adjective батрїў (> jarbak > jarmak) ‘awry’ to which the Arabic 
adjectival -z has been suffixed. This would make excellent sense, for by 
anchoring the drawing-hand in the nape the line of the атто is deflected, 
albeit deliberately, to the right of the line of sight in order to engage a target 
unattainable by means of the normal draw to the chin or face. 

Unless trained from boyhood in this technique a Western archer will experi- 
ence great difficulty with it. Apart from the contortion involved, accuracy 
presents a major problem. The archer cannot aim in the normal way by 
looking along his arrow to orientate the shot since there is a relatively large 
lateral displacement of the shaft from the line of sight. Instinct, practice, and 
experience must be the answer. Assuming competence, the advantage of the 
method is that it increases the lateral angle over which a rider can engage a 
target and is of positive merit for shooting at close range when one is almost 
immediately above the target. 

Some mention of the technique is contained in de Bertier, Cordier, and 
Guglielmini, Le tir à l'arc, Paris, 1900,81 where it is stated, contrary to the 
information supplied in the Ghunya, that the string must of necessity lie outside 
the left arm. Attention is drawn to the support afforded the drawing-hand by 
the neck which allows the use of a very strong bow, and the view is taken by the 
authors that the horseman’s position favours this kind of shooting, which is 
the only easy way of engaging a target to the rear. What is most interesting 
is the statement on the authority of a contemporary traveller that the technique 
was still used in Turkistan. The informant bad observed that the horsemen of 
that area showed great skill in using either hand in this way. 

The only other point which need be made here is that it requires almost 
unbelievable prowess to shoot under a horse’s neck as suggested in (12). Ina 
practical trial, a circus rider (also able to shoot) found it almost impossible to 
loose without striking the horse. 82 


41 pp. 9-10. I am mdebted for this reference to my friend Lt.-Cdr. W. F. Paterson and take 
the opportunity here to acknowledge his invaluable assistance on ponte of technical detail 
which would otherwise have eluded me. 

ва Through the kandness and co-operation of Lt.-Cdr. Paterson all Taybughü's recommenda- 
tions have been put to the test. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PERSIAN LACQUER 
DOOR AND SOME PROBLEMS OF SAFAVID 
LACQUER-PAINTED DOORS 


By G. FEHÉRVÁRI 
(PLATES 1-ХП) 


A few years ago the author was invited to inspect a Persian door which at 
that time was on a farm in Oxfordshire. It was found to be a fine decorated 
lacquer-painted door, and the Department of Eastern Art at the Ashmolean 
Museum in Oxford sought and obtained, the permission of the owner, Martyn 
Skinner, Esq., to exhibit the door on loan at the Museum, where it remained 
on display for nearly two years between 1962 and 1964. It is now back in the 
owner's possession at Ilex House, Fitzhead, Taunton, Somerset.1 

When the door was first examined by the author he considered it to be of 
the late seventeenth century, although subsequently some scholars suggested a 
somewhat earlier date. The question of its date on the one hand, and the fine 
craftsmanship and the beautiful decoration on the other, justify a detailed study 
of this door in particular and & brief examination of Persian lacquer-painted 
doors in general. This door not only widens our knowledge of Safavid painting, 
but may also throw new light on the very much neglected field of Persian 
lacquer works. These doors, of course, have to be examined in connexion with 
other lacquer works of the Safavid period and other related arts, such as 
miniature painting, bookbinding, textile art, and even that of the contemporary 
Persian metalwork. 

The Skinner door measures 46-4 cm. in width and 181-6 cm. in height, and 
is made of the wood of the Oriental plane tree. It has two wings, each divided 
into an elongated central panel and two smaller square ones above and below 
(plate 1). The decoration is painted in gold, red, blue, and green on a brownish- 
red background. The decoration of the elongated panels is composed of a large 
centrally placed lobed medallion to which are attached horizontal cartouches 
above and below with small lobed medallions at both ends. The whole decorative 
scheme is set within a lobed double arch. The small, nearly square panels on 
the top and at the bottom are filled by centrally placed compartments set in 
lobed medallions. The frame of the panels is richly decorated with painting. 
The left wing seems to be in a better state of preservation than the right, where 
the painting, particularly in the lower part, is somewhat faded. 

Turning to the details of the design, we first examine the central elongated 
panels, to which the artist or artists devoted much care and attention. The eyes 
are caught by the paintings of the centrally placed lobed and vertically elongated 


1 The author wishes to express his sincere gratitude to Mr. Skinner, for allowing him to study 
and publish this important piece of Persian lacquer work. His thanks are also due to Mr. В. W. 
Robinson, Keeper of the Department of Metalwork, Victoria and Albert Museum, for reading the 
manuscript and offering many valuable suggestions. 
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medallions (plate п (a, b)). These represent revellers on the terrace of a palace. 
The two paintings are treated like double-page manuscript miniatures, and 
obviously continue similar themes. On the left medallion (plate п (a)) there is 
a nobleman, most probably в sovereign, sitting on a cushion leaning with his 
left arm against the fence of the terrace, being entertained by musicians and 
dancers. His face is not quite clear, but it is evident that he has a long beard 
and must be a rather elderly man. The seven figures around him, all dancers 
and musicians, are young men and women. The musician with the long-necked 
lute to the left of the sovereign, judging from his dark face and his different 
costume, is probably an Indian. There is a long-necked bottle in the centre and 
a goblet ; a ewer is shown behind the young dancing lady on the right and a cup 
and saucer in the foreground. The pavement is tiled and the wall behind. is 
decorated by what appear to be faience tiles. The door behind the ruler is a 
two-winged painted wooden door, probably of a garden pavilion, with a well- 
carved parapet on the top. The panel above the door bears an inscription. 

The central medallion on the right wing (plate п (b)) depicts a young man, 
most likely a prince, entertained again by seven musicians and dancers. 
Details of the personages are very similar to those on the left medallion, but the 
decoration of the wall and the door in the background is more elaborate. The 
inscription above the door seems to be the first part of the two inscriptions and 
reads as follows : 


right panel : ji rae ОШ дүе 5 
left panel : OBL 4 ОШЫЙ су lel 
(R) ‘In the time of the great Sultan, the 
(L) Sultan, son of the Sultan and the Khaqan ’. 

The title in the inscription may be an indication that the person entertained 
in the left medallion represents a Shah.? That the two inscriptions belong 
together is made clear by the position of the definite article of the word sulfan at 
the end of the right panel. 

That these two identical scenes take place in the open air is indicated by 
the trees in the background and by the Chinese cloud patterns above. 

The cartouches which are attached to the elongated ends above and below 
the central medallions (plate п (a, Б)) represent hunting scenes. Each of them 
shows two horsemen in the pursuit of game of different kinds. In detail they 
are all different, not only in their actions, but much more in the treatment and 
decoration of the garments and the scenery. 

The lobed medallions at the extreme ends of the panels, above and below, 
each depict two personages. That on the upper left medallion (plate ш (а)) 
shows а young man playing on a sar, while a young seated lady is pouring 
wine into & cup she holds in her right hand. The lower medallion on the left 
panel (plate п (а)) is identical with the upper one except that there it is the 


2 See further below, p. 271. 
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young lady who plays left-handed on the sitār and the young man who pours 
the wine into a cup in his left hand. 

The upper right medallion (plate п (Б)) is to some extent a parallel to those 
on the left. Here, however, the cross-legged seated person is an elderly man 
with a long moustache, holding a star in his night hand. The kneeling young 
man offers him в cup and holds a bottle in his left hand. There are more cups 
and a ewer on a tray in the foreground. The lower right medallion (plate ш (b)) 
is almost identical with that on the lower left, but here both persons hold cups 
in their hands and there is also a long-necked bottle in the left hand of the person 
on the right. 

The rest of the fields of the two elongated panels around these medallions 
and cartouches are filled by well-drawn trees—mainly weeping willows—with 
birds perching on the branches, a snake coiled in a tree, and storks, gazelles, 
hons, tigers, wild goats, dragons, and simurghs freely distributed. The right 
panel on its lower part shows a pool with wild ducks swimming in the calm water 
while a wolf attacks a fox on the bank; to the tight of these is a curious 
standing bear (?), which apparently holds a rock over its head (plate пт (5)). 
The whole scenery seems to represent a jungle, or symbolizes paradise as in 
contemporary garden-carpets.? 

The spandrels of the two elongated panels are decorated with finely drawn 
arabesques and floral patterns (plate ш (a, b)). 

The small upper and lower square panels, as has already been mentioned, 
are filled by centrally placed compartments (in the form of rectangles with 
engrailed projections) and set within lobed medallions (plate rv (a-d)). Each of 
these compartments depicts a differently drawn person. The upper left 
(plate rv (a)) shows a kneeling youth holding a cup in his left hand, a flask in his 
right. There is a long-necked bottle in front of him. The compartment on the 
lower left (plate rv (b)) represents а man drinking, holding his cup in his right 
hand and a book in his left. Opposite above (plate rv (c)) there is a young man 
seated, with a bottle in front of him and holding в cup in his left hand. The 
lower right compartment (plate rv (d)) represents a young lady with a large 
head-dress, holding a flower in her right hand. The rest of the four panels outside 
these compartments are filled—just as aro the elongated panels—with trees, 
flowers, birds, and animals. 

АП the panels are framed by a narrow border comprising two intertwined 
floral scrolls. The rest of the door is covered by floral designs, animals, and 
birds all painted in gold against a black background, and reminding us of the 
decoration in the margins (hashtya) of contemporary manuscripts.‘ There is a 
wavy pattern at the two outer edges of the door. Finally, the narrow flange 
attached to the left wing (plate 1) again shows intertwined floral scrolls and two 
standing human figures above and below against a scroll background. 


з For garden-carpets see А. U. Pope (ed.), Survey of Persian art (afterwards referred to as 
Survey), VL, plates 1116, 1127-33. 

* For marginal drawings, seo Richard Ettinghausen, ‘ Manuscript illumination ’, Survey, ш, 
р. 1971. 
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From this detailed description of the door two important questions arise : 

(a) what do the two central medallions represent ? 

(b) what is the date of the door ? 

The answer to the second question is more complex, and it is attempted in 
the second part of this study. To answer the first question the possible connexion 
between the figures and the inscription must be investigated. It may be 
mentioned here in advance that the subject of these two central medallions is 
not at all unique ; it appears—as will be discussed further below—on a number 
of lacquer-painted doors of the same style. 

Professor Khanbaba Bayani of the University of Tehran has kindly called 
the author’s attention to the fact that the epithet in the inscription al-Sultán 
ibn al-Sultan wa "l-Khágün refers to Shah Tahmasp I (930-84/1524~76), the 
second ruler of the Safavid dynasty.’ This suggestion seems to be further 
supported by the way the person is represented, as an old man with a beard. 
Tt is well known that Shah Tahmasp I reigned for the long period of 51$ years, 
and that of the Safavid rulers only Shah Tahmasp I and Shah ‘Abbas I died in 
old age. The latter ruler, however, was famous for his long moustache, which 
always appeared on his portraits.* 

A similar epithet appears in a miniature representing the coronation of 
Khusraw from a MS of the Khamsa of Nizàmi, dated (946—50/1539—43) and 
signed by Mirak. Here the epithet ends with the name of Shah Tahmasp.’? Thus 
it seems that the inscription may indeed refer to Shah Tahmasp I, and that the 
figure on the left medallion represents the Shah. 

One might then think that the young man on the right medallion depicts one 
of the Safavid princes. There is, however, a small detail in the representation 
which perhaps suggests в different conclusion. This is the presence of an Indian 
musician on the left panel. As is known, Shah Tahmisp I's name in history is 
associated—among other things—with his having granted political asylum to 
Humayin, the emperor of Mughal India. Notwithstanding this unfortunate 
Mughal emperor’s short and unhappy stay in the royal Court at Qazvin, it led 
to a strong and prevailing influence on Mughal art, particularly painting, and 
was also frequently mentioned and favourably interpreted by Persian historians 
and exploited by Safavid artists.® 


5 The author wishes to thank Professor Khānbābā Bayüni for all his kind suggestions. 

* In a personal communication, B. W. Robinson pointe out that inscriptions over doorways 
are often found on buildings in miniature paintings even when no royal personage is present, and 
that when a definite prince or monarch is intended his name and titles are included in the 
inscription. In this case, however, the epithet . . . wa 'I-KAdgün may be considered as a definite 
indication of a particular individual. Mr. Robinson’s other point, the lack of the principal 
character’s investment with the attributes of royalty (e.g. the aigrette (Jiga) in his turban), has 
weight; but on the other hand the representation is not contemporary, and it does not fall 
within the more rigid conventions of the royal portrait made for court purposes. 

? of. F. R. Martin, The miniature painting and painters of Perna, India and Turkey, London, 
1912, п, plate 135. My attention was called to this miniature by my former student Dr. Asma 
Serajuddin. 

* of. Sukumar Ray, Humdytin in Persia, Caloutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1948. 
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Humayün stayed in Persia for slightly more than a year in 951-2/1544-5. 
When this emperor arrived in Qazvin the Shah was already in his summer camp 
in north-western Persia, somewhere between Zanjan and Sultaniya, where their 
first meeting took place. That was probably at the end of Jumada I 951/third 
week of August 1544.9 Great festivities were held on this occasion, and the 
scene has been immortalized, by an unknown artist, in one of the frescoes of the 
Chihil Sutün palace in Isfahan.° The subject on the fresco is understandably 
differently treated and presents a great number of figures ; but there, of course, 
it was intended to fill and decorate a large wall surface, while on the door, in a 
limited space, only the essential parts could be interpreted. Therefore, it seems, 
the central medallion may represent, at an even later remove, the same theme 
as the fresco in the Chihil Sutin: the banquet given by Shah Tahmasp I in 
honour of Humayin on his arrival in the Shah’s summer camp. It may well 
have been imitated on the Skinner door by a Safavid artist some time after the 
completion of the Chihil Sutin. 

Some smaller details on the door also call for closer examination, especially 
the garments and head-dresses of the figures. It has been observed that ‘ earlier 
Safawi painting can generally be recognized quickly by the details of the 
costume, among which the characteristic turban is the most conspicuous . . .'. 
While in the first half of the sixteenth century turbans were shown with a long 
red rod, the kulāh, later on these disappear and turbans become gradually 
larger. The turbans and garments on this door seem to represent the fashion of 
the seventeenth century. The turbans here are distinctly larger than those of 
the Shah Tahmasp I or Shah ‘Abbas I period, but smaller than those of the 
following century ; the turbans represented here are in fact of different types, 
for as B. W. Robinson points out, there is an attempt at an early Safavid baton 
turban in the lower medallion of plate m (b); others are more or less fanciful 
adaptations of earlier forms, some recalling the Uzbeg turban of Bukhara with 
conical kulah.18 

Another decorative detail—the kite-shaped leaves on the trees—does not 
appear, according to B. W. Robinson, in Persian miniature painting before the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 


Very little is known about the beginning of lacquer painting in Persia. It is 
certain that this was introduced from the Far East, probably from China, some 


? Sukumar Ray, op. cit., 26. 

10 Reproduced by Sir Percy Sykes, History of Persia, second ed., London, 1921, п, facing p. 164. 
It is also shown in Sukumar Ray, op. cit., facing p. 38. 

H Against this, however, is the fact that Humáyün is not elsewhere represented as olean- 
shaven (personal communication from B. W. Robmson). Again the separation m time may be 
responsible for a lack of precision in detail. 

12 Binyon, Wilkinson, and Gray, Persian msniature painting, London, 1933, 110. 

13 “Some details of the hunting figures (plate п (a, b)) may also be thought curious. The 
placing of the bow-strmg upwards in the bow-cases, and the outlines of the latter, are without 
precedent in Safavid paintmg, and might be thought to indicate a period when the wearing of 
the bow had fallen into desuetude ' (personal communication rom В. W. Robinson). 
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time during the Timürid period.14 The earliest known surviving lacquer works, 
however, date only from the first half of the sixteenth century. All these are 
book covers. The earliest example known to-day dates from 931/1024—525 The 
decoration of somewhat later sixteenth-century bindings is very similar in style 
to the decoration of the Skinner door and also to other doors which are classified 
below as style В. In particular the design shows в close resemblance in the 
central elongated panels outside the medallions and cartouches, and also in the 
frames.1° These sixteenth-century bookbindings were most probably made in 
Qazvin.!? 

From the early seventeenth century onwards lacquer paintings became more 
and more important and fashionable, and were applied on doors, boxes, mirror- 
cases, picture frames, etc. A flourishing school of lacquer painters must have 
existed in Shah Tahmasp T's court in Qazvin and later on under Shah ‘Abbas I 
in Isfahan. The late Professor Minorsky, referring to the ‘Alam-ara, mentioned 
the name of Mawlana Muzaffar ‘Ali, who was not only a famous calligraphist, 
but also excelled in lacquer work.1® 

The number of surviving lacquer works—and of doors in particular—is not 
very great, although а large number of doors and other types of lacquer-painted 
works are known to have been executed during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and at the beginning of this. The designs and craftsmanship of the 
latter—as will be shown below—are quite different and the quality never 
reaches the height of those of the preceding centuries. Apart from the door 
under discussion, some 40 doors are known to the author, all of which date from 
before the middle of the nineteenth century.!? 

Of these approximately 40 doors only four pairs are properly published. 
The first is a pair of doors in the Institute of Fine Arts in Detroit ; * the second 
pair is in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris ; * the third is in the Museum of 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence.3$ These three pairs of doors are 
attributed to the period of Shah ‘Abbas I. Finally, the fourth pair of doors is 


14 A, U. Pope and Phyllis Ackerman, ‘Islamic architecture, K. Timind’, Survey, п, 
pp. 1153-4; J. М. Upton and Phyllis Ackerman, Survey, тп, р. 2653 ff. 

15 Emil Gratz], ‘ Book covers’, Survey, пт, p. 1985. 

1* Similarity between sixteenth-century bindings and miniatures and seventeenth-century 
doors is not at all surprising, as the minor arte always lagged behind mimature painting (personal 
communication from B. W. Robinson). 

17 For other close examples cf. Survey, v, plates 968, 971 (a, b), 973, 974 (a, b), and 975 (a, b) ; 
also Friedrich Sarre, Islamic bookbsndings, London, 1928, plates xxvr-xxvii; Douglas Barrett, 
* Persian art 9th-19th centuries at the British Museum ’, Oriental Art, п, 2, 1949, p. 56, fig. 3; 
К. В. Gardner, ‘ Oriental bookbindings at the British Museum ’, Oriental Art, NS, 1x, 3, 1963, 
рр. 189-40, fig. 10; Ernst Kühnel, Zslamische Kleinkunst, Braunschweig, 1963, Abb. 34. 

18 V. Minorsky (tr.), Calligraphers and painters, Washington, 1969, 186. 

19 A list of Persian lacquer-painted doors known to the author is given in an appendix at the 
end of this article. 

зо A. C. Eastman, ‘Palace doors from the throne-room of Shah ‘Abbas’, Bull. Detroit 
Institute of Aris, уп, 1926, 49-52. 

21 Raymond Koechlin, ‘ Une porte persane ', Bull. des Musées de France, 1, 1929, 102-4. 

з M. A. B., ‘Doors from а Persian palace’, Bull. Rhode Island School of Design, xv, 1927, 
21—80. 
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in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. It was considered by М. 8. Dimand 
to date from the first half of the seventeenth century. 

The number of other published Safavid lacquer-painted objects is even less 
than that of lacquer doors, though presumably a great number must have 
survived. Of the Safavid lacquer works, the box of Shah ‘Abbas I in Berlin 
must be mentioned ; this is dated to 1018/1609, and ranks among the finest 
pieces of the period.?^ There is a lacquered mirror-case in the Institute of Fine 
Arts, Detroit, which is signed by the celebrated painter Riza ‘Abbasi, and 
accordingly dated to the period of Shah ‘Abbas 1.25 Finally, there is a lacquer- 
painted canteen in the Neue Hofburg Arms collection in Vienna, the date of 
which was suggested to be the middle of the sixteenth century.? 

While examining the date of the Skinner lacquer door, other published and 
unpublished doors must be taken into consideration. Careful study of these 
doors—listed in the appendix—seems to reveal four distinct styles, accordingly 
representing four different periods. These four styles are referred to here as 
A, B, C, and D. 

Style A is suggested here as chronologically the earliest. In this style the 
artists’ efforts were concentrated on the centrally placed miniatures, which—by 
convention—always depicted young couples or single figures in a garden 
(plate v). The rest of the door had gold dust decoration against a brownish-red 
lacquered background. There were further miniatures in the square panels 
above and below, representing solitary human figures. Details were very fine 
and carefully rendered, obviously the work of experienced artists with out- 
standing qualities. The essential characteristics of this style are the grandiose 
treatment of the subjects of the miniatures and the avoidance of overcrowding. 

This type of lacquer door with a centrally placed medallion, presenting 
couples or solitary human figures, appears in miniature painting as early as the 
period of Shah Rukh (807-50/1405-50). In a fifteenth-century copy of Rashid 
al-Din's Jams‘ al-tawartkh a door is depicted which may be a lacquer-painted 
door." The next example comes about a century later in a MS which dates 
from 927/1520, where a door is depicted in a garden kiosk.2® There is another 


? М.Б. Dimand, А handbook of Muhammadan art, third ed., New York, 1958, fig 68, pp. 122-3. 
Another pair of Persian lacquer doors, which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, was illustrated 
in Survey, v1, plate 1474. 

* Ernst Kuhnel, ‘ Die Laokstube Schah ‘Abbas І in der islamischen Abteilung der Staatlichen 
Museen ’, Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, LVI, 1937, 47—58. 

25 A. C. Eastman, ‘A Persian lacquered and painted mirror case’, Bull. Detroit Institute of 
Arts, уп, 1926, 90-2. 

** Wolfgang Bern, ‘ A Persian lacquer-painted canteen’, Ars Islamica, xv~xvt, 1951, 137-9. 
Just before this article went to press, Mr. В. Н. Pinder-Wilson called my attention to three 
lacquered pen-boxes which were made by the famous artist Muhammad Zaman at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Two of these were published by A. Ivanov, Soobshcheniya Gosudarst- 
vennogo Ermitazha (Leningrad), хуп, 1960, 52-3; and one m Sukhan (Tehran), x1-xu, 1341/ 
1962, 1007. 

37 E. Blochet, Les peintures des manuscrits orientaur de la Bibiothéque Nationale, Paris, 
1914-20, plate xvin. 

#5 F. R. Martin, op. cit., plate 103 (a). 
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-lacquer door in a miniature from a Khamsa of Nigàmi executed in Harat in 
928/1522, made for the Sultan of Bukhara, which was previously in the 
Goloubew collection in Рагів.%9 A further example is visible in another Khamsa 
of Nig&àmi MS of 1525.9 A similar door with red frame and blue panels with 
rosettes is depicted by Mirza ‘Ali in a Khamsa of Nig&mi dating from 946-50/ 
1539-43.5! Two more miniatures in a different Khamsa MS in the Freer Gallery 
of Art in Washington, dating from 955/1548, again depict lacquer doors.™ 
A 968/1560 Khamsa in the India Office Library represents a further lacquer- 
painted door.” One of the most interesting examples, however, appears in a 
Yusuf u Zulaykha MS in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, dating from 977 /1569. 
Here the door appears in three colours : the frames are in blue, the panels in red, 
and the medallions in gold (plate v1).34 Finally, a second Yisuf u Zulaykha MS 
of 978/1570 in the British Museum shows a similar lacquer-painted door which 
also belongs to style А.35 

To this style A seem to belong the above-mentioned lacquer doors in 
Detroit, Paris, and Providence. The first two pairs of these doors were believed 
to have come from the Chihil Sutün palace in Isfahan.°¢ The third pair of doors 
in Providence was said to have come from the palace of Haft Dast, built by 
Shah ‘Abbas II.?? 

There are a few more unpublished doors which are very similar to the 
above-mentioned three examples: there is a pair of doors in the Philadelphia 
University Museum ; there is a second pair in the William Rockhill Nelson 
Museum in Kansas City, Missouri; and three such pairs of doors are in the 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation in Lisbon (plate v). 

The decoration of these doors is very much in the style of sixteenth-century 
paintings, as are the garments of the figures represented on them. As we have 
seen, similar types of doors are apparent on sixteenth-century paintings, and 
that may point to a somewhat earlier date for these doors than was previously 
assumed. They may represent works of the Shah Tahmasp I (930-84/1524-76) 
and Shah ‘Abbas I (996-1038/1588-1629) periods, and may have been made in 
Qazvin and later in Isfahan. 

зә Ph. Walter Schulz, Die persisch-islamische Miniaturmaleres, Leipzig, 1914, plate 80 (b). 

зо B. W. Robinson, Persian miniature painting; from collections in the British Isles, London, 
1967, plate 18. 

31 L. Binyon, The poema of Nizami, London, 1928, plate хт. 

зз Q. D. Guest, Shiraz painting in the 16th century, Washington, 1949, plates 8 and 12. 

33 Guest, op. cit., plate 45 (a). 

34 Robinson, op. cit., plate 58, no. 46. 

35 Basil Gray, Persian painting, Lausanne, 1961, 144. 

зе The palace of Chihil Sutin was previously attributed to Shah ‘Abbas I (996-1038/ 
1588-1629), or more precisely to the time when Isfahin became the capital in 1006/1598. Cf. 
A. U. Pope, Survey, 11, p. 1192. Some 20 years ago inscriptions were revealed in the palace which 
gave the date of construction as 1057/1647, the reign of Shah ‘Abbas II (1052-77/1642-66). 
Cf. L. Honarfar, Historical monuments of Isfahan, Igfahün, 1964, 96-7 ; idem, Ganjina-yi агі 
tarikhi-ys Isfahan, Isfahan, 1844/1965, 557-8. 

37 M. A. B., art. cit., 27-80. There are two more pairs of doors which belong to this category . 
they were in the Kevorkian collection and were included in the catalogue of the Anderson 
Gallery, 1926 and 1927. 
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Style B is later in date, yet may come nearer to earlier miniature painting 
than style A. The design is always overcrowded.- This style can be further 
subdivided into three groups: style В 1 (transitional group), style В 2, and 
style B 3. 

Style B I is a direct continuation of style A. Figures are still drawn in large 
format, but a tendency to overcrowding is already apparent. In the elongated 
central panels there is more than one medallion, each displaying solitary human 
figures. The space between these medallions is filled by floral designs and 
arabesques, the whole being set within lobed arches above and below. The 
square panels on the top and bottom of the doors are decorated with fantastic 
animals and human figures. The frames—unlike those of style A—are not 
monochrome, but are filled by human figures, animals, trees, etc., all in the 
manner of manuscript marginal drawings. 

There are two pairs of doors known to the author which belong to this 
transitional group of style B 1: & pair of doors in the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore (plate уп); 2 and another pair in the Worcester (Mass. Art 
Museum.?? 

Style B 2: doors of this group form the bulk of style B, and the Skinner 
door belongs here. Overcrowding in this second group is more marked than in 
the previous one. The central medallions are larger, and they present two or 
more figures, usually а prince or в monarch entertained by dancers and 
musicians ; such a scene is set on a terrace, and there is usually a door, most 
likely a lacquer door, in the background, which always has inscriptions. 

To the central medallions cartouches and further medallions are attached, 
decorated with figures of humans and animals. Figures in this group became 
smaller than in style A or style B 1, but they were still rendered with great; skill 
and attention. The space outside the medallions and cartouches recalls the 
marginal decorations of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century manuscripts, but 
on lacquer doors such marginal decorations are painted in polychrome. The 
subject is usually a hunting scene or a fight between a bull and a lion, or dragons, 
or birds, all of which are taken from the repertoire of manuscript illuminations, 
bookbindings, textiles, carpets, and contemporary metalwork. These scenes 
most probably reflect the Persian image of Paradise. The same decorations are 
applied to the frames of the doors. The two outer edges of the wings are 
decorated—almost as a rule in style B 2—with wavy patterns. 

A number of doors belong to style B 2, and the list may be opened by a dated 
example in the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation in Lisbon (plate уш (a, Б)).* 
The date appears in the upper left square panel in the book, which is held in 
the left hand of a seated young lady (plate rx). The inscription gives the artist’s 


38 Acc. no. 67.634, unpublished. 

3 It was on display in an exhibition at the Cooper Union Museum for the Arte of Decoration ; 
of. Lesley Everett, Lacquer, Oriental and Western, ancient and modern, New York, 1951, no. 138, 
р. 9, fig. 4. It was dated to the eighteenth century. 

40 Acc. по. 322/a-b, unpublished. 
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signature, ‘Ali Rizá, and the date, Safar 1054/April-May 1644. This date may 
be taken as a terminus a quo for style B 2. 

There are four similar pairs of doors in the Gayer Anderson Museum in 
Cairo with almost identical decorations.*! There is yet another door in the 
Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo, which in addition to its painting is enriched by 
inlaid ivory and pierced decoration.** Finally, there is а pair of doors in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum which also has a date.“ The date, which is on the 
door, is shown on its right wing in the central medallion (plate x). The date is 
given as 1102/1690—1 ; if genuine, as seems very likely, then it can be accepted 
as a terminus ad quem for this group. 

Style В 3. In this group there is а tendency to return to the larger format 
figures of style B 1. There are no medallions and cartouches here. The figures 
are placed one above the other under a lobed arch. The frames are decorated 
by intertwined floral scrolls against a gold background. The garments of the 
figures, the enormous head-gear, and the intertwined floral scrolls suggest an 
eighteenth-century date for this group. 

There are two pairs of doors known to the author which belong to style B 3 : 
a pair of doors in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York; ** and a 
second pair of doors in the Victoria and Albert Museum,** which is believed to 
have come from the Chihil Sutiin, and which was incorrectly dated to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century (plate хт). 

Style C comprises probably the largest number of lacquer-painted doors. 
These are decorated in the naturalistic manner of the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The design is greatly simplified. There are no longer any 
medallions or cartouches, and human figures are also absent. The decoration 
relies on floral scrolls with sunflowers in the frame and birds perching on 
branches of trees in the elongated and square panels, all shown against a gold 
background. There is no trace of careful and minute drawings, no elaboration 
of small details. A markedly sharp decline in lacquer painting is evident, just 
as was true in architecture and other fields of the decorative and minor arts of 
the Zand and Qajar periods. Of the numerous examples a pair of doors is shown 


41 Aoo. пов. 393/1-2, 432/1-2, 456/1-2, and 551/1-2. One of these doors is illustrated in 
the Museum catalogue, cf. Mathaf bayt al-Karidaliyya, Cairo, 1962, plates 6 and 9. 

11 Aoc. no. 16382/1-2, unpublished. It is wrongly attributed to the second half of the 
sixteenth century. 

43 Acc. no. W.9, 9/a-1933, unpublished. B. W. Robinson on the label suggested that ‘ the 
painting of the figure-group is clearly paralleled in a MB of Hafiz, dated 1129/1717, in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford ’. 

44 Aco. no. 67.54/1—2, published by Dimand, op. cit., fig. 68, pp. 122-3. 

45 Aco. nos. 423-1906 and 424-1906. They were illustrated in Survey, v1, plate 1474. 

4 B. W. Robinson (personal communication) would prefer to assign these Victoria and 
Albert Museum doors to style A. The figures, which he agrees were extensively repainted in the 
Qajar period, appear to him to be ‘ basically authentic and consistent with an early seventeenth- 
century date’. The decorative border also suggests to him the ‘ manuscript illumination of the 
period of Shih ‘Abbas the Great’; but the representation of the figures and their garments, and 
the naturalistic rendering of the chenar tree, are in the author’s opinion in the style of the late 
seventeenth or even more probably early eighteenth century. 
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here from the Gayer Anderson Museum in Cairo which may be dated to the end 
of the eighteenth or first half of the nineteenth century (plate xir (a)).4? 

Style D was an attempt to revive the old classical styles, particularly stylo 
B2. Figures here appear in low relief, and frequently rather crudely executed 
ivory and bone intarsia is added. ‘The modern doors are over-rich °’, remarks 
Phyllis Ackerman, ' surfeited with ornament, without respite of space . . .’,48 
and that is indeed characteristic of the doors belonging to this fourth style. 
Such modern doors can be seen to-day in the shops of Tehran, Isfahan, and in 
many other places of the Near and Middle East.!? An ivory and bone inlaid 
door is shown in plate xm (b) from the Gayer Anderson Museum in Cairo.® 
These modern doors may be attributed to the second half of the nineteenth or 
to the beginning of the twentieth century. 

From the above, the following conclusions can be drawn : 

Judging from miniature paintings, lacquer doors were already introduced and 
formed a well-established feature of Persian palaces by the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

There was a tendency to overcrowd the decorations of lacquer doors, 
particularly in style B. 

The date of style B 2 can be assigned to the middle and second half of the 
seventeenth century. This is based on and confirmed by the two dated doors of 
1054/1644 and 1102/1690—1 respectively. 

The Skinner door belongs to style B 2, and accordingly its date may be 
considered as that of the middle or second half of the seventeenth century. 

Finally, the decoration of the central medallions of the Skinner door could 
derive from an earlier representation of the entertainment given by Shah 
Tahmasp І in honour of Humayiin upon his arrival at the Persian Court. 


APPENDIX 
List of Persian lacquer-pasnted doors 

Style A 

l. Pair of doors, Institute of Arts, Detroit. Probably Shah ‘Abbas I period, 
end of sixteenth or beginning of seventeenth century. (А. C. Eastman, 
* Palace doors from the throne-room of Shah ‘Abbas’, Bull. Detroit Inst. of 
Arts, уп, 1926, 49-52.) 

2. Pair of doors, Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. End of sixteenth or 


beginning of seventeenth century. (Raymond Koechlin, ‘ Une porte 
persane ', Bull. des Musées de France, x, 1929, 102-4.) 


3. Pair of doors, Museum of Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, 
Long Island. End of sixteenth or beginning of seventeenth century. 


47 Ace. no. 520/1-2, unpublished. 

48 Survey, їп, p. 2654. 

** A modern door 1s illustrated in Survey, v1, plates 1434 and 1475. 
59 Acc. no. 432/1-2, unpublished. 
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(M. A. B., ‘Doors from a Persian palace’, Bull. Rhode Island School of Design, 
xv, 1927, 27-80.) 


4. Pair of doors, University Museum, Philadelphia. Shah “Abbas I period. 
(Unpublished.) 


Б. Pair of doors, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. Shah 
‘Abbas I period. (Unpublished.) 


6-8. Three pairs of doors, Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, Lisbon ; aco. nos. 
323/a-b, 323/c-d, and 323/e-f. Shah ‘Abbas I period. (Unpublished.) 


Style В 1 n 
9. Pair of doors, Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore ; acc. no. 61.634. First half 
of seventeenth century. (Unpublished.) 


10. Pair of doors, Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. First half of 
seventeenth century. (Lesley Everett, Lacquer, Oriental and Western, 
ancient and modern, New York, 1951, no. 138, p. 9, fig. 4.) 


Style B 2 
11. Pair of doors, Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, Lisbon ; acc. no. 322/a—b. 
Signed by ‘Ali Rizà and dated Safar 1054/April-May 1644. (Unpublished.) 


12-15. Four pairs of doors, Gayer Anderson Museum, Cairo ; acc. nos. 393/1-2, 
432/1-2, 456/1-2, and 551/1-2. Middle or second half of seventeenth 
century. (One of these doors is illustrated in the Museum catalogue, cf. 
Mathaf bayt al-Karidaliyya, Cairo, 1962, plates 6 and 9.) 


16. Pair of doors, pierced and inlaid with ivory, Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo ; 
acc. no. 16382/1-2. Middle or second half of seventeenth century. 
(Unpublished.) 


17. Pair of doors, property of M. Skinner, Esq. (‘ the Skinner door ’), Ilex House, 
Fitzhead, Taunton, Somerset. Middle or second half of seventeenth century. 


18. Pair of doors, Victoria and Albert Museum, London; ace. no. W.9, 9/а— 
1933. Dated: 1102/1690-1. (Unpublished.) 


Style B 3 

19. Pair of doors, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York ; acc. no. 67.54/1-2. 
Early eighteenth century. (M. 8. Dimand, A handbook of Muhammadan art, 
third ed., New York, 1958, pp. 122-3, fig. 68.) 


20. Pair of doors, Victoria and Albert Museum, London ; acc. no. 423/424-1906. 
Early eighteenth century (but see p. 277, n. 46, above). (Illustrated in 
Survey, v1, plate 1474.) 
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Style C 

21-22. Two single door panels, Gayer Anderson Museum, Cairo ; асс. nos. 469, 
479. Second half of eighteenth or first half of nineteenth century. 
(Unpublished. ) 

23-24. Two pairs of doors, Gayer Anderson Museum, Cairo ; aco. пов. 602/1-2, 


520/1-2. Second half of eighteenth or first half of nineteenth century. 
(Unpublished.) 


Style D 


25. Pair of doors, present owner not known. Late nineteenth or beginning of 
twentieth century. (Survey, vi, plates 1434 and 1475, ш, p. 2653.) 


26. Pair of doors, inlaid with ivory and bone, Gayer Anderson Museum, Cairo ; 
acc. no. 432/1-2. Late nineteenth or beginning of twentieth century. 
(Unpublished.) 

To this list some 16 pairs of doors can be added which formerly belonged to 
the Kevorkian Foundation. They were published in the Anderson Gallery 
catalogues, 1925, 1926, and 1927. Two of these pairs of doors seem to belong to 


style A, while the rest are of style C. Since their present whereabouts is not 
known they are not included in this list. 
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anon., Tanippatanka], Madras, с. 1895 
1. 1 of a eiruttam-verse 


Among the manuscripts in the National Library in Bangkok are a number 
of somut dam ‘ black books’, written in yellow orpiment on blackened paper. 
Many of these are in Thai, but a few, catalogued under the number ХУП 37 
are in two scripts that show very close affinities with South Indian Grantha. 

Through the very great kindness of Acharn Choosri of the National Library 
and with the help so freely ‘given of Mr. Peter Bee, Lecturer in Tai at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, who was then in Thailand, I was able 
to photograph a number of these manuscripts in December 1967 on my way 
to Madras.? 

My attention was first drawn to one of these MSS by Mr. 8. Singaravelu, of 
the University of Malaya, who kindly allowed me to attempt to read his 
photographs of it. In Bangkok, I saw both it and others written in the same 
script, together with some MSS written in a more formal and decorative 
character. 

The manuscripts are texts of chants or recitations uttered by brahmans at 
royal ceremonies in Bangkok ; their purpose therein and that of the ceremonies 
is beyond the scope of this paper.* In addition to the two forms of Grantha 
script noticed, some at least of these texts are written in Thai script.® 


1 A rather frivolous example of the process that is the subject of this paper. 

а I am deeply grateful to Mr. Peter Bee, not only for arranging the facilities at the National 
Library, but also for assisting me throughout the photography sessions. I am most grateful to 
Mr. Е. Н. 8. Simmonds, Reader in Tai Languages and Literatures in the University of London 
and to Mra. Judith M. Jacob, Lecturer in Cambodian at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies for all their help. 

3 T found that it is catalogued XVII 37(i). 

а The further work ın this field of Mr. Singaravelu is awaited with great interest. From the 
South Indian standpoint, it is of interest that chants based, as will be shown, on Tevdram, 
should be uttered by brahman prieste. Presumably their connexion with India is of greater 
weight than their language. The chanting of Tewiram, popularized recently in Tamilnad, is the 
prerogative of the Otuvdr, non-brahman reciters. The Ta. verb otu ‘recite’, can be used in 
Vedic contexte too. There seems no doubt that this is а Drav. root; see Burrow and Emeneau, 
Dravidian etymological dictionary, р. 77, No. 886. Against this may be set the tradition tha 
one of the Tevaram hymnista, Na&pacampantar, was a brahman from Sirkali; see Cekki]àr, 
Périyapurünam, Tirufiaaa., esp. vv. 1 and 3, and Avvai Turaicámi Pillai, Сайа ilakiiya varalaru, 
p. 35. It is possible that brahmanical association with this material, long since forgotten in 
Tamilnad, is preserved in this way in Thailand. 

5 v, infra, p. 303. 
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This collection of manuscripts was discussed by H. G. Quaritch Wales in 
Siamese state ceremonies, London, 1931, wherein he devotes a chapter, v 
(pp. 54-63), to the court brahmans. At the end of his chapter is a list of 
contents of the brahmanical manuscripts at the National Library and, as will 
be shown, the titles of a few at least of these are those of MSS here under 
discussion. On p. 55 the author states: 

‘ The Court Brahmans speak only Siamese, and do not understand Sanskrit, 
but they have corrupt Sanskrit texts usually written in an Indian character, 
which some of them are able to read. They have also one hymn in Tamil, 
written in an Indian character, but this language likewise they do not 
understand ’. 

He goes on to state, on p. 56: 

‘The only Tamil mantra is the “ Opening the portals of Kailasa ”, which is 
written in the Indian character ’. 

Among the plates in his book, Quaritch Wales has three of MSS in the 
scripts under discussion. Plate п," entitled * A mantra entitled “ The worship 
of the eight directions " ’ is of a MS in the plainer, rounded form of the Grantha 
script that will herein be referred to as Ordinary Grantha (OG). Plates m and 
IV,? depicting yantra diagrams, include small captions in the more formal and 
decorative form of script that will here be termed Decorative Grantha (DG).® 
Quaritch Wales also gives 1° two transliterated excerpts from these MSS of 
corrupt Sanskrit texts. 

Some of the black books in Thai script are of chants of Tamil origin, as will 
be shown."" Some of the Grantha MSS are apparently of Pali texts and at least 
one of them includes passages in Thai as is clear from the use of tone-markers. 
It is the intention herein only to discuss the MSS of chants that are of Tamil 
origin. The two forms of the script are first discussed, and then the texts 
analysed and sample-transcripts included, of both OG and DG MSS. It will be 
shown that OG is somewhat closer to Grantha in South India, while DG shows 
closer affinities with Cambodian scripts. 

While the decipherment of those characters in these MSS that are almost 
modern in appearance presented few problems, some were in doubt and not 
only on the grounds of palaeogr&phy. Ав will be shown in connexion with the 


6 v. infra, p. 304. 

7 Facing p. 55. It 18 of a corrupt Skt. text. As is usual in these Grantha MSS, Thai symbols 
for beginning and ending are included. 

8 Facing рр. 56, 57. 

° Quaritch Walee's plate 1r in fact depicts the first spread of MS XVII 37(1), minus its title. 
The same MS includes the corrupt versions of four Tamil T'eváram hymns that will herein be 
discussed; v. infra, p. 303. He does not mention that there were two forms of tho script but 
mentions that Dr. L. D. Barnett was of the opinion that ‘ they are Pandyan, and may be ascribed 
to а period not later than the middle of the thirteenth century a.p.’, op. cit., 56. While this may 
be true of the epigraphy of many of the characters, the MSS copies are comparatively modern, 
as the Thai date affixed to one of them shows; ө. infra, р. 303. 

1° op. ort., 56. He states that the originals were in Siamese characters. 

1 р, infra, p. 303. 
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texts, they are so corruptly presented that all rules of phonology of the original 
language are ignored. For example, no distinction is made between plosives of 
the retroflex and dental series. While this is normal in a Thai context, the 
barrier between the two is fundamental to Dravidian, and to Tamil in particular. 
Moreover, since the syllabaries of these MSS are Grantha containing four 
plosives per varga rather than the one of Tamil, it follows that eight characters 
are used indiscriminately to represent the various phonemes written with 
ү рапа & tin Tamil. Thus, apart from graphemes for voiced plosives, those 
for the aspirates are introduced, against Tamil phonological rules '? as well as 
those of its writing system.*4 

The original Tamil texts, then, were of little help in the decipherment of 
the script which indeed affords the Tamil student a good measure of ortho- 
graphic disinformation. Moreover, a number of the graphemes in both OG and 
DG are non-phonetically distinguished in Thai also, a further factor in the 
instability of the texts in the hands of scribes and the mouths of Thai 
brahmans.5 However, the task of reading was considerably facilitated by my 
finding, along with MS XVII 37(ii) a sheet that contains a complete DG 
syllabary with the equivalents in Thai written over the top of each character. 
Moreover, among the MSS in OG there is one of а corrupt Sanskrit text, listed 
merely as Матітаќӣзітат, that is in effect an alliterative litany following the 
usual order of the syllabary.1? 

The epigraphy of these two sources will be examined first with reference to 
the MSS in both OG and DG. 

As just stated, the alliterative litany in effect sets out the complete OG 
syllabary for consonante with the inherent vowel -a, together with initial 
vowels (IV) from у onwards. It effectively ends with a character for retroflex J, 
though a final line: 

om kagamkagürdmustiye п kage...... palayya namah ? 
gives k again, though not in the form with suffix -kāra ; the intention pre- 
sumably being to feature the cluster kga.1* 

Of the IV, a- to #@- are missing as noted while vocalic І and 1, included as 
will be shown in the DG syllabary, are absent. However, at the end of the 


12 The principal of which are: C-, voiceless; -CC- voiceless tense; -nasal + C voiced; 
-C- voiced lax. 

13 Save in certain dialects that feature aspiration, such as Ceylon Tamil. 

14 Moreover, these Grantha characters are used to represent Ta. valna r, a point of some 
interest. 

15 Mr. Singaravelu also kindly allowed me the privilege of hearing a recording he had made 
of a Thai brahman’s recitation read, he formed me, from a Thai-seript М8. The hymns therein 
had been identified by Fr. F. X. Thani Nayagam with three T'eváram hymns and with Manikks- 
vü&cakar's Tiruvémpavas, he told me. Ав will be shown, the three Тер. hymns are contained in 
MS XVII 37(1) also, but Tiruvémpdavai is not. 

18 See plates 1 and п. 

17 Line 4]. 

18 T am indebted to Professor J. C. Wright for this suggestion. 
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vowel-section, Gkára and аката re-appear also with anusvdra following the 
practice of presenting all the vowels with it: 

om amakirdmistiye  anantéyya namah 

om amakaramistiye п adokagjaya namah.!? 

Visarga is not presented separately, but appears in the form ®, at the end 
of 5&7 namah and widely elsewhere. From its wide occurrence in the 
Tamil portions of these MSS, it is suggested that it has been introduced for 
reasons of Thai recitation along with а number of non-Grantha graphemes and 
diacritical marks.?° d will herein be transliterated :.21 


Anusvara is present in two forms, used quite indiscriminately, and 


©,” the former being, strictly, -m ч. These herein are transliterated m and sh. 
Both are very widely used in the other MSS, their use for Tamil texts being 
distinctly curious. 


The characters that appear for the IV are: ©? 7-, 5 7-, ү е-, 
кы at-, 22 05, _8®] au-, 37) ã-, and d a-. With the 


exception of those for й- and o- all can be explained in terms of South Indian 
Grantha,? similar forms being in use until recent times. The character for а- 
having a separate lengthener is more interesting, and may be compared with 
Pantiya inscriptions of the thirteenth century.?* The identification of e- and ai- 
can hardly be doubted in view of similar forms from South India, at least at 
the level of epigraphy, but they are of some interest in the light of graphemes 
for e- and ai- according to the Thai glosses that occur in the DG syllabary as 
will be seen. Moreover, in view of the order in which they appear, there seems 


little room for doubt. The forms for o- and au- employing owe more 


to Tamil forms of which the earliest seem to occur in the copper-plate grants 
of Nandivarman Psllavamalla.?5 The origin of SIG o- is probably more recent 


and lies in palm-leaf MSS sources. Initial au 686], while recalling 


Tamil gar, resembles Grantha in that the second member is not used else- 
where, whereas in Tamil it has become conflated with the character for L өт. 


1* Lines 7, 8. 

90 of. this with Thai t visanja.ni. While or : have been in use in South India at least since 
the early Coles, see SII, тп, p. 264, some Gupta scripts had two dashes. 

X For the meaning of d, v. infra, p. 292. 

32 See plate 1 and plate ш, I. 4. 

22 Abbreviated SIG, this will be used herein to denote those forms largely of palm-leaf origin 
that culminate in printed Grantha used in Tamilnad nowadays m rather limited contexta. 
A few of ita characters are used in Tamil. 

* See T. №. Cuppiramaniyap, Pantai Нат éluttulkal, p. 44, tab. 3, row xv, and p. 49. 
SIG gs, 2-, in common with Tamil and Cambodian, joins the lengthener to the character and в 
based on palm-leaf forms. 

36 C, Sivaramamurti, Indian epigraphy and South Indian scripts, Madras, 1952, 46. 
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Some of the missing initial vowels occur in the rest of the OG MSS as will 
be seen. 

The consonants given in the alliterative litany MS under discussion are 
fairly complete for CV embodying -a. Moreover, it is possible to obtain from 
it not only CV employing vowels other than -a but also a few other consonants. 

From those presented seriatsm, it will be seen that characters for jha, $a, 
and sa are missing, the omission of the first being regrettable rather than 
serious. In the series, it is replaced by a further, redundant ka. Both the 
missing sibilants appear in the body of this MS and widely in both Sanskrit 
and Tamil portions of the OG MS to be discussed, XVII 37(1). Again, these 
may be identified with confidence from their similarity to SIG forms. The 
presence of a character for dental sa alone is understandable in view of the 
Thai origin of these manuscripts; doubtless in recitation all three sibilants are 
reduced to s. It is not possible confidently to identify a grapheme for jh in any 
of the OG MSS examined ; a character glossed in Thai jha is listed in the DG 
syllabary.** This is presumably a reflection of the extreme rarity of jh in any 
South Indian material.2’ 

ТЕГӘ. the form of ka that appears in the litany is somewhat unlike the 
examples from stone and copper-plate grants that are conventionally employed 
for the study of script-development in India. Cuppiramaniyan * has а form 
from a sixteenth-century copper-plate grant from Tirunélveli in which the k 
has a loop at the right. But such forms are common in palm-leaf MSS and 
culminate in the printed ж of modern Grantha which, like Malayalam æ and 
Sinhalese æ and unlike Tamil æ shows а re-entrant at the bottom left of the 
character. 

GU) “Ac is rather simpler than the majority of forms from South India, 
though one from the period of Rājarāja Cola in the eleventh century * has 
similarly the rare characteristic of lacking a sharp point at the bottom of the 
inner curve. In this respect, the Bangkok DG form $35 is much more regular. 
But A. Bastian 3? in his tables of a brahman syllabary from Cambodia shows a 
curved kha, €, at variance with the modern character that is in effect the 
pointed form up-ended: 3. The reason for the lack of the point may lie in 
the method of writing, though to have recourse to palm-leaf techniques in 
South India would be of no help; there too the character for kh has a point at 
the foot of the curve. 


J ga shows the way in which a starting-hook at the left of а character 


28 T have not observed it elsewhere m the DG material examined. 

27 Sivaramamurti, op. cit., does not notice it at all, but Cuppiramaniyag, op. cit., has one 
instance; see tab. 8, col. ху. He gives the source as а o.p.g. of Varatunkaráma P&ntiyag. 

% op. oit., tab. 3, col. xvi. 

зә Cuppiramaniyag, op. cit., tab. 3, col. хт. 

зо * Remarks on the Indo-Chinese alphabets ', J RAS, NS, ru, 1868, art. ii, tab. and pp. 65-80. 
The alphabet of the Cambodian brahmans is the 21st in his list; he also lists one from brahmans 
from Siam but this does not appear in the tab. I am greatly indebted to Mrs. Judith Jacob for 
this reference. 
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has come to be the central feature thereof. Earliest horseshoe forms 81 came 
to be made with an inside or outside hook at the bottom of the left arm; the 
former is represented in Calikya inscriptions and survives in Cambodian and 
Thai, the latter is in SIG and Malayalam, to which the Bangkok OG ga shows 
close affinity. In common with Sinhalese it has a point at the top inside right 


of the curve: 


2X) gha, widely used also in MS XVII 37(i) to represent any velar plosive, 
shows close affinity with South Indian forms from Pallava to Vijayanagar times. 
It is related, too, to the Cambodian brahman form listed by Bastian. As such, 
it recalls modern Cambodian and Burmese also. 

£2. па is connected clearly with SIG, especially of the MSS forms repre- 
sented by printed e» that show no obvious relationship to the Tamil & or to 
the South East Asian characters. 

As already stated, the palatal varga lacks a character for jha, but the order 
of the rest and their similarity to characters from other scripts make identifica- 
tion feasible. 

Ў) са is of interest as it is clear from the main bulk of OG material 
І saw in Bangkok that another character, Ф, also represents ca. It seems 
odd that two graphemes should be used in what is in fact a Grantha-based 
syllabary for one phoneme. Confusion on the part of non-Tamil reciters of 
chants having their origin in Tamil &, with its possibilities of palatal stop/ 
sibilant or dental sibilant utterance, would certainly arise. There are also signs 
that the latter OG grapheme has been confused with the similar one for ta in 
a number of places and also read as ta. Both characters have been used 
indiscriminately, and the very rigid South Indian distinction between Grantha 
a for Sanskrit ca and Tamil &, the epigraphical c used as a stop and sibilant, 
is lost. 

Moreover 5 5) appears in its right place in the first half of 

ea aramüstiye п cakapantie nama:. 
The form Gf appears widely, especially in the second half-lines, to represent 
the t in Gtamana от ütama < Skt. àtma.?* It is proposed to transliterate the 
grapheme Ф throughout аз ca. It occurs widely throughout the Bangkok OG 
MSS seen; one of the most unusual instances is where it occurs side by side 
with „а } in representing Ta. tsruccirrampalam, whereby I was first made 
aware of the two characters being used in the one script.9 

These two graphemes did not diverge before the eighth century A.D. but 
thereafter were applied pretty strictly, c to Sanskrit and c to Tamil.34+ The 


71 The term is Dani's. See А. H. Dani, Indian palaeography, Oxford, 1963, 278. 

33 v, infra, p. 321, notes (29) and (30). 

33 v, infra, р. 315. DG has only the Grantha form, to which Bastian’s script and Cambodian 
seem to adhere. 

34 Sivaramamurti, op. cit., p. 97, fig. 37. 
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OG JF resembles Vattéluttu, palm-leaf forms and printed Tamil г in carrying 
the central horizontal stroke outwards to the right and clear of the stem. 
Inasmuch as forms recognizable as e: seem not to occur before A.D. 960 and in 
view of one of the chants in Bangkok MS XVII 37(i) representing а hymn of 
Cuntaramürti,95 we have at least an absolute upper limit for the borrowing of 
this material, though it is in no way contended that these Tamil hymns did 
appear in what is now Thailand at so early a date. 

Aspirated cha, 9, only appears in this MS in due order and it shows its 
relationship to SIG as an elaborated c-grapheme. The fact that the curl at the 
tight turns inwards connects it with MS and printed SIG characters; in stone 
forms the curve is outwards. 

Tn this connexion, a character in the OG MSS, and a similar one in 


the DG MSS are tentatively identified as cha on the basis of collocations 
therein ; 8% it seems to represent a palatal sound. It shows no satisfactory 
relationship to characters in other scripts even to conjunct ones, but it does 
look as though the distinctive curl had been placed underneath instead of 
integrally and to the right. Moreover the litany cha does not occur in the 
MSS themselves. 

© presents no problem in representing ja. It is close to SIG from the 
eleventh century to the present day. 

The next palatal listed is the nasal ña (&. which, i& must be admitted, 


shows no obvious resemblance to South Indian forms. But а similar character 
e in the DG syllabary is glossed in Thai д3? and contextually in the OG 


MSS it can be explained by palatal situations. The bottom eurve recalls 
Cambodian, Grantha, and Tamil characters, but the upper central portion 


resembles much earlier forms, such as the Pallava ©З ог Б, of the seventh 
and eighth centuries.* 

The retroflex series is fully represented in the litany, but it is quite clear 
from all the MSS that, as one would expect, in the Thai context they are not 
regarded as separate phonemes and so are graphemically used indiscriminately 
with the dentals. This is very confusing from a Tamil point of view: not only 
is the retroflex/non-retroflex differentiation obscured, but six graphemes, for 
th, d, dh, th, d, and dh are used quite freely to represent Tamil sounds. Indeed, 
as already mentioned,?? OG gh was noted as another common non-Tamil 
grapheme. But the mixture of retroflexes and dentals and the irrelevance to 
Tamil graphemically of six plosives and phonologically of four makes it difficult 


35 Tev., Тэги. VIL, pat. 1, v. infra. 

38 e, infra, p. 313, text (b), 1. 3. 

37 See plate п. 

35 See Sivaramamurti, op. cit., p. 103, fig. 40. 

3* v, supra, p. 286. The Tamil phonemes are set out by Dr. K. Zvelebil in Archiv Orientální, 
xxxi, 2, 1963, 225 ff., ‘ The vowels of colloquial Tamil ’ (see esp. p. 226, sec. 1.1). Use of OG gh 
medially could be in part explained by Tamil realization of intervooalio lax -g-. 
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to be absolutely certain of the epigraphical values of one or two charactera in 
these series in the OG MSS and one or two more in the DG ones; there are, 
moreover, differences and discrepancies between the two syllabaries. 

Retroflex (a is represented in the litany by “J but is almost non-existent 
in either OG or DG MSS. It is not even alliterated in the litany, the line 
wherein it appears, 1. 19, being : 

tamfakaramüstiye ı pundarikayya nama: 
In having a loop at its commencement, OG °Л seems similar to rather early 
Indian forms of ¢ of which the latest seem to be Pantiyan of the thirteenth 
century.*? It may well be that both OG T and Bastian’s Cambodian brahman 
£^ have their origin in South Indian forms of between the eleventh and the 
fourteenth centuries. Use of this character in both OG and DG MBS is 
extremely rare. 

Represented by a plain circle, ©), tha is again very little used. Brahmi 
itself had a circle for th, and a similar character is used in SIG to this day. 

Da is written &@) which again links the OG script very closely with SIG 
of MSS origin. Together with Ф ta, B) is the most commonly used in the 
OG MSS of the eight retroflex/dental graphemes. There are comparable stone- 
epigraphy forms from South India from the tenth to the twelfth centuries A.D. 

Dha is represented by £) in the alliterative MS, according to the order of 
presentation?! Resemblance between this character and SIG » is not very 
close, and it lacks the final loop that Bastian’s dh shares with South Indian 
MS and stone sources.‘ f 


Ма appears аз esr Forms with distinct loops appear as early as Cola 


Grantha inscriptions of the eleventh century, but the non-integral line at the 
right is somewhat later.‘ 

The dental varga is also fully represented in the OG litany syllabary. 
Ta, written Cb , is quite clear from its similarity to Ta. and SIG s. Forms with 
в tail are not known from stone inscriptions prior to the eleventh century. 

Tha, C3. is far more common in the OG MSS than correct orthography 
would warrant, though the key-line, 1. 25, in the litany has some difficulty 
in finding a use for it: 

thay (dh)akardmistiye 1 sdhanavarajamgamatamane nama: 
—missing the opportunity offered in the second half! Lacking a final loop, it 
resembles stone, MS, and modern SIG w dha, more closely, and it may be that 
the two have been erroneously transposed in this list. The DG syllabary is of 


4° Cuppiramaniyan, ор. cit., tab. 8, row xv, and p. 49; Sivaramamurti, op. cit., 104—5. 

41 On close examination I am certain that what appears ав а short vertical stroke beneath 
the character is an error or blemish. But resemblance to the stroke beneath Telugu aspirates 
such as @ or & was compelling. Cf. also SIG conjunct ddh, 2. 

*1 Bastian, art. oit., tab. ; Cuppiramaniyan, op. oit., rows үшт—хт. 

*3 The DG я eschews this, and во looks older. 
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no help here; one of several points of divergence is that, in common with 
Bastian’s Cambodian brahman script,*4 it employs a circle-form for tha. 

29 represents da. Forms with а left-facing tail commence with Co]a 
inscriptions of the eleventh century.*5 This is reduced to a tick in SIG e. and 
the form we have in Bangkok OG seems closest to the fifteenth-century 
Vijayanagar example depicted by Sivaramamurti,*? 

EG appears in the place of dha in the litany though, as just seen, it may 
have been entered in error for C. 88 the use of а final loop for the voiced 
dental aspirate stop is unusual according to Indian sources." 


resembles Tamil and SIG m na, save in the loop at lower right. 


Forms with a loop at this point are, in India, quite ancient, being found in 
Vakatake and Ganga inscriptions of the fifth century as well as in eighth-century 
Pallava ones.4® The loop seems to be preserved in ornamental Cambodian, 
however, and in Burmese 5. Both the Bangkok DG and Bastian's syllabary 
have similar looped forms for na. 

Labial pa €) .") resembles SIG in being, in effect, an elongated va DY. 
Forms with an external curl to the left have existed throughout the history of 
Grantha in South India and before, but Tamil ù dispensed with it from the 
seventh century onwards, the time when the distinction between the two 
principal scripts in south-east India was being laid down. 

Similarly, the aspirate pha 2Q £7, differing only in the inward-turning loop 
at the right, reflects SIG history, the loop going back even earlier. 

Ba ©2 У recalls SIG very closely, though forms with a straight base seem 
not to appear before the eleventh century. 


bha is clearly differentiated in the litany from ha which has a 


point at lower left, but in the other OG MSS they are extremely difficult to 
tell apart. Rounded forms of similar appearance occur in India from the 
eleventh century onwards.°° 


is ma, the lower loop being written below the line in the litany MSS; 
in others such as XVII 37(i) the whole character is compressed and is written 
upon the line. There is a clear relationship here to SIG e ma, rather than to 
the Tamil equivalent ш; while the divergence occurs around the eighth 


44 JRAS, NS, т, 1868, art. ii. This is one of several points of contact between the DG and 
Bastian’s script. 

45 Sivaramamurti, op. cit., p. 117, fig. 47. 

46 ibid. 

47 Bastian has 22 for this, which bears a striking resemblance to the OG character for d 
just considered. Again, there ів а link here between Cambodian brahman and DG, as will be 
seen; v. infra, p. 208. 

** Sivaramamurti, op. cit., р. 120, fig. 49; Dani, ЈР, р. 284 and plate хуа, row 9. 

49 Beo Tha Myat, The history of Mon-Burmese alphabet, Rangoon, n.d., p. 28, tab. 

59 Sivaramamurti, op. cit., p. 129, fig. 53. 
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century the modern form seems not to occur before the fifteenth, not long prior 
to extant palm-leaf MSS.5 

OG ya is strange in being regularly written in two parts, 6), both in this 
MS and the others in OG, and in the DG script also. In having a loop it seems 
to recall both Pallava and early Cola forms, as well as modern Telugu/Kannada 
o and Malayalam w rather than the open-topped forms now represented by 


Tamil/Grantha ш. Bastian’s script has Д7, recalling modern Cambodian 


UJ wherein, as in Thai п, the loop is internal. But it is not possible to find a 
close parallel to the two-part ya in these Bangkok М95.5 It may be that it 
was a convenient grapheme for the writing medium employed. 

Ra yd is very close to SIG which again seems not to antedate fifteenth- 
century Vijayanagar inscriptions in this form. 

14 ©) recalls both Tamil e» in its central portion and SIG œ in its full 


loop. It recalls Bastian’s @ which in turn is very close to Calikya and Ganga 
forms. There is also a very similar Hóysa]a form. 

Va 9} is similar to Tamil/Grantha e, such angular forms going back to 
Pantiya inscriptions of the thirteenth century. Bastian’s syllabary and the 
Bangkok DG show similar forms also. The visual similarity of these to 
characters for pa has already been noted. 

The only sibilant to appear seriatim is 9р), sa, though as will be shown 
& and s appear elsewhere in the alliterative MS. This character recalls SIG a 
closely.55 Pantiya and Vijayanagar forms are similar in having the loop at left, 
absent prior to the thirteenth century. 


The spirant ha and the retroflex | € complete the series, the 


latter character being almost identical to that for the velar nasal С to the 
confusion of the reader. Again, Pantiya and Vijayanagar forms of the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth centuries are recalled by ha, the modern, MS-based SIG an 


having an extra stroke in the middle. is very close to modern SIG, and 


a form from the time of Vikkirama Сојап is similar.55 Bastian does not list а 
character for } in his Cambodian syllabary, but shows a form $27 from the 
Xieng Khrün syllabary which, together with that of the Sacred alphabet of 
Kastern Laos, looks closest to the Bangkok OG and DG syllabaries after the 


Cambodian one already mentioned.5* 
It was noted earlier that a number of characters occur in this MS that are 


51 ibid., р. 181, fig. 54. 

53 Sivaramamurti, op. cit., p. 183, fig. 55. 

53 ibid., p. 138, fig. 57; there are also good parallels in o.p.g: e.g. the Velvikkuti and 
Velankuti grants of Pàntiya Jatilavarmag Parantakan (eighth century). See Cuppiramaniyap, 
op. cit., p. 46 and p. 45, fig. 3, rows Үш, 1x. 

** ‘Though not the ‘ closed ’ form #0) also in use, to which Mal. СГ) may be compared. 

55 Cuppiramaniyag, op. cit., p. 45, tab. 3, row xiv, and p. 49. 

56 See Bastian, art. cit., tab. He lists the former as no. 9 and the latter as no. 17, see р. 80. 
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not in the CV series just described. They are plain omissions, or else CV other 
than those involving -a. There are also one or two diacritics and, perhaps 
more important, a character for a final nasal -n corresponding to anusvdra 


-m. This nasal appears as ¢QY in the alliterative М8, 1. 2 govindáyya, 


and is extremely common in the other OG MSS. The character is herein 
transliterated -n. It has its counterpart in the DG MSS but, similarly, does not 
appear in the syllabary; therein it occasionally appears as a geminate, one 
being subscribed, and hence seems to be read with a following vowel, -a or <4, 
but this is probably a scribe’s error. In the OG alliterative litany it again 
seems to appear in 1. 19, and to stand for the retroflex nasal in Skt. pundarthaya. 


But the grapheme here is 67] and as such it bears comparison with Ta. взт na. 
It is hardly likely to be this, however, for it appears nowhere else in the material 


examined; the intention may have been to write the retroflex n е with 


the d subscribed for, as one would expect in Grantha MSS, both OG and DG 
employ subscribed consonants widely in writing clusters, there being also a 
limited use of the Thai grapheme for the ‘ killer’ or virdma in XVII 37(i) and 
elsewhere, as will be seen.5" 

0/3 sa эла 2A, sa, clearly identifiable by comparing SIG sources, appear 
in the body of this MS, in the second half-lines. Having a fairly symmetrical 
double curve, @f) is comparable with fifteenth-century Vijayanagar forms 
ràther than with later MSS forms that have yielded SIG printed Grantha vv, 
while it is Malayāļam that retains the curved ve. The character is unusual in 
having an initial loop, perhaps under Thai influence.5® 928 is very much in 
the SIG tradition, though forms that culminate in SIG ay occur only after the 
thirteenth century.9? 

It is not proposed to discuss in detail the secondary vowel forms and 
subscribed consonants that appear in these MSS, save to point to matters of 
special interest. From the plates and the interlinear texts it will be seen 9! that 
' medial -й, -e, -аз are regular and recognizable by South Indian norms. Thus, 
-aŭ is formed (as a vrddht-vowel) by prefixing two medial -e characters to 
produce @@, аз is done in SIG and Thai ° but not in Cambodian. 

In having a curl to the right ending in a loop, medial (9 ~ is distinct from 
most South Indian forms and resembles those for -+ much more closely. But 


57 v, infra, р. 313. 

58 e.g. П. 6 and 10, á, and 1. 35, s. It appears separated from k- in an apparent rendering of 
ksa as Кага at the end of the alliterative litany. See plate т. 

59 of. ef. 

*0 Sivaramamurti, op. cit., p. 145, fig. 60. 

*1 See plates 1 and тп, and infra, pp. 318, 314. 

*i Where it stands for 88; see M. Haas, The Thai system of writing, Washington, D.C., 1956, 
15. 
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one Pallava form employs a curl to the right, while a similar Iksv&ku one of 
the third century А.р. has also the beginning of a loop at the end.*? 

Unusual in terms of Grantha, Thai, or Cambodian is the fact that in the 
OG script, the forms for medial -u and -й are variable according to the con- 
sonants used, a reflection of Tamil practice. The commonest is a subscript 


form, @ for -u and © for -ū; in subscribing them the OG scripts recall 
Thai, Cambodian, and Malayalam rather than SIG which has them to the 
right, e.g. er» си, #9 jū. Other ways of writing medial u/ü will be noted in 
connexion with MS XVII 37(). The variants that appear in the litany are 


r+4u, ej and g +u Uy. The latter grapheme is very common in the 


other MS just mentioned. 

As in the other MSS in both OG and DG, Thai numerals exclusively are 
used for ' verse" numbering.95 Employing the cypher o according to arabic 
usage, these numerals confirm the comparative lateness of the MS8,*9 in the 
form in which we now see them. 


In the litany MS there remains the mark over а number of characters, 


the meaning of which is not clear. It may appear anywhere in a group, so is 
unlikely to represent a pause. It is herein transliterated as a grave accent. 
Two markers appear in other MSS that recall tone/register markers, and such 
may be the intention here. However, its use in repeating-units of ‘ verses is 
fairly consistent, and 16 may be that we have here an accented text for chanting, 
recalling those of the Rg- and Sàma-veda. Its repeated use over the ra of 
-kāra in the litany tempts one to regard it as showing cancellation of Thai 
nasalization, but it is widely used over various characters including nasals in 
other OG MSS. 

Of the other OG MSS photographed, only XVII 37(i) will be discussed in 
detail. XVII 37(ii) seemed to consist of Sanskrit, Pali, or Thai texts; a photo- 
graphic mishap meant that most of XVII 37(ii) failed to come out, while 
XVII 37(vi) was but of interest in including a Pali text written in OG in black 
ink on cream paper, reversing the usual scheme. 

In common with the other MSS in this group, XVII 37(i) consists of a long 
strip of thick, blackened paper folded concertina-wise. Each spread of two 
faces has, at some recent time, been marked in red crayon with a small number 
in arabic numerals, a considerable help in finding one’s way about. Throughout 
this paper these numbers are referred to ás folio numbers ; thus, this manuscript 
is numbered folios 241-58 (side 1) and folios 259-76 (side 2). The number 
appears to the right, half-way down each spread; since each spread usually 


a Sivaramamurti, op. cit., р. 72, fig. 27. 

4 П. 35 and 40 respectively. 

65 * Verse ’ in the context of the Thai chante is used in quotation marks as there is no evidence 
that the unita are metrical; they correspond approximately to the verses of the Tamil originals. 

5 The date at the end of XVII 37(1) = А.р. 1875, v. infra, р. 303. 
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shows eight lines of writing, there are four above and four below the folio 
numbers, numbered herein 1-8. 

In addition to the double danda used in the litany this MS has a single 
one, though not all groups, as the * words’ in these MSS will be termed, are 
separated by them, but by spaces also. 

Initial and closing marks (8) and «yz (9 WWMe— — —— of Thai origin е" 
appear. In addition to its use inside groups and at the close thereof, 0 ог 
visarga appears beyond the end of a number of lines aligned with the edge of 
the paper. These may again be a chanting symbol, but are also transliterated 
here by :. Similarly, the Thai ‘repeat’ symbol, 4); is presumably for liturgi- 
cal purposes. Thai numerals denoting ‘ verses’ appear sometimes over the 
dandas and sometimes in Indian style between two sets of them, but always 
subsequent to the ‘ verses’. The numerals appear written in the Indian style 
throughout the Tamil chants. 

A number of Thai colophons appear, especially in the Sanskrit part of 
XVII 37(i), fols. 241-54. 

Additional graphemes not noticed in the litany MS аге as follows. 

ФУ. This could be presumed to represent i- by a comparison with the 
ev glossed as i- in the DG syllabary.** But the resemblance on the Indian 
side is to initial +- from Pallava times onward.9? There are variants £e 
and $3, the latter bearing a confusing resemblance to OG % and } and, at two 
points the character stands for original Skt. 1- however now realized."? 


is clearly initial u- from a number of contexts, and it first occurs at 


fol. 241, 1. 8. The similarity to Tamil/Grantha initial u- e. is strong, though 
the proportions are different. A Cola form of the thirteenth century noted by 
Sivaramamurti resembles it more closely.” 

There appears to be another character for u- $ which, in the OG M88 


examined in Bangkok, is а dza£." But, consisting of what appears to be a 
medial -u * supported’ by an initial u-, this recalls the DG syllabary that has 
precisely this combination; there it is glossed in Thai as u-.” 

A similar ‘ supporting’ process is again seen in the grapheme ecd at 
fol. 271, 1. b, which, again, appears once only. In this case, medial -at is 
supported by initial a- according to the rules that regularly obtain in Thai 
and may optionally so do in Burmese.?* 


8? The phon man and khom&i. 

** v. infra, р. 301. It coexists with a supported $- glossed as such. 

вә Cuppiramaniyan, op. cit., tab. 3. 

то fol. 252, ll. 6 and 7: tsvacramproktum and ievaramprokium. 

"l op. cit., 66. 

73 fo]. 272, 1. 3. 

тз v. infra, р. 301, and plate п. It may serve to show both forms. 

74 of. пе. The process is seen partially in Devan&garl; cf. o- SIT and au- ЯЙ. 
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S9" seems to be an alternative for initial 8 0- that was seen 


frequently in the litany MS, and is in free variation with it in XVII 37(i). 
It is а comparable grapheme to the DG 8*3 | that is glossed о-.75 The 
apparently redundant use of medial -o with initial о- is the same structure as 
seen above for u-. Such structures are more widespread in the DG syllabary 
and MSS. 

Two other conventions in these MSS regarding I.V. need noting. An initial 
vowel, usually a-, is sometimes written within a group without a space or 
danda after the previous character; it sometimes follows the final nasal -n to 
give -ana-, and sometimes a СУ to give a disyllable. All such cases are shown 
with ligatures, e.g. bhurumeCa,7® vitta, wwirtyalam."* Moreover, the initial vowel 
-@ is sometimes subscribed to а consonant; in such cases it frequently and 
bafflingly stands for Ta. -о-. All such instances are transcribed with a capital, 
as are the rare instances of a consonant subscribed to a medial vowel (except 
for -у). An example of subscribed a- is uribAnsadAn for Ta. -urtiporttator ; in 


+ 
the OG script it i 2523 eid 
e pt it 18 2d еу gv 
In addition to medial vowels already discussed, MS XVII 37(i) has medial 


Co 78 and É which are herein transliterated 5 and 3.8° The latter occurs 


frequently after k or before m or a retroflex as will be seen. Neither has a 
parallel in Indian sources save that, in Brahmi, ticks were used to represent 
medial -i/s. In adding first one and then two ticks to medial -i (9, OG recalls 
Thai and Cambodian medial “ and * și and yy (Thai). The high central vowel 
of Thai may have been transferred to an i-grapheme by Thai reciters and 
scribes to facilitate approximation to Tamil realization of $ before certain 
phonemes.®! 

A number of consonants are found to have the variant medial -u noted 


above for gu. These are: P) ku, > jul?), a mu, 8 9 tu, 7 du, 


bhu,® and $u,84 
Medial -au is seen in 68867 , mau, at fol. 246, 1. 1. 


75 v, infra, p. 302. 

76 fo]. 201, 1. 8. 

17 fol. 262, 1. 1. 

7s fol. 264, 1. 3. The same orthograph is seen in the DG version of Tiruvémpávai, representing 
the -о- in the refrain: -melorémpdvdy, as will be seen; v. infra, p. 308. The ambiguity above in 
translating the unnecessarily-subscribed final nasal is realized. 

7% fol. 241, title-line. 

30 у was rejected because of its strict implication of utterance that could not be substantiated 
from a written context. 

81 v, infra, p. 312, text, 1. 3. 

*1 A certainty; the word is Visnu; fol. 244, 1. 5. 

5 fol. 243, 1. 5. 

fol. 246, 1. 7. These three are ш the Skt. portion. 
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Finally in connexion with vowels at this juncture may be noted the 
interesting use of two medial-vowel graphemes attached to one consonant. 
The most usual combination of them is -+ + -e, which occurs in a number of 
places,95 usually preceded by secondary -y so that they are in effect attached 
to a cluster. Instances are vytemphAmma, for Та. (me)viya pémma(n), part of 
the repeating unit of the hymn starting at fol. 259,86 and nysenla, representing 
Ta. ntlla.87 Whether these are read as disyllables it is impossible to say but, 
in view of a similar Thai orthograph, this seems likely. Save in its use of a 


subscribed -y, the OG orthograph e e recalls Thai Ču, ie. an epigraphic 
medial -+ + -e followed by ya to represent ta. Confirmation would seem to 
be afforded by the OG ¢ © standing for the -viya of Та. meviya in the 


repeating unit just noted. Not all OG instances of -te pre-empt -y also : fol. 260, 
1. 6 has ghattalikiecagha: which seems to represent Та. karral kettal.®® Here, 
the grapheme could represent an attempt to render the modified long -e 
preceding the tense retroflex -#- of the Tamil. One is also reminded of the 
similarly structured t~“ in Cambodian that represents aro. 

A variant form of ka, lacking the top line, is widely used in this MS: FSO. 
This resembles still closer the Cambodian brahman form noticed by Bastian.®* 


A subscribed -у is added to the medial J| 4 to give U dy; this 


orthograph is in all cases transliterated -Zy. There is an analogous -oy similarly 
formed.?? A comparable orthograph is seen in Cambodian аў, ?aoy, * to give’. 
The fact that a consonant with subscribed -y appears often when prefixed by 
medial -a3, the complex di à Cyas representing Ta. Cat, leads one to suspect 


that this is a similar structure, and that it should be transliterated -aty as is 
herein done. The difficulty lies in the medial vowel 66 -ai preceding the 
consonant. A possible reason for this OG orthograph is that Thai brahmans, 
conscious that their own epigraphically similar ц no longer represents phono- 
logically the Tamil diphthong s» -at, suffixed -y to it; it is indeed the case 
that simple Фф sometimes represents Ta. -e. 

A joined form for the cluster nc- is used in a few places; it is 8M9).** 

It was stated that signs possibly originating in tone-markers appear in this 


85 Transliterated -ie. 

86 Tev., Tiru. 1, pat. 1. 

87 fol. 264, 1. 2. 

88 Tev., Tiru. 1, pat. 1, v. 2, 1. 8. 

89 op. cit., tab. 

39 Beo евр. fol. 266, the whole of ‘ v.’ б. 

э1 e.g. last group of repeating-unit of chant starting at fol. 259; v. infra, transoript, p. 314. 
эз fols. 243, 1. 4, 258, 1. 1. In the former it is at the end of a group for Skt. enclitic -ca ‘and’. 
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text. Two such diacritics appear, 4. and [| .9 The former recalls the 
* crow’s foot ’ fourth tonal marker, for rising tone, in Thai.?* The latter, which 
is more frequent,95 in having two vertical strokes || recalls the Cambodian 
müsikadanta, the diacritic for register-change used since the eighteenth century 
on the consonants from y to h inclusive and on nasals A, #, and т. A similar 
mark used in eighteenth-century Thai MSS for a different purpose is also seen. 

The Decorative Grantha syllabary has the folio number 126 in red at the 
top left-hand corner, a position different from that of all other numbered 
spreads seen, DG or OG. This syllabary occupies half & spread attached to 
Bangkok MS XVII 37(ii) and consists of & syllabary displayed, consonants 
first, along three full lines, one shorter one and а fifth that conteins merely 
om and о-.96 

There are 36 consonant characters in the form Ca, and the IV a- appears 
at the end of the consonants and before the danda that separates them from the 
IV section, wherein it is repeated. There are 17 IV characters, of which four 
are repeated in connexion with the usual presentation of anusvdra and 
visarga.?" Each character has an equivalent in ordinary Thai script written 
over the top. These Thai interpretations, and а number of the IV characters 
themselves, present some problems. 


The shape of those DG characters that closely resemble their OG counter- 
parts will not be discussed epigraphically, their form and Thai equivalents 
being herein listed. All the Thai glosses save that given for DG 15 , A ¿are in 
palaeographic relationship to Indian sources save in the fashion of writing the 
supported IV forms according to the usual Thai manner. 

Five velar consonants are given in the DG syllabary : 

Х.п; 0), +; O a; 999,4; 2, 

The reason for the small circle under DG velar na is obscure, such a dot 
being absent from the СУ. of OG. It is of interest, though, to compare SIG o. 
and Devanagari = in this connexion, the tick at the bottom of the former 
distinguishing it from 4-, the dot in the latter avoiding confusion with = da. 
In DG, the similarity of the characters for kha and va is marked and most 
confusing to the reader. 

Six palatal characters are given, the extra one being an additional form for 
palatal fí, as the Thai glosses make clear : 


22,2; ФӘ, н; Dy, я; Q) ш; Kal ала ES). both glossed as qj, й. 
The appearance of a character for jha is of interest ; it will be recalled that 


*? Tt is seen here over gha, and precedes initial a-, a common collocation. 

94 See fols. 262, 1. 2, and 264, 1. 3. v. supra, p. 294. 

95 e.g. fol. 247, 1. 7, and fols. 259 ff. 

9 See plate п. 

э? wm, ım, am, аг. The reason for showing anusvdra with all three short vowels, especially as 
it is written in line with them SIG fashion, is obsoure. Cambodian customarily shows it with 
the three vowels u, a, and &, the anusvara of course being superscribed. 
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none was found for it in the OG material examined. It resembles the form 
noted by Bastian fairly closely, $2, *? and its relationship to the Thai character 
is clear. Scarce South Indian examples do not resemble it. 

While the first form for fia is of the same type as the OG one already 
discussed,®® the second shows a much closer affinity not only to Cambodian 
but to forms from South India from the Pallava ©З onwards that culminate 
in modern Telugu/Kannada s.199 

The number of retroflex consonants in the DG syllabary is also six, and, 
apart from those for fa and na, present some problems both in their shape and 
in the glosses upon them. They are given as follows: 

OJ, Qt; eJ. $0; а, a, t; @q> and (D which are each glossed 
n, d, and YY), m, %, none of them being glossed dh. 

While it agrees very closely with Bastian’s Cambodian brahman tha, 
ey ; eJ of the DG is quite different from QG Q that has close relationship 
with Indian circle-forms for this character. The tradition reported by Bastian, 
that ‘The Kambodians pretend to have received their alphabet by direct 
importation from Langka, on the arrival of Buddhagosa ; ' 101 may gain weight 
from a comparison of these characters with Sinhalese сд, the only South Asian 
form to bear any resemblance to the DG and Cambodian characters being 
discussed. 

The gloss is in question in connexion with the next character, a. While 
a t is now realized voiced and although the retroflex series is now in Thai 
realized dentally, there is no reason for a dental-series grapheme to appear 
here. The voiced plosives are elsewhere in this syllabary glossed by their 
epigraphical equivalents, i.e. the fourth member of each varga (there being in 
each case an extra Thai character added before the voiced members are reached). 
Indeed, the voiced retroflex grapheme « is the interpretation placed upon the 
next two DG characters, (99$ and (Z3 ; since phonetically there is no distinc- 
tion in Thai between retroflexes and dental it follows that both these and 
the character preceding them are glossed as indistinguishable phonetically. 
Moreover, the d phoneme re-appears in the glosses to the dental series, wherein 
DG = is glossed by т. { 

The OG syllabary in the litany is of no help here, since Qe) appears in 
its regular place for da and, as was seen,’ there is no reason on palaeographical 
grounds for disputing its identity. Likewise, an appeal to collocations in the 
DG MSS is of no help in view of the non-differentiation of тебтойехев and 
dentals and their indiscriminate orthographic use already referred to. That 
DG 2 does stand for a retroflex or dental stop is clear from в number of 


8 art. cit., tab. 

99 9. supra, р. 287. 

100 Sivaramamurti, op. cit., p. 103, fig. 40. 

101 JRAS, NS, тп, 1868, 69. 

102 In common with the prathamavarga t (dentally) and p. 
103 s, supra, р. 288. 
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contexts.1°* But this is not to state that other stops in these vargas did 
not stand for the same Tamil-original phoneme also. 

Its obvious similarity is to Cambodian ¢ d, and the source for this DG 
character is clearly а Cambodian one. In this connexion it is interesting to 
note that Bastian’s Cambodian brahman script includes % for d.195 It ів 
proposed therefore to transliterate this DG character by phonetic d, and to 
ignore the Thai gloss given for it: #106 

The next two characters, both glossed d, are Cg) and CO. The absence 
from the glosses of dh aspirate is interesting, but is probably not a reflection of 
Tamil avoidance of aspirates, voiced especially. They are plentiful enough 
elsewhere, gh and bh particularly. 

The inclusion in this varga of these two further characters having an inside 
loop at the left (eg for f, explained with reference to Sinhalese was just 
noted) when taken with the occurrence in the dental varga of ** 3, glossed т 
dh, presents a further puzzle. Bastian's syllabary that gives ¢s/ for dh is of 
no help; it accords closely with SIG s and the DG character that these 


dh-forms resemble is glossed Ja! In any case, there is one grapheme too 


many in the retroflex group. Epigraphy does not seem to support inclusion of 
Ca> and ©.) in the retroflex group, even Sinhalese characters showing an 
outside loop in © and е. As was seen,!?" the OG syllabary has ©, Q9, and 

for th, d, and dh and ©) and CF, each with an inside loop at the left, 
for th and dh, all in accord with epigraphy. 

It is here suggested that both Са? and ©) are misplaced in the DG 
retroflex series, and should be read tha and dha. They will herein be trans- 
literated (th) and (dh) as conjectures, and the circular C. glossed п tha, will 
be so transliterated, without brackets. 

In the same way it is suggested that DG ФУ), glossed т dha, is misplaced 
in the dental series, and should be read da, which will herein be used to trans- 
literate it. There will thus be two forms for d and two for th, but none for ah 
and, rearranged, the two vargas would appear as follows : 

Thai glosses 


0 е5, 8, 50, бүү) tih» t, th, t, dh, n 
5.0, бо, 5), 69,75 Lu (dn th ddn 


One must bear in mind that the phonology rules for these MSS aro 
unaffected by hypotheses as to the epigraphic nature of their characters. 


104 өс. MS XVII 37(v), fol. 128,1. 5: vilaiyade for Ta. vilaiyati ; fol. 181,1. 6: badivand An 
kum... for Ta. pülivaniorkkum, and interestingly, fol. 182, I. 8: mandandori for Ta. 
+. muténréllo. ... 

1*5 JRAS, NB, п, 1868, art. ii, tab. 

108 The similarity of this to OG and SIG } is interesting. 

107 v. supra, pp. 288, 289. Here, as elsewhere, the inherent -a is omitted for convenience. 

108 Though the loop is at the right-hand end in SIG: w. 
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While one recognizes their value for utterance, the Thai glosses to these 
characters may on occasion be set aside for transliteration purposes. 
In the dental series are set out five characters : 


Sat; 0,54; Sind; Ф, >, dh; 75, м, n. 

The fourth of these has already been considered and, epigraphically the 
first, third, and fifth present no problems ; they are similar to the OG characters 
for t, d, and n. The Thai gloss on the first is of interest, following current 
practice in representing an Indian voiceless dental stop by the Thai grapheme 
for the voiceless dental rather than by its epigraphical equivalent, a, now 
voiced in Thai.1® 

Circular О) for tha is different from the character еә for tha in 06,10 
agreeing closely with Bastian's syllabary th: 6.1 Circular forms are found 
in many older inscriptions in India and Ceylon from Brahmi onwards up to 
the seventh century A.D., though usually with a dot in the centre to distinguish 
them from characters for {А213 Thereafter in South Asia forms with a notch 
at the base, closed or open, become usual? But there is a twelfth-century 
example from Burma, in the Myazedi Pyu inscription, of в circular tha con- 
taining a dot. 14 

The DG labial series presents no problem epigraphically, the five characters 
being ornate counterparts of the OG ones. With the Thai glosses, they are: 


25,1; 20, d; 2, м; 25].»; =, v. 

The glosses correspond epigraphically to the Indian labial series, save for 
the first, the Thai phonological p. 

The DG syllabary has for the semivowels characters very similar to those 
of OG, and the glosses present no problems. It is of interest to note that 
secondary forms for у and т are given along with the primary ones; what is 
written, then, is ууа and тта. The latter digraph does not, however, appear in 
the MSS, and both are glossed as single ya and ra.15 The character for ya is 
even more noticeably made of two elements, while that for va is, as already 
noted, very like that for kha. These semivowels and their glosses are: 


Dfe; 76, (@), з; $5, 3. 


The group is continued without a space to give two of the sibilants, and the 
other two of these, together with ha and the character glossed Ja appear at the 


beginning of 1. 3. 


109 cf. for instance Prachum siladharu’k phak thi 3, тп, 1965, 6, wherein tesam transliterates 
an inscriptional tesam. 

110 Wherein a circle denotes th, v. supra, p. 288. 

11 JRAS, NS, пт, 1868, art. ii, tab. 

113 eg. Dakkhina-Thüpa inscription of Dathopatissa, seventh century, in Ceylon. 

1з Bivaramamurt, op. cit., р. 114, fig. 46. 

714 Tha Myat, op. oit., 26. 

115 The secondary forms are perhaps written for reference, being somewhat dissimilar to 
their prumaries. 
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Again, the glosses are at variance with the characters on the basis of clear 
epigraphical evidence about the identity of them. The fact that Thai has but 
one sibilant phonetically, s, is no doubt the reason for these discrepancies. 
But, while the order of the sibilants in the glosses is the usual one, #, в, and з, 
the characters appear in the order s, #, and з, so that not one is glossed correctly. 
They are decorative forms of characters noted in OG, and as such clearly related 
to Indian forms : | 

QW, я; OTI, w; QA, п. 

On grounds of epigraphy, then, these will be transliterated sa, fa, and за, 
and the Thai glosses ignored. 


While 27), и, presents по problem, eJ , glossed #7, does. It resembles 


the Thai character closely and therein may lie the reason for it being so glossed. 
Unfortunately, Bastian does not show a Cambodian 1, but the Xieng Khrün la 
he does show, 7), is not similar.!? It does, however, resemble OG e апа 
SIG m. The DG character resembles forms for dha and, in view of the absence 


from this DG syllabary of a character for dk, one wonders whether of is 


indeed that for dha, misplaced and erroneously glossed la. 

According to their Thai glosses, all the vowels of the Indian series are 
represented in initial form in this syllabary save vocalic | and 7. But it must 
be said that as presented they are somewhat different from OG IV forms ; the 
structures of some of them are hard to explain. 

The three simple vowels, short and long, followed by r and 7, comprise the 
first eight IV characters : 

LI; n D,a: GY Sor Doo: Bigs Bm 

A- and à- agree closely with the OG characters; it is interesting to note 
that the lengthener for й- is a different grapheme from that for -à medially, in 
accordance with the practice in India restricted to Grantha/Tamil!!" The 
ancient system, commencing with Brahmi, is to employ as lengthener for initial 
d- the grapheme denoting it medially. This is seen to the present day in 
Devanagari, as also in Burmese and Thai! From Pallava inscriptions 
onwards in south-east India the lengthener converting a- to й- and the medial 
-@ are quite distinct.!!? 

Initial t- in the DG syllabary is а supported form in accordance with Thai 
practice, whereby initial a- carries a medial -i, 


us JRAS, М8, пт, 1868, art. ii, tab. 
u? And, obsourely, Telugu/Kannada. 
U8 Tt is interesting to note that, for Tamil characters T, п), 657, the wheel has turned full 


circle. Initial a- is 94, à- 9}, and nd, rd, and nā are respectively (8), (n9, (67), All others are 
written with medial - т. The special grapheme for lengthening initial a- is used to denote -й 
medially rather than the other way about! In SIG the graphemes are distinct; ga ів а-, gh 18 2-, 


and all consonants take medial -4 m; nā is еттт and #2 is zm. 
11* See Sivaramamurti, op. cit., figs. 20, 21, 26, pp. 57, 59, and 70. 
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Initial $- ey can hardly be explained save in terms of the initial t- of 
other scripts. It is suggested that the supported form was readily identifiable 
as 4- to the writer of the Thai gloss, and that, therefore, ey was taken for 
the long vowel to complete the set. Most scripts that have a distinct 1- can 
trace it to а grapheme ·|. typified in third-century в.о. Tamil cave inscriptions 
or Ksatrapa ones of the second century A.D. The central stroke becomes а 
box-shape flanked by two dots or circles, or a circle with the flanking dots 
joined in a line across it, as in modern Telugu/Kannada. But a few scripts 
lengthen an initial short 4- character, Sinhalese with the widely-used virdma °, 
Ф lengthened to $ (as an alternative to @ that comes from the lineage just 
mentioned) and Cambodian by, in effect, superimposing two short initials 4- : 
fi giving Я. The DG form oy” can readily be traced to initial 4- forms 
from eleventh-century Cola inscriptions onwards,” modern SIG having ea. 

The forms for initial u- and 2- are complicated by being digraphs composed of 
a recognizable initial-grapheme €» with a medial -u/-% 6 © subscribed. For 
u- this medial is superfluous. This is in contrast to OG practice, wherein 7 
is seen for u- and ({, for -u. 

Initial r- and {- are given in the same manner whereby only the subscripts 
show the difference between short and long. The lengthening subscript is 
different from that of the OG syllabary. 

The remaining nine IV characters are somewhat confusing, both in them- 
selves and in the glosses. Several of them are combinations of different initial 
and medial vowel-forms having no structural parallel in the OG characters. 
None is glossed as being a special Thai vowel, but one wonders whether some 
of them did originally mean purely Thai vowels that had been introduced into 
the chants and whether the Thai glosses merely try to rationalize them in 
terms of the known Indian vowels and diphthongs: e, at, o, and au: the first 
three are glossed as e-, the next two as а4-, two as œ and two as au-. 

Those glossed to e-, are: S) 6 $9», and € Sr) 

The first of these is clearly close to Cambodian e- h, and will be trans- 
literated e-. While a medial for it is not shown at this point, one is seen 
prefixed to the next character and calls for no comment. The DG/Cambodian 
e- seems to have its closest parallels in South India in Pallava and Calükya 
forms from the seventh to the tenth centuries, later forms having more in 


common with the OG e- e | . With this, it is suggested, is related the 


character eT) that appears in the third DG IV to be glossed e-, 6 BY). 


Prefixed by medial -e, it seems clear that this is intended to represent initial a$-, 
and it will so be transliterated, the Thai gloss being ignored.!?! This leaves the 
120 Sivaramamurti, op. cit., 61. 
181 ТЬ will be recalled that OG in common with SIG has medial -e prefixed to initial e- to give 
ai-, a structure reflected. in the medial SIG GYG! and Thai ц. 
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second to be glossed is, € ©. It is hard to say what vowel this is intended to 
represent, as it does not appear in the portions of the MSS examined; a 
suggested romanization would be ue-. It is perhaps used in Thai MSS that are 
written in DG. The same digraph is repeated on the next line, where it is 
glossed о-. 

The two IV glossed ai- are б 6° and ¢ ¢ €»... They consist of epi- 
graphical initial o- and u- preceded by medial -ai, the form of which is clear 
enough. Contexts for these also are lacking. 

Glossed as au- are @ $2. 7] and ¢ in the penultimate line of the 


DG syllabary. The first is made up of initial м- and medial -о, the second of 
medial -e prefixed to a new character seemingly an extended form of the 


character used in writing initial at- . Neither au- agrees in formation 
with OG ЄЗ], which agrees with SIG in being a digraph composed of 


initial o- and a special character which, in the closely related Tamil form ger, 
has become conflated with the character for retroflex Ь sr. Perhaps the second 
DG au- displays a special character of the same kind. 

The second DG grapheme to be glossed о- is e 73 7] in the last line; 
that it does stand for o- is clear from the entry next to it, glossed om, that 
uses the same IV. Like DG и-, it again uses an apparently superfluous medial 
-0 in company with an epigraphical initial o- : 

Preceding these two are the three short vowels u-, i-, and a- followed by 
the circular anusvdra which, as in OG and SIG practice, is written in line with 
the characters. Visarga is also presented with a-. It is of two small circles 
and, in marked distinction to its wide use in the OG MBS, is not common in 
the DG ones. 

That concludes a survey of the DG syllabary, and it remains but to notice 
a few characters that appear in the DG MSS examined. 


The commonest of these is another IV, 3 , ie. an initial o- subscribed 
with medial -u, herein transliterated ou-. It does stand for Ta. й- on some 
occasions, !3 but may stand for other vowels in the Tamil originals,114 

The other main character not in the DG syllabary is By which recalls the 
OG which, as already seen,!** was conjectured as a variant form for cha 
on the basis of palatal contexts. Similar contexts for 8) occur in the DG 

733 There are one or two exceptions in DG MSS as noted in the transcripts. This may be due 
to Thai or Cambodian influence. 

12 eg. XVII 37(v), fol. 181, l. 6. 

144 e.g. ibid., 1. 7 for Ta. u-; fol. 133, 1. 8, for i- and e-. 


115 e.g. banadi(ch)aiyyagurdy for Ts. posaticaipakarüy, fol. 181, 1. 3: narin(ch)anA for Ta. 
-nirufcirag, fol. 132, 1. 1. 
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MSS 186 and it too will be transliterated (ch) although it will be remembered 
that there is a character for ch in the syllabary, HF. 

The ‘killer’ occurs in a few places in the DG MSS too, and is shown in 
transliteration by the Thai diacritic over the romanized consonant. 


Apart from the ‘alliterative litany’ MB that lacks folio numbers, the 

principal OG and DG MSS examined in Bangkok жеге: 

OG: XVII 37(), fols. 241-76 

241-54: headed Pra:rajabhidtkhinpramahapsamuca. 

A corrupt Sanskrit text in several parts, some with a sequence of numbers in 
Thai. There are several Thai colophons written up the left side, but the title 
is in the same OG script as the rest of the MS. 

254-8: no title. 

Tamil. The original is Teviram, Tirumuras п, pat. 47 in praise of Kapalisvara. 
* Verses ’ are numbered in Thai from 1 to 18. 

259-70: Thai title: podt pratüswwalaw. 

Tamil: two patikams of Tevaram, viz. Tirumurat т, pat. 1, and Tiru. vu, pat. 1. 
271-6: Thai title: pspratükraslad.*" 

Tamil. The source is Tev., Tiru. 1v, patikam 1. 

A date in Thai at the end of the MS, on fol. 276, corresponds to д.р. 1875. 
It reads: 18 * On Monday, the third day waxing of the eighth moon in the 
Year of the Hog, seventh of the decade, 1237 of the era (little) being the 2427th 
day of the present reign ’. 

With this OG MS is a Thai transcript of the three Tevaram hymns that 
appear on fols. 259-76 of the above. It is headed padtpratisivalatykrailad 
© opening the gates of Siv&laya Калаба. It starts, however, with a version of 
the chant that appears after the caption pttpratükraslád in the OG MS, i.e. on 
fol. 271. It differs somewhat from the version in the OG text; in the transcripts 
below are quoted in parallel the first verse of the OG version and the corre- 
sponding ‘verse’ of the Thai version of Tev., Tiru. гу, pat. 1, ie. Appar’s 
hymn that commences Kürráginavaru. i9? 

DG: XVII 37(v), fols. 115-85 
.115-26: Mala worship according to the title-slip. 

A corrupt Sanskrit text. 

127-35: Pajdmuratypotayyas. 

Tamil. Corrupt text of Manikkavacakar, Tiruvicakam, Tiruvémpavas, vv. 1-11 
(but * verses ’ in fours in Thai). 


126 y, supra, p. 287. 

137 This m fact appears at the foot of fol. 270, with khomūt after it, во it may be a closing 
rubrio, not a title. But Pipraiüsivalaiy in DG appears as the title of ХҮП 37(v), fols. 179-85, 
and Quaritch Wales has a similar title in his MSS list, op. cit. 63. 

138 T am much indebted to Mr. E. H. 8. Simmonds for reading this for me. 

129 It was these three hymns that figured on Mr. Singaravelu’s recording and were identified 
by Fr. Thani Nayagam. 

120 v, infra, p. 814. 
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13642: Pijamuraty potakalam. 
tdem, vv. 12-20 (similar numbering system in Thai). 
143-51: Svatmuratysathanbra:naray. 
Probably Tamil, it contains a portion of Antal’s Tiruppüvas, v. 1, used аз в 
repeating unit.!! Yantras appear at the end of this section that are figured in 
Quaritch Wales, op. cit., plates пт and ту. 
152-78: a Thai text written in DG, using tone-markers eto., followed by 
corrupt Sanskrit texts. 
179-85: Püpratüswwalaw. 
A completely different text from those appearing with this ‘rubric’ in 
ХҮП 37(1). ? Tamil. 
ХУП 37(ш): a collection of Sanskrit texts, not examined in detail.15 

It is not proposed to discuss in detail the Sanskrit portions of these MSS. 
The title to the first part of the OG MS XVII 37(i), fols. 241-54, though 
written in OG, is clearly Thai, pra:rajabhidi standing for Thai pra:rajabidhi. 
The Sanskrit portion of the chants 199 is brought to an end in the middle of 
fol. 254 with the word sva:maptam, followed by a khomüt. The first Tamil 
section is a chant from Tevaram, Tirumuras п, patikam 47, in praise of the god 
Siva, Kapaliévara at Tirumayilàppür, in the modern Mylapore, a southern 
suburb of Madras. A clue to its author, Tirufianacampantar, is provided by the 
single line on fol. 258: 


Знав quie юре 19 ере» 


sampandan thurugum ghavaraiy п «е п Omcittammalam, 
campanta varotum valvare.34 (om cirrampalam). 


As set out in this Bangkok version, the chant consists of 18 ‘ verses’ of 
roughly half the length of the verses of the Tamil original, which are of four 
lines each, each verse having its own head-rhyming or alliterative schemo.135 
Certain small portions of this chant are not readily identifiable with the Tamil ; 
in common with all the Tamil-based texts seen, and in addition to the ortho- 
graphic oddities detailed already, a number of extra syllables are added and 
odd syllables or even whole words of the Tamil omitted altogether.1*¢ 

Concordance between the two is as follows : 


Bkk. MS XVII 37(1), fols. 254-8 Tev., Tiru. п, pat. 47 
“у? J era 
9 =v. 


11 vy, infra, р. 310. 

132 One is called Vastupurusea. 

133 The term chant is used to describe these texts. 

134 Tev., Tiru. xx, 47, v. 11, 1. 4. 

135 Ta. monas and éukat. 

136 Strengthening Quaritch Wales’s argument that the chants were not understood : op. cit., 
55. v. infra, p. 306, n. 140. 
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3 
= 2 
3) 
5 = 4,l.1-3 
6 = 3,1 2-4 
7 
d л. 
9 (part) 9, 1. 1 and refrain !?? 
10 = 1 
11 
ny = % 
18 
| L 
15 = ]10,1l. 1-8 
16 = odd words from v. 5 + refrain 
il = 11 (inversion in ]. 2) 


By comparison with the three other chants from Tevéram in the MS, this 
is @ more corrupt version of its original, both in the insertion of unidentifiable 
words and syllables and in the dropping of words and phrases from the Tamil, 
as well as in the way the order of verses has been altered. It could of course be 
argued that the Thai version preserves an older recension of the Tamil text, 
but this cannot be proved. 

By reason of the Bangkok chant verses ending in bhavágya, one was tempted 
to seek herein a version of the more famous Ta. -pavay hymn, Tiruvémpavat, 
but the occurrence of the name Campantar in the chant’s final line on fol. 258 
made a search of Tevadram necessary. 

The MS text, transliteration, and Tamil version 188 are given as text (a), 
рр. 311-13. While the transliteration is aligned group by group with the Grantha 
original, the Tamil is arranged to show the correspondences, of necessity doing 
violence to its word- and foot-divisions, yet perhaps demonstrating how far 
these hymns have strayed. Notes to all the transcriptions appear at the end. 
The following conventional signs are used : 

character unknown 

() conjecture 

[] suggested reading; character blurred or erased 

O initial vowel follows without space in group 

5,1: — danda, half-danda 

<; v Thai ‘repeat’ sign; vtirdma 

_[` inversion of syllable-/word-order in Tamil original 


137 Save v. 11, common to 1. 4 of all verses: kamate potiyo pilmpavay. There ів a sub-refrain 
that shifte between ll. 2 and 8: Kapdliccuram amarnidg. In the Bangkok version these are 
. . . ghandtebhotiyobhumbhavdyya and gabhalai camadap respectively, with minor variations; see 
transcript. 

338 Text source: Tirufidpacampantar cuvamika] teviram, Kasi Mutt ed., 1950, 661-3. 
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Folios 259 ff. of the same OG MS contain three further chants that are 
corrupt versions of three Tevaram hymns as noted above. They are : 

fols. 259-64 : Tirufíánacampantar, T'eviram, Tirumurai 1, patikam 1 

fols. 265-70: Cuntarar, T'eváram, Tirumuras үп, pat. 1 (twice) 

fols. 271-76: Appar, Tevaram, Tirumuras ту, pat. 1 

The first is preceded by Postpratisivalaty in Thai, and the caption 
Pupratikratlad appears at the end of the second, as noticed above. There is 
moreover а Thai rubric at the side of fol. 265.139 

These Bangkok versions have ‘ verses’ of length coterminous with that of 
the originals and, on the whole, they are less corrupt; there has been a limited 
amount of rearrangement of the order of verses, аз we now have them. As one 
would expect and, as has been demonstrated in the above transcript, the 
repeating units, be they of half a line or more, are the best preserved and most 
identifiable portions of the Bangkok Tamil chants. 

In some ways the most interesting of these three Tamil chants in OG 
MS XVII 37(1) is the second, that starts on fol. 265 with the words bitabhiraty 
judiblariman, which are recognizably the Tamil pittāpirai cuts péruman of the 
beginning of Cuntarar’s hymn. However, the Bangkok chant has 18 verses 
while the Tamil original has 10 and, as said earlier, the ‘ verses’ of these three 
chants are coterminous with those of the Tamil hymns, even if the order is 
different. In effect, this Tevaram patikam is repeated twice, omitting v. 6 the 
first time and v. 1 the second, thus giving 18, the total in the Bangkok version. 
While v. 1 is in recognizable shape in common with the rest of the verses on 
the first round, v. 6, in common with much of the second round, is much more 
corrupt and it looks as though we have herein two recensions of the same text, 
possibly not recognized as such by their reciters,14° and certainly not by the 
writer of the manuscript. Concordance is as follows: | 


Bkk. М8 XVII 37(i), fols. 265 ff. Cuntarar, Tev., Tiru. үп, pat. 1 


yv? 1 1 
2,10 2 
3,11 3 
4,12 4 
5,14 7 (very corrupt the second time) 
6,15 5 ( - 5 » ) 
7,16 8 
817 9 
9,18 10 
13 6 


13% Pootpratübra.tamnak keewkrailad ‘ Opening the doors of the crystal court of Kailàáa '. 
Iam much indebted to Mr. Peter Bee for this reading. 

14? Again strengthening Quaritch Wales's argument; v. supra, p. 304, n. 136. He states 
further, op. cit., 84: ‘This use of the three languages is interesting: the corrupt mantras, by 
reason of their being unintelligible together with their venerable antiquity, are of sociological 
value in surrounding the ceremony with an air of mystery °. 
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The two versions of Cuntarar’s v. 7, numbered 5 and 14, will be given in 
parallel in the transcripts as an illustration (text (c), pp. 313-14). 

The preceding chant in the MS, though, has 11 verses like the original by 
Tirufi&nacampanter. The number at the end of ‘ verse’ 2 has been omitted, 
probably in error,“ there being simply one danda at that point in the text 
where the new ‘ verse ' begins. 

To set out a concordance between this chant and Tirufianacampantar, 
Tev., Tiru. т, pat. 1 ів unnecessary, there being but two inversions of the 
verse-order of the Tamil text as we have it. ‘ Verses’ 2 and 3 of the Bangkok 
version correspond to vv. 3 and 2 of the Tamil, and ‘ verses ' 7 and 8 to vv. 8 
and 7. The rest of the order, from 1 to 11, is the same in both. ‘ Verse’ 1 will 
be cited as an example of this chant along with the Tamil original.1# 

Concordances in the third chant under discussion, beginning on MS XVII 
37(i), fol. 271, are exact throughout as far as verse-order is concerned, This 
chant represents Appar's hymn that opens the fourth T$rumuras of Tevaram, 
Karrayinavaru. In this connexion it is of interest to note that the three chants 
under discussion that follow the note Padtpratasivalaty represent respectively 
the first contributions of their respective authors to the seven Tirumuras that 
comprise Tevdram as we have 10.142 ‘Verse’ 1 of this chant will be given, 
together with the Tamil v. 1 of Appar's hymn.!** In this instance the Thai 
script version of this chant, * verse ’ 1, will also be given to show the extent of 
the identity or otherwise between it and the OG version and Tamil original 
(text (d), pp. 314-15). 


As an example of a chant written in DG will be given that part of Bangkok 
MS XVII 37(v) entitled Pijamuratypofayyat, which runs from fol. 127 to 
fol. 135. As with the OG MS discussed above, this MS contains a mixture of 
Sanskrit and Tamil texts. While no discussion of the former is envisaged, it is 
^ of interest to note that, on fol. 184 after a Tamil text, a Sanskrit one begins 
that is in essence that of the first part of the OG MS examined, i.e. fols. 241-2, 
the worship of the eight cardinal points. Moreover, the DG MS on fols. 165 ff. 
features the sequel to the above that, in the OG MS fol. 242, starts Omkard 
yamahatadarubratatirutac(u}m.*4° 

While the element -potayyas in the title of the portion of this DG MS is 


141 fo]. 260, 1. 4. 

143 Tamil text sources: Tirufiipacampanta cuvümikal, Tevara Hiruppatikanka], mutal 
tirumurai. Tarumapuram, 1953. Вее text (b), p. 313. 

ма Nüpacampanter's hymns being in Tiru. 1-10, Appar's in ге—ут, and Cuntarar’s in уп. 
But the preceding chant in the MS is of a stray one from Tiru. п. 

144 Text pub. at Srivainkuntam, 1958. . 

14 The DG has: onkinyammahaidaripratitiratum. . . after a title Brarajabidyjaha(na). ` 
Moreover, both MSS seem to incorporate herein a very corrupt reading of 1. 4 of Appar’s Tev., 
Tiru. ту, pat. 1, v. б: tutakki mutakks уйа Gritarpunalar atikaikkétilavirakdnatturas ammdne. 
of. fol. 242, 1. 6, and DG, fol. 165,1. 8: gandidamudakkimudakgayittava gunnati(gri) hagsavinaturo 
harthavaro. 
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obscure, püjámuraiy- seems to represent Ta. pūjāmurai ‘ manner of invoca- 
tion °’, use of Ta. murat here being comparable to that of Thai bidht, written in 
OG bhidt, in the MS title on fol. 241. Prjdmuraty figures also in the next 
portion of the DG MS: fols. 136-42, the heading being pijamuratypotakalam. 
Quaritch Wales, in his list of brahmanical MSS at the Bangkok National 
Library,!4* lists under Vol. D a MS called Puja murai and, in Vol. D, one called 
Piübrahtü Swülas!*" Possibly it was this DG MS that was meant, since a 
subsequent section thereof, fols. 179-84 is called Pipratūsivālaiy, albeit 
written in DG script. 

Pijamuraiypofayyas representa verses 1 to 11 of Tiruvémpavat, one of the 
most famous portions of Manikkavacakar’s Tiruvdcakam, and its ‘sequel’, 
Pijamuratypotakalam, contains the remaining nine verses of it. Both chants 
have texts made up of ‘ verses ’ in groups of four, numbered 1 to 4 in Thai over 
the dandas. One such group represents one verse of the Tamil text. While 
such groups of four are coterminous with a Tamil verse, and end with something 
that corresponds to the repeating unit at the end of each Tamil verse, émpáváy, 
the remaining three ‘ verses ’ in each group (1, 2, 3) are not so in regard to the 
pairs of lines in the Tamil verses (1,2; 3, 4; 5, 6) they represent. For clarity 
the mark / again is used in the interlinear transcript to show where each line 
of the Tamil original begins wherever that is not indicated by a break or 
‘verse ’ beginning in the DG М8 version. 

A concordance is unnecessary, as the whole of Tiruvémpavai’s correct order 
is observed, v. 12 appearing as the beginning of Pijdmuratypotakalam. There 
is a conflation of vv. 5 and 6 148 and the omission of a couple of words from 
v. 9.249 The reason for the verse-conflation is probably that there is an identical 
phrase, piravey arsvariydn, in the fourth lines of vv. 5 and 6, causing a jump to 
be made from 5 to 6 the first time met with; when the second half of v. 6, 
substituted for that of 5, is completed, the whole of 6 is gone through again as 
will be clear from the transcript.15° 

As will be noticed, among other distinctive features of the orthography, 
this chant shows consistently in the repeating unit elArimpdvay both the 
representation by a subscript initial a- of Tamil original -o (in -elorémpavay),151 
and the use of the secondary -y subscribed to medial -@ to write -ay, herein for 
Tamil -dy rather than -at. This DG MS is extremely clear and well-preserved, 
and the script decorative and beautifully written. There is unfortunately no 
date appended to it. Text (е): see рр. 315-19 and plates rv—v1. 


146 op. cit., 63. 

147 But this suggests that the caption was in Thai script, recalling that noted for OG MS 
ХУП 37(1) where 1t appears at the end of fol. 270. 

148 That resulta in the omission of lines 5—74 of v. 5 altogether. 

149 1, 5: mannavare and kanava. 

150 v. infra, p. 317-18, fol. 130, I. 6-fol. 131,1. 8. A small portion of v. 4, 1. 2 appears instead 
of the ‘ jump line’ of v. 6. 

181 This is seen again in the sequel, Pajamuraiypotakalam wherein БАН stands for Та. porri 
at the beginning of each line of Tiruvém., v. 20. — 
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Ав was stated in the list of contents of the DG MS XVII 37(v),1% the 
portion after those that contain a version of T'ruvé/mpávas is headed Svat- 
muraiysathünbra:nárüy and runs from fol. 143 to fol. 151. A few words 
concerning this puzzling section will conclude this survey of the Tamil portions 
of these MSS. 

Much of the title is obscure, though muraty again suggests Ta. murat 
© order ’, and the last element is clearly Narayana. Occurrence of a Vaignava 
poem in what is, as far as Tamil is concerned, a mainly Saiva collection, is not 
surprising, in view of the fact that, of the three brahmanical temples in the 
enclosure near the great Swing in Bangkok, the northernmost is a Visnu 
temple. This leaves the elements svat and sathan, and there may be a Thai 
explanation of the former.15? 

Like its predecessors, this chant is arranged in groups of four ‘verses’ 
again numbered 1 to 4 in Thai over the dandas, there being six such groups. 
The first two ‘verses’ hardly resemble Tamil, but start clearly with Sn 
Vasudeva and Sri Krsnanárügana respectively : 


(2 e o (ә ©) * 
OF 917232 97175 ETD moO DITE тт) WW 
sivasudeva maranidaracekkapamani vàranasiha 


NEET qN RDSI л did ayer B 


і rattunan maranapassamanabO ne sikrissamanaray ma 
. 6287 ' 
т5 2271759729697 eS emustempenesj 
nasoparanagügudev& devetvaraketvanamo 


ә 

wm? вло aj 
namovatü We 154 

However, the subsequent ‘ verses’ seem quite likely to be Tamil, and, as 
will be seen, the fourth ‘ verse’ is recognizable without too much wishful 
thinking : 

Ў e 

nuo ceny1e 7e "pen MES 72.2548 

gesgergrénmmg 


andavaiyarandanirakatkum bara 


gE onenen] a»ree вїьзоз]тиээлуед & т» 


muttipavaiyvaly baramutti; insayarabade io na 


152 0. supra, p. 304. 

183 Mr, Peter Bee kindly suggested that this is probably representing the Thai stat ‘to 
recite a mantra right through ’. 

154 X VII 37(v), fol. 148, П. 1—4. 
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лен ad hE oro етап 


rayananneyamakeparaiysuravüy bhàravenvantu 
€ 

SDENT TBNA "il 

SS e вот) 

telovattunorambhavay и &.155 


The last two lines are a rather corrupt version of the Tamil: 

nardyanane namakke paras taruvan paror pukalappatin- 

telorémpavity, 
namely, the last two lines of verse 1 of the famous Vaisnava hymn by Antal, 
Truppavai. But the preceding six lines of her first verse have no parallel here, 
and one hunts in vain for a parallel to the other verses, though a couple of 
stray words seem to be represented.1®* But while the two Tiruppávai lines 
quoted above appear only once, in this Bangkok chant the fourth ‘verse’ 
reappears every time as the fourth of each group; in that the whole of it is a 
repeating unit it differs structurally from both Tiruppavat and the preceding 
version of the Saiva Tiruvémpavat. 

While one must bear in mind the possibility. that here is evidence that the 
Tamil couplet existed at some stage independently of Tiruppavai, it seems 
more likely that the memory not only of Tiruvémpavai but also of Tiruppavat 
is preserved there. In view of the use of brahmanical chants at the Swing 
Festival 15? it seems hardly too far-fetched to suggest that the ceremonial 
name of this festival, Triyambavay Tripavày, for which no satisfactory Thai 
etymology exists,1** is based on the names of these two great devotional hymns 
that are, in Tamil, counterparts of each other. 

It is impossible to say precisely when all the Tamil hymns represented in 
these Bangkok MSS were introduced into South East Asia, and there seems 
little reason to suggest any correlation between the time of their introduction 
and that of the introduction of these forms of Grantha writing. Use of a 
“hieratic’ script is by no means unusual, and it may have well suited the 
brahmans to continue to employ for their chants scripts virtually unchanged 
from the time of their introduction into the area. As was seen, the OG script 
is on the whole closer to SIG, and shows some evidence of contact with Tamil 
script also; this may point to re-fertilization of the script in relatively recent 
times. By the use of the DG script for the same types of text, the Thai 
brahmans show signs of contact with Cambodia which accord very well with 
the development of writing in the area. At the same time, one is tantalized by 
the possibility that there too Tamil hymns are preserved in brahman chants. 


186 ibid., fol. 148, 1. 4, fol. 144, ll. 1-3. 

186 fol. 144, 1. 4 includes: ...nanra tulannagd naratabhota..., suggestive of Ta. ndrrat- 
tulaymuli narayanan...porra.... Tiruppadvai, v. 10, 1. 3; fol. 144, 1. 6, has nantagobhan. .. 
which recalls Ta. nantagopay, ibid., v. 16, 1. 1. 

187 Quaritch Wales, op. cit., 247 ff. 

155 The popular name ів Lo Jin Ja. 


a) 
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The chants themselves may have been revived by fresh contact with India 
from time to time,!5? though contact has not been recent enough for the texts 
to be very close orthographically to their originals, let alone written in their 
proper script. By the imposition of totally different phonetic criteria such as 
the disregard of the retroflex/dental barrier, a considerable period of trans- 
mission and copying by Thai speakers is suggested ; hardly a memory of Tamil 
rigidity herein remains. At the same time, Tamil phonological rules with 
which we are familiar were clearly already in force when the hymns were 
exported. An instance is the plosive realization of geminate vallina т (and in 
the cluster nr-) and its non-differentiation from абута r when single inter- 
vocalically. 

It is to be hoped that much more evidence of this kind of contact between 
South India and South East Asia will be brought to light, and Tamil texts lost 
in their homeland rediscovered elsewhere. 


TEXTS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


rpe 7 eee у ы ШЫ _ээ=в«әгу: esos 


macatita: q  naiya bhattamaiyyundàán damandanamaiyya: laiymattittam 


:ma а punnaiyankanal mata mayi- lai Ка {ап 


июен Аве 1» 1289 8o zm > 
guntanka:bhalai ca:ma:din nan uttitiribhanvike uttari : 
kéntankapaliccuram amarntàán о На panpinur ога (0 


ome 99997 Sipe $ вте № à 
bhangunnagata gatigata (9) digünüdebo tiyobbumma:vàya: ишп 
pal °) kapa-ttàr  kkattittal ^ künüte po- tiyoppümpávüy. 1. 


——Àà а$өелүесввуесеоф 2) 60230 Ф 


mecaprayamda:dam(da)( 9n matimalamaiyyalaiya ghanprayam(di)nika 


: mal payanta ónkan matanallürmaámayilai kkaippayanta nir- 


tanka:balai càma:dàn п о и mecaminghayom патауї. 


rán P kapaliccuramamarntin atppact op- a(vi)lavum (9 
arintara:nighan uppanna:vumma: dhigham&debhotiyobumbàvaya 
aruntava|rkal (? tuyppagavun k&nüte  potiyopümpávüy. 2. 


nau urya:bha: urya:vilaiy gunlàvumma:yimmaiyya:laiy duryalurya 
4: ür tirai velai u lüivum пуй mayilai kar tare (9 


159 of. Aymonier, Le Cambodge, тїї, 548, and Quaritch Wales, op. oit., 59. 
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aivanlàmaiy ghava:dam(d)andedanitan thuryalulaiykabàlaicàma: 
vel — vallür kérrankol ceritansl kar tarucolai — kap&llceuramamürn- 


f. 255 
dàn i au kattikaiyya: nàcadalante da:la:ma:laiydaiy gumma: 
-in...4. 8:...küriüikei niltalatt’entila mulaiydrtaiyalar kbn{- 
gamvalakki tighan&dhebhà tiyobumbhavaya пъп gunna 
dfumvilakkitu(?künüte — po-tiyopümpüváy. 3. 8 : ѓарра 
vadicagangonla ghangurya(nd)U"ülinághanàn ya:maiyya:laiy 
ота kkanfol cfyttukantat Alininkanna-r)mayilai 
kabhanlai càma:dàn пи ghannana:bhati naghana:(d)angu 
kapü-licouramamárntán panpür 0% patingn kana- ika} 

tam aftamina] kannara 
patti righinàdebho tiyobhumbh&v&ya nau nattarama: 
küpüte po- tiyo pümpàvüy. 8. 9:narrü- ma- 
rgiy ma:dalanmenmaémam nugganummanünnummuksatàn daditidati 
rai ma- larmel nàp- | mukagumnárananum 


v&yysinattà naratikabhalai ckmadàn и ви bhantacika 
? ? 2 ? 


pitti dighanatebhotiyobhumbhàvayya и зо п mamdalani Q9 
künAte potiyo pümpüvày 6 : ma-talirnia 


f. 256 


thim(d)im maiylinlikna:dalà gandagabhalai camadan и «o n 
ténkin mayilaiyar maücikkatalatiukkantün kapüliecuramamarntán 
na:dalünaimürü (9 dibharavina:maghandan dighan&thaibhotiyobhum 
&atalünerürum atiparavi nafamajal kainate  potiyo püm- 
atika} | 
bhavayya uel — ghalavirávihi ma:dananlanmamaiyya:laiy 
pAvüy. 6. 7: malivija‘viti ma tanallér mámayilai 
ghaha:lavira ghandaka:bhalai jaraktamkangha (15) | amı ghabha: 
kka  livilá (9 kkantinkapdlicc-uramamarntan pa- 
larirébhadandoyya bhumCuttarin&nghahavilarà tighanüthebho 
Hvij&'?ppütaloy  pankuniuttirandloli vi 189  kün&te po- 
tiyobhumbhavayya «ea» baCorinCayam fiagaiyya:na: 
tiyo pümpäväy. 7. 10: uwiñcāya vilkkai amanu- 
gunnalyya:bA:“*ttakum ma:parivakajariya jala:diromca:na 
faiya pporkkum = truricakkiyarka] étutturatppa “0” nā- 
gatighadim ghatiéutikhabhálai cAmadan 1 ad 1 naghirya 09) 
ttilkaruücolai cülnta kapaliccuramamarntig ... (10) 5,1. 8 : nerilaiyar 
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f. 257 


nanma;laiyayan ghaiyyagumghangum dighanadhebho ti 
5,11: māmayilai[yär]“”kkai .... küpüte po- ti- 


yobhum bhàv&yya: u ab u taghādamasasalaiy kabhālaicàmadān 
yo püm- рйу+уйу. 11:  künamar colai kkapáliecuramamarntàn 


bhatt&ánbümap&vaiy ghanjaimna:mur& паватрапдап thurugum 
pattakaltenamarpimpavai cén ta milin fíápacampantap nalam pukalnta 


ka:bhangum i eo и unabhitamalaghatarin pa:valà па: 

? ? pattum = valür vina 
s&mpandan thurugum ghavaraly w ed u omcittammalam и 
campanta- ttavarofum valvare. 11. omeirrampalam.” 


(b) f. 258 


Ө ы 3 


e post pratü divalaiy п 
f, 259 
e Фусвшоабозсај да foB Beo pers) r 


ghagudaiyavanvinva:daiyyen rinthavinna:éudigha gujuttulaiy 
1: tofutaiya vi-taiy &- riyortüvénmazicüti/k& cutalai 


ipeo m aper I DDATED ere І Тае 1 


pattipod“Vana:thulam 1 ghavanraganvan i nyegudaiyna:ma:rán 


ppótipüciyépat'ullan kavar kalvap efutaiya — malar&n 

ocean 1 єє ES Jl. | 
s Sohn севе 1 тётөзрееа Ө] 1 memo) 9р9 si 
bhanintáràbhanindain 1 ravaru(ch)aiy 1  tabettagudaiytabhirimà | 
mupainür paninte На аг обу ta/pit шау a рігаша- 


7*6 l ГА (Buses 1 э! 


bhurumé | vyiemphAmmé nivànidam 6? цеп 
puramme- viya рё mmá  -nivananre 


(c) EL Soy 27 
unnàyaviranay (23) un 


7:üp &yuyirün&y uja- 


(4) 
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DPBS DIT! za 


unlunayyaviranaya 
7:üp- dy uyiripay oo 
БЫЛА I PU П 21 
laghàn&ygurughan&y 1 — v&này nila:n&y ghayàn&y ı mala:na 


1  üpày ulakandy (24) vüpày nilandpfiy kafalapiy malaiyü- 


qose P TRG PTL] mensem] | FOBT 
lunlayanayyamurughay vàn&y (:) /naelavadanünRy | ma:lana- 
1 apdy ulakinüy/vünay nila- nüpaüy malaiyü- 


2y 1 «золу Зее «воз э] Segre PSS 


n&y 1 dhenn&ybineca tenp&vinainanloka | raruttu 
рву tenür pénnai ténpüvénnainallü- raruttu- 
Ed conan бое о 185 есери | "pu 
này 1 thennaybineca tenpivinaiy /nanloka | raruttu- 
nüy tenir pénnai ténpüvénpai nallü- -raruffu- 
f. 


«сфе 1 erpsrpegnneexibfS sacco Saree T 1 


d?P)siyun | lànàyayunskak 9 alàyinivanlai milàmai nai 
raiyu- lün&y  unak-kàlüy ірі alle- nénalime (27), 7, 


сеејфа I ESR o ores Bo Dess T 


d?9aiyun — lànaàyyunakk *9àlaniyi anlai min/lamai negn 
raiyu- lünüy unakkalaylini alle- nénalAme. (27) 


266 


® отба веса П DOE oO e» 1 съ 


о guttéyimvaryigha:dumaiyya г bhala:(ch)aiyagha:lanan ı pa:di @5) yen 
1: kürrüyipavüru vilakkaktlir kó-tumai pala оёу tananün ari 


yen 


AMANIN: wigiau aiana my 


kürrüylpavüru vilakkakilir kotu- mai pala céytana 


- 
.- 


(є) 
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рт ! siarekin Emo « бег 1 
ER | vadijecanarikhu?9mbaghalumbadinàn п ЫЗ: парћё58 | 
errüy atike ijravum pakalumpiriyü tuvana-nk-u 


4:2:«»89:u:818u — ueammwu:emua:gm — 3:8:9mn:mn 
nin apiyen/errüy atike гает pakalum piriyütu vananku | 


Фесртз rame (brem ders: cay 1 rv: 
vunne¢apu:gumma:bhAtta | diva:yittalanagampadiyen 1 gucata: 
van é-ppolutum  /torrá iénvayirri- р akampatiye ku-ta- 


a а o a 
uuas ausimam — Q:8a8:a:u:du:meu пя: 15 
van eppdlutum/torra te vayirrig akampatiye kutaro- 


Li , 
diii ae t WE AVEWOsT HT a BO) 
rogumugamdéamugamnea ı ghadikhecaghalanarattan | natturaly 
rotututakki mu/akkiyita ай каї  kejilavirattü- ^ matturai 
arrenatiyen 


auo A:flvan:a:es) AUUATVOUNU Ne 


tu tufakki mujakkiyi{a atikaiketilavirattapatturai ammáne .1. 
Grrenatvyen 


PST Os TX Eses mge: 


ammānai ne label at end (f. 276) : п jilica®™ci®ttamplam и о g&pa n 
ammāne. 1. tiruccigrampalam 


аа ^ о o 
FAAAM AI mn: o mue: 
tiruccirrampalam. 


püjamuraiypotayyal m? 


Plate IV 


le 


f. 127 
oátiyumantamummilàvarumpirunY А. 9) tibayamp& vatviett?Payum 


(1)ütiyum antamum illüvarumpéruü/co-  tiyaiy&mplVakk- etfaiyum 


vüttagahgannamáde п є » vanlaruttiyA vancaviyAnencavidàn 
vittafankan /т е valarutiyo vapcěviyo nipoévitüp 
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dhevanravatgalanragan vattyievattuliriboy ı и midhdhivay 
тавува varkajalkal _—vAlttiyavalitdli poy viti vüy£k- 
yitaviettalummai ramimmimamai ranjeAbAtaramalaiyimmai 
-kettalume vimmivimmi méymmoganiu/potáramaliyigme 


nentrimpurandinganne п о п fedenumaga krittijanta lenneyenne 
ninrumpurantihnan etenumüka/ kit- ant&-légneyápne 


yedeyinthA nippajiselArimpavay 1 и bagambunyojittake 
yite yénto | i paricelorémp&v&y (1) (2) pácamparaficoti- kké- 


labàjirà ^ gutpan&bhegubhodibbodubbA baramali 
n payirippaka- plm/pecumpotémpotippo tāramali- 


ke п « и negamumettanaiyyA nerulaiylay nerul®)aiy 
kke necamumvaittanaiyo neri]aiy-üy neri]ai 


yi jisiriveiyyinjinnabA vilaiyyade ı п nesamuttammindA 

yir clciyivaiyuiici lavo — vilaiyBti ecumitamito 

vinna, araganle radudatreCagusamulaputtapütam tantarusanvan 
vinnor- kal ettu tarku /kkicumalarpita tantaru/avan- 


tarulim ие n desantivalàgan (*4)cittampalatunrijaiyna kanlapa 
tarulum tecancivalokaprilatccittampalattul/ica-nar kay par 


yamadelArimpavay п и G9muktannavinn(a)vay&y munvantajirulim 
yamarelorémpavay (2) (3) muttanpa vépnakaiy&y muņvantetirěļun- 


tattananaCaminla(th)aminn(a)lA n a и chittitkappeguvay gihgajaiy 


tén/attanintapamuta nén- lin tittikkappeouvay vaniunkafai 


bhiruv&y pattamaiyyi rig?9anbaramujaiyyiv&übhudaiyyi » w и 
lravüy pattu/aiyi- rican  palava pankutaiyir 


bhuddidiyavanthunmai(th)itatabhulalata banbhalala(th)Avetta 
puita tiyom punmaittirttighinfar pónlá- to /vétto 


nenn(a)bhujaiymaiyyen lAbhAriyAmA 1 = п citampaC?larantiyàm 
nipp арршаітаіуе lomari yo mo cittam alak iyür 


pátüáro nai civanaiy/ittanaiyumvenjumémakke 
lArimpavay u « и ounniktinlavayanyayinam pulanradinjA va 
lorémpüvày (4) onnitti lanakat yáyinnam pularntip Io va 
nn(a)kkanlamuliyà lenlaribhandarA и e и vinnikgadanlav&yjunla 
nna kkili mó]iyür éllarumvantiro [v] énnikkó tullava  oóllu 
(kh)89om&vunlavih gann(a)ktuyiplavamainadalakkivogase n 1 
kkomavvalavum kannaittuyinravame külatai pokkate 


f. 128 


f. 129 
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Plate V 


i 


vinn(a)kgurummarunte vekvalippuruleiy gannikkaniyanyepa 
vinnu kküru maruntai ve/avilupporulai kkannukkiniyayaippa 


tikkajintulan и ~ » vinnikgatinnarug& yamatoniye 
tikkacintullam upnékkuninruruka yümáttonlye 
van(th)aniguraituyigepa lÀrimp&v&y и « и malariya 
van/t’énnikuraiyitruyile- lorámpüvüy (5) mülariy& 
nanlamuganinga namalaiyindy nambalariboy 

nip mukanun карй malaiyinai n&m/polarivom pok- 


kangalipeli nen palArinderaviy balarigudeidira 
kankalepecum pülüru tén vay ррайті kajaitira 
vay yünlamaivinnai binlavelaripa п п riny&ndà 
уйу fidlame vinne pipave: ariva- п (6) -ri y&n/tà 


naivan tumetta  laiyystáta dantarulim vannCanOngalanpa 
ne van t56mmaitta laiyalittär kóntarulum/vünvàr kalal pā 


tivan (th)Atkimvaydiraiyvay u „п yunnegarugäyyuramakge 


tivan- torkkug vüytirav&y üneyurukāäy u- nakke 
yuramakgim mainvakgandandAn nippadiselArimpavay н & и 


yurumemakku megorkkup tankopai ı (5) pparicelorámpávüy 
mànainilimsiy navan gujaiymànai arinpuruvandim 


. (6) müne ninénnalai nülaivantunkajai/nüpe élu ppu-van ёп 


(th)alim nānāmaiy и e и banadi(ch)aiyyagur&yjinnà шап 


talum дапйше popati caip akariyingam pularn- 


dinjaiy  vann(a)kgalimalaiyyaé gendarimmadarA п и 
tinro ı (4) vann a kkilimóli yar — éll-&rumvant&ro (4) 1 ®® 


dànaivandammaiy dalaiy~alikgan gumtaralimbandAn 

(6) tine vantémmai ttalaiy alittàt koéntarulum/vapvar 
gAlenbadivandAn kumr&ydinlavày н п ounnegarugüyouru 
kalal pátivantorkkug vdytiraviy ügey urukáy п 


nakkai ourunakkum menAnkumtangajaiybhage lArimpa 
pakke uru(mé)makku meporkkun tankonai patel —orémp& 


убу 1 & u ounAvayinjalavAn marammaran ounnukkinkirryaA 
viy (7) anneivaiyuücilavo palavamara rupnartka riyà- 


naruva narin(ch)anA и • и jinanhangietpajinahhandevay ni 
nóruva piruiiciran cinnankalketpaccivapépre уйу ti 
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f. 130 


f. 131 
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irappavyaidain nanAnmunand (Ojijaimmiruganbay uw и 
Tappay /ténpivénpa mupnan ücer mélukóppüy 
gennànalyyentarayan parijimandandori ^ oujunamC(oy) 
énpapai yeynaraiyan ?nnamu- ёр réllomusi/cógno- 


no(oy)ra vinlammuyaviridiyo n » п vannayabbatübavà 
-hke] vevveziy innamfuyil utiyo vannéiicappetaryarpolva 


f. 132 
là garattiya genelumbaybirise lÀrimpàv&y и « 1 
là kitattiyal  épne parice lorémpávay 
gujilampatjilam pihguruhainimmmyepaniyamvirm tbayam 
(8) koltoilampaocilampun kurucénku/meliliyampaviyampumvéncan- 
haibimm (48) | en gie(ttibhiranyo gettibhiramguruvinaiy 
-kénkum kel il paraücoti Кей parankarunai 


gietbiribbaruganbàn tinAngiettilaiyyAm 1 п vàri42dai 
kelivijuppóru/ka]pà tinon ke- ttilaiyo ‘valiyi të плати 


Plate VI 
i  rutakumlavày dinlavaypar' aya ninanbhujaiygenlo mi 
ra kkamo уйу ti ravay /ü]iyà- panputai- mai 
tiyAmArA 1 „и ourimudanvandirhm (4) guruvanaiy gennaiyb&[m] 
yümáüru #00070 ali mutalvandy niprav óruvapgaiy elai pan 
kanlayanaiybhade lArimpavay » « и munnebbaranbarukam 
kAlapaiye ^ püte- lorémpavày (9) mupnaippalampórutku 


munnebbaranbarule binnebbattumetkum bittamaiybittana 
mupnaippa]ampórule pinpaipputumaikkum perttumappérri 


f. 183 
yaiyan и „п ounnebbiránàmgabegavumjavattiyAn va 
yape unpaippirandikappérravuyoiratiyo munn 
radAtiyandan prativAnmankavakaibimkavAm пп gen 
atiy&riàl panivo mánkavarkkep&nk&vo mannavare én kanava- 
lAvayim varagantijAn birijedde&lumb&y bhiri(ch)ai 
-ravar avarukantu/cdnnaparice téjumpay panicdy 
yyagaiyvÀm u и ounnamakgayen oumakgimgAnan gu 
-vom їрра vakalye 6makkénkon al ku 
ii jaiyyen gennakguruyimyanaramakge lArimpav&y пеп 
li yel nna kuraiyumi lom e-lorémpávay 
bàdámeyagali-  jitgalibAdà samalabAd&  bhuraiybha 
(10) pat&lamehnunk:] cópkalivup& tamalar/potár pugai mu 
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timenlabhurummadive п e u be[j]eiyrugàydirime nidimtam 
tiyuméllüppórunmutive Q petaiy)rupürrirume piyöyra- 

malA vendamudanvinnAn rimannu(th)u(th)italim и w » gathavula 
-lan  ve-t-amutal vinnor- umannuntutittilum ota vula 


f. 134 


vaycouthAnlanthAn danulatta- gulandan gayimpanumvijaiga и œ u 
va tolanróm- tarulan/kotilkulataragrankoyllpinappil/aikü- 
rainuvannuraivan brailattarilaiylam rainakga 

-lo davapiire favay perdruyrararayalir etava- 

nebbàdibhirige lArimpàv&y и « п mananadambhayagaiy 
-paippütumparici-lorémpávüy (11) moyyürtatampóykai 

bugurum-  dannagayàn  gudaindithmgudaindimm (4%) gavalanba 
pukkumukkerégpak/kaiyàg kutaintu kutaintum ka- Ја рё 


di u a  oyavadivandAdvangAnga nakuganbAm јају 
ti aiyüvaliyatiyomvüintonkà naralal por сё 


yavinduragenlavéy jarummarumdum и ьп Maiyyajinam 
yyaivénnirafscélva eipum- arunkul maiyür tajan 
ganmanattai malavalà a:yadiyatgumtaralimmalayadi п o u 
kanmajantai manaválàü aiyünlyátkóntarulum vilaiyattin 


vuyviybhagayoybhagayim ^ làmtariimnAnyà  maryyàn 
uyvür-  kaluyyumvakaiyél- làm uyntélinto- -méyyamal 


f. 135 


kaimkap&ymsalayemde ^ lÀrimpàvày и & 1 п: 
KkAppüy ёш aiye lorémpavay 


NOTES TO THE TRANSCRIPTIONS 
OG: Bangkok MS XVII 37(i) 
(a) fols. 254-8 

(1) Vowel correspondences: only a change either way from a Tamil back 
vowel/diphthong to a front is notated as significant, the central vowel a/à 
being regarded as capable of being represented by either back or front vowels 
(or itself) or of representing them in turn. Changes of duration are not taken 
as significant. 

(2) One of several instances of apparent ‘rationalization’ in terms of 
known Sanskritic elements; cf. фай ‘way, manner’. For another instance, 
see п. (13), below. 

(3) Under ordinary conditions, Tamil cants would require -sù to become -sèr 
before a following nasal. Hence, herein, a change from 1 to n/n is not taken 
as significant. 
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(4) 8 is the character, very close to 228 d, but it has a depression 
at the top. In the first instance it could be an error for DP 0-. 


(5) Note the use of the dental stop to represent geminate ‘alveolar’ -$m-. 
This clearly already had a stop-realization at whatever time these Tamil 
hymns were transmitted to Thailand. 

(6) One of several instances where the retroflex lateral ip is represented in 
the Bangkok MSS by r. 

(7) To a Thai speaker, the distinction between Г апа / is non-phonetic, во 
the change from } to -n is taken as similar to that of I to n. 

(8) It is impossible to say whether the CCV involving -a and a secondary -y 
are to be read Cya or Cay, bearing in mind the convention regarding -aiy and 
-üy. There are four in this line but only the second, urya for Ta. tirai, could be 
taken as uray. Of the others, two represent a Ta. final -r and one Ta. -ru. 

(9) v. supra, p. 294. The use of this vowel, which may reflect Thai yy 
(Haas), may be due to the fact that Tamil $/: are modified prior to retroflexes. 

(10) A possible reading in view of Tamil; the character recalls SIG e ddh, 
closely. Perhaps the OG character EA) read throughout as dh, is based on the 


BIG conjunct form for which OG had no use in view of its wide use of anusvara 


and final -m \ together with -n gy. 


(11) y, т, l are here regarded as freely interchangeable. 

(12) Does this represent, through n, an intermediate stage of copying when 
the retroflex nature of n was still meaningful ? 

(18) Possibly a further instance of ‘rationalization’ in terms of Skt., 
cf. mandala, mandalans. 

(14) Possibly for vocalic # by analogy with DG subscribed IV forms for 
u-, @-. 

(15) Every ‘odd verse’ of the Bangkok chant has a refrain (indicating the 
half-refrain at the close of lme 2 of most Tamil verses) save this ‘ verse’ 13, 
and the last, v. 18. In the latter case this reflects the absence thereof from 
1. 2 of the final Tamil v. 11. In the Tamil, this refrain is also absent from v. 3, 
no doubt explaining why v. 3 is misplaced in the Bangkok version. In the cases 
of Tamil verses 4 and 9, the half-refrain occurs at line 3; as will be seen from 
the transcript, for Tamil v. 4 three lines are crowded in the MS into the space 
for two and the Ta. words kérrankol ceritanil omitted; for Ta. v. 9, only the 
first line appears at all, followed by the refrain (see Bangkok version, ‘v. 9 
that is followed by a very short ‘verse’ 10 which, save for its refrain, is 
unidentifiable). 

(16) The subscribed IV a- represents Tamil -o- in a number of places, 
especially in the DG version of Tiruvémpavat, v. supra, p. 294. 

(17) Perhaps omitted as unsuitable in a Buddhist country ! 
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(18) See n. (8), above. The temptation is to read nadheraya here, in view of 
Te. nerilatyar, MS т again standing for Tamil yp l. 

(19) From v. 6,1. 1? 

(20) The usual invocation among Saivites is Téruccirrampalam, upon which 
is based the invocation at the end of the other three Tevaram chants in this 
MS as will be shown, v. tnfra, nn. (29), (30). 

(b) fols. 259 ff., ‘у. 1 

(21) The appearance of OG d here again suggests an intermediate 
stage of copying now lost: Tamil & c could have been misread % ¢ which was 
then rendered by the voiced plosive. Such a process is clear from the treatment 
of Ta. téruccirrampalam ; v. infra, n. (30). 

(22) Slightly different from all subsequent 'verse' endings which are 
typified by nivānindasi (fol. 260, 1. 4). The use of d to represent Ta. vallina th r 
after the nasal is interesting ; of. n. (5), supra. 

(c) fols. 266 and 268—9 

(23) Alignment is according to the first version at fol. 266, 1. 3. 

(24) Or Ta. ulakāņnāy could be matched with the previous element, 
suggesting a transposition. OG unlaghandy is certainly closer. 

(25) Interestingly, & single Ta. -r- seems to be represented here by -d-. 

(26) Note the uncertainty as to whether Ta. -kk- is a cluster or not. 

(27) Perhaps under Thai influence, the orthograph @@ (similar to Thai u) 
comes to represent Ta. е satisfactorily; this would explain the orthograph 


ee E -aiy for Ta. -at. But neither is applied consistently, especially the 
former. 


(d) fol. 271 and Thai-script version of the same. 

(28) Clearly a confusion between OG 63 Aha and DY va. 

(29) Possibly via sirt. At the same time, it is possible to argue an inter- 
mediate stage in copying: Tamil 9 й was wrongly copied & ct, which was 
then rendered with its voiced equivalent. 

(30) The Ta. junction feature -cc- has been erroneously split, one c- being 
written with OG $9 > ca- of Grantha origin, the preceding one with OG = 
ca- of Tamil affinity. This in turn has at some stage been misread ѓа, hence 
the a in the Thai version in faatadil:i. This was recited as two syllables in 
the recording made by Mr. Singaravelu that I heard. 

(е) DG: Bangkok MS XVII 37(v), fols. 127-35 

(31) Subscribed primary y and initial a-. 

(32) Secondary - and -e. Cf. OG MS, supra, р. 295, and n. (41) infra. 

(33) The rendering of Ta. -il- by -ul- is interesting in view of European 
efforts at representing the very word Tamil: cf. Tamul(ica), tamoule. See 
Caldwell, Comparative grammar, 6. Elsewhere the retroflex lateral is written 
with OG r in this MS, e.g. ghalaviravihs for Та. танияи, XVII 37(i), fol. 256, — 
1. 7, v.infra, transcript, p. 312, or with I, e.g. a-laghay for alaka, fol. 267, 1. 3. 
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(34) Tillai, the purely local name for Chidambaram, as the place of the 
forest of tilas trees, has been dropped here, and the more famous cirrampalam 
preserved. 

(35) An interesting rendering of Та. muttu as DG mukta, in view of the 
generally accepted derivation of Та. muttu ‘ pearl’ from Skt. mukta ‘idem’. 

(36) Though not consistent, this suggests that Ta. c was uttered as a sibilant 
in such positions by those who imparted these hymns. 

(37) A further instance of ‘ rationalization ’, but this time in favour of the 
important Ta. cirrampalam. The fact that Ta. cittam at this point represents 
Skt. citta was lost sight of. 

(88) АЉ is suggested here in view of the Ta. -kk-. The likeness of DG kha 
to va has been noted, v. supra, n. (28). 

(39) Note the repetition of Ta. verse 4, 1. 2, and of the second part of v. 6, 
first met with six lines above. . 

(40) Another instance of traffic between Ta. 5 t and & c, which is then 
re-worked as $% j-. Minus one stage, the same process is seen in the next 
syllable. 

(41) An interesting use of DG -te before original Ta. retroflexes, this time 
to represent Ta. long æ in each case. 

(42) cf. n. (33), above. 

(43) The first superscribed on preceding CV in these instances in accordance 
with Thai/Cambodian orthography. 


Note on the plates 
For reasons of clarity and appearance, the MS extracts on plates 1 and п 
and the MSS shown on plates rv-v1 have been reproduced in black on white. 


IRUNKOVEL AND THE KOTTAI VELALAR—THE 
POSSIBLE ORIGINS OF A CLOSED COMMUNITY 


By P. RAMANATHAN 


1. Stanzas 201 and 202 of Purandnuru are addressed by Kapilar to Irun- 
kove]. The following are the principal matters known about Irunkovel from the 
stanzas and their old gloss : 

i. He was an important chief among the Velir and his ancestors were the 
rulers of the well-fortified Tuvarai!—' Tuvarüpati' according to the gloss— 
for 49 generations. He was obviously not at Tuvarai in Kapilar's time. 

ii. Known also by the title of ‘ Pulikatimal’ he was the ruler of many 
villages in the hilly area, gold being obtainable from one of the hills. Ancient 
Citrarayam and Pérarayam which yielded vast wealth to his ancestors were 
deserted or decadent in his time, their ruin being attributed by Карпат to the 
action of an ancestor of Irunkovel in having slighted a poet named Kalattalai. 

2. Bovi 101644 ppafiiyar marrivar kaivan Päri такат, Puram., 202, 
Il. 14-15. 

The commentary to this states : 

Ivar Evviyutaiya palaiya kutiytle patuvarka]aka ; pinnas war kai vanmaiyutaiya 
Pari makalir (Puram., 202 comm., ed. by MM U. V. Caminat’aiyar, fifth ed., 
Madras, 1956, 365). This is interpreted by M. Rakav’aiyankar in his Vehr 
varalaru? to mean that it was Irunkove] who belonged to Evvi’s family. 
Ëvvi is referred to in Puram., 24, and Akandniru, 126 and 266, and was the 
chief of Milalai Kürram which is described in Puram., 24, by Mankuti Kilàr 
(= Marutanar 1) and in Akam., 126, by Nakkirar as a rice-field studded country 
situated near a sea-coast. К. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer? identified Milalai 
Kürram, on the basis of the evidence in the inscriptions of the later Colas and 
Pantiyas, as the natural division comprising the island formed by the rivers 
Vellaru (flowing into the sea just to the north of Manamelkuti) and Pamparu 
and the sea, that is to say the southern half of Arantanki Taluk of Taficaviir Dt. 
and portions of Tirupsttür and Tiruvatanai Taluks of Ramanatapuram Dt. and 
Tirumayyam Taluk of Tirucciraépalli Dt. Irunkovel’s country is, on the other 
hand, described by Kapilar as hilly. Even assuming that after Evvi's time, his 
successors had, before the time of Irunkovel, migrated from the plains to the 
hills it is inconceivable that Kapilar would not have said anything about 
Milalai, especially since he mentions 48 ancestors of lrunkovel In the 
circumstances it is the view of Turaicàmi Pillai “—viz. that it was Pari who 
belonged to Évv$ télkusi—which seems more probable. 


1 The migration from Tuvarai is referred to ın а twelfth-century inscription (Pudukottai State 
inscriptions, No 120) quoted by Avvai S. Turaicimi Pillai in Puranánüru, 11 (SISSW Publishing 
Society, Madras, 1951): Tuvarai mānakar myru ponia Wyma parttu KkMliventan mkaril tën 
kavirnaiu tannil nika]vitia mitiyajar. 

2 Madura Tamil Sangam, second ed., 1916. 

з Tiruppüvagam plates of Jatávarman Kulasekhara I (a.D. 1214), published at pp. 89—106 of 
Epigraphia indica, xxv, 1939-40, New Delhi, Govt. of India, 1940-8. 

4 op. cit. 
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З. Tuvarai was the Dvaraka of Krsna according to Rákav'aiyahkar. The 
reasons adduced by him are: 

1. The migration from Tuvarai is referred to in the commentary of 
Naccinarkkiniyar on Tolkappiyam, Payiram and Porulatikaram, 32, which 
read respectively as follows : 

Akattiyanàr . . . ténricaskat potukinravar . . . tuvarüpati ppontu nilan kajanta 
néumupyannal (i.e. Krsna) valikkan aracar patinénmaraiyum patinénkuts velir 
ullittiaratyum aruvdlaratyum kontu pontu kātu кийи natakki (Saiva Siddhanta 
ed., 1944, 10). 

Malayamaatavi nilankatanta né{umutiyannalulat narapatiyarutan konarnta 
patinénvakat kkufippiranta velir (Saiva Siddhanta ed., 1947, 67). 

п. The Yadavas of Krsna are said in the Mahabharata to have been of 
18 sects as were the Velir. 

ш. In History of civilization in ancient India, part 1, p. 219, Romesh Chunder 
Dutt says that many Yadavas are believed to have left Dvaraki by sea for 
South India after Krsna’s time and to have established a new rajya in the 
south. 

iv. Kokkarunandatekkan and Vikramaditya Varagunan, probably the 
descendants of Vel Ay who is referred to in Puram.,® and who ruled in South 
Travancore in the ninth century A.D., describe themselves as belonging to 
Vrsnikula, the kula in the Yadu Vamsa in which Krsna was born. 

у. Мап vatapakkattu munivanufaiya omakuntattin katjonri ‘ Your origin 
was in the sacrifice-pit of the northern ascetic’ is the old commentary on 
Puram., 201, 1. 8 (ed. MM U. V. Caminat’aiyar, fifth ed., Madras, 1956, 362) 
which reads: Nye vatapan munivan ratavinut tonri. Therefore those who claimed 
origin from the sacrifice-pit of a northern ascetic could well have ruled at 
Dvàrakà. 

vi. The Hóysalas of Dorasamudra ë claimed descent from Yadavas. 
The epithet Pulikaismal refers to the legend of Sala killing the tiger (the 
Hoy-sala or Póy-sala legend) referred to in Konkutecarücakka] and Mysore 
gazetteer, v, 33b. 

4. On the other hand Turaicàmi Pillai identified Tuvarai with the latter-day 
Doresamudra (modern Halebid, eight miles to the north-east of Belür in Hassan 
Dt. in Mysore State). 

5. Narkuts Velalar varalaru " by Т. Arumukanayinar Pillai, the relevance 
of which work to the question at issue will be apparent from the sequel, does 
admit that the Irunkovelir ruled at Dvaraka in Gujarat. It is not known 
whether the statement is made on the basis of independent tradition or on the 


5 y. 158, 1.18. For Ay, see ibid., v. 375, 1. 11, and Akam., v. 148,1. 7. 

* This is the correct form; see p. 326, § 7 below. 

* Maturai, Manopman: Vilisam Press, 1920, 180 pp. The work consists of 1,036 viruitam 
stanzas with copious footnotes by the author. A prose version by S. N. Ataikkalam Pillai 
(239 pp.) was published by Ramaswamy Konar at Sri Ramacandra Vilüsam Press, Maturai, in 
1922. These works are referred to hereafter as МУУ A and ХУУ B respectively. Narkuis ia 
synonymous with Nankuft. 
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basis of the views expressed in the Velir Varalaru, which was published before 
1920. (Even if the statement is made on the basis of independent tradition, 
reliance on it would be very unsafe, considering the ancient period to which it 
refers.) However, it denies the northern origin of the Velir and asserts that 
vajapün is a corruption of vajavān. According to it, vatavdn muntvan is 
vatakke kallal atiyil Clunt’arujiyulla mutaluanakiya Civan and tatavu or tatam is 
vali or paramparat. In support of this reading, NVV A cited ll. 96-9 of 
Cirupanarrupatat which refer to Ve] Ay’s devotion to al amar célvan, Siva 
seated beneath the banyan tree. 

6. Again, МУУ A holds that there is no connexion between Pultkajimal 
and the Hóysala legend and that it means only puli kkófsyasyutaiya colanaiyum 
néritappir kantikka тат ‘he who can chastise even the Cola with the tiger 
emblem’. Тогаісаті Pillai suggests that Pultkatimal may refer to the defeat 
of Pulumayi (Pulimay ?) kings of the Andhra Satavahanas at the hands of the 
ancestors of Irunkovel or to that of the Kannada king of Pulinatu or Punnatu 
east of some hollow among high mountains in the Western Ghats (such hollows 
being called tatavu or kottam by the people of the Western Ghats).* However, 
this interpretation hinges on his identification of the Tuvarai of Irunkovel’s 
ancestors with Dorasamudra, which identification itself is not free from doubt 
as will be explained below. Modern authorities? dismiss the Héysala legend as 
a pure myth and moreover deny the Yadava origin as claimed by the Hoysalas. 
This refutes the argument of Rakav’aiyankar (supported by Arokiaswamy in 
his The early history of the Vellar basin, Madras, 1954) that Sala of the Hoysala 
legend was the ancestor of the Irunkovelir. 


8 Puranánüru, SISSW ed., п, 4. 

9 J. D. М. Derrett in his The Hoysalas, Madras, OUP, Indian Branch, 1957, dismisses the 
Hóysala story as a charming myth invented in Visnuvardhana's day (A.D. 110842) to account 
for the odd name. He adds: ‘ In fact Hoysala from the old Kannada root hoys (originally poys) 
signifies the amiter and the terse cognomen indicates without ambiguity the type of role this 
family first played in Karnataka history. They started their career as successful brigand chiefs ’. 
At pp. 219-20 of the same work he adds the following note: ‘ For the ending -aļa cf. ‘‘ Bijjaļa ”. 
And just aa the latter is spelt alternatively Bijjana, so Hoysana is almost as common as Hoysala. 
Poysa]a was the original form, and in Tamil, Grantha, and Marathi sources we come across 
Hosa]a, Póca]a, Bhocala, Bhojala, and Hoyisala. The forms used by some modern Indian 
scholars on occasions, Hoyasala, Ноув а, Hoysaļa, never occur in authentic records and are 
incorrect’. G. M. Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, Bombay, B. X. Furtado and Sons, 1931, 10-11, 
says: ‘ The pretension of northern descent (of Kadambas) was for the first time put forward in 
the 11th century of the Christian ега. ... It is evident from the records of the contemporary 
royal families of the Dekkan that they also claimed northern extraction at this period. Thus for 
instance it was for the first time in the llth century that the Hoysalas, who were a purely 
Karn&taka dynasty, traced their descent from the Yadavas, who were northerners. It is therefore 
clear that there was a craze among the rulers of the south at this time to connect their families 
with dynasties from the north. The Kadambas who had just then re-established their power, 
after an eclipse of over three hundred years, conformed themselves to the ideas then obtaining 
at the courts of contemporary rulers, and attributed a northern origin to their founder. ... 

. .. However, it may be objeoted that as the Kadambas were Brahmans, they were finally of 
northern origin. It is nevertheless beyond doubt that after the Brahmanic immigration, even 
Dravidian people were received into the Brahmanic fold, a ceremony repeated centuries Jater by 
Midhavacairya. The family of the Kadambas were undoubtedly among the Kanarese people 
admitted to such & high status in Hindu society’. 
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7. The identification of Tuvarai with Dorasamudra suffers from the fact 
that the correct name of the city is only Dorasamudra and not Dvàrasamudra 
as commonly given. * The name Dórasamudra refers to the construction of one 
of the tanks there by a certain Dora, a ruler of the Rastrakiita period ’, about 
A.D. 800. Ву Ар. 1062 Hóysala Vinayaditya (a.D. 1047-98) had made 
Dorasamudra his capital city. Dora represents Dhruva and not the Sanskrit 
dvara. When the Hóysala is referred to as ‘the chosen Lord of the city of 
Dvaravati’, the reference is to Dvaraka, the city of the Yadava Krsna (from 
which Hóysalas claimed descent), though some false etymology may have 
been brought into play to identify metaphorically the two places.19 

8. Rakavaiyankar noted that the region near Pir&nmalai comprising 
portions of Tirupattür Taluk of Ramanatapuram Dt. and Melür Taluk of 
Maturai Dt. was called Tuvarápatinatu in inscriptions. However, since this 
name does not occur for the region in old works it does not seem that Tuvarai 
of Kapilar was located here. Kapilar seems to imply that Tuvarai was situated 
beyond the borders of the Tamilnad proper of his times. It is not possible to 
say with any certainty whether the place was the Dv&rak& of Gujarat or some 
other place nearer home in the Érumainàtu (modern Mysore). 

9. The next point concerns the region over which Irunkove] ruled when 
Kapilar met him. Consistently with their stand that Irunkove] was a descendant 
of Évvi, Rakav’aiyankar is of the view that Irunkovel was ruling at that time 
in Milalainatu (which according to him included the coastal taluks of the 
present Taiicaviir Dt., besides portions of the Pantiya country to the south of 
Vellaru), while K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer assigns to lrunkove] the territory 
called Kónatu (occupying the whole of Kulattür Taluk and the northern portion 
of Tirumayyam Taluk, both in Tiruccirapalli Dt.) with its capital at Kotum- 
pàlür. Rakav’atyankar further records that there are an Araiyakulam and 
Kalattalaimetu near Tiruvitaimarutür and another Araiyakujam and Pattanak- 
katu (the latter appearing to be the site of an old town) near Pattukottai. 
On the other hand, МУУ A says that ]runkovel would have been at Kórkai 
when Kapilar met him. This is improbable since Kórkai was in the midst of 
Pantiya territory, and was for some time its capital, whereas lrunkove] is 
addressed by Карпат as an independent chieftain. Another objection is that 
there is no hill, let alone a hill producing gold (pdnpatumélvarat) near Kórkai, 
the country around which is the flat delta of the Tamraparni river. Turaicami 
Pillai is of the opinion that Iruhkove] was ruling in Kapilar's time in the hill 
tract of the Putukkottai region, the Kotai (Kodaikanal ?) hills to the west of it 
being called pónpatumalvaras. This possibility is supported by the considera- 
tions that in later days Narkuti Velalar (see below) were living at Céluvai in 

19 Derrett, op. cit., 34 and 221. 

1 South Indian inscriptions, уш, No. 416 (130 of 1903). On the north wall of the Mandapa 
in front of the central shrine of the AgastyeSvara temple at Tiruccunai ın Melür Taluk, Maturai 
Dt.: svasti Sri [Hripuvapaccakkaravaritikal| + cuntarapantiya tevarku уйти ndldvatu . . . tuva- 
rapati velápen. No. 417 (131 of 1903), on the same wall: pántmantalatiw tuvarüpatinatju éritat 
nallürilirukkum. 
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Mutukulattür Taluk, to the south of this tract, and that the dynasty of 
Trukkuvel 12 had their capital at Kotumpalir. The reference to Pénpatumal- 
varai would, however, seem to suggest that Irutkovel might have been ruling 
then in Érumainàtu in the region of the modern Kolar Dt., and the similarity 
of names between Araiyam and Urikam, called Urikayam in the inscriptions of 
the thirteenth century, seven miles by rail east of Bowringpet in the south of 
Bowringpet Taluk in Kolar Dt., is suggestive. 

10. One Irunkovel is said to have been conquered by Karikalan (Pattnap- 
palat, 1. 282: trunkovel marunku сауа ^3) and another by Talaiyalahkanattu 
Cc&ruvénra М№айсё уап (Akam., 36,1. 19, and Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary 
on Maturaikkafici, ll. 128-9). These two people were probably different from 
Kapilar’s Irunkovel since ' the appellation Irungovel does not seem to be a 
proper name. It may be taken as a generic title for all the chiefs of Irungo '.1* 

11. Till recently the head of an endogamous caste called Nankuti Velalar 
(or Narkuti Velà]ar) 15 colloquially called Cévalai Рапат 1% living at present 
in the villages specified below in Srivaikuntam Taluk, Tirunélveli Dt., bore the 
hereditary title of Irunkove]!? and was also the hereditary village тила of 
Mutivaittanental, the largest of the settlements of the caste : 


1. Mutivaittanental 9. Varttakaréttipatti 

2. Cévalai 10. Cerntaiyapijjai Kutiyiruppu 

3. Koérkai (hamlet of Küttutank&tu) 

4. Cékkarakkuti 11. Pàptiy&puram (near по. 9) 

5. Cókkalinkepuram 12. Eral 

6. Talavaypuram 13. Putür (hamlet of Kattalanku]am) 
7. Céttiytirani 14. Putür (hamlet of no. 1) 

8. Podttalirani 


The reputedly 201st holder of the title (including the 49 generations spent in 
Tuvarai as mentioned by Kapilar) died in 1944 leaving а daughter. Thereafter 


13 Irukkuve] is а corruption of Irutkove]. To hold the opposite as Arokiaswamy does in 
The early history of the Vellar basin is to put the cart before the horse. It was merely the desire 
for sanakritization sedulously fostered by the Aryan immigrants into Temilnad which would 
suggest the modification of Irutkove] into Irukkuve], with a view to derive the latter term from 
‘Rig’ Veda. Irunkove] ів a term of wide occurrence in time and space; vide references п 
Puram. and Akam.; the ‘Irumgoles’ of Hémjeru in Pavugada Taluk in Tumkūr Dt. in Mysore 
and ‘ Irntkolappatinatu ’ eto., and nowhere except in the inscriptions of the Kétumpaljir chiefs 
has the variant 'Irukkuve]' been given; nor has it been explained as connected with the 
Reg Veda. 

13 Bee § 15 below. 

м K, №. Sivaraja Pillai, The chronology of the early Tamils, University of Madras, 1932, 140. 

18 Edgar Thurston, Castes and tribes of South India, v, 1909, 246-7. H. В. Pate, Gazetteer of 
the Tinnevelly District, 1, Madras, 1917, 140-1. 

16 The title of Pillai appears to have been adopted by Veļāļar and other castes at в compara- 
tively early period, probably about three or four centuries ago. Before that time only Brahmans 
used the title: see J. H. Nelson, The Madura couniry manual, 1868, pt. п, ch. ii. 

11 Tyraick&mi Pillai (op. cit.) refers to the descendants of Irunkove] living in villages around 
Korkai. 
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the custom of investing the caste-leader with the title of Trunkovel has fallen 
into disuse even though the younger brother of the 2015$ Irunkovel succeeded 
to the post of village munsif in 1944 and died in 1960. 

12. The account of this caste in NVV A and B is summarized below after 
eschewing the various supernatural occurrences with which the narrative is 
interlarded. While the earlier part of the narrative is obviously mythical the 
latter part, beginning from the settlement of this caste at Céluvai, is undoubtedly 
historical, though even in the latter part the dates given may require revision, 
as will be shown below. 

18. * Thirty years before the start of the Kaliyuga era (i.e. in 3132 в.с.) the 
Pantiya, Cola, and Cera monarchs acted in concert and dispatched to the 
Gangetic valley, for the purpose of keeping the peace in the face of the invading 
later Aryans, 18 branches of Velir and those of Aruvanatu, besides 24 families 
of Narkutiyár under Irunkovel. While the others returned south shortly 
afterwards, Irunkovel and his people continued to live, first on the banks of 
the Ganges, then of those of the Indus in Kashmir and then for about 1,170 
years at Dvürakà in Gujarat where they migrated on the invitation of Krena 
after the Mahabharata war.’ 

14. ‘ About 1930 5.0.1? Narkutiyaér came back to Tamilnad at the request 
of the three Tamil kings and settled at Kórkai. There were then 1,000 people 
among them. When their number increased to 3,000 a thousand each migrated 
from Kórkai to Venatu in Konkanam and to Trunkovalanatu 19 in the Cola 
country. When the ancient ruling families of Pantiya, Cola, and Cera were 
subverted by the Aryans who set up their own puppets on the three thrones, 
the Narkutiy&r and their Guru Agniévara at Kórkai saved from extinction a 
young scion from each of the three families and in time those children 3? grew 
up and smote the Aryans and re-established the three ancient families. Narkuti- 
yar thereafter enjoyéd the right of crowning *! the three kings. At the same 
time they obtained the site of the present Mutivaittanental as the Pantiyan 
king’s gift. The Narkutis acted as ministers and treasurers to the Pantiya king 
except during the interregnum of the Aryan puppet rulers.’ 

15. At this stage, NVV A provides an ingenious emendation of Pattinap- 
palat, 1. 282: srunkovel marunku cáya. It contends that the line should read 


18 Allowing 1,000 years before Kapilar (a.D. 100) for the 49 generations at 21 years each) 
Rükav'aiyankar concludes that Velir should have entered Tamilnad about the tenth century в.о. 

1? Metkanàtu Irunkolappatinadtu was a subdivision of Virutar&capayankarava|anàtu (во 
called after the title Virudardyabhayankara of Kulottunka Cola I) and comprised portions of 
the present South Arcot and Tanjore Dts. It was known before tho time of Kulottunka I aa 
Rajaraéjavalanitu and Vatekarai Rajendracola Valanatu (SII, хп (the Pallavas), Madras, 1943, 
179). The Irunkovalanatu referred to m NY V А may refer to this region. The ruler of Irunkolap- 
pati was called Irunko]akkog in later days (ARE, 1915-16, $ 79). 

20 NPF A and B deny the story told ın Thurston’s artiole on this caste, viz. that the children 
were begotten by Agni-mahàrgi on the three celestial maidens who used to bathe m the Kapnpimar 
Cunai at Korkai. 

* The Kondaikatti Velà]ar also claim that they had the right of placing the crown on the 
head of the Pantiyan kings: Thurston, op. cit. 
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correctly : Irwnkovel marunk' uci, meaning that Karikalan cut down the forest 
and appropriated territory (1. 283) after consulting Trunkovel.” 

In one of the appreciative forewords prefixed to NVY A, it is mentioned as 
strange that Karikalan who was the son of Aluntürve|s daughter and the 
husband of Nankir Vel’s daughter (as stated by Naccinarkkiniyar in his 
commentary on TOlkáppiyam, Pórul., Akat., 30) is said to have destroyed the 
entire stock of the five Velir: aimpéruvelir kulamulutun Биталуа (Naccinarkk- 
iniyar’s comment on Paftinappalat, 282). In stanza 17 of Cévalai Arunacalam 
Irunko (д.р. 1751-95) * Pillasttami] by Cerntaiya Pulavar (с. 1760) one Irun- 
Коте] is said actually to have participated in crowning Karikülan after con- 
veying with him some earth for use in the ceremonies. The emendation does 
not, however, seem convincing in view of the frequent use of cãya with 
reference to various Velir: сЁ. tru péru ventardtu velar сауа (Maturaskkafict, 55). 

16. ‘ About 882 в.о. the Narkutiyar (there were 3,000 people at that time) 
left Kórkai on account of the oppression of one Kalai Pantiyan who was ruling 
at Korkai, and migrated to Céluvai or Célukai (represented to-day by the 
village Melacc®luvanir 10 miles south-east of Mutukulattür in Ramanata- 
puram Dt.) where they constructed a fort to live in. There was already a 
temple for Puliévara ** at Céluvai. Out of those who had migrated earlier from 
Kórkai to Irunkovalanaétu and Venàtu some people repaired to the new 
settlement of the main body of the caste, viz. Céluvai, so that the number 
increased to 8,000. They possessed the following 224 villages situated around 
Céluvai (see map B, p. 343) assigned to them by the Pantiya kings’: 


1. Marantai (southern half) 18. Kateikarkulam 
2. Uravayal 14. Vetantai 

3. Karpirakki 15. Alankujam 

4. Cittutaiyan 16. Cattankuti 

5. Kottaiyental 17. Velirkuti 

6. Kuriccikulam 18. Kantankani 

7. Matattukkulam 19. Palliyental 

8. Ottutenkulam 20. Nattiyam 

9. Élu Véllankulam 21. Pónnental 

10. Katukucantai 29. Kakkaikkuttam 
11. Minankuti 23. Pannaikkulam 

12. Cerankuti 


эа Elittalettal vethaiyuraittal bürulal ucatal ёў и talasppatu . . . (TOL, Pérul., Pórujiyal, oŭ. 13, 
Il. 1, 2, TSS ed., 1950, p. 293). The emendation does not, however, fit the vaicippa-metre of this 
line. 

23 See $ 22 below. 

м Three inscriptions of the time of MAravarman Cuntara Pantiya I (1215-35) and one of 
Máravarmap Kulaéekharadeva ‘ who was pleased to take every country ' found in the Tiruppu- 
liévara temple at Melacosluvanür are included as inscriptions Nos. 317-20 m the Annual Report on 
South Indian Epigraphy for 1927-8. In these inscriptions the place is called Celuvanir otherwise 
Catturupayankaranallür in Itaikkujendtu, a division of Maturotayava|anütu. The Report 
mentioned that the temple was even then in a neglected condition, situated on the bank of a 
big tank whose waters threatened before long to bring the whole edifice to the ground. 
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17. ‘About a.D. 298 the Narkutiyür were in trouble with the reigning 
Pantiya king, Vikkiramavaku, when they refused to give a girl of their com- 
munity in marriage to the king’s son by a concubine, Küttan, and also refused 
to agree to Küttan being made crown prince. A false case was made against 
them and to prove their innocence 700 of the Narkutiyar had cast themselves 
into the fire when further immolations were prevented by а snake which 
miraculously appeared. They decided, however, to leave Céluvai for good 
and accordingly started out towards their former habitat in the Tamraparni 
valley. When they were crossing the Kundar on the way there arose a faction 
among them and out of 7,300 who started from Céluvai 3,300 went north- 
wards of whom 300 stayed at Tirupattür and the remaining 3,000 went to the 
Godavari basin. Those who went to the Godavari basin became the ruling 
family of the Calukyas,** famous in the history of the Deccan, the term 
Cāļukya or Salukkar being a corruption of Célukaiyar. After the eclipse of the 
Calukya power in the twelfth century A.D. they came back to Tamilnad in 
batches and were absorbed there.’ 


18. ‘The other faction of 4,000 people went straight southwards 2? and 


= The story that the Nagapadam, or gold plate with the representations of a five-headed 
cobra worn by Kottai Ve]ü]ar women in the place of ordinary jewels after their middle age 18 ш 
memory of this legendary occasion, is given by Thurston in his entry on the Kottai VelaJar. 

2 R&kav'aiyank&r concluded that Cá]ukyas were also Velir. Perhaps it was this as well as 
the similarity in the names Céjukai and Cá]ukiyar which prompted Arumukanayinar Pillai to 
improve upon the simple statement in the Célukaiyammanai that those who went north and 
settled near the Godavari became great rulers and to claim that they were the Calukyas. Célukaiy- 
ammanas purports to be by one Irámac&mi Pillai who lived, it is claimed in a.D. 1020 in Vükai- 
kulem, near C&juvai. It was published by S. N. Ataikkalampillai (along with Arundcalam Irunko 
piflaittamil by Сегпімуё Pulavar and Vi. nappamalai on Pukalumptrum&] Irunko, of 1795-1805 
by Maturákavi) in 1920 at Sri R&macandra Vilasam Press, Maturai. The reel date of Célukaty- 
аттапаз should, however, be much later if its style is considered. Célukaiyammanai contains 
substantially the same account of the fortunes of the Narkutiyar from their migration from 
K6rkai to Cé]uvai to their settlement at Attalanallür (see below). It saya nothing about the 
pre-Kórkai history of the community which has been worked out in such great detail by 
Ārumukanayıņār Pillai. 

a7 What is the place of the Irukkuvelir of KStump&lür ? Both the date of migration of the 
Narkutiyar to C&juvai—if they ever did migrate to that place from any other habitat—and 
that of leaving Céluvai have been antedated by many centuries in NVV. The period of rule of 
the Irukkuve] mentioned in the Müvarkoyil insoription at K3tumpalir was from a.D. 485 to 765 
according to Arokiaswamy. The date of arrival of the Narkutiyar at Céluvai and the date of 
their leaving it being in suspense, it is not possible to say which of the two, Narkutiyür or Irukku- 
velir represent the main stock of the descendants of the lrunkove] of the Sangam age. If the 
Narkutiyür did leave Céluvai in А.р. 298, it oan be said that Irukkuve] were the branch of the 
Narkutiy&r who went northwards. If on the other hand the Narkutiyàr migrated northwards 
only during the general displacement of the Уеј аг of the Ramanàtapuram area by Ka]]àr and 
Vallampar in the unsettled times of the later Pantiya rulers (the tradition ш which regard has 
been reoorded by Nelson m his Madura couniry manual), there is a posaibility that the Narkutiyar 
were the descendants or remnants of the Irukkuvel of Kétumpajair. However, the peouliar 
institution of crowning successive Irunkovelir which the Narkutiyar have supported even into 
the twentieth century—even through the dark ages of caloulated Aryanization in Tamilnad, 
when it would have been easier and more honourable to claim descent from fire, moon, or sun or 
from some offspring, often illegitimate or miraculous, of some northern rsi or hero of the 
Ramayana or Mahabharata or some purápa—would justify the hazarding of a guess that they 
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settled at Allikujam in a fort and lived there till Kóllam era 97 (about д.р. 922) 
when once again a faction occurred and the Pantiya king who ruled at Tirunél- 
veli, Par&krama Pantiya, mediated and settled each faction in a separate place, 
one in a fort at Kailigapuram (modern Srivaikuntam) in Ter Valuti Valanatu 
on the 7th cittirat of the year Citrabhanu and the other in а fort at Attalanallür 
a few miles from Viravanallür in Ampacamuttiram Taluk. The caste leader 
(with the title Irunkove]) at the time went to Attalanallir while his younger 
brother (usually called Cinnapillai) went to Srivaikuntam. The two factions 
became endogamous castes in due course. Those who settled at Srivaikuntam 
remained there ever after 28 and are to be found even now under the title of 
Kottai Velalar ?? or Kottai Pillaimar living in a mud enclosure which they are 
pleased to call а fort. A fuller description of their fort and their customs follows 
at the appropriate place.’ 

19. ‘ The settlers at Attalanallür 3° migrated once again by night marches 
as usual in the migrations of this community, in about A.D. 1227 in the time of 
Vijayabhüpati Irunko and settled at Cévalai after driving the Vallampans 
settled there to Palayanatu. Vettum&ran, the petty Pantiya prince who ruled 
in the locality gifted the entire lands surrounding Cévalai to the community.’ 
‘ Cévalai ' is in reality perhaps а corruption of * Céluvai (or C&lukai) ' bestowed 


represent the main stock of the descendants of Irunkove] or at least of the residents of the 
country over which he ruled. In the later Co]a days one comes across in inscriptions numerous 
Jlahkove] and Müventavelan and it would seem thet in those days these terms were used more 
or less ав official designations, whatever might be the community to which the inoumbenta of 
the posts belonged—just as to-day ‘ Kapakkupillai ' is used in villages to designate an accountant 
or account-keeper even though he may not belong to any of the numerous communities using 
the caste suffix of Раі. It is unsafe to hold that all the office-holders with such titles to be 
found in the Cola inscriptions belonged to Irunkove] ог even to Velir or Ve]ü]ar in general. 
Hence the conclusion of Arokiaswamy that all officers with such titles were related to Irukkuve] 
of Kótumpa]ür seems to require revision. 

One Irumgola whose capital was at Hémjeru (or Pémjeru, called in Tamil Péruficeru), identi- 
fied by Rice with Hemàvati, situated on the northern border of Sıra Taluk in Tumkür Dt. in 
Mysore, whose stronghold was at Nidugal in Pavugada Taluk in the same Dt., who claimed to 
be descended from Kárikala Cola and who was в subordinate of the Western Cajukya king 
Jagadekamalla 17, was conquered by Héysala Vignuv&rdhana in the twelfth century (C. Haya- 
vadana Rao, Mysore gazetteer, v (gazetteer), new ed., Bangalore, 1930, 408-4; see also ARE for 
1911-12, § 63, and ARE for 1912-13, $49). Whether he had any connexion with Irunkove] 
proper or whether hia name is simply to be traced to the titles Irunkove], Irukkuve], I]ankovel, 
Müventave]an, etc., which were commonly borne by the later Cola officials has to be investigated. 

28 In an inscription (AR No. 172 of 1805: 736 of SII, v, pp. 314-15) on the north wall of 
the central shrme m the Kaildéapati temple at Srivaikuptam, dated Saka 1363 (a.D. 1441) of 
the time of Vira Pantiya (co-regent with Arikeáari Par&krama Pantiya, a.D. 1422-62), the 
builder of the Ténk&oi temple céluvanir ppiravikku nalān pónnappillai 18 mentioned as one of 
the parties to в gift to the temple. Another inscription on the north wall of the mantapam in 
front of the said central shrine records the gift of 8 má of lands to the temple by one Céluvatt- 
ürutaiy&g ш the fifteenth year of the said Vira Pantiya (AR No. 173 of 1895: 737 of SII, v). 
These individuals were probably those belonging to either Narkuti or Kottai Veļāļar, who had 
migrated from Céluvanir recently. 

зо Thurston, op. cit., гу: ‘The Kottaipathu Agamudaiyans believe that they are the same 
as Kottai Vellalas ’. 

зо The inscriptions copied here find a place as inscriptions Nos. 423-44 in the Annual Report 
on South Indian Epigraphy for 1916. 
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in memory of the settlement in Mutukulattür Taluk, just as Cévalai Pillaimar 
is to be derived from Céluvai Pillaimar, although the present-day inhabitants 
of the village are fond of deriving it from Civakalai. A few years later, i.e. about 
A.D. 1273, some Narkutiyar settled at Kórkai also. In about a.p. 1329 the 
caste leader Irunkovel came to reside at Mutivaittánental also alternately with 
Cévalai. ‘ Mutivaittanental’ is said to refer to the right of Irunkovelir to 
crown the Pantiya king. However, perhaps it signifies no more than the village 
where successive Irunkovelir were crowned. After Atta]anallür, Магкофуат 
departed from the custom of living within forts. It is not known whether the 
forts in which the community is said to have lived at Attalanallir, Allikulam, 
and Céluvai were merely mud enclosures as the one at Srivaikuntam now is or 
were substantial constructions deserving the name of a fort. At Mutivaittanental 
there is a masonry gateway about 10 feet high, before the residence of the 
Trunkovelir. Mud walls also seem to have existed in former days around the 
residence and its environs. After settling at Mutivaittanental, the community 
spread gradually to the other places mentioned in $ 11 above. In still later periods 
a few members of this community are said to have migrated to the neighbour- 
hood of Pérunali in Mutukulattir Taluk and to Cémpónmari near Kumpakonam 
and Cittirahkuti in Rámanátapuram Taluk. A community calling themselves 
Narkuti Velilar, which seems to have branched off from the main body a few 
generations back but which has since become endogamous, is algo to be found 
in some of the villages mentioned in § 11 above and in some other villages in 
Srivaikuntam Taluk. 

20. A genealogical table of the successive lruhkovelir beginning from 
Vijayabhüpati who migrated from Attalanallir to Cévalai, as worked out from 
ХУУ А ів appended (p. 341). The number of Irunkovelir in respect of each of 
the habitats of the community is given as follows in NVV A. 


Period of stay of Number of 

Place the community Irunkovelir 
Dvaraka (Gujarat) 3132 5.0.1930 в.с. 49 
Kórkai 1930 B.c.—882 в.с. 37 
Céluvai 882 B.0.-A.D. 298 51 
Allikulam A.D. 298-А.р. 922 24 
Attalanallir A.D. 922-a.D. 1227 12 
Cévalai and Mutivaittanental A.D. 1227—a.p. 1944 28 


While the figures for Attalanalliir and Cévalai and Mutivaittanental are correct, 
the earlier figures were probably mere guess-work on the part of the latter-day 
Irunkovelir. 

2]. Pukalumpérumal, the eighth Irunko at Cévalai, is said to have made 
Nakama Nayakkar, a successor of Kampanavutaiyar at Maturai, intercede on 
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his behalf and thwart the action of the tenants of Mutivaittanental (the entire 
lands of which were the personal property of the Iruhkove]ir) who sought to 
convert the lands into freehold. 

22. Mattutai Irunko, the sixteenth Irunko, obtained a copper-plate grant "t 
defining his boundaries in the time of Tirumalai Nayak (a.D. 1632-59). N YVA 
records further that the seventeenth, Tampirankutti (д.р. 1635-75), purchased 
some slaves from one Uyyakéntar of Vellakoyil in Coimbatore Dt., the transac- 
tion being recorded in a copper plate.?? No. 18, Pukalumpérumal, had adopted. 
Arunacalam, the son of his wife's sister, in default of a male heir but just 
a year or two afterwards his own daughter gave birth to a male child, 
Pukalumpéruma]. After the death of No. 18, Arun&calam and Pukalumpérumal 
seem to have fought for the title and both seem to have been recognized as 
the nineteenth Irunkovel of Cévalai by their respective factions. Soon, however, 
Arunacalam was driven away by the tenants who were oppressed by him. 
Pukalumpérumà] (1695-1715) is said to have obtained a copper plate from 
Vijayaranga Cékkanatha Nayakka, after a feud with the adjoining Kavantan 
ruler of Perürani, north of Mutivaittanental. His sons Alakan and Kallapiran 
are said to have become soldiers and died in a fight in Kolikkodu in Kerala. 
The twentieth successor was therefore Valliyammai, the daughter of the 
(adopted) Arunacalam of the nineteenth patjam. Her son Arunacalam is said 
to have obtained а copper-plate 3 agreement from Kémma Kavantan of 
Perürani, settling the dispute between them once for all. The Р айати by 
Cerntaiyé Pulavar on No. 21, Arun&calam, consists of 31 stanzas, and recounts 
the traditions relating to Irunkovel and his community. 

23. There is a Vinnappamálai purporting to be by Maturakavi on No. 22, 


31 Copper plate No. 57 in the ‘ List of copper plates’ in Robert Sewell, List of inscriptions, 
Madras, 1884, pt. т. The relevant entry of Sewell reads : ‘ 67. (In the Colleotor'a Office, Tinnevelly) 
Grant by Vijyya Ranga Chokkalinga Nayakka ın the year Balivahana бака 1549 (a.D. 1627) 
Kollam Andu 808 of some lands in the “ Kaittar"" province of the Tinnevelly Dt. to Irunkol 
Pillai, the chief of Когка on account of his having settled a boundary dispute. The donor is not 
credited with royal titles, nor 18 hus genealogy given. It must therefore be assumed that he 
belonged to a branch of the Nayakka family who had acquired some territory ш the south of 
the peninsula. He must not be confounded with the Madura Nayakks, Vijaya Ranga Chokka- 
natha, who reigned from А.р. 1704 to 1731’. 

зз This copper plate would probably be with the descendants of Irunkovelir. According to 
МУУ A, it reads as follows: 

Calivakana cakaptam 563-m varusam célaninra Шат 817-m varugam аграсъ matam 11-m (tei) 
Srivaikuniam cuvami kallappwankoyil cipanjare kāriyañ céyvdril cīvalanāttil vīra vinota nallüril 
ёгюз kkāniyāļaril tamprankutfiyapifjat irunkopilas mutahydrukku kkutanattin villa Кот 
irukkum valankai uyyakinjaral . . . 40 pónyukku kutivilaimuri. 

33 This copper plate would also probably be with the descendants of Irunkovelir. According 
to NVV A, it reads as follows: 

959-m varusam pankunimatam 23-m (teti) mutivadtidpentalilirukkum irunkove] pillasyavarkaj- 
ukku perüruniyilirukkum Бона kkémmakkavantanen, mojimarà софи alutikkoputtapati. Mólsmará 
cciliávatu, tamakkum tnakkum elkai icukküy nülu varufamayiruntatil tankajum nünum téyva 
cammatipatikku virappéruma] ayyankoyilukku ténmerku uppuppataikku vatakku irunia kallai 
Hérku nap conga tfaitil tánkajum cammatittu kkallunkatdjavum тоўи nálukirámattu ppériyavar ke} 
muppukku icukku tirrittukkintatal пат cammatittu tahkajukku ... mopmdraccifitu AHutkkóputen 
... mela élkat сйн mallagpati$ mukkütalkal varaikkum icukku tiirntatu. 
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Pukslumpérum&], consisting of about 200 lines. Мо. 23, Porriyati Irunko, 
settled permanently at Mutivaitt&nental and all his successors have continued 
to reside there. It was during the time of No. 24, Arunacalam, that the tenants 
of Mutivaittànental (the entire lands of which village were till then, as already 
stated, the personal property of the Iruhkovelir) went to law and obtained a 
decree converting the holdings into ryotwari and obtained individual patas. 
The paternal uncles of No. 26, Arunacalam (a.D. 1860-1920) went to law 34 
and obtained a decree admitting their claim to shares in even the remaining 
property of the Irunkovelir (which till then was impartible), barring the 
münsyam granted to successive Irunkovelir by the government. The maniyam 
was originally Rs. 206-3-7 for 45 cankili of land and later Rs. 201-5-0 for 
176-03 acres as per the next survey. 

24. After being invested with the title of Irunkovel, the hereditary caste 
leader was always addressed as ‘Pattattu Pillai’ and his wife as ‘Ammaiyar’. 
Thurston mentions that in olden times members who disobeyed were made to 
run through the streets with a rotten tender coconut tied to the kutumi ‘ hair- 
knot ’ while a man ran behind, applying а tamarind switch to the back. 


25. A few other circumstances justifying the claim of this community to be 
the descendants of Irunkovel and to have migrated originally from C8luvai in 
Ramanatapuram Dt. are detailed below. 

1. Hundreds of persons in each of their villages bear even to-day the name 
of “Irunkéle Pillai’ which is a corruption of ‘ Irunkovel Pillai’. Among the 
` many other ancient names found even to-day among this community are, 
among males Cerntaiyan, etc., and Aviyar,** Tampirankutti, etc., among 
females. 

п. About 30 households of Narkuti Velalar still live at Pannaikujam two 
miles north-north-west of Melaccéluvanir in Mutuku]attür Taluk. 

lii. The suffix -ental is most common in Ramanatapuram Dt. In Mutukulattür 
and Aruppukkottai Taluks respectively there are 82 and 87 revenue villages, 
leaving alone hamlets, with the suffix -ental. On the other hand apart from 
Vannikonental and Ilaiyaracanental, both in Sankaranayinarkoyil Taluk, only 
Mutivaittanental has this suffix in Tirunélveli Dt., which happened probably 
because the village was named by migrants from Ramanatapuram Dt. 


% Original suit No. 1 of 1861 in the Principal Sadr Amin Court at Tirunélveli. 

* From the occurrence of the name ‘ Avryar’ among the Narkuti Velalar Turaioimi Pillei 
concludes in his Puranagdüru, п, 195, that the Narkuti VelAJar are the descendants of the Velir 
chieftain Avi, who ruled Pótini (which later became Ávipankuti and still later Palani) and who 
18 referred to in Akanapüru, 1, 3 and 61, 15. This view derives support from the consideration 
that ‘ Narkuti’ the caste name itself may be deemed to be reminiscent of the ancient connexion 
of the community with Avigankuti. Iruhkove] himself is not said to belong to the family of Avi. 
However, all the Velir chieftains seem to have had close matrimonial contact, of. Kapilar 
requesting Цатіосікко and Irunkove] in succession to marry the orphaned daughters of Päri, 
and even the Pintiya, Cola, and Cera kings seem to have married into Velir families. Hence the 
connexion of Irunkove] with Avinankuti cannot be ruled out; but there ів no overwhelming 
evidence to consider them as descendants of Avi. 
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iv. One of the leaders of the Kottai Velalar community still has the right 
of placing the crown on the heed of the god Anavaratasvami in the Néllayappar 
temple at Tirunélveli on one of the days of the annual festival. This right may 
be a vestige of still more important functions discharged by the Kottai (and 
Narkuti) Velà]ar in the time of the Pantiya rulers. 

v. At Attalanallür are still to be seen the ruins of the former habitations 
of this community and in the areas around both Melaccéluvanir and Mutivaitt- 
anental the tradition of the migration of this community is held by members 
of all communities. 

26. 3 The fort of the Kottai Velàlar is situated opposite the Pérumal 
Koyil, at the northern end of Srivaikuntam. It is an enclosure about 150 yards 
square, formed of mud ramparts 10 feet high with a gate on each side, of which 
one is kept closed because it is said on one occasion a female child who went 
out by it to witness the procession of a god was killed by the inhabitants of the 
fort as a penalty for her violation of the custom of female seclusion practised 
by the community. It is said that during the days of oppression at the hands of 
Muslim and Poligar rulers, the Kottai Velalar had to pay considerable sums of 
money to secure immunity from molestation. The Kottei Pillai or headman 
of the community is said to possess the grants made from time to time by the 
rulers of the country guaranteeing them the enjoyment of their customs and 
privileges." The fort is dangerously close to the bank of the river, but whether 
by accident or design escaped the ravages of the floods that swept through the 
Tamraparni valley during the years 1923, 1924, and 1931. Breaches always 
occurred so high up in the river that the flood waters swept the country beyond 
Srivaikuntam except once during these three floods. 

27. The Kottai Velalar ‘ carry seclusion beyond the limits of insanity’ ?? 
and their women are strictly prohibited from leaving the fort and even within 
the fort they are not allowed to see any males except their nearest kin or to go 
abroad within the fort. When а woman dies her body is tied up in a sack so that 
no one may see it before it is taken out for cremation. No males of other castes 
except certain hereditary servants called Kottaimàr (see below) and their 
household priests, a peculiar sect of Pattanam Brahmans, are permitted within 
the gates of the fort. The lot of a Kottai Velalar woman is ‘ that of the lady in 
Browning’s poem “‘ The statue and the bust ” *.3? Females of all castes except, 
strangely enough, the Narkuti Velàlar may go into the fort and into the houses 
within 16.40 


зв The account of the Kottai Үе] аг is taken generally from Thurston, op. cit., and Pate, 
op. oit. 

зт K. N. Krishnaswami Ayyar, Statistical appendix, together with a supplement to the District 
gazetteer (1917) for Tinnevelly Dt., Madras, Govt. Press, 1934, 303. 

за J. C. Molony, Census of India, 1911, хт, Madras, Govt. Press, 1912, pt. т, p. 163. 

39 J. O. Molony, A book of South India, London, Methuen, 1926, 252. 

40 Since the habit of secluding women could scarcely have been formed until the Muslims 
arrived in South India to suggest and set the pattern of this practice, Boyle (Indian Antiquary, 
тп, 1874) opined that the colony could hardly have been settled in its new home for more than 
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28. This strange caste was first noticed by Nelson in his Madura country 
manual (1868); then by J. A. Boyle in Indian Antiquary, пт, 1874 ; by Н. A. 
Stuart, in Census of India, 1891, хш, Madras, Govt. Press, 1893, 233; and 
then by Molony in his report for the census of 1911. Molony drew attention to 
their dwindling numbers.“ In 1916 the Kottai Velalar made a somewhat tardy 
attempt to stave off extinction by establishing just beside their fort a temple 
for Ulakamman, the goddess of fertility. In the meantime they also tried to 
secure brides from analogous castes outside, but could not find any willing to 
consign their daughters to perpetual seclusion within the mud enclosure. In the 
census of 1931 * the numbers of the Kottai Velalar males, females, and children 
had decreased to 37, 24, and 7 respectively. In 1932, К. N. Krishnaswami 
Ayyar made a detailed analysis of the chances of progeny to show that Molony’s - 
prognosis was on the way to becoming true. According to the findings of 


half the time that 15 claimed for it—i.e. for more than 475 years. However, it is also possible that 
the Kottai Уе аг developed this institution only some time after settling in Srivaikuntam and 
thereafter to justify the institution invented the tale of their having practised female seclusion 
even when they hved at CS[uvai m Mutukulattir Taluk. Molony suggested in his census report 
that the Kottai Уејајаг were probably the descendants of some old Poligar and his retainers, 
who, having rendered themselves locally unpopular, built a fort and held on to their lives inside 1t. 
This is, of course, a guess. 

41 “The happy result of their peculiarities can be seen by & conaideration of & few detailed 
figures. The community numbers 52 males and 42 women. Of these 42 women, 17 are widows 
and not being allowed to remarry, are useless for the purposes of increase. Of 18 married women 
at least 6 are past child-bearing age; 7 unmarried women are aged 15 years and under. Of 52 
men, 18 are married, and 20 unmarried or widowed between the ages of 20 and 50 obviously 
cannot find brides within the community. The hopes of the continued existence of this people 
rest then on 12 women and 7 unmarried girls; but considering the fact that 16 married women 
had between them only 8 children in the last decade, these hopes cannot be considered particu- 
larly bright.’ 

12 М. W. M. Yeatta, Census of India, 1931, x1v, Madras, Govt. Press, 1032, pt. 1, pp. 338-9. 

4 K. N. Krishnaswami Аууаг, op. cit., 303: ‘In 1932 the Kottai Pillaimars numbered only 
60, males 40 and females 20. Of the females 5 were widows, whom their caste oustom prohibita 
from re-marrymg. 12 were married women of whom at least 3 were past child-bearing age; 
and 3 were unmarried girls, 2 under 2 years and 1 about 12 years old. Of the 40 men, 17 were 
married, 5 had married but lost their wives and being between the ages of 50 and 70 cannot 
hope to marry again in the community, and 18 were unmarried. Of the unmarried men 6 were 
over 30, and could not hope to marry in the community itself, 10 were boys under 15, and 2 boys 
between 15 and 20 of whom one appears to be the brother of the spinster of 12; and if, as the 
writer 18 assured, marriages could be arranged only if horoscopes agreed and if the other boy’s 
horoscope disagreed, this girl should either remain unmarried or become the wife of one of the 
unmarried men, the youngest of whom would be at least 20 years older than herself. If the two 
Inttle girls just a year old lived up to 16, their bridegrooms must come from the 10 boys between 
16 and 12 hving in 1932. There are 25 houses inside the fort of which 11 must become extinot 
sooner or later as their inmates are either old childless widows or widowers or unmarried men, 
unless any of them had recourse to adopting boys from houses which have more than one boy 
to perpetuate the hne. There are only six children under ten in the community, among the 
families in which there are married women and the hopes of the continued existence of this 
curious people are not, as Mr. Molony predicted in 1011, bright at all... . As a result of the 
consolidation of the estates for want of heirs the wealth of the community concentrates in a few 
hands, and owing to careful management bordering on niggardimess, has greatly increased 
in value’. 
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Mrs. Uma Guha,** in 1962 there were only 34 males and 30 females in the fort, 
and there was only one marriageable woman among 8 marriageable men. 
Thus from 94 in 1911 the number of Kottai Velalar had dwindled to 64 in 1962. 
The experience of this community proves that close inbreeding produces a 
high percentage of males and dearth of females, as mentioned by Hutton in 
the fourth edition of his Caste in Indta.© 

29. Pate mentioned in Gazetteer of the Tinnevelly District, 1, 1917, that the 
community was very wealthy.4* In 1962, Mrs. Guha found that the 15 families 
of Kottai Velà]ar owned 500 acres of wet land and Rs. 5,000,000 in cash and 
that the annual income per family was Rs. 18,666. Pate mentioned further that 
English was known to none of the community and that one karnam and one 
village munsif belonged to the community. Krishnaswami Ayyar mentioned 
that in 1932 they had advanced and one was a lawyer at Srivaikuntam and 
another a student in the Madras Engineering College. In 1962, Mrs. Guha 
found ‘ In spite of material prosperity they (the Kottai Velalar) are not happy. 
The community seems to labour under a burden of gloom. They seldom laugh. 
This is especially true of the women. Quite а few of the adult women suffer 
from mental aberrations. The joy of life is absent even among children. The 
fort looks grim and forlorn ?. There is as yet, however, no sign of the weakening 
of the peculiar caste rules, despite dwindling numbers which threaten extinction 
and a high level of education among the males. 


4 Uma Guha (Anthropological Survey of India), ‘ The fort dwellers’, Man in India, хіх, 3, 
1965, 228-32. The 64 Kottai Velalar formed 15 families (6 joint and 9 single including 2 widowers). 
The classification of the 64 according to matrimonial condition was ав follows: 

Men Women 
Married 16 16 (of these 6 were past child- 
bearing, and out of those 
6, 3 were sterile) 
Widower/widow 2 b 
Unmarried 6 1 (18 years old) 
Children up to 12 years 10 8 


The average ages of women at menarche, eto., given by Guha are as follows: 


Average age at menarche 14-50 
» »  & marriage 14-80 
» è » consummation 14-86 
» » first childbirth 20-36 


(gap before conceiving—4- 74 years) 


45 J. H. Hutton, Caste in India, fourth ed., Bombay, OUP, Indian Branch, 1963, 131 : ‘Now 
a good deal of fairly recent work on sex ratios has pointed to the conclusion that an excess of 
males is indicative of a declining population... . George Pitt-Rivers (in The Clash of Culture, 
р. 111, referring to Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., x1v, pp. 21 et seq.) quotes Heape to the effect that 
experiments upon dogs indicate that inbreeding produces a high percentage of males '. 

48 "When Molony explained to them as best he could, the modern view of race-Buioide, they 
were perfectly content with the results of their oustoms. In support they adduced the oddest 
argument he had ever heard: ‘ the fewer there are to divide the possessions of a community the 
richer and happier will each member of that community be’ (A book of South India, 252). 
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30. A sect called Kottaimar are the traditional servants of the Kottai 
Velalar. They were originally predial slaves or bondsmen and till 1840 47 
lived in one corner of the fort and in the same rigid seclusion as regards their 
women.*? It is said that they followed their masters from their original home. 
All domestic duties that a woman can do are done by a woman of this sect. 

31. An allowance of Rs. 60 a year, originally granted by the native rulers 
is still paid by the Government for the upkeep of the fort. The payment 
continued unchallenged until 1843, when E. B. Thomas, the collector, did his 
best to stop it. He withheld the money and reported the matter to the Board 
of Revenue. He painted the evils of the institution in very dark colours, 
describing the fort as liable to become ‘a second Alsatia, a safe harbour for 
any rogues or bad characters who can afford to pay for the refuge’. He recom- 
mended that the walls should be dismantled and the annual payment stopped. 
The Government did not accept these alarmist views and ordered the con- 
tinuance of the payment. Pate recorded in 1916 that in spite of the obvious 
temptation of making their fort, to which no magistrate or policeman can be 
admitted, an asylum from the consequences of crime the opportunity was 
never known to have been taken.*® 

32. Traces of matriarchy are clearly seen in the social customs of both the 
Narkuti Velalar and Kottai Velalar. One is the system of exogamous septs or 
Биз descending in the female line. The communities have now the following 
eight Биз: 


1. Ténnan Аа 5. Kankeyan Ља 
2. Tirumal kilai 6. Naraiyan Юл 

3. Keralan kilar T. Kan nérint&] ж 
4. Kaliyar (= Kalaiyar) kiai 8. Tiruvempu Аа 


* The circumstances that led to the evacuation of the fort by the Kottaimar are described 
as follows by Pate in Gazetteer of the Tinnevelly District, 1, 488-9: ‘ Contrary to custom (as their 
masters alleged) these dependants began to build stone houses and to tule them. The Pillaimars 
went to law and obtained ın 1839 an order restraming the Kottaimars from building any more 
such houses. The Pillarmars next lodged a suit for damages and for an order that the four houses, 
which the Kottaimars had already built, should be broken down. The Kottamars replied with 
the plea that their own ancestors had built the fort and that they were as good as, if not better 
then, the plaintiffs. The court found in favour of the plaintiffs, declaring in no uncertain terms 
the Kottaimare to be their slaves: “ that there should be some distinction between masters and 
slaves is just and lawful and absolutely necessary and moreover it is usual in this country ’’. 
At the same time the Kottaimars were ordered either to remain in the fort as subservient slaves 
or to break and take out of the fort the roofs and other materials of their houses. It appears 
that they preferred the latter course; for no Kottaimar has within living memory resided 
within the enclosure. There are still (in 1916) more than fifty families of these Kottaimara hving 
in the town, but only a few, who live quite near the western gate, continue to serve ite residenta 
as menial servants. The Kottaimars are Vellalans: they eat meat and by other members of this 
comprehensive caste are considered to rank comparatively low ’. 

4* From this J. A. Boyle of the Madras Civil Service concluded in hus ‘ Notes on castes in 
Southern India’, Indian Antiquary, тп, 1874, 287-9, that the seclusion of the Kottai Velajar 
women was a personal and family institution and not one of the hereditary caste usages. 

4° Boyle, art. cit.: ‘ They (the Kottai Ve|&]ar) bear an excellent local reputation for peaceable 
and inoffensive ways, industry and simplicity, which form в pleasant contrast to the restless 
intriguing spirit of the common Vellalar’. 
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Such matrilineal kilais are to be found only among а few Tamilian castes : 
cf. Kéntayamkottai Maravar 5° and Ayyà and Amma Pallar of the former 
Sivaganga Zamindári and adjacent parts of Maturai Dt. 

33. It is usual for а man to marry the daughter of his father’s sister or his 
mother’s brother, though in modern times the hold of this custom has weakened. 
Since Кїз descend in the female line, marrying a sister's daughter, common 
among the generality of Tamil castes, is prohibited 9 among the Kottai Ve]alar 
and Narkuti Velàlar. The marriage is usually conducted at the bride’s house. 
Formerly, the consent of a girl’s maternal uncle and his wife was necessary 
before she could marry. The aunt’s consent was signified by touching the tait 
on the wedding day. The uncle (or the person officiating in his place) keeps a 
light called äyirappanti burning until the time for tying the йй. A quarter- 
measure of rice is tied up in a cloth and the knot converted into a wick which 
is fed with ghi (clarified butter) Till a few generations back only the Velalar 
Kurukka] of Cénkol Matam at Pérunkulam officiated at marriages among 
Narkuti Velàjar. Nowadays, with the progress of Aryanization, Brahmans 
alone officiate at their marriages. Among Kottai Velalar the bridgegroom goes 
in state, with his and the bride’s relations and their respective Kottaimar, to 
the bride’s house. Having arrived at the marriage pandal, they are welcomed 
by the bride's party. The homam is then raised by the officiating Pattanam 
Brahman priest, who blesses the tali and hands it over to a Kottaimar female, 
who passes it on to the elder sister of the bridegroom, or if he has no such 
sister, to a female who takes her place. She takes it inside the house, and ties 
it on to the neck of the bride who has remained within during the ceremony. 
The contracting couple are then man and wife. On marriages and other festive 
occasions it is customary for the Kottai Velalar to give raw foodstuffs to those 
invited, instead of, as among other castes, a dinner. 

34. A special feature in connexion with inheritance, common to both 
Narkuti Velülar and Kottai Velalar is that a man should give each of his 
daughters a house and, if he can afford it, landed property as dowry (Sridhana) 
in addition. On marrying, a man goes to live permanently in his wife's house 5? 
if a separate house is provided by his father-in-law at the time of marriage, 
and if not in his father-in-law’s house till such time as a separate house is 


50 F, Fawcett, ‘The Kondayamkottai Maravars’, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxin, 1903, 57-65. 

51 The Akamutaiyar numerous in Taüic&vür Dt. and found in Maturai and Tirunélveli Dts. 
are more Brahmanized than the Maravar and Kallar and have no kijais (Thurston, op. cit.). 

вз The Arundttu Ve]&lar in Tiruccirappalji also never marry their sister's daughter; vide 
F. В. Hemingway, Trichinopoly District gazetteer. 

53 Uxorilocal marriage is very rare in Tamilnad. Among Valacu and Péptukkumeooi 
Itaiyar living on the borders of the former Ramned Zimindari also, property descends to 
sons-inlaw who live with their father-in-law and not to the sons who merely get maintenance 
until they marry (W. Franois, Madura District gazetteer, 1906, 96). The matrilocal marriage of 
Binna prevailed once in the Kandyan Dts. of Ceylon but is very rare at the present day (M. D. 
Raghavan, India in Ceylon history, society and culture, New Delhi, Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, 1064, p. 148, n.). 
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provided for him and his wife. Yeatts mentioned that among Kottai Velalar 
a daughter who marries continues to live with her husband in her father’s 
house only so long as no younger sister marries and that it is to the youngest 
sister that the parental house comes. Among the Narkuti Velalar also, it is 
common for the parents to live in the house of one of their daughters till they 
die; but it is very rare to find any parents living in their son’s house. The 
property which а woman receives from her father eventually becomes the 
property of her daughters and only if she has no daughters does it go to her 
sons, Till a few decades ago, such property went to the woman's sister’s 
daughters even though she might have sons. Sons inherit the property of the 
father in the usual manner; however, they may not have much to inherit 
since most of the parental property would be given away as dowry to their 
sisters. Formerly if a woman had no heirs all the movable and immovable 
property she received as dowry from her parents would revert to her parents 
on her death, her husband having no claim over them. However, about 1910, 
a Narkuti Velà]ar man sued in the High Court and established his right to the 
property of his childless wife who had predeceased him, on the basis of the 
provisions of the general Hindu law. Ever since that judgment, the house and 
other property given as dowry to a girl among the Narkuti Velalar are invariably 
coriveyed in a settlement of which one condition is that the property should 
révert to her parents (and their other heirs in succession) in the case of her 
dying childless. 

35. In 1917 Pate mentioned that the Narkuti Velalar might eat meat and 
were by religion Saivites, and that they were agriculturists (often cultivating 
their lands themselves), merchants, and petty traders, and on the whole a 
remarkably prosperous and energetic community. Mutivaittanental and other 
neighbouring settlements of the Narkuti Velàlar furnish a large number of 
recruits to the armed forces, police, etc., and on this account, Mutivaittanental 
was called ‘ Jawans’ Village ' in a news item in The Hindu (Madras), 9 January 
1966. Among Narkuti Velalar and Kottai Velalar, the dead are usually cremated. 
The news of death among Narkuti Velalar is conveyed by thé barber. Before 
the removal of the corpse all close relations and formerly, according to Thurston, 
at least one pair of Narkuti from every village in which the community lives, 
must come to the house. Absence on this occasion is considered as a very grave 
insult. On the second day after death an Amaranthus called атат таќ is cooked. 
Among Kottai Velalar the corpses are borne by the Kotjaimar who carry out 
various details in connexion with the death ceremonies, the corpses being taken 
through the northern gate of the fort, which is opened only for this purpose, to 
the cremation ground 200 yards away. 
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APPENDIX 
Genealogical table of Irunkovelir beginning from Vijayabhüpati as worked out from Narkufs 
Velajar varaláru (serial numbers from 174 purport to be the number reckonmg from the 
original Iruhkovel) 
1. Yijeyabhüpati (174) 1225-05 


2. MAL uke (175) 1263-90 





| 
3. йеп rumál 4. TTampiiankutt: (177) 1309-30 
(176) 1990—1309 
6. Mal Iranko (178) 1330-72 
9. Dus de (179) 1372-95 





| 
7. Mal abo (180) 8. Puko]umpiuma] (181) 1423-30 *4 
13931425 
9. Mil опко (182) 1430-88 

10. Pukalumptrumi] (183) 1488-1025 

11. Tuoviymi]ipErumi] (184) 1525-54 

12. Attkirnita Ianko (185) 1351-09 

13. Та шубу рё wma] (180) 1300-1018 35 


14. Attikuinite Irunko 15. Tempiiipkutt (188) 1022-95 


(187) 1018-22 
16. Mittuta: Irunko (189) 1025-85 ** 
17. Тарики 18. Puke]umpérumil (191) 1073-95 3" Bister of Anafíeirpi]]ei 
(100) 1032-75 


Gitai (= Secthai) 19a. Árupücalam 





p n (£) 19b. Pukalumpérumd] (192) 1093-1715 ** 


Alatan 58 хаара se 20. Valliyammai (193) 





17 i 
2]. Arunacalam (194) 
1751-95 
| | | 
22. Pukalnmpt uma] (195) 1795-1805 23. Porriysti hunko 


(196) 1805-25 © 
24. Aiunaocelam (107) 
1825-48 


| 
25. Porrryati hunko 
(198) 1848-60 


| 
26. Arunacalam (199) 
1860-1020 


тонун Trunko *® 


97. РОСИ (200) 
20-33 


| 
28. ПЕТИ (201) 1939—44 К (village 


munsif) 1044-00 
м Reported to have had dealings with Nakama Nayakkar. 
55 Reputed to have provided lights on the temple tower at Srivaikuntam. 
ъв The ‘ Irunkol Pillai ' referred to in copper plate No. 57 in Sewell’s List of inscriptions, 1884. 
57 Married Арайоігр аі and adopted her sister’s son Arunicalam. 
38 Alias Сіра Irunko. 
зә Both died in battle. 
60 Shifted residence to Mutiveittapental. 
ө Died before 1920. 
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МАР B: EXPANSION OF AREA AROUND MELACCELUVANUR 


(It Is not possible to locate the remaining villages out of the 22$ reported to have been held by 
Narkuti Vela[ar in the area before their migration to Srivaikuntam Taluk) ' 
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GULF OF MANNAR 


KUKOTAY AND ВОК MURUN: A COMPARISON OF TWO 
RELATED HEROIC POEMS OF THE KIRGIZ—I 


By A. Т. Harro 


The Smert' Kukotay-khana $ ego pominki (henceforth K) recorded by 
Chokan Valikhanov in 1856 and translated by him into Russian between 1861 
and 1865,1 and Bok Murun (BM) recorded by V. V. Radlov in 1862 ? are two 
poems of remarkably ‘heroic’ temper that derive from a common source. 
They deal with the funeral feast of Kékétéy-kan, which is proverbial in Kirgiz 
as Kókótóydün айз, than which there was no greater funeral repast. Of the two 
poems, the former is apparently the more archaic, yet the latter too has archaio 
features. Regrettably, the Kirgiz original of K is lost but for some three 
couplets cited by Valikhanov in separate essays. Nevertheless, Valikhanov 
evidently translated closely, since it is possible to recognize not only the 
© parallelistic * structure of lines in various passages ? but also traditional epic 
formulae, including epithets, that occur in other Kirgiz heroic poems, including 
BM. The translation seems to be so close that if a Kirgiz bard, a good scholar, 
and а cryptographer could ever be brought together, it should prove possible 
to reconstruct much of the text of the lost K. Even this translation, alas, is 
unfinished. To supplement it very barely indeed there is in Valikhanov’s 
published works a prose résumé of the Manas cycle, including the Kukotay 
(Kökötöy) episode. The latter does not entirely agree with K. It will be 
referred to here below as ‘ the Résumé'.* Radlov’s Kirgiz text of BM is accom- 
panied by в German verse-translation in another volume.’ Both require a 
word of assessment. 

Radlov's reputation as the pioneer of Turkic studies in Central Asia is 
unassailable for all time. Turcologists of all future generations will owe him an 
incalculable debt for the unique corpus of texts and lexica which he has 
bequeathed to them. But close examination of vol. v, containing his (as he felt) 
irksome verse-translations, shows that he was working both very fast, and, on 


1 Sobranie sochineniy, v pyati tomakh, editor-in-chief A. Kh. Margulan, Alma Ata, т, 1961, 
289-300; 1,421 f.: Valikhanov died in April 1865. The text may have been recorded on 26 or 
27 May 1856, when Valikhanov was visited by a bard (э) who sang Manas. V. was then on 
the Santash Pass, east of Lake Issyk Kul’, among the Bugu tribe; 1, 249 f. 

* Narechiya tyurkskikh plemen zhivushchikh v Yuzhnoy Sibiri i Dzungarskoy Stepi. Obraztsy 
narodnoy literatury severnykh tyurkskikh plemen. у. Karakyrgyz, St. Petersburg, 1885, pp. 140 ff. 

з of. K. Jackson, ‘ Incremental repetition m the early Welsh Englyn ', Speculum, хут, 1041, 
304 ff. ; A. T. Hatto (ed.), Eos, The Hague, 1965, index sub ‘ parallelstio songs’. Valikhanov's 
commentators unaccountably refer to the original recorded in 1856 as in prose (1, 070). Even if 
the two couplets cited by V. were not extant, we could be sure the Kirgiz original set down by 
V. was in verse. See p. 346, below. 

* op. oit., 1, 421. 

* Die Sprachen der nérdlichen turkischen Stimme. Proben der Volkslitteratur der nördlichen 
turkischen Stamme. v. Der Dialekt der Kara- Kwrgisen, Bt. Petersburg, 1885, pp. 142 ff. 
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his own confession, fitfully.* This also applies in а lesser measure even to his 
texts. Kirgiz was not Radlov’s best Turkic language and he had not the time 
to collate parallel passages and study his texts in depth while translating them. 
These statements will be justified subsequently. 

K and BM have more or less of the following narrative in common. (Since 
BM is complete and K a fragment, BM is taken as the norm.) (1) Kökötöy-kan 
[father of the Nogay, K], feeling the approach of death, summons his people 
[and feasts them, K]. [(2) He gives instructions for his burial and the great 
funeral feast, and for the installation of Bok Murun as his successor, K.] 
(3) Kókótóy-kan then dies; (4) Bok Murun assumes control of the people [he 
announces his Plan and is made Khan, К]. (5) Invitations are sent to the 
heroes both Muslim and Infidel. [K has this after (6) below.] (6) Bok Murun 
announces his Plan. [K breaks off while the first invitation is being delivered 
to Ir-Kosay. BM continues thus :] (7) the ordering of the Feast and Games ; 
(8) the Horse-race (K already has а minor horse-race immediately after the 
death of Kokótóy), with (9) the Heroic Contests inserted in the long interval 
between the start and finish of the race ; (10) the deterioration of the race into 
a brawl between heroes, ending in (11) Manas’s vengeance on Joloy for stealing 
the prizes (сЁ. the Résumé: Manas kills Dzhulay and Konurbay). 

Detailed comparison of these common elements (1)-(6) is appropriately 
introduced by citation of a couplet which K and BM share. In his long essay 
* Zapiski o kirgizakh’ Valikhanov adduces these lines : 

Kuk dunannyn basy bar, 

Kukotay-khannyn asy bar, [1.е.] 

U seroy loshads est’ golova, 

Po Kukotay-khane est’ trina ? 
‘ [Just as] the grey steed has a head, [so inevitably] Khan Kökötöy has his 
[famous] Feast ’. 
The couplet is excerpted from a parallelistic quatrain towards the end of K, 
translated there by Valikhanov in prose as : 

Est’ golova u serogo merina, 

est’ pominki po Kukotay-khane, 

est’ golova u voronoy kobylstsy, 

est’ irizna po batyushke-khane.® 
In BM the couplet occurs as : 

33 Kök dónóndón baš eds, 

Koókótós Kandsn af eds. 
Radlov translated : * Du, das Haupt der Kök Dónón, / Kókótói's Leichenmahl 
wird sein’. Radlov’s ‘Du’ is addressed in thought to the hero Er Kosoy, to 
whom both in К and in BM the messenger is instructed by Bok Murun to 


* Proben, v, p. ii. (References to Radlov's introduction will be to the German edition, as the 
more easily accessible.) 

7 op. cit., I, 367. 

в т, 209, 29 f. 
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deliver an invitation. In a footnote Radlov translates kok dónón literally as 
*" Blue" four-year-old’ with the comment ‘probably a tribe’. He was 
unaware that it was to be taken as a term in a rather primitive simile. 

From the brief analysis of the narrative sequence (1)-(6) above it can be 
seen that K and BM agree remarkably well, though it is evident that K gives 
the fuller and more coherent account both of Kókütóy's dealings with his 
people and of his burial. To this must be added that as K and BM stand, the 
latter shows a higher degree of assimilation to the Manas cycle. This will be 
elaborated subsequently.? A further point to be noticed is that despite 
Kókótóy's fame, neither K nor BM attributes a genealogy to him, and К alone 
makes him Khan of the Nogay. With these preliminaries it is now possible to 
compare the sequence (1)-(6) in detail. 

(1) In both versions Kokótóy feels the approach of death and summons 
his people. 

(2) Kókotóy's purpose in summoning his people is very adequately repre- 
sented by K. The mere couplet in BM: bası tülü kanım bar, / Бйр turgan 
bim bar (9 Ё.) ‘I have banner-bearers that are khans, I have biy accustomed to 
rule’ is in itself vague and lame, and it contrasts with the de facto situation 
that Bok Murun as Kókótóy's son assumes unquestioned control (but of which 
people, ей jurtun 6, is never stated explicitly—scarcely of the Nogay, since 
Manas speaks of them as his people at 875). 

(3) BM makes nothing of Kókütóy's death, dismissing it in a couplet : 
aindkias kõsü süzüldü, / Kan Kökötöi üzüldü (14 f.) ‘ His eyes as clear as mirrors 
grew peaceful, Kan Kókótóy was no more’. K on the other hand does justice 
to Kókótóy's passing. His eyes close, his soul hastens to eternity : 


zarydala—zaplakala 
5 temyal verkht uryukovikh derev, 
zarevela—zakrichala 
+ izlomala vetvi yablon 10 

* They fell to groaning and weeping 
And bruised the tips of apricot-trees, 
They fell to moaning and crying 
And broke the twigs of apple-trees ’. 


The * parallelistic ’ structure of the quatrain is self-evident," and Valikhanov 
has rendered it sensitively whilst disguising it as prose. The actual burial rites 
are those prescribed by Kékétéy when alive. As will be seen, they have an 
interest of their own. 

(4) In BM, Bok Murun simply begins to give orders from his high seat. 
Kókótóy dies at 1.15: 16 and 17 continue: Endi kalgan Bok Murun / asıl 


* In the second part of this study, to appear in BSOAS, хххп, 3, 1069. 
10 1, 201, 21 f. 
31 For another example see p. 367, below. 
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jerdan akwat ‘then Bok Murun who survived (him) called from his place of 
honour [Radlov: ‘Thron’]’. In К, Kókótóy has handed power over tem- 
porarily to the warrior Baymurza, who is not named by the bard of BM. 
Baymurza’s epithet is ‘son of a wealthy father’ (a reasonable translation of 
his name).12 Kókótóy asks Baymurza not to treat the foundling Bok Murun 
as ‘a mottled (mongrel ?) puppy ’. Baymurza, then, was of high rank, perhaps 
a possible if not the obvious successor to Kökötöy. Kókótóy continues: 
* When he grows to manhood he will be a hero and equal of the children of 
heroes ?,18® raising the question whether Bok Murun is perhaps not a hero's son. 
It is at this point that the boy's name becomes relevant. ‘ Bok Murun * means 
‘Snot-nose’. How did so important а young hero acquire so unbecoming а 
name ? In his Er Téstuk, in which more eloquence and verbiage are lavished on 
the plot than the theme can sustain,’ the twentieth-century bard Sayakbay 
narrates that Ay-sallan, a peri loved by Töštük, knowing nothing of the 
rearing of children, leaves the fruit of their love among Kókótóy's herd, where 
the khan, helped by his more perspicacious steod, Maniker, discovers and 
adopts him. To save the babe from the attentions of evil spirits, so narrates 
Sayakbay, Kókótóy gives him an off-putting name. The bard of K must have 
known some such version of Töštük,! but this did not necessarily include the 
motif of the defensive name. 

The hero with modest, obscure, or even seemingly unpropitious origins is a 
widespread type in folk-lore, and in Turco-Mongol folk-poetry may assume 
the especial characteristic of being snotty or scabby ; or, if well-born, he may 
pass through a snotty or scabby phase, like the ' Turkic Romeo’ Kozy Kórpós. 
This of course expresses the spiritual truth, not withheld from the most 
© primitive ’ societies, that the path to glory leads through humility, an aspect 
which is exploited to the full in the religious sense in versions of the Tibetan 
epic of безет. Here the hero passes through two phases marked by the names 
‘Jorn’ and ‘ Geser ’, with ‘ Joru ' covering the hero’s humble, even base phase. 
The meaning of the name ‘ Joru’ is disputed ; but M. R.-A. Stein writes * Les 
versions mongoles et turques de l'épopée et de nombreux doublets du folklore 
de ces pays font bien ressortir le caractére espiégle et vilain du héros. Joru est 
toujours appelé nisuga? “© morveux”’’,° i.e. ‘snotty’. If antecedent versions 
of Bok Murun’s story were of this type, as is probable, he was destined for 


13 Ав Professor Bernard Lewis observed. 

13 т, 290, 36. 

14 See the Kırgiz edition, Frunze, 1956, and Р. Boratav (tr.), Er-Téshtuk (Collection Unesco 
d'Oeuvres Représentatives), Paris, 1965. With commentary by P. Boratav and L. Bazin. 

15 Redlov’s Er Tosuk does not know Ay-salkm. In it there is the parallel and contrasting 
figure of Bek Toro, a peri disguised in rags, who never enjoys Toktik’s love, though the com- 
mentators may well be right ın thinking Bek Toro and Ay-salkm to be variante of one and the 
same original figure. 

16 Recherches sur l'épopée et le barde au Tibet (Bibliothèque de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Chinoises, хіп), Paris, 1959, 543 ff. І am grateful to Sir Harold Bailey and Dr. С. R. Bawden 
for this reference. 
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great honour. True, in K, Bok Muran succeeded Kókótóy and was elevated as 
Khan on a silken carpet after the promulgation of his masterly Plan ; and this 
represents some achievement in that he assumed power in difficult circum- 
stances and led his people out of tutelage. Yet there is no exploit of normal 
heroic type as far as K goes; and in BM there is no exploit at all, for Bok 
Murun is entirely overshadowed by Manas, who takes the lead when Maniker, 
the famous steed inherited from Kökötöy, is about to be extorted from Bok 
Murun by Kogur-bay. And in any case, Manas has had Bok Murun’s messenger 
quartered without earning so much as a frown from the young master.’ 
All Bok Murun’s grandiose threats in K and BM come to nothing. The solution 
of the problem may be that because Bok Murun’s exploit (defeat of the Sino- 
Kalmak adversaries ?) has been appropriated to Manas as the result of the 
aggrandizement of the latter's cycle, he is deprived of the glorious ‘ true ' name 
that once went with it. At the stage at which K and BM stand, we might know 
even less of Bok Murun’s achievement than the little we know, but for his 
association with the celebrated funeral feast of Kökötöy. It is as though 
Manas had stolen Bok Murun’s glory and the Kókótóy tradition would not let 
him die: he is held in suspense between the two, a mere shadow of his former 
self. Bok Murun’s epithet in К, ‘ born for power ’ (see the discussion of epithets 
in part п), and his ousting of Baymurza, ‘ son of a wealthy father ’, might also 
show в fading memory of a type of hero known elsewhere as a ‘ democratic 
hero’, in this case an obscure orphan perhaps beloved of the Kirgiz, who, 
unlike the Kazakh, for long periods had no khans but were governed and 
misgoverned by wealthy татар and biy like Baymurza, until wishful thinking 
of the much-harassed Kirgiz people led to the crushing supremacy in epic of 
the Cinggis- (later : Stalin-) like Manas, himself an upstart with no settled 
pedigree, of the ‘ black bone’, i.e. plebs of the Nogay.18 

(5) BM now has the Invitation of the Heroes followed by the Promulgation 
of his Plan, whereas K has these themes in the reverse order. Now the ‘ Plan’ 
referred to comprises Bok Murun’s itinerary to the venue of the great feast 
together with the economic activities of the tribe in preparation for so great an 
event, but also as part of the normal routine of nomadic subsistence. K would 
seem to have the more logical order. Since the guests, Muslims and Infidel alike, 
often live far away and are themselves for the most part nomadizing, the 
sooner the venue is established and the guests invited the better. In BM, Bok 
Murun announces his Plan (180-251) only after the departure of the messengers 
(175-9), and when he has announced it they are seen issuing the invitations 
(252-7). This can be glossed over as ‘epic time’ (a cliché that needs close 
inspection). By the standards of K, however, it is one of several cases of 
bungling. The lists of those invited in the two poems are : 


1 BM, 317 ff. 
18 On the ‘black bone’ cf. L. Krader, Social organization of the Mongol-Turkic pastoral 
nomads, The Hague, 1963, 212, 259, 277. 
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K BM 
1, Ir-Kosay 1. Er Kosoy 
2. * Urbé’ (Munku) 2. Manas 
3. Ir-Kokche 3. Agi’ 
4, Agysh 4. Tostiik 
5. Khozhash 5. Ürbü 
6. Aleke 6. Kók-koyon 
7. Baubek т. Ere’ 
8. Bechu 8. ‘Akpay Mamát' of. 99 ‘ Alpai-imat’ 
9. Chechu 9. Bagi’ 
10. Duyur-kulak (‘ Cast-iron Ears’) 10. Jar Manas 
11. Urunkha[y]-kbatun 11. Bos-ül 
12. Idne s. of Ichki 12. Кап Koyon 
18. Bagysh s. of Dzhebeker 13. Ёгдеб 
14. Karachu 14. Er Kökčö 19 
15. Dzhanaly 15. Soloy 
16. Tustak 16. Nes-kara 
17. Alpay-Mamet 17. Kogur-bay 
18. Manas 18. Jil-basal 
19. Ay-khodzha 3? 19. Ogiiz-kan 
20. To-tenser 
21. Mis/Mus-buréak 21 
22. Oroggu °? 


Of these lists of 19 and 22 heroes respectively, no more than 8 are shared : 
Ir-Kosay, Er Kooy; Ir-Kokche, Er Kökčö; ‘Urbé’ (properly named 
Munku), Ürbü; Agysh, Agi; Urunkha[y]khatun (ie. ‘ woman’), Oroggu 
(a warrior-woman); Bagysh, Bagié; Tustuk, Töštük; Manas. As to their 
order, Kofoy comes first by seniority ; Manas comes second in BM because of 
its bard’s predilection, whilst in K Manas comes last but one to the holy man 
Ay-khodzha, also а place of high honour. In BM, Oroggu comes last because 
she is a woman : for her this bard has indignities of a sort entirely absent from 
Homer; and Manas’s attempt to show his magnanimity (törölük) by sending 
her a cloak does not mend matters. Of all the Kirgiz heroes, not excluding 
Manas, Кӧкёб is the only one possessed of an acceptable pedigree: Kökčö, 
son of Aydar-kan, son of Kambar-kan.* Unlike Manas’s fluid genealogy 


18 Kokčo has a set piece of his own with Manas at v, 1, (8) and with Alman Bet at v, 1, (2). 

20 Papers written on by this holy man and clapped on to the withers of a horse help it to win : 
but Ay-khodzha runs his own horse, Ayban (298, 40 #.). 

31 Line 167 Mts-Buréak; 1298 Mus Burčak: Radlov, translation 167 Alys Burtschak ; 
1298 Mus Burtschak ! of. v, т, (5), 599 Mus Burcak. 

23 173 Orongu; 747 Oropgu-; 1372 ff. regularly Orongo; translation Orangs; Orongy, 
Orongo | Further editing will modify this list 1-22, which is tentative. 

зз 1366 ff. 

34 In the Kazakh Er Kökša the genealogy is: Uak—Kambar—Kokiu—Kosay (Ko%oy), and 
Kok&t ів lord of the Ten Nogay, Radlov, nr, 1870, vin, 10. 
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beyond his father Jalrp, Kökčö’s derivation remains thus constant in all the 
nineteenth-century Kirgiz poems in which it is given, including K.?5 Noticeable 
by their absence from the list in K are Joloy, Nes-kara, and Konur-bay (BM 
list nos. 15-17), always the antagonists in poems in which Manas is prominent, 
though Joloy is the hero of a nineteenth-century poem of 6,322 lines devoted 
entirely to his and his family’s affairs.?* In BM, J oloy loses his life to Manas 
and Almam Bet in the feud into which Kókótóy's feast degenerates and which 
is provoked in part by Joloy ; ?* Nes-kara, the heathen Kalmak khan engaged 
in battle with Muslims is attacked by Manas in the intercalated glorification of 
Manas before the action proper begins (445 f£.) ; and Kogur-bay, lord of the 
Kitay (no doubt Chinese) with ‘sharp, straight nose, with slanting eyes’ 98 is 
unhorsed by Manas in the jousting-match (1259 ff), poetic justice for his 
attempt to extort Maniker from Bok Murun (775 ff.). Nes-kara (K Meskara) 
and Kogur-bay (K Konurbay) are nevertheless known to К, the former as a 
hostile infidel khan defeated by KoSoy (296, 14 ff), the latter as the great 
Chinese warrior to whom Baymurza has to take the Nogay after Kokótoóy's 
death. (In the Résumé, Manas kills Dzhulay and Konurbay and is himself 
slain by the Mongol khan Naz-kara.2°) If in the lost sequel of K, Nes-kara and 
Konur-bay were intended to make trouble for the Nogay, it seems they would 
have done so as uninvited guests: and the same would have applied to Joloy, 
whose winged steed Aé-buudan is the challenger of Manas’s Ak-kula in BM. 
Were these traditional antagonists of Manas imported into the Kökötöy tradi- 
tion together with Manas ? 

Since only a fraction of the Manas material collected in the twentieth 
century has been published and even that in popular editions, it is not possible 
to prove that the twentieth-century bards (admittedly subjected to various 
influences by patriotic intellectuals) were unacquainted with K, BM, and 
Radlov’s other texts. In strict method, therefore, the twentieth-century 
material will not be adduced in argument, though it will be mentioned occa- 
sionally for information. 

On the basis of the nineteenth-century material it is not possible to say 
whether or not the fatal clash with Joloy belonged to the theme of ‘ The 
Funeral Feast of Kókotóy-kan'. Yet clashes there must have been. Where 
heroes contend even in sport, ugly incidents inevitably occur. Another funeral 
feast, that of Patroklos, is a case in point; and the episode from twentieth- 
century Kirgiz tradition in which heroes fall out over the game of knuckle- 
bones (ordo) looks traditional.8° In view of the passions which the horse-race 

з Radlov, v, т, (2), 23 Е, eto. ; K 291, 37. 

35 v, үт. In this poem, in which he 1s presented positively, Joloy is the son of Ni ogay-bay of 
the Ten Nogay and is at odds with the Kalmak Khan and his henchman Konur-bay. He ів 
therefore presented here as a tribal hero of the Kirgiz Solto, possibly in a mock-epic sense. 

1 1554 ff. 

1$ Beo the discussion of these epithets in part п, BSOAS, xxxu, 3, 1969. 

з» ү, 421. For initial ‘M?’ of. further Radlov, v, п, 4740 ff. Mts Kara (Jolot-kan, Soltu 
tradition). 

30 The harmonized version of Manas, Frunze, 1958, п, 131 ff. 
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(bayga) arouses even to-day, the return of the horses towards the winning-post 
is a very promising point at which to introduce a feud. Yet the absence of 
foloy and his tulpar Aé-buudan from K, fragment though it is, is remarkable. 

Another traditional adversary of the Nogay is Alooke. He is no. 6 in the 
list from K (Aleke); but he is not invited in BM, though he is known (Alàükó 
846). In K we learn nothing about him, he is merely one of several heroes to be 
invited at a certain stage of Yash-Aydar's journey. In BM, Manas names 
Khan Al&ükó as having once demanded а tribute of sheep and even Manas's 
white steed, failing which he would take Manas himself, then in his sixth year. 
Manas’s father Jakrp was for surrendering, but young Manas mounted and 
fought his way through Kokand of the Six Gates. Manas quotes this as an 
example to Bok Murun, who finds himself under similar pressure from Konur- 
bay in respect of the steed Maniker (829 #.). Urunkha[y]3? the batyr-baba 
© warrior-woman ? owns the steed Urkhu in K, but is not further characterized. 
Perhaps she was invited for the role she has in BM, ngmely to win the strange 
game of the Silver Ingots (Jamb) : 

1344 Natza boyu от kast, 

almas јат» köp tóktü, 

10 batlap saldı дей, 

alda baslagan tonii 

tišminān čečmäk kim bolor ? 
‘They dug a pit a lance-length deep, they poured in some 60 silver ingots. Then 
they tethered a camel. Who will set himself to untie the camel tethered there, 
with his teeth ? ' 
The silver ingots serve as the prize. In his dictionary, Yudakhin notes under 
‘Jamin 3’ ‘an archery contest with silver ingots ’, not the type of contest in 
which Orongo (Orongu *)/Urunkhaly] participated. (The tentative [y] in 
Valikhanov's or the 1958 editor's version may be due to some connexion real 
or imagined with the ancient Yakut auto-ethnonym. ‘ Uraankhay ' now sur- 
viving only in poetry, notably in the heroic and epical olonkho.**) 

So much for the correspondences between the two lists of heroes and their 
problematical absences. Certain of the heroes, like KoSoy and Manas, have 
important and intriguing epithets, sometimes common to K and BM. But this 
is a subject to itself and will be dealt with subsequently. 

The terms of the invitations in K and BM now require examination. In K, 
when uttering invitations, Bok Murun often ends them with a threat in the 
event of non-acceptance. Non-acceptance would be an insult to Kokótóy, 
which Bok Murun as his successor must avenge. The threat to Коќоу is the 
longest as befits the first—the bard is aware that too much repetition can 


э1 of, BM, 1403 ff. 

за Thus the 1958 ed., Izbrannye proizvedeniya, 356, 28: the current ed., 1, 207, 18 reads 
Urunkha. Similarly 1958 ed. Irku, current ed. Urkhu. 

33 Bee n. 32 above. 

74 9. U. Érgis, Ietoricheskie predaniya i rasskasy Yakutov, Moscow, Leningrad, 1, 1960, 282. 
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prove wearisome. ' Let him not appear before my eyes [again]... Kókótóy's 
gold-red banner will fly over his yurt. If I do not smash his fine pack-loads . . . 
if I do not destroy his branchy gardens . . . seize his lovely daughters roughly 
by their white hands and bind them to a horse’s tail, then let my name Bok 
Murun be cursed and me be no longer Bok Murun !' (296, 20 #.). The threat to 
Urbii is briefer but it still contains mention of the (now) red banner, scattering 
his forefathers’ ashes, and destruction of his branchy gardens. But it also 
contains a new element oft repeated in subsequent invitations: ‘ And put a 
mighty fear into him and trouble him like the waves of Lake Issyk Kul'' 
(296, 39). K6k&6, too, is to have the Issyk Kul’ treatment. As to Agi’ with 
Khojaá, Alooke with Baubek, Beču and Cetu and Orongo, in the event of non- 
acceptance they will see Kókótóy's red banner in their homes and be troubled 
like Issyk Kul’ (297, 1 ff.). And so it continues. But threats are noticeably 
absent from Bok Murun’s invitation to Manas: ‘Let him choose a dainty 
morsel . . . speak him fair lest he kill you’ (298, 9 ff.). The motif of the threat 
survives vestigially in BM. It occurs only once, in the invitation to Ko&oy : 
48 bul ašıma kelbasa, 
kórünbósün kósümó ! 
50 tarinbaswn özümö ! 
Tay atardw aldinda, 
Kün čigardın keininda 
Bok Murundas batwdwn 
asi alien kizil tü keläp, 
55 10100010 bos üyün 
töškö süröi salbasam, 
tor tolturgan sulün 
аё biläktän albasam, 
at sonunan salbasam, 
60 arith olja Ilbasam ! 


“If he does not come to this feast of mine, let him never appear before my eyes ! 
Let him not be offended at me! Before the rays of dawn, after the rising 
of the sun, the warrior Bok Murun’s gold-red half-moon banner 35 will come, 
and if I do not tear his grey felt house down the slope, if I do not seize by their 
white wrists his beauties that sit in the yurt and thrust them behind my horse 
and make them my most excellent booty [let my name not be Bok Murun Hass 
The structure of the sentence requires some such main clause as appears in [ ] 
in the English translation, cf. K : esl krasavttsdocheri . . . ne povleku ya derzko 
za belye ruki $ ne privyazhu ikh k khvostu loshadt,—pust' budet proklyato moe, 
Buk Muruna, imya $ пе budu ya Buk-Murunom bol'she ! (296, 31). It is 
noteworthy in BM that the feast is no longer Kókótóy's but Bok Murun’s, as 
is the red banner. BM, cruel enough in some ways, seems to replace the 
threat to kill Ko&oy's beauties by that of capture alone. This passage, 


35 Radlov omits to translate айй. 
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coupled with Košoy’s most ornate epithet (К, 296, 12 ff. : BM, 27 ff.), to be 
discussed subsequently, affords ample proof that K and BM preserve close 
verbal echoes of one and the same source. In BM, the next hero is Manas, who 
is to be threatened even less than in K. Nor are any of the remaining heroes in 
BM threatened by Bok Murun. What may once have been the necessary 
accompaniment of Bok Murun’s début as a young hero and khan and would 
logically have led to a glorious encounter, remains, as was suggested above,39 
a blinded motif in both K and BM, the result perhaps of increasing assimilation 
to the Manas cycle, which appears at two different stages of development in 
these poems. 

(6) In the lives of large nomadic tribes great demands are made on the 
foresight, sagacity, and geographical and economic knowledge of their leaders. 
Examples from the Old Testament will spring to mind. There is much mature 
reflection on this subject in Professor Lattimore’s writings.) It emerges from 
the strategy of Ginggis’s world-conquest. The announcement of Bok Murun’s 
Plan, common to K and BM though differing in detail, is an interesting 
expression of this fact in poetry. Deeply conscious of his responsibility, the new 
young khan Bok Murun has to make plans for his people not only to survive 
through a number of months but also to arrive at the venue of Kökötöy’s 
great funeral repast with sufficient animals, salt, and fuel to feast the numerous 
guests from all over his known world and with в lavishness that will enhance 
his prestige. 

In K, after Baymurza has led the Nogay to the 'hawk-nosed' Kitay 
Kogur-bay with gifts betokening tribute, as instructed by Kökötöy for his 
‘ Fortieth ’ Repast;?? the tribe holds counsel on a white hill, ‘ the Navel of the 
Earth ’—not the least archaic of the ritual survivals that have found a place 
in К.39 It is here that Baymurza fails to manage the people and Bok Murun 
asserts himself, forbidding Baymurza both to mount Kókótóy's steed Maniker 
and to arrange Kükótóy's Great Anniversary Feast.!9 Bok Murun further 
declares that he himself will not go to Manas, thus asserting himself against 
Kókótóy's Second Behest (zavet).41 Then follows the announcement of his Plan, 
introduced by the pregnant formula: ‘I have firmly resolved '.*? 

Bok Murun resolves on something on which many a great nomadic leader 
resolved before him, both on the Eastern Steppe and elsewhere. He is resolved 
on decamping in silence and removing his people from the ‘ protection’ of the 
Chinese power represented by the warrior Kogur-bay.  Kokótóy, having 

36 т. 848. 

37 Studies in frontier history: collected papers, 1929-1958, London, 1962, e.g. pt. 1 ' The 
Inner Asian frontier ’. 

38 See below, p. 372. 

3? of. U. Harva, Die religiósen Voratellungen der aliaischen Volker (FFC, 125), 1938, 67 f. 

40 See below, p. 371. 

41 In a sense Kokotóy's * Behesta' dominate K. In view of the tone of some of the Turkic 
runio inscriptions it is to be considered whether perhaps the Behest or Bequest is not в funda- 


mental attitude of rhetorical or poetic utterance in early Turkio which has been preserved in К. 
12 у, 202. 
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summed up Baymurza as fit to discharge his Behest of giving alms to the poor 
but little more, has implicitly advised a policy of settlement on the Chinese 
frontier in the knowledge that one day Bok Murun will be ripe to lead the 
Nogay back to the steppe and by that test become their leader. Such a drama 
was, for example, enacted many times in the Ordos. Such is the situation 
described at the beginning of a Turkic runic inscription of Tonyukuk : 
“I, the wise Tonyukuk, grew up in China. The Türk people were subject to 
China. The Türk people then living without a khan separated from the 
Chinese and acquired a khan. Leaving their khan they submitted to the 
Chinese again ... ’.48 
The moralizing tone recalls that of a more famous inscription in stone and the 
accompanying sermon on backslidings into the ways of a sedentary civilization 
recently abandoned. Later in Tonyukuk’s inscription we read how the Tiirk 
left their precarious stronghold on the northern side of the Yin-shan near the 
Chinese limes and made for their ancestral Otiikan homeland along the soggy 
bed of the Onggi-yin уош.“* The comparison, remote though it is in time, not 
only stresses the age-long drama of the frontier as it is reflected in the poetry 
of K but it also enables us to make two further points concerning К. Ifitisa 
genuine element of tradition, the council on the * white hill, Navel of the Earth ' 
which led to Bok Murun's being made khan has somehow become displaced. 
The Türk or T'u-chüeh returned to their Ótükün homeland in the Khangay 
Mountains as to the one place in which, by making contact with the ‘cave of 
the spirit of the Turkish ancestors and the place of the cult of Mother Earth ',45 
they could renew themselves as nomadic Türk. No doubt the ‘ Navel of the 
Earth ’ of the Tiirk was there. It is therefore not appropriate that the ‘ Navel 
of the Earth’ of the Nogay in K should be on the Chinese limes and that it 
should have to be abandoned when Bok Murun resolves to seek freedom. 
Rather should it have been the goal of his itinerary. The second point is that 
on being made khan of the Nogay, Bok Murun ought to have acquired a new 
name, just as Qutluy acquired that of ‘ Elteri8 ’, and (moving out of the Turkic 
sphere) Temujin that of ‘ Cinggis '—all the more so in that his need of a new 
name was greater. 

In К, Bok Murun’s Plan is as follows : 
“I shall shear sheep at the Kuzibash Marshes ; arriving on the Great Aktam 
I shall mend Айк. I shall cross the Tiek-Tash ; on the river Dzhalanach I 
shall leave the horse-herds ; at the lake and down the broad river Ili I shall go 
ahead, leaving the ploughmen there. At Kalkan I shall cross the river in boats 
and rafts, and climb the Ak-Teresken Mountains, where I shall rest the horses 
without removing saddles. I shall cross the Turgen-Aksu and rest the camels 


4 5. E. Malov, Pamyainiki drevnelyurkekoy pis‘mennosts, Moscow, Leningrad, 1951, 61 
and 64 f. 

44 К. Czeglédy, ‘ Coyay-quzi, Qara-qum, Kok-ong ', Acta Orientalia Acad. Set. Hungaricae, 
xv, 1-3, 1962, 55 ff. 

** If so, it would not imply the only displaced couplet or quatrain in К. See р. 357, below. 

46 Czeglédy, art. oit., 55. 
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without removing loads. Arriving at the saline lake I shall boil salt and, 
loading 60 camels, come to Dzhuzay *° . . . who nomadizes on the salinae 
of Butanyn-Saz 48’; ... he will nomadize with ‘ Ir-Cholan ' 1? and the Kalmak 
who fill the Altay and Katay.®° ‘I shall go along [presumably up-stream] the 
Upper Irtysh day and night; in the upper reaches of the Irtysh I shall descend 
over the Bishterek range, crossing the river Dzhurga I shall pass over the 
khanskaya gora,™! making for Mula-Khurgoy, and there I shall sojourn on the 
head-waters of the Irtysh under Burun-Tash ...’. Bok Murun then says that 
after a week’s rest for the horses he will load 90 camels with rice and select 
90 amblers and ‘ go to the Inner Khan’ (poydu k vnutrennemu khanu).9 There 
Bok Murun wil give Kókótóy's Feast to the whole world. Не will raise 
Kökötöy’s white orda on the road, he will drive Kókótóy's numerous herds 
thither for the required rite. Fires will be made, horses will be slaughtered, 
their flesh will loom black as mountains. He is then made khan. 

The general impression left by Bok Murun’s resolve is that he will follow an 
itinerary that will remove his Nogay from Chinese suzerainty. Only detailed 
reference to the place-names in terms of the date of the text (pre-1857) can 
confirm or throw doubt on this impression. Examination of this itinerary 
will also involve scrutiny of explanations offered by the commentators of 
the current edition of Valikhanov’s Sobrante sochtnenty.** 

After leaving the Chinese Kogur-bay, Bok Murun plans to come to the 
Kuzibash Marshes. These have not been traced in the maps consulted by the 
writer, but they are mentioned once as an urochishche in the many peregrinations 
of Valikhanov recorded in the current three volumes of the Sobrante, as two 
days’ riding from Vernoe (Alma Ata) without indication of direction, in the 
form ‘ Kozybashi ?,55 which is reconcilable with the commentators’ identifica- 
tion with the urochishche of Kuzybashi in the rayon of Issyk Ка. Presumably 
the Kuzybash(y) Marshes are not far from Great Aktam, which the com- 
mentators locate on the north-east shores of Lake Issyk Кш’. Bok Murun 


47 i.e, | Dzhulay ° (Joloy), see p. 376, n. 183, below. р» 

45 saz = ‘marsh’. 

49 i.e. ‘ Er Dzhulay ’, see n. 47 above, and p. 376, n. 183, below. 

50 The 1958 ed. reads Katan; the current ed., 1, 293, 13 reads Katay, whether by conjecture 
or by improved understanding of the manuscript one can never tell. Katay does not appear m 
the geographical index, but is listed without discussion under Kitay. Smce, stylistically, Katan/ 
Katay is a ‘ parallelistio ' variation of Altay, the reading ‘ Katay/ Kitay ' would require justifica- 
tion. If the text actually read ‘ K(h)angay ' much would be explained. 

51 See the discussion, p. 358 f., below. 

5з 993, 24. See the discussion on pp. 374 ff., below. 

53 The learned institutions of this country are very ill-provided with large-scale maps of 
Kirgizis and its neighbours. Such identifications of places as are offered in this article were the 
fruit of three to four weeks of intensive research in the full sense of that term. 

54 т, 670 ff. 

55 т, 280. There is a ‘ Kozu ['] bags’ (translation : * Kosy Basch’) at Radlov v, т, (5), 289 
which I have failed to tie down. . 

5* ү, 671. 

V ibid. Aktam is not indicated at 1 : 250,000. 
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next plans to cross the Tiek-Tash, that is, he will pass northwards over the 
Kungey Alatau and go through the Tiek-Tash, which, Valikhanov informs us 
elsewhere, is a fearsome gorge cut by the river Sharyn (Charyn) through the 
nose of the Кишик Mountains,5* and also famous because of a simile from 
Матаз.5° The next stage is the ‘ river’ Dzhalanash.9? This can be but a stream, 
since it is not indicated at 1: 250,000. But the Dzhalanash valley north of the 
present town of Dzhslanash and contained between the rivers Sharyn and 
Chilik hes below Tiek-Tash. Bok Murun will then follow the river Ili down to 
[a point opposite] the Kalkan Hills [on the north bank] and ferry across. 
All of this is as clear as it is gradual and local. But from now on there are 
leaps. Admittedly the poet is not giving us a route as the crow flies but is 
dealing in what is emotionally important for himself and for his audience—good 
pastures, salinae, and woods ; and such places in predominantly mountainous 
and desert regions demand tortuous itineraries. Yet from this point on the 
bard strides as though in seven-league boots. Arriving at the Kalkan Hills on 
the north bank of the Ili, Bok Murun plans to climb the ‘ Ak-Teresken °.61 
Wherever this may be, he next intends to cross the Turgen-Aksu and at two 
stages thereafter means to nomadize with a Kalmak khan of the Altay and 
proceed to the Upper Irtysh. The commentators identify the Turgen-Aksu 
with a river Aksu at the Dzhungarskie Vorota.? Aksus, however, abound in 
the whole region. The maps show—by not showing it—that an Aksu at the 
Dzhungarskie Vorota can be no more than a stream, and even then the identifi- 
cation offered ignores the element ‘ Turgen ’. In his writings Valikhanov refers 
several times to the Turgen-Aksu Pass over the Tien-Shan at the head of the 
river Turgen-Aksu flowing into the south-east end of Lake Issyk Kul. For 
him, this pass is the first of four on the way south from the lake to Uch-Turfan.® 
If we suppose Bok Murun to have wished to elude Konur-bay over the Tien-Shan 
from this part of the Chinese frontier, a crossing via the easy ** Turgen-Aksu 
Pass would have brought him to the east end of Lake Issyk Kul’ and so within 
striking distance of Aktam, located by the commentators on the north-east 
shore of the lake.95 The true explanation is that Valikhanov or his bard has 
misplaced a quatrain. With this assumption, after a forced march to get clear 
of Konur-bay, Bok Murun’s horses would be rested for the first time after 
climbing the last of four ranges on the way north to Lake Issyk Kul’, and the 
camels in the last pass of four. But, for a caravan on a sensible journey, to 


58 т, 244, ` 

5 тт, 618. 

% К, 292, 41 Dzhalanache reke. ch (č) and eh (#), tend to alternate in the names and place- 
names of this region owing largely to the correspondence Kirgiz (4) : Kazakh (8). 

*1 Thus the current ed. 292, 44. The 1958 ed., however, reads: Ak-Tersken. There is no 
discussion. Neither form ocours elsewhere m the three current volumes of Valikhanov. T'erskey 
occurs variously. One suspects that T'ereken may have arisen through н for x. 

в ү, 671. 

е үү, 544. 

84 п, 227; 514. 

55 Bee above, р. 355. 
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climb в mountain range and reach a pass are one and the same thing. Thus the 
parallelistic technique of a quatrain becomes obvious, ‘ Ak-Teresken ° revealing 
itself as the ‘ White ' Terskey Range: 

na Ak Ter(e)skey podnimus’ 

zdes' dam otdykh loshadyam, ne snimaya sedel. 

Cherez Turgen-Aksu perepravlius' — 

verblyudam dam ya otdykh, ne snimaya v'yukov (292, 44 ff.) 

“Т shall climb the Ak-Terskey, 

Here I shall rest the horses without unsaddling ; 

I shall cross over the Turgen-Aksu, 

There I shall rest the camels without unloading’. 


Placed at the beginning of the Nogay’s flight from China, this quatrain would 
give it a ‘heroic’ tone. Why should Bok Murun risk exhausting his horses and 
camels later on the way to the Altay, when he has time to spare ? We are surely 
to imagine these fine beasts resting only when they and the Nogay are looking 
down on the beloved Lake Issyk Kul’ after the exile which Kókótóy had ordained 
for them. The horses are evidently of the same heroic breed as those which, 
immediately after Kókótóy's death ‘started in the spring and returned in 
chilly autumn ’ (291, 31 ff.). Thus if the above quatrain (292, 44 ff.) naming the 
(emended) Ak-Terskey and the Turgen-Aksu be transposed to the very beginning 
of the itinerary to precede the phrase Na bolotakh Kuzibashskikh ostrigu ya ovets 
(292, 38) it will be only after the crossing of the Ili at Kalkan that the journey 
moves in great leaps to the Altay. 

It is from this point onwards that the commentators’ observations must be 
scrutinized with great care, and unambiguous identification be insisted upon, 
all the more so since (as will be seen) K was the only contemporary source of 
information known to Valikhanov that presented a nomadic route from 
Kirgizia to the Altay, and also because he will be under some suspicion of 
having unconsciously influenced his bard. 

The commentators’ interpretation of the itinerary from Kalkan on the Ш 
is this : 66 (a) To the river Aksu * аф the Dzhungarskie Vorota’; (b) through 
the latter; (c) by the south Tarbagatay Mountains; (d) descending to the 
Upper Irtysh valley ; (e) near the Beshterek [К Bishterek] Pass, which (7) is 
situated at the north-east end of the Saur Mountains ; (g) on the Upper Irtysh 
under Buruntal [K Burun-Tesh] there is а stopping-place (‘where the Kirgiz 
wait for the trade caravan to buy rice and other goods ’).°” 

As to this: (a) has already been disproved; (b) is an assumption, as is 
also (c). The sequence (d), (e), (J) is geographically inconsistent, since at the 
north-east end of the Saur Mountains (f) the Kara Irtysh and its valley and 
indeed any of its affluents still have to be crossed. 

In addition to their interpretation of the itinerary, which is claimed as a 


86 т, 671. 
*? Are we to understand that it is still the oustom of the Kirgiz to take rice here? 
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* clear description of a nomadizing route of the old Kirgiz ”,68 there are individual 
identifications as follows, in the order of K : (i) the Dzhurga is a left tributary 
of the Irtysh in east Kazakhstan ; (ii) the khanskaya gora (Khantau) is one of 
the old names for the Chingisskiy Khrebet ; (iii) The commentators do not even 
mention Mula-Khurgoy ; (iv) they do not give a precise location for Buruntal 
[К Burun-Tash] ‘ on the Upper Irtysh ’.*° 

Whether the stages as given in K itself are consistent geographically or 
poetically will be discussed below. (i) The Dzhurga is too small to be indicated 
at 1: 1,000,000. If it is within Kazakhstan above Lake Zaysan it will rise not 
too inappropriately on the north slopes of the Saur Mountains already named ; 
if below the lake, this will imply & giant leap from Beshterek over the lake to 
the north-west and will no longer be the Upper Irtysh. (ii) Movement from a 
river Dzhurga below Lake Zaysan to the Chingis-Tau would mean a 300 km. 
tide to the south-west, to reach it from above the lake a ride west-north-west 
of 450 km. Then, (iti)-(iv), there would be a return to the Upper Irtysh via 
Mula-Khurgoy and Burun-tal(tash). It therefore seems that another explana- 
tion must be sought. Hither the bard had no precise geographical knowledge 
at this distance from home and he is cataloguing features to the north-east— 
in which case this is not an ‘ old nomadizing route '—or khanskaya gora must 
receive another interpretation. (Possibly useful under this head is the knowledge 
that the original of K will have had not khan- but kan = (1) ‘ khan’, (2) 
* blood ’—voleanic rock ?) 

In what might be called the second half of the itinerary in K, the Upper 
Irtysh is mentioned thrice. This, however, does not mean that Bok Murun will 
approach it as many times. The repetition is due to the style of the poem, the 
line-divisions of which can again be detected at this point. Until these have 
been examined it will not be possible to say what actual itinerary is being 
envisaged."? The information is contained in 10 lines : 


... po techentya reki poydu, 
po techensyu verkhnego Irtisha, 
dnem i noch'yu budu idis. 
v verkhov'e Irtisha 
D cherez Bishterekskie khrebty spushchus', 
cherez vodu Dzhurgs perebredshs, 
cherez khanskuyu goru proydu 
na Mula-Khurgoy napravlyus', 
$ tam na verkhnem Irtishe 
10 pod Burun-Tashem ostanovlyus' . . . 7 


58 т, 671. 

в» ibid. * Bes-Terak ' is named in the disordered list of places in Young Manas’s Plan for his 
future at Radlov, v, 1, (1), 101. 

10 Similarly, archaeologists needed warning that a famous passage on swords in Beowulf was 
not an ironmonger's lit till it had been divested of ite stylistic wrappings. 

п т, 203, 17 ff. 
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Lines 1-3 announce Bok Murun's general intention to travel night and day 
beside the Irtysh, surely up-stream, 4-10 give his route to the Upper Irtysh in 
stages ; 4—8 say that he will descend to the upper reaches of the Irtysh over the 
Beshterek Range and having found the Dzhurga will pass the khanskaya фота 
and then make for Mula-Khurgoy ; 9-10 say that (having at last arrived) on 
the Upper Irtysh he will halt under Burun-Tash. One's ear tells one at once, 
and it is borne out thus by logic, that the bard is using the name of the Upper 
Irtysh lyrically, almost as a refrain (ll. 2, 4, 9). Itis probably after Burun-Tash 
that Bok Murun intends to journey up the course of the Upper Irtysh day 
and night. Were he indeed to do во now, the head-waters would soon lead him 
into the Altay. Whatever he or it 18,72 the ‘ Inner Khan’ is situated there or 
beyond—there is no evidence in the text of K for stating positively ‘in the 
Khangay Mountains’ (a further 600 km. to the east as the crow flies). 

Let us now turn to the itinerary in BM. Here ‘ Kókótóy's son Bok Murun ' ? 
summons his companions "* and puts the question to them: ‘ Where shall I 
assemble the Infidel and the Muslims to entertain them?’ The question is 
thetorical, since he announces his Plan forthwith. Since there is no dislocation 
of the stages of the itinerary in BM they are numbered consecutively in roman 
numerals. 

(Abbreviated) ‘I shall set out and camp in I Sairam; move on and camp at 
п Sibi kent; ride through Ш San-bulak and cross IV Karabura; descend to 
the broad V Talas; move on, and riding over VI Karakól, cross over VII 
Uč-korum ; 75 descend to VIII the Su-samur where I shall castrate the male 
lambs, make my [female] live-stock “dry ” ; 7° camping there for one month 
I shall fatten up my cattle; I shall hang yurt frames and make them ready. 
Moving on again I shall cross over IX Kara-balta, ride through X the Капай. 
Having set out again and come to XI Agir-min, I shall untie the camel-saddles ; ?? 
then roaming along XII Kora-kot, I shall ford the river at XIN It-kečů ; passing 
through XIV the Ak-jar valley I shall camp at XV Ak-buluy. There I shall 
shear my sheep 78 and cover my yurts. Moving on, I shall cross the XVI 
Irgaiti; I shall make straight for ХҮП Kopu. І shall move on and having 
traversed XVIII Karkara I shall camp. I shall there make friends with the 
Kaldai [a Sino-Kalmak rank] and boil salt. Moving on, I shall ride over ?? 
XIX the Temirdik Mountain, cross through XX the Taluk ® and, continuing, 
traverse XXI Bakti-kurai and pass over XXII Mount Kuš Murun and then 


72 See pp. 374 ff., below. 

73 Kokótóy ülu Bok Murun (181). 

74 dorolorun. 

78 Radlov 198 аѓатип (= ' I shall open °) (Radlov, translation : ‘ will ich . . . ubergohreiten ’): 
read adam:n, of. 194, 208 адат (R. ‘ will... uberschreiten °). 

78 malds subat kamin. 

77 і.е. ‘release the camels’? (Б. 212 ‘ entlags’ ich die Kameele ’). 

78 kot kusdytn (1) alamsn. 

79 basamsn (227). 

80 Téluktan адаты» (228). 
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camp between the confluence (éat) at XXIII Great Kulja and the end of Little 
Kulja. When seven months have passed, I shall have dug the hearths ; when 
ten months in all have passed, I shall have gathered my fire-wood.’ 

The itinerary in BM by comparison with that of K is more homogencous ; 
it is less mythical and more everyday. I, Sairam (1. 190), must in view of what 
follows be the old town of that name c. 15 km. due east of Chimkent (north of 
Tashkent). I, Sibi kent (192), rendered by Radlov as ‘ (der) Schibü Stadt’ 
is problematic.** IV and V require an ascent from the head of the river Chatkal 
at the south (south-west) followed by a descent from the head of the river 
Karabura at the north (north-east) ; so that Ш Sari-bulak should be south-west 
or south of the Talasskiy Ala-Tau. Sarı-bulaks abound—the name means 
* Yellow Stream ’—yet a suitable one has eluded us.® This uncertainty in turn 
makes the area in which to seek II Sibi kent less definite.94 The above-named 
* Chimkent' с. 15 km. due west of Sairam is highly eligible: (i) initial & for ё 
is explicable as due to Kazakh influence ; 85 (ii) interchange of т and b in any 
position occurs in various words; 8% (iii) dissimilation of the nasals in 
* Chimkent occurs in ‘ Chimket ',*? and so the textual ‘ Sibi kent’ might be 
regarded as showing alternative dissimilation ; (iv) Chimkent is in many ways 
the twin town of near-by Sairam : the two are frequently named together, and 
the route from Kashgar in Valikhanov's day bifurcated at Tashkent to reach 
Chimkent and Sairam on equal terms.®* Thus if by ‘ Sibi kent’ 8? we are indeed 
to understand ‘ Chimkent', stage Ш will have served as a lead-in from the 
south-west to the head of the Chatkal. The descent from IV the Karabura Pass 
to V the Talass valley is straightforward, as is the crossing of VI the western 
Karakol river (valley or mountain), since after running parallel to the Talass 
in a westerly direction for much of its course the river turns south to join it. 
The passage from VI to ҮШ, the river Su-samur, is also unproblematic, since the 
sources of these two rivers are divided by but a single watershed, though it has 
not proved possible to trace the crossing ҮП, Uč- or Ué-korum. The move to IX 
is also clear, since the northward-flowing river Karabalty rises just over the 
watershed from the Upper Susamyr and is reached from the latter by the 
Karabalty Pass.°° From this pass Bok Murun does not propose to follow the 
river Karabalty on its course to join the Aksu but instead to follow X, the river 


81 The eastern Sairam and Lake Seram are excluded by stages IV, V, VI, eto. 

** Radlov’s translation ‘der Sohiba Stadt’ suggests that he was thinking of the Tungus- 
speaking ‘ Schiba’ in the Manchu service ш the Ш Province, who interested him greatly. Did 
Radlov mentally place the beginning of the itinerary in the eastern Sairam ? 

е: Streams are not visible on the map at 1 : 250,000. 

** Shibbe, far to the south below Fergana, is to be excluded on grounds of phonology, 
distance, and absence of -kent. 

85 Seo р. 856, n. 60, above. 

86 See I. A. Batmanov, Sovremennyy kirgizskiy yazyk, 1, fourth ed., 1963, 80. 

87 of. Valikhanov, п, 580, map. 

88 ibid. 

в» The second i in Sibi would seem to be Radlov's responsibility. 

* The Pass is c. 60 km. south of the present town of Karabalty. 
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Kaindy,* one of the easternmost tributaries of the river Kuragaty, which like 
the Aksu, is a southern tributary of the river Chu, the Kuragaty flowing 
north-east, the Aksu north-west. Had Bok Murun chosen the Karabalty valley 
he would have committed himself to taking his men and beasts over the maze of rivers 
and streams between the mountains and XII, It-kečüü ‘ Dog-ford’, the most 
notable ford across the Chu tn Valskhanov's day ; and, moreover, the dectston was 
operative already some 150 km. to the south of this ford.*? The bard is presenting 
Bok Murun here as a leader well versed in the topography. ХІ, Agir-min has 
eluded identification, but the verb of motion kel- would require it to be a place. 
XII, ‘ Kora-kot requires brief discussion. At 213 the text reads Kora-kottu 
атур, which Radlov renders ‘ Dann durchstreif’ ich Кота Kot’. The absence 
of a ‘ Koora-kot on the maps, though never decisive, combined with XIII, the 
ford at It-kečüü, strongly suggests the river Kuragaty (Kuragats), the western 
tributary of the Chu and recipient of the aforementioned river Kaindy (with 
the implication that Radlov read -i as the accusative ending). Аз to the 
quality, though not the quantity of the first vowel, cf. Valikhanov’s spelling 
Korgaty.*® The topographical significance of XIII, It-ke&üü (Radlov, literally, 
* Hundefurth ’) has been explained. It is situated at the confluence of the Chu 
and the Kuragaty and below that of the Aksu. XIV, Ak-jar ‘ White Scarp’ 
was not found, nor XV, Ak-bulun ‘ White Cove’; but this is of no account, 
since XVI, the crossing of ‘Irgaiti’ does not take us far from It-keóüü. 
‘ Irgaiti ’ is the river Rgaty, which runs into the sands. It is situated between 
Georgievke, 30 km. north-north-west of Frunze and the town of Krasnogorka 
in the Chu-Ili Range. ХҮП, Kopu at once suggests Kopa on the river of the 
same name. Кора is correctly placed for ХҮШ, Karkara, near the east end of 
Lake Issyk Kul’. Radlov’s Кори at 220 is surely the same as his Коръ at 1826. 
In Bok Murun’s itinerary, moving from the west towards Kulja, we read 
Irgattunt адата / Kopunu tira basamsn, whereas when Joloy boasts at Kulja 
that he will overtake Manas and seize the horses he has lifted we read Kopune 
tira basarmin / Irgaitım ašarmın. The two toponyms are logically reversed. 
(C£. further v, 1, (Б) Kóskaman 655 ff. Kopunu tira basat дей, / Irkastww адай 
deit, / Sarı özön билай kıdıryp—thus a common-place of this school.) Kirgiz - 
in place-names often occurs as -a in the Russian version. If we assume Kop as 
the basic form, then Radlov’s 220 Kopu can be understood as due to 2 momen- 
tary confusion between roman y as the equivalent of Cyrillic ы and roman as 
the equivalent of Cyrillic y.?* Radlov's failure to collate 220 and 1826 is evident, 
in addition to which he renders Kõpim with a short o in Kopy. Kom was no 
doubt the correct form. ХҮШ, Karkara, which Bok Murun can traverse (223 


#1 BM, 207 Kainds. 

эз Perhaps other formidable obstacles were avoided, too. 

93 т, 316. For kidiryp with a river as object see Cuidu kxdsrip below on this page. 

94 Ңов translation at 221 ‘ Kopuy’ suggests an incomplete correction from Кори to Кору 
which the printer had not understood. The lack of vowel-harmony in Kops, however, is dis- 
turbing in Kirgiz. 
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botlot), is the river Karkara flowing north-north-east at a distance of 70 km. east 
from the eastern tip of Lake Issyk Kul’. The Karkara flows into the Kegen and 
the Kegen into the Sharyn (Charyn), already mentioned in connexion with the 
gorge at Tiek-Tash in К. Together with the Kegen and Tekes Valleys, says 
Valikhanov, the Karkara was unique in all Dzhungaria for its rich black soil, 
and its upper valley gave rich pasture to the Abdan and the Bugu 95 tribes. 
Valikhanov was well acquainted with this region and gives surprising confirma- 
tion of what follows the naming of the Karkara in Radlov’s BM. He refers to 
a hilly ridge running from north-east to south-west and terminating at the river 
Karkara. On the eastern slope of this ridge in & depression there are saline 
springs called ‘ Karkaranen-Kaynatma-Tuz '.?5 There is, continues Valikhanov, 
a salt-lake, Bora-Dabysyn by name, on the eastern slope of Mount Labasy, and 
it is joined to the Кереп salinae by a ravine.?? The Bugu narrate that every- 
where from the river Shilik (Chilik) 98 as far as the Santash Pass 99 used to 
belong to the Kalmak. Thirty years previously, Kalmak nomadized on the 
Toraygyr Mountains 100 and wintered on Kuuluk.!?! Even in Valikhanov’s day, 
Chinese Kalmak of the Zurgan-suun and Argun-suun clans nomadized on the 
Kush Murun Mountains and on Labasy.1° There was then а real foundation 
for the lines : 
BM 223 Karkara boilot konomun, 
Kaldai-minàn dos bolup, 
tus katnatyp alaman . . . 

‘ Traversing the Karkara valley I shall camp, making friends with the Kaldai 
I shall boil salt . . . ’. 

This passage from BM in turn corresponds to K, 293, 1 ff.: * When I arrive 
on the salt-lake I shall boil salt and, loading 60 camels with it, I shall go to 
him who ranges on the salinae of Butanyn-Saz,1% who every day plays hazard, 
to the infidel khan, brave Dzhuzay,!** whose cap towers like a black cauldron, 
who rules all that has life and blood. To that infidel khan Ir-Cholan 195 I shall 
range with my ulus. Near-by I shall sojourn as a chief and to him shall become 
as a kinsman . . . I shall take him a skewbald-headed ambler and also a dappled 
` steed. I shall don a golden kurma (Kirgiz : kiirmo) 198 and become a regular 
grandee. On my cap I shall wear & red pompom and adorn myself with а 


*5 т, 410. 

96 ' Cooking salt of/from the Karkara ’. 

97 т, 245. 

98 40-60 km. west of the river Sharyn. 

°° At the head of the river Tyup, east of Lake Issyk Kul’. 

100 І, 246. 

101 ibid. 

102 ibid. 

19 Not identified by the commentators of К. 

104 Seo p. 376, n. 188, below. From this point on ıt becomes possible to deteot line-divisiona 
of the original. Some well-balanced parallelistio quatrains emerge. 

105 See p. 376, n. 183, below. 

106 A ‘ Kalmak’ over-garment. 
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peacock197, . . . I shall range with the Kalmak that cover the Altay ...’. 
Making peace with the Kalmak as a means of obtaining salt from the salinae 
they dominated was evidently a feature of the heroic song from which K and 
BM derive. It is noteworthy that K, with the need for token submission to the 
Kalmak, comes nearer to the conditions of only 30 years previously reported 
by Valikhanov’s Bugu informants. There is no question of submission in BM. 

The satirical Kara Ca? in Joloi-kan (4826 ff.) refers to Bok Murun as camping 
at the ‘thick’ marshes of Karkara [Канта] and assembling Muslims and 
Infidels. 

In the songs recorded by Radlov, assumption of foreign dress by Nogay- 
Kirgiz warriors normally implied а ruse of war.!?? In K, itis a diplomatic move. 
One wonders how Bok Murun, having led his people away from the Chinese, 
can now risk associating with the Chinese Kalmak. But perhaps this does not 
conflict with the Chinese policy of the day not to subjugate but rather to control 
the peoples of the Semirech’ye.1°° 

XIX in BM is over the Temirdik [i.e. Temirlik] Mountains (highest peak 
c. 80 km. east of Dzhalanash), widely known as such in Valikhanov’s day but 
now rarely named apart from the Ketmen Khrebet. Valikhanov reports that 
the Karkara valley is bounded to the north by the pass across the Temirlik 
and that the caravan route from the Chilik (Shilik) to the south of Lake Issyk 
Kul’ goes over the Temirlik to [i.e. via] Karkara.° In his time, the Chinese 
frontier passed through or near the Temirlik. The Temirlik Mountains 
terminated in the bold headland of Mount Kush Murun ‘ Hawk Bill’, а candi- 
date for stage XXII of Bok Murun’s route. Leaving the route across the Temirlik 
in BM, the way continues through XX, < Tuluk’. This can be no other than the 
‘Kuuluk’ Mountains already mentioned as still a place of Kalmak wintering 
c. 1860.23 The Кошок Mountains are east-north-east of Dzhalanash, and 
west-north-west of Peak Temirlik, and might have to be skirted by Bok Murun 
on the way from Kopa to Karkara. XXI, Baktı Kurai has eluded identification. 

Since XIII, It-ketiiti, implied а fording of the Chu without actually naming 
the river, it is possible that Baktı Kurai (stc short -u-) implies a crossing of the 
Ili to the north, ie. Kulja bank (see XXIII) on which the journey has to end. 
Yet Baktı Kurai remains unresolved. (899 Bakh-küras bašında parallel to 884 
sarı ózón Cütdün bağında suggests that it is a river: but baš ‘head’ can also 
indicate the top of a mountain. 1813 Baki-hirat baswmen is neutral. Yet 
again, Radlov has failed to collate occurrences of a proper name.) But if it 
does imply a crossing to the north bank of the lli, a second, more northerly 
Kush Murun, not the Kush Murun of the Temirlik, is intended by the itinerary, 


107 A sign of high rank in the Chinese hierarchy, sometimes also conferred on Kirgiz manap 
and on prinoes of the lesser dependents of China, of. the commentary, 1, 671. 

108 өр. BM, 1725; 1802; 2100 and v, т, (б), 1635. 

108 Lattimore, op. cit., 184. 

110 т, 235. 

11 п, 106. 

111 See above, p. 362. 
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in which case Bok Murun’s route would have joined that followed by Valikhanov 
and Radlov, who both journeyed to Kulja from the west via the Pass of Altyn 
Emel (see Valikhanov’s sketch-map of 1856 with the route apparently skirting 
the northern Kush Murun, п, 42 f.). If on the other hand the Ili is not crossed 
at stage XXII, the bard gives no hint how the river was crossed to reach 
Old Kulja.48 

The final stage XXIII brings us to a point between Great and Little Kulja 
(232 Ши Kulja: 233 ki Kulja). ‘Great’ Kulja— Chong Kulja’ in the 
speech of the Taranchi Tatars +—is also known as * New Kulja’ since it was 
founded in 1764 as the administrative seat of the Ili Province by the Manchu 
after their final defeat in that year of the Jungarians, the residence of whose 
khans had been in ‘ Old Kulja’15 Owing to the welter of peoples and their 
political vicissitudes, these cities are also known by other names. Curiously 
enough, Valikhanov calls New Kulja ‘Little Kulja? as against Radlov’s 
“Great Kulja H5 во, in order to avoid confusion, the terms used here are 
‘New Која’ (Manchu) and ‘Old Kulja’ (formerly Jungarian ; Tatar; Muslim). 

Since Old Kulja was almost completely and New Kulja utterly destroyed 
in the Dungan Rebellion of 1863-6,1"’ it is perhaps best for the purpose in hand 
to accept Valikhanov’s assessment of their relative positions, namely that Old 
Kulja was 35 versts (c. 23 miles) up-stream (i.e. east) from New Kulja.11$ 
Writing in 1862, Radlov situates New Kulja on the right bank of the Ili not 
far from its confluence with the Ukluk (Kuitun).1? This feature is probably 
referred to in the passage under discussion: 232 ulu Kulja éatinan—éat 
(1) ‘crutch’ (of legs), (2) ‘narrowing land between confluents?. The topo- 
graphical accuracy of this bard maintains itself to the end of this long route 
from the western Sairam. The virtual destruction of the two Kuljas by 
A.D. 1865, which the bard of BM does not notice, will be taken up later with 
the question of dating. 

Beginning from the western Sairam, the itinerary of BM takes us through 
territories first of Uzbek and Kazakh tribes and then of the following Kirgiz 
tribes—Kytay, Saruu, Kushchu, Chekir-Sayak, Solto, Adigine, then great 
stretches of Kazakh country, and finally into Bugu territory.12° 

To what conclusions does confrontation of the itineraries of Bok Murun in 
K and BM lead ? 

(i) The itineraries resemble each other only in their general purposes of 
tribal subsistence and accumulation of stores for a great feast ; although 


1135 Maps at 1: 250,000 show a route through the Ili valley to Kulja also from the southern 
Kush Murun presumably ending with в ferry. 

114 Radlov, Aus Sibirien, second ed., п, 1893, 305. 

115 To which, however, V. V. Bartol'd is ready to concede very little antiquity—see his article 
* Kuldje ' in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, first ed. 

116 Valikhanov, xr, 105 f. 

17 Bartol'd, loc. оі. 

118 тү, 106. 

19 op. cit., п, 305. 

180 In Radlov’s day the Bugu nomadized as far east as the river Tekes, Proben, v, p.i 
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(ii) both versions, probably reflecting the contemporary situation, agree that 
salt is to be had through ‘friendship’ with the (hated) Kalmak where the 
Kegen and Kungey Ranges approach each other east of Lake Issyk Kul’. 
(iii) The move away from Chinese overlordship and the apparently mythical 
‘Return’ are entirely absent from BM, and we have instead a venue between 
the Chinese Kuljas. (The fact that the western Sairam was once under the 
Jungarians was not significant, though formerly it may have been so.) (iv) The 
general trend of the route in K after correction of its initial stages 182 is south- 
south-west to north-north-east; that of BM, despite the northerly sweep 
through the Chu Valley, is west to east: and the routes intersect somewhere 
in the salinae of the Karkara region. (v) Even though the view-point in BM 
is super-tribal as befits an action of the legendary Nogay, and begins in a 
non-Kirgiz city in the west and ends between non-Kirgiz cities in the east, the 
itinerary remains tangibly local; whereas the point of view implied in K 
recedes from the local to the mythical. 

The mention of the Nogay, of ‘ white orda’ (p. 355, above), the Kuljas, 
and the Kalmak on the salinae demands consideration of the historical setting 
of the two poems. 

K was recorded in 1856; BM, it is implied in Radlov's introduction, was 
recorded in either 1862 or 1869, or more precisely if it is a product of the Bugu 
on the Tekes then it was collected in 1862, or if it was a product of the Sary 
Bagysh west of Lake Issyk Kul’ or of the Solto south-east of Tokmak, then its 
date was 1869.12? There is no trace of Solto outlook in BM.” The ‘ Birth of 
Manas’ (Radlov, v, т, (1)) enshrines a somewhat different tradition of the 
‘Birth’ from that implicit in BM,1*4 and was explicitly recorded from the 
Sary Варувһ.1#5 By a process of elimination this means that BM was collected 
from the Bugu (apparently like K—see p. 344, n. 1) on the Tekes in 1862, 
which agrees well geographically with the culmination of the journey between 
the Kuljas and chronologically with the destruction of these two cities in the 
Dungan rising of 1863-6 ; 139 of which fact the eastern Kirgiz were well aware, 
having gone in to plunder. Further, in 1862 there was still need to make 
friends with the Kalmak, but in 1869 there was no need; for the Kalmak 
existence had been shattered together with that of their Chinese overlords.1?7 

The facts concerning the Nogay, and also the White Horde, which has to be 


311 Bee p. 357, above. 

131 Meticulous in other matters, Radlov does not always specify the source of his poems, so 
that one has to resort to inference. 

155 R. presumably collected Joloi-kan and Er T6&uk (both still independent of the Manas- 
cycle) from the Solto. 

14 See my article ‘The birth of Manas: a confrontation of two branches of heroic epic 
poetry in Kirgiz’, Asia Major, NS, x1v, 2, 1969. 

135 Proben, v, p. xiii. 115 See р. 364, above. 

127 Radlov, Aus Sibirien, п, 403-12. The last battle the victorious Taranchi had to fight was 
with the Kalmak. After the Kalmak defeat, the latter withdrew to Lake Issyk Kul’ and submitted 
partly to the Russians, partly to the Taranchi (August 1866). Under 1868, R. speaks of the 
plight of the Kalmak in the Semirech’skaya Oblast’ (rr, 373). 
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considered in view of the expressions К, 289, 28 na beluyu ordu and 298, 26 
kukotaevu beluyu ordu, are more difficult to arrive at. K presents us with 
Kókótóy and, succeeding him, with Bok Murun as khans of a Nogay people 
moving from the Chinese frontier north of Uch-Turfan through what is now 
Kirgizia and Kazakhstan to the Upper Irtysh. This is not history but legend. 
The historical Nogay for many centuries had had their being far to the west, 
centred on Little Saray at the mouth of the Ural.1#® They were not an element 
of the White Horde, but a southern constituent of the Golden Horde, though 
one of their eastern groupings, in early days, nomadized as far east as the 
Irtysh. They were not even an ancient tribe, but a group of Tatar tribes who 
took the name of the great amir after his defeat and death in 1299, as a result of 
the overpowering impression his deeds had left on the imagination of warriors. 
This impression grew steadily in legend and was infused into the heroic poetry 
of the forerunners of the present-day Karakalpak, Kazakh, and Kirgiz. 
V. V. Bartol'd notes that in the seventeenth century the term ‘ Nogay’ was 
used only by Russian sources but that in more recent days in Central Asia 
* Nogay ' is used in a far broader sense than with the Russians to include even 
the Volga Tatars.12° Bartol'd does not mention heroic legend, but it seems 
natural to suppose that legend aided this process in a region with little recorded 
history. A similar drift away from historical accuracy into legend seems to 
have affected the term ‘ White Horde’. The White Horde was that portion of 
the western ulus that fell to Joči’s eldest but overshadowed son Ordu, namely 
western Siberia and the area Ili, Alakul, and Oxus as far as the Irtysh,!29 
ie. the region in which K and BM are situated. Very little is known to 
historians about the White Horde, indeed so little that an historian of the 
Golden Horde dismisses it from his book with a bare mention.3: The area was 
clearly one in which oral legend could thrive. How it throve regarding the 
names *Nogay' and ‘ White Horde’ (ak orda) is shown by a passage in a 
fifteenth-century Persian history which declares that the division into the 
White Horde in the east and the Blue (i.e. Golden) Horde in the west was 
undertaken only after the war between Tohta-kan and Amir Nogay and that 
the khans of the White Horde were Nogay’s descendants! 18° After a notable 
political development under Erzen-khan (1320-45) despite the preservation of 
marked relics of archaic social structure, followed by temporary incorporation 
into the Golden Horde under Urus-khan (1364-82) and Tokhtamysh (1382-95), 

the White Horde was vanquished by Timiir and in 1425 incorporated into the 
rising Uzbek Khanate.1* 


128 Bartol'd, Zwölf Vorlesungen, second ed., Hildesherm, 1962, 178. 


119 op. cit., 179. 
130 ! Belaya orda’ in the Bol’shaya sovetskaya énisiklopediya, second ed., rv, 1960, 409 f. 
11 B. Spuler, Die goldene Horde, Leipzig, 1943, 25: ‘...wo sie das Reich der “ Weissen 


Horde” bildeten, von dessen Geschichte nur wenig bekannt ist und dessen Schicksale im 
folgenden nicht [Spuler's emphasis] ausfuhrlicher behandelt werden’. 

192 Bartol’d, op. cit., 172, citing Mu‘in al-Din Natanzi. 

133 Bol’sh. sov. énts., loc. ait. 
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An ambiguity hangs over the expression belaya orda, which, as was seen, 
occurs twice in K. The first occurrence is when the multitude of the Nogay, 
* darkening the sun’, come to the farewell-feast given by Kókótóy whilst stall 
alive: 289, 27 tolpa nogaytsev upala na beluya ordu—stavka khana Kukotaya. 
The edition of 1958 has Beluya Ordu and lists it in the index of geographical 
names with the clear implication that we are to understand ‘ White Horde '. 
The current edition, however, prints beluyw ordu and does not list it as a 
geographical or ethnic term. The second occurrence is when Bok Murun's Plan 
has come to the point where he will give Kokótóy's Feast: 293, 26 Kukotaevu 
beluyu ordu podnimu ya na dorogu. Both editions here print without capitals. 
Did Valikhanov use initial capitals at all? and what did he understand by 
belaya orda ? 

The answer is more complex than might be expected, and is best approached 
from the second occurrence. Here we have the pitching of Kökötöy’s white 
yurt or pavilion in which to feast the guests of honour (cf. Manas’s Ak-čatır 
‘ white tent", BM, 376 ; 404 f£). This is confirmed by citation of the passage 
in which the Plan was given effect on the Upper Irtysh : 294, 7 postavil beluyu 
yurtu Kukotaya ‘he pitched the white yurt of Kókótóy ' ; and by the apparent 
synonym (was it in the Kirgiz original ?) in the first passage, 289, 27 stavka 
khana Kukotaya ‘ the headquarters of Khan Kókótóy '. The Russian fem. ace. 
ordu presupposes а nom. orda, and orda is the form which Kirgiz ordo takes in 
Kazakh and other dialects to the west. If ordo stood in the Kirgiz original, 
Valikhanov’s translation ‘ orda ' is learned and technical. Ordo in Kirgiz means : 
(1) ‘Khan’s HQ, Khan’s court, Khan’s yurt’; (2) ‘sumptuous yurt’, as in 
ak ordo ‘sumptuous white yart’; (3) the game of Ordo. ak ordo ' Khan’s 
pavilion, palace? occurs in Radlov's material at v, т, (3), 2120 and (Б), 959; 
and ak ёайи tip- ‘ pitch a Khan’s yurt’ with kan kötör- ‘ elevate as Khan’ at 
(3), 2447. This might seem to be the solution of the problem. But in his writings, 
Valikhanov devotes a page to the semantics of orda in Turkio, with ak orda as 
one of his chief collocations. His conclusion is that the concepts kök, ak, and 
sars orda are political. The HQ pavilion of the khan is the mobile focal point of 
political power derived from and exerted upon the constituent named tribes of 
a khanate. The word (‘ concept’ ?) orda and the person of reigning khan are 
one and the same (1, 124). It seems, then, that Valikhanov must have regarded 
Kókótóy's ‘ White Yurt’ as far more than a pavilion and rather, in its wider 
aspects, as some sort of political equivalent of the ethnic ‘ Nogay’. Thus it 
would be well to know to what extent Valikhanov used initial capitals for 
beluyu ordu in the manuscript of K. In any case, on the seme page on which he 
speaks of Kókótóy as belonging to ‘ the epic saga ' of Manas (т, 357), he writes : 
‘They [the Central Asiatic nomads] name the Tatars of the White Horde 
[Beloy ordy] and especially the Nogay [nogaytsev] ‘Nogay’ [Nogayamt]’. In 
legend, he was familiar with the interpretation of the terms ‘ Nogay’ and 
‘White Horde’. For reasons stated below, any oral legend naming the White 
Horde would have been worth recording. But, apart from K, Valikhanov cites 
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none. Taking К and Valikhanov’s reflections on the Nogay and the political 
sense of ak orda together, one cannot help being reminded of the fifteenth- 
century Persian history referred to above. 

The question of authenticity is also bound up with the problems of the 
funerary rites and the ‘ Inner Khan’ in К. 

The funerary rites in K comprise 18 specific items which will be dealt with 
one by one, and then the balance will be struck. The problem of assessing 
funerary rites and beliefs in heroic poetry, as for example in the Homeric 
poems and in Beowulf, are notorious ; for good poets are wide-awake men who 
will take promising material wherever they find it, not excluding conversation 
with learned men and, as in this case, perhaps, from opened graves. Further- 
more, funerals themselves tend to be archaic in settled societies, in which it is 
not in good taste to dispose of one's loved ones in a novel manner. 

(1) Washing the body with kumys (290, 5; 291, 33). No parallel found. 
The cleansing effect of any alcoholic liquid would be acceptable in a hot country 
with transportation by camel to the burial-ground (290, 9). Mummification, 
known from the Pazyryk burial, is inconceivable in latter-day Kirgizia and 
Kazakhstan except as а temporary practical measure. Kumys here does duty 
for ritual water.134 

(2) Scraping with а sharp sabre (290, 5; 291, 23). No parallel. The com- 
mentators understood this as implying removal of the flesh from the bones in 
accordance with ancient Turkic custom (670). Against this is to be set: (a) the 
waste of good kumys, the application of which would have been pointless if the 
flesh had been immediately removed ; (b) men who lived on freshly killed meat 
knew that flesh could not be removed cleanly from bones without boiling at 
this stage, this is why ancient Turkic custom left corpses to putrefy or exposed 
them to small carnivores to obtain а clean skeleton.35 The report of J. Georgi 
would seem to justify the commentators, to the effect that among the Kazakh 
hordes which he visited in 1775, when the journey on horse-back to the place ` 
of burial was too great in the heat for inhumation to be postponed ‘ they 
reduce the body to a skeleton, burying the flesh and intestines in the neigh- 
bourhood of the deceased, and transporting the bones'.39 The means of 
‘reduction ’ however, is not specified: but it cannot have been ‘scraping’ 
(oskrebst', oskoblt'). The effect together of (1) and (2), the washing with greasy 
kumys and scraping with a sabre, would be like that of anointing with oil and 
scraping with the strigil, as practised on the living body by the anciont 
Mediterranean peoples.13” 

(3) K. is attired in his corslet (290, 5). This implies contra the commentators 


134 Encyclopaedia of Islam, second ed., under ‘ Djandza’ (A. S. Tritton). 

155 J.-P. Roux, La mort chez les peuples altaiques anciens et médiévaux, d'après les documents 
écrits, Paris, 1003, 81; 158. 

18% Russia: or а complete historical account of all the nations which comprise that Empire, п, 
1780, 289 f. (Russian original in Brit. Mus. incomplete.) 

137 Т am grateful to Dr. G. F. Cushing for this elucidation. 
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that the body was intact. One cannot ‘put on’ (K: oden’te) a corslet on a 
heap of bones. Attirement in a corslet is not good Muslim practice, which 
required clothes or a winding-sheet. A. Levshin reports for the early nineteenth- 
century that sometimes a man’s weapons and horse-harness would be placed 
in the grave beside him. Such is of course frequently the case in Iron Age 
burials. Corslets, with iron rectangles sewn on to fabric or leather, are com- 
paratively rare beside the corpse. A Chinese report that the Uigur placed 
the body upright in the tomb fully armed as in life was judged by Radlov on 
the basis of his great experience to be an exaggeration of the committal of 
weapons ав grave-goods.!3? In the attirement of K. in his corslet have we an 
imaginative ‘ heroic’ touch contributed by the bard ? Did he derive this trait 
from the poetic tradition ? 

(4) K. is next swathed in leather. The nearest parallel discovered is from 
Levshin,!4° where rich men who died in winter were not buried but swathed in 
linen or felt and suspended in a tree pending burial at a distant sacred tomb. 
In K, however, judging by the preliminary horse-race which started in spring, 
K. died in that везвоп.14 Nor was he suspended. We are left with the thought 
that a leather winding-sheet was felt to be more magnificent than one of linen. 
It is also more effective for a journey through the heat. 

(5) A white winding-sheet is to be placed guder K.'s head. A corslet and a 
leather winding-sheet having made a Muslim winding-sheet of linen superfluous, 
K. would seem to wish to have it under his head for piety. 

(6) K.’s head is to face east presumably after burial (290, 7). A good 
Muslim would face Mecca.!** The heads of bodies in kurgan often face east : 
but sometimes also west, and in one and the same burial. Roux quotes all 
four points of the compass from written sources and considers it premature to 
come to any firm conclusion regarding Turkic custom.144 

(7) Red broadcloth is to be loaded on a red camel, black brocade on a black 
(290, 7 f.; 291, 25). This cloth—Kashghari names it äšük—is for display and 
distribution to the poor, Brockelmann thinks by Muslim custom.145 The two 
colours arise from the parallelistic technique of the bard (another quatrain is 
discernible). Since it was sometimes white, it was easily confused with the 
winding-sheet, which janaza forbids to be red. 

(8) The cortége is to form a caravan of 40 camels. Carriage of the body on 
camel- or horse-back is well authenticated for the mid-nineteenth century. 
The great and rich could afford to be buried resting among the ‘ White Bone’, 


138 Radlov, Aus Sibirien, п, 112; 126; 180. 

139 op. oit., 11, 121. 

140 А, Levshin, Description des hordes et des steppes des Kirghiz-Kazaks ou Kirghiz-Kaissak a, 
trans. F. de Piguy, Paris, 1840, 865 (Russian original, 1832). 

14 К, 291, 30. 

141 © Djanāza ’, вее p. 368, n. 184. 

14 Radlov, op. cit., п, ch. vii, passim. 

144 op. cit., 167. 

145 * Volkskundliches aus Altturkeetan °’, Asia Major, n, 1, 1925, 122. 
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Le. in the cemeteries of holy men and grandees, no doubt an Islamized version 
of ancient tribal aristocratic burial-grounds. One recalls, too, that in the 
parlance of the Central Asiatic Turks and the Mongols ‘ White Bone’ means 
the noble section of the community. 

(9) The caravan is to go to K.’s ‘ timber-frame (tomb)? [text: srub 
(mogtla)] (290, 9 £.). The timber-frame or log tomb is arresting, since it recalls 
the ancient burials of Kostromskaya and Pazyryk. Yet Muslim ritual required 
the soil to rest lightly on the corpse, so that а roof of stone or planks 145 was 
often inserted. Is the bard thinking of such a roof of planks? Or has he 
learned directly or indirectly of ancient timber-framed graves ? In the absence 
of instructions from K. to raise a mound over his grave it is not possible to 
decide finally. But in view of the number of ancient graves throughout the 
area and the known predilection of the Kazakhs and Kirgiz for robbing them,14 
it is highly probable that the bard derived the notion of srub (mogila) from 
plundered ancient burials in his area. (Among the Ostyaks and Samoyeds there 
are obvious connexions between their heroic poetry and strongholds that have 
been abandoned after being taken by storm, with ancient weapons still lying 
near the surface.) 

(10) The red and black fabric is to be distributed to the old women who 
will flock there (290, 10). See (7) above. 

(11) The black ‘ Sart’ or city-dwelling plainsman, leader of the caravan, 
is to make bricks on the fat of 80 goats (290, 11). The commentators note that 
strong bricks meant to last are still made in this way in this region. 

(12) At the crossing of great and little ways, K.’s people are to build a saray 
white as the moon. It is to have a sky-blue cupola and a gutter ‘like a road’ 
with volutes and cornices (290, 12; 291, 26). The commentators translate 
saray as dvorets © palace’ or zamok ‘ castle’, and state that the ornaments refer 
to the part of the edifice containing the fluted portal (671). Now the rearing of 
this ‘palace’, built to last, at the cross-roads for all to see implies that it 
is a cenotaph rather than a mausoleum. Memorial buildings of this type with 
prominent cupola are widespread in Turkic-speaking Central Asia and are duly 
reported by art historians as ‘mausolea’. Whether they actually contain a 
burial or not appears to be of no architectural interest : yet it is of considerable 
ethnographical interest and of some importance for the case in hand. Cenotaphs 
away from burial-grounds were sometimes favoured by the early Turks and 
Mongols if only as a compromise between their wish to keep the site of the 
burial secret and their desire for fame. One of the earliest known Turkic 
memorial buildings, a cenotaph it seems, is very well authenticated, that in 
honour of Kiil-tegin (d. 731). Chinese sources 14 and the Turkic runic 


146 Levahin, op. cit., 366. 

1? Radlov, op. cit., п, 77, ‘Meine Grab-Oeffnungen in der Kirgisen-Steppe haben mir aufs 
Deutlichste bewiesen, dass die Graber der Kirgisen-Steppe ebenso grindlich durchwuhlt sind wie 
die Graber am Ob, im Altai und am Jenissei’. 

148 See Liu Mau-teai, Die chinesischen Nachrichten zur Geschichte der Ost-Turken (T'wu-küe), 
1958, 1, [text in German translation] 179 ; п, [commentary] p. 620, n. 999. 
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inscription of Bilye-kayan 14° agree not only that Chinese and Turkic inscrip- 
tions were incised in stone but also that an edifice (runic bark ‘ house, building ") 
was erected—the ruins of which are still extant. The Chinese sources indicate 
a memorial hall or temple.!99? This building was excavated in 1958 by the 
Czechoslovak-Mongol expedition. Statues of Kiil-tegin and his wife were found, 
but im the account available to the writer there is no mention of his being 
buried there.t*4 It seems that there was a tradition of cenotaphs in Central 
Asia transmitted through the Cinggisid rulers, and it is no accident that the 
most famous cenotaph in the world is the Mughal Taj Mahal. This tradition 
merges with that of Islamic mausolea, so that despite the early analogy with 
Kiil-tegin’s memorial hall no significant antiquity can be attmbuted to K.’s 
cenotaph in our poem. 

(13) On the first Friday there is to be a horse-race with prizes (290, 16; 
291, 29 f£). Comparison with the funeral chariot-races of antiquity, e.g. in the 
Iliad, suggests a very early date for this custom, and its origin no doubt lies 
very far back. Yet a horse-race was a fixed element of the funeral celebrations 
of Kazakh and Kirgiz personages in the mid-nineteenth century. Levshin 
reports this for the years prior to 1832.15 Radlov reports it for the 1860's in 
much greater detail.1® According to Radlov, the horse-race (bayga) began on 
the fourth day of the anniversary funeral feast. Thus the local race which 
began on the first Friday in K was of a different kind. This latter type of race 
is absent from BM, in which a horse-race is held after a long interval and no 
doubt corresponds to the anniversary reported by Radlov. The race fore- 
shadowed by K before it breaks off surely also corresponds to the anniversary 
race. As to Friday, see (15), below. 

(14) Largesse is to be distributed to poor wandering folk and mounts are 
to be given to those who lack them (290, 25). The seeds of this are contained 
in jandza. Furthermore, unless the poor Nogay are mounted, they will be 
unable to ride to Konur-bay and afterwards elude him. 

(15) In his First Behest, K. commands Baymurza to take the Nogay to 
Konur-bay on the day on which the Feast of the Fortieth Day [after his death] 
is to be given (moyu sorokovuyu pominku—290, 38 ; 292, 5). Radlov notes that 
among the Kazakhs, memorial feasts were given on the seventh, fortieth, and 
hundredth days after death, and often nine years later. Rich people, as was 
seen under (13) above, might have an Anniversary Feast.15* Can we infer from 
mention of the seventh day, above, that K. died on a Friday (see (13)) ? 


19 8. E. Malov, Pamyatniki drevneiyurkskoy pis’mennosti Mongolii + Kirgizu, Moscow, 
Leningrad, 1959, X b (14), pp. 19 and 24. 

159 of, P. Pelliot, ‘ Neuf notes sur des questions d'Asie Centrale’, T'oung Pao, xxvi, 1929, 
229 ff. 

10 L. N. Gumilev, Drevnie Tyurki, Moscow, 1967, 329 ff. ; L. Jisl, Mongolian journey, 
London, 1960, ref. illustrations nos. 8—10. 
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Writing of the ‘ Altaic’ peoples in a broad sense, Uno Harva notes similar 
memorial feast даув : 155 Yakut ninth, twentieth, fortieth; Beltir third, 
seventh, twentieth, fortieth, half and full year; Teleut seventh, fortieth ; 
Chuvash third, seventh, fortieth. Also among the Islamized Turks: Tatars 
third, seventh, fortieth ; ‘Eastern’ Turks third, seventh, twentieth, fortieth, 
and anniversary (this no doubt covers the Kazakh and Kirgiz). Harva observes 
that these memorial days are known only among those tribes influenced by 
Islam and Christianity: the ninth day (Yakut) instead of the seventh is 
Russian Orthodox. The fortieth is shared by the Christianized and the 
Islamized, but а justification is adduced only for the former: the Ascension. 
The placing of K.’s Memorial Days is therefore contemporary and, in view of 
the thin Islamic veneer of the Kazakh and Kirgiz, of comparatively recent 
origin. 

(16) In his Second Behest, K. lays it down that on the occasion of his 
Great Repast (velikuyu triznu15*), the people are to address themselves to 
Manas, presumably to direct the Feast and Games (291, 3£). In view of the 
statement that the horse-race promulgated for the Seventh Day—see (13), 
above—started in spring and ended in chilly autumn, if such a well-worn 
formula is to be taken seriously,1*? and another statement that the Nogay 
nomadized during the summer until the * Fortieth * (292, 1), after which they 
set out on the long trek to the Altay, it is reasonable to assume that the Great 
Repast fell on the anniversary. This agrees with the Résumé (т, 421, 31 chtoby 
prazdnovat' godovuyu triznu svoego otsa). 

(17) On the death of K. there was great lamentation (291, 20). This, 
especially in the form of set dirges;!59 together with self-laceration, was both 
current practice in the area and an abomination to good Muslims. 

(18) The bruising of the tips of fruit-trees (291, 21 f. ; see p. 346 above). 
If fruitful vegetation symbolizes youth and life, its destruction must imply age 
and death ; so that this touching funeral rite might occur anywhere at any time 
prior to the encroachment of the Industrial Age. It is nevertheless interesting 
that certain (early Turkic ?) funeral steles show representations of trees stripped 
of their foliage.15? 


It is convenient here to mention two items which do not belong to the 
funeral ritual but which are associated in our texts. 
(a) It was seen above that Bok Murun's invitations were accompanied by the 
threat that Kokétoy’s (К) or Bok Murun's (BM) red banner would appear 


145 op. cit., 321 ff. 

186 pominka (the pl. pominki is normal) and trizna are not used consistently in К to make a 
distinction between smaller and larger feasta. treba ‘ religious mte’ is also used. a may well 
have stood in the original in all cases. 

187 of. BM, 609 f.: barsin kopur salkin kus-minan / kelasin батат udkan ala dalbir jas-minàn. 

158 See Roux, op. cit., 163 ff. on ayit. 

15? Roux, op. ort., 185. M. Roux gives no precise reference. 
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above the home of any who gave offence by declining the invitation.1% There 
are very good grounds for believing that originally Turco-Mongol standards 
were totemic,!® and also for interpreting standards in earlier times as the 
‘residence of the soul’.t¢? Precisely red banners were prominent in such 
contexts. The implication of the threat in K seems to be that the late Kókótóy, 
embodied in his banner, would avenge the insult of non-acceptance personally, 
in BM that his son, Bok Murun, inheritor of his life-force in all respects, would 
avenge the insult. Or at least, so these passages would have to be interpreted 
if K and BM were very archaic texts. But the symbolic situation can have 
persisted, caught in the web of a bard’s imagination, long after its earlier 
significance had faded. Once again an ' antiquity ' in our poems proves baffling. 
(b) In К, Bok Murun is to be made khan on a silk carpet (290, 36) ; later he 
is duly elevated on the carpet as khan (293, 37). Levshin narrates in 1832 how 
one who has been chosen khan is set on a piece of finest white felt and raised 
above men's heads.1® Yudakhin’s Slovar’ gives the name of the ceremony ав 
kan kétér ‘ elevatmg а khan [on white felt]'319* Again, an archaic rite which 
is contemporary. 

It is now time to attempt a conclusion as to the nature of the funeral rites 
in K. Nothing is known positively about the cultural background of items (1), 
(2), and (3). The antiquity of (4) cannot be demonstrated. Contemporary 
custom, either prescribed or tolerated by Muslim observance, accounts for 
(7), (8), (10), (11), (13), (14), (15), (16), (17), and no doubt (18). Item (12) 
derives from recent or even contemporary Central Asiatic princely tradition. 
(5) was recognized as a Muslim custom displaced by (3) (^ heroic ’ elaboration 1) 
and (4). 

This leaves no more than the two items (6) and (9) to try to account for. 
Orientation of the head or body to face east is definitely pre-Muslim. Like the 
possible timber-framed grave (rather than a Muslim grave with planks) in (9), 
it may well have been observed at the uncovering of a kurgan (from whatever 
causes, even from the weathering of a mound) ; and it is possible that item (3) 
(attirement in corslet) might derive from the same type of source. All in all, 
the case for an oral tradition of any antiquity is a very weak one. Kóokotóy's 
funeral arrangements could be accounted for in terms of the old-fashioned 
customs lingering on in Kirgizia and Kazakhstan with some ‘ancient heroic 
touches’ by the bard drawing on his own ‘archaeological’ knowledge (for 
which Valikhanov cannot in principle be excluded as a possible source). Apart 
from these last touches, the rites are such as might well have been described by 
Levshin or the English traveller T. W. Atkinson, had they worked on their 
funerals with ethnographic precision.!95 

199 р, 352. 

161 Roux, op. cit., 118 ff. 
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The journey to the head-waters of the Irtysh and thence to the ‘ Inner 
Khan’ (k vnutrennemu khanu) has a strong mythical suggestion.!9* Who or 
what is this “Inner Khan ’, that Kökötöy’s funeral repast should be celebrated 
in the proximity by his Nogay? The commentators 1*7 imply their doubts 
concerning their own interpretation by the well-known scholarly device of 
nesomnenno ‘doubtless’. They re-translate vnutrennyy khan into Kirgiz as 
itki khan 188 and comment that it is to be understood as the region of the 
Upper Irtysh and Yenisey where part of the Kirgiz people used to dwell in the 
early medieval period, and that in the epic of Manas the Kirgiz used to name 
that country * the Inner Khan’ or ‘ the Inner Region ’, i.e. situated behind the 
high mountains of the Tien-Shan, Karakoram, and Alay Pamir.1®® This is a 
confusing comment. It not only does not name the view-point from which the 
alleged country is ‘ behind’ those southern and western mountains but it also 
fails to quote a single word of Manas. The comment does not justify the 
naming of the Yenisey textually, so that it implies the same sort of leap as 
Valikhanov’s * Khangay ’17° The selection of Valikhanov’s writings published 
in 1958 in advance of the current complete edition, attempts in a footnote to 
explain tks khan in terms of Kazakh: ‘ That which lay beyond the Irtysh to 
the east the Kazakh formerly used to call 134i Jak’, i.e. ‘ inner side *, ' interior ’. 
But the present editors pass over this note. Furthermore, their reference to 
the Yeniseyan homeland of the medieval Kirgiz takes the route sharply to the 
north, whereas the last general direction implied in K is east-south-east with 
the Upper Irtysh. 

It seems possible to improve on these suggestions without wholly dis- 
regarding them. 

Linguistic usage requires that k(h)an be a ‘khan’ (leader of a tribal con- 
federacy) or possibly by extension his tribe and tribal country (although this 
is not authenticated for Kirgiz); or a prominent and sacred mountain, cf. 
Khan Tengri south-east of Lake Issyk Kul’17 There is no reason to doubt 
that the underlying expression is itki khan. The most immediate interpretation 
of this phrase that offers itself under Central Asiatic nomadic conditions is 
‘Khan of the Inner, ie. Primary Horde’. Turkic runic has the verb ičiķ- 
“to go to the inside’, ‘ to be incorporated [into the horde] ’, i.e. * to submit ’, 
e.g. ičikigimä ičikdi, budun bolt, * some “ came in " [and] became [part of my] 
people'.173 The Kitab-i Dede Qorqut knows the tribal dichotomy of the ‘ Ič 
Oyuz’ and the ‘Taš Oyuz’ (‘the Inner Oghuz’ and ‘the Outer Oghuz ?), 


166 Bee р. 354, above. 

1? ү, 672. 

168 kan ів the more authentio form in Kirgiz. 

169 ү, 672. 

17° Bee below, p. 375. 
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where the Khan of Khans, Bayundur, surrounded by his great court, is at the 
centre of the inner horde. The ‘ Inner’ Oghuz are the ‘ right sort’ of Oghuz : 
the ‘ Outer ’ show their yellow streak in the twelfth book and are duly punished. 
In his edition, E. Rossi quotes an interpretation of ič as ‘intimate’, ‘ quasi 
sacred ’, in antithesis to taš ‘ external ’, ‘ alien °, ‘ profane '.17? This is evidently 
correct, for a similar situation arose among the Salyr. A Türkmen confederation 
of Teke, Salyr, Saryk, and Iomut was led by the aristocracy of the Ički (Inner) 
Salyr: the Teke, Saryk, and Iomut were called Ta&ki (Outer) Balyr.!"* 

We are told by Harva, but unfortunately without naming of source, or & 
date, that the Altay Mountains are frequently named ‘ Khan '.175 

Was the ički kan, then, both the Khan of the Primary, i.e. Primeval Horde 
and the sacred Altay Mountain from which they were deemed to have emerged— 
two aspects of one and the same concrete notion ? 

If K were a medieval text, there would be little difficulty in interpreting 
the relevant data as providing a poetic parallel to those of the Tonyukuk 
inscription, ie. (mutatis mutandis) as showing a ‘flight’ northwards from 
Chinese suzerainty and influence to the ‘original’ mountain land of the 
ancestors, to which the spirit of Khan Kókótóy will have ‘ returned’ in order 
to preside there over his funeral feast and games. But K is a late oral poem. 
Tt has, as was seen, no other convincing antiquities. The tradition which is 
nearest to K, namely BM, knows nothing of a ‘ Return ’.17° Can other traditions 
be quoted in support of K ? 

On his many travels in Central Asia, Valikhanov combed the region for oral 
traditions of early tribal migrations of the Kirgiz—and found none. Summing 
up his investigations under this head, Valikhanov states that the Kirgiz regard 
as their country the mountains of Andizhan, and that no traditions are pre- 
served among them of migrations from southern Siberia!" Nevertheless, he 
continues, there is a tradition that they spread in their nomadizings from 
south to north, to the Black Irtysh, the Altay—and the Khangay Mountains,” ° 
and east towards Urumchi.?*? Regrettably he cites no source other than 
unspecified ‘ popular traditions °.18 Compare his further statement in his 
essay on the Kirgiz : 

‘In their epic saga Manas, it is true, there is mention of a movement of 
* Nogay " tribes, after the death of the famous Kukotay-khan, to the north, 
to the Black Irtysh, but this movement refers to the Nogay and is from south 
to north. Init are mentioned the Khangay and the Altay and the Khan of the 

173 T] Kitab-i Dede Qorqut’ (Studi e Testi, 159), Città del Vaticano, 1952, 49, quoting Ziya 
Gók Alp, Turk turesi, Istanbul, 1339/19234, 79. 

114 Narody Sredney Azii i Kazakhstana (Narody Mira), 1, 1963, 12 (quoting Abu ?1 Ghazi). 

175 op. cit., 58. 

116 Twentieth-century material is excluded in principle, see p. 350, above. 

177 y, 416. 

178 jbid. 

119 Urumchi is reached from eastern Kirgizia by entirely different routes. 
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Kalmak. This is a unique legend,!*! indirectly recalling the Altay where stood 
the horde of the altyn-khan of the Uryankhay, and Khangay, the centre of the 
Mongol tribe of the Khalka ° 18% 

It is to be noted here that Valikhanov writes ‘ Black’ for ‘ Upper’ Irtysh 
as though from memory of К; that it is in his thoughts (and not in the text 
of K) that the Altay and the Khangay are ‘ indirectly recalled ’, cancelling out 
‘in it are mentioned’ (the Altay, like the unexplained Katan /Katay, is 
mentioned only as part of an epithet of the Kalmak); and, most significantly, 
that he names this episode from Manas ‘a unique legend’. Lastly, we are 
alarmed to see that he is ready, like many of his contemporaries, to treat heroic 
poetry as в source for history ; for no distinction is made between the Nogay 
of poetry and the historical Nogay. We must surely conclude that Valikhanov 
had no source for the south-north movement of the Nogay other than the 
heroic poem K and (if it was different) the corresponding episode in the source 
of the Résumé, which it is pertinent to quote, since there is a discrepancy in 
detail. In the Résumé, Bok Murun moves nomadizing from the neighbourhood 
of Lake Issyk Kul’ to the Black Irtysh and thence to the Altay and the Khingan 
Mountains, under the patronage of the Mongol Khan Dzhulay! 18 The 
discrepancy between Burun-Tash 18 on the Upper Irtysh, the last station 
named by K, and the Khingan Mountains in the Résumé is gross. The Khingan 
Mountains are in remote eastern Mongolia. The likeliest explanation is a slip 
of the pen on Valikhanov’s part, perhaps prompted by mention of the ‘ Mongol 
Khan ’, leaving only Khangay to be accounted for. 

Since the Khangay Mountains are 600 km. farther east from the last-named 
stage on the Upper Irtysh and K does not name the Khangay Mountains, the 
question arises in an acute form : Whence did Valikhanov obtain ‘ Khangay ' ? 

Several answers are possible: (i) khanskaya gora (of. 293, 20), which was 
not appropriately identified in the itinerary, stood for Khangay ; (ii) the bard 
or other native informants told him that ski khan stood for Khangay ; (iii) on 
the basis of his unremitting inquiries after Turkic antiquities among scholars 
and their books, Valikhanov knew that the ancient Türk ' returned ' on mtual 
occasions to the ancestral cavo in the Ütükün Mountain in the Khangay Range. 

(i) ean be dismissed at once. Whatever allowance one makes for variation 


181 My italics 153 ү, 357. 

183 1,421. On the basis of the Résumé: Dzhulay, and the parallelism at К, 293, 4: nevernomu 
khanu khrabromu Drhuzayu and 293, 6 Е étomu-io nevernomu khanu Ir-Cholanu, one can con- 
fidently emend Dzhuzayu to Dzhulayu, and Cholanu to Dzholayu (another for и? of. р. 356, 
n. 61, above). The whole passage concerns Dzhulay/Dzholay (ie. Joloy) and only after this 
emendation does he clearly become a Kalmak, of. the Résumé: ‘ mongol'skogo khana Dzhulaya’ 
(1, 421, 84). On the basis of the discrepancies between (i) K, (ii) the Résumé, and (ui) V.'s account 
of the * Manas saga ’ as given афт, 357, 16 would be possible to argue that V. knew three different 
versions of Kukolay : yet I suspect he was quoting rashly from memory in (1i) and (iii), in which 
case, however, an explanation 1s needed why ‘ Dzhulay ’ should be correct in (ш) and wrong in (i). 
The chronology of the documents—(1) translated 1861-5 ; (i) 1860; (in) post 1856—does not of 
itself suggest a solution. 

184 Reproduced in the commentary without discussion as Buruntal, 1, 671. 
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within the parallelistic technique of the underlying verse, the whole group of 
lines in which ‘ khanskaya gora’ is embedded, is terminated by & period, and 
only after а six days’ rest does Вок Murun intend to move on to the * Inner 
Khan’. (ii) is a possibility, but there is no means of confirming or denying it. 
(ii) Valikhanov had read N. Ya. Bichurin alias Father Hyacinth’s Sobrante 
svedensi о narodakh, obitavshskh o Sredney Azis v drevniya vremena of 1851, and 
in his essay ‘O zapadnom krae Intayskoy imperii’ 185 he quotes extensively 
from it on the subject of Turkic antiquities, both as regards religious observance 
in the mountains and the strategy of the wise ‘ Tun'yuygu ' [Tonyukuk]. 

In a section entitled ‘Tyugu’, Bichurin translates from the Chinese 
Chou-shu thus : 

‘They have no settled abode, but each one has his district. The Khan always 
lives in the Dugin Mountains. The entrance to his chieftainly yurt is at the 
east in reverence of the land of sunrise. Every year he performs sacrifices with 
his grandees in the cave of his ancestors.... At 500 И to the west of Dugin 
there is a high mountain, the summit of which is treeless and bare of vegetation. 
It is named “ Bodin-inli ", which translated into Chinese means “ Protector 
Spirit of the Land " ’.18¢ 

Thomsen,!*" Pelliot,18* and Czeglédy 15? took ‘ Dugin ’ [Tu-kin] to be the same 
as Ütükün, though Liu Mau-tsai expresses doubts;!9? but Bichurin and 
Valikhanov were not to know that. In his geographical index, Bichurin fails 
to list ‘Dugin’: but in a footnote to his text he locates the Cave of the 
Ancestors in the Altay.19! Paraphrasing Bichurin’s Khan vsegda zhivet u gor 
Dugin!” as Khan zhivet pri gore Dugin, Velikhanov adds in parenthesis : 
gory Dugin lezhat v Tatan'skom vladenii ‘the Dugin Mountains lie in the 
* Tatan domain " 199 ‘ Tatan'skiy ’ presumably stands for ‘ Tatar ’, in which 
case Valikhanov’s localization is too vague to be serviceable here. 

As to Tonyukuk, from what seems like a loose Chinese adaptation of the 

Tonyukuk inscription (deciphered in the West only in 1894), Valikhanov could 
easily glean the following data from Bichurin’s rendering into Russian : 
Khan Mogilyan wished to have a walled palace and to build shrines to the 
Buddha and Lao Tzu; but Tonyukuk warned him that sedentarized nomads 
would be swallowed up in the teeming population of China. Their role was to 
follow grass and water and exercise themselves only in deeds of war. Strong 
they would go forward to booty, weak give ground and hide. The teaching of 
the Buddha and Lao Tzu makes people kind-hearted and weak, not warlike 
and strong.1*4 

Was the Khan of the Eastern Türk who always lived in the ancestral 
homeland in the Dugin Mountains the prototype of the ‘ Inner Khan ' of К, 


155 п, 105 ff. 186 ү, 270. 
187 Inscriptions de l'Orkhon déchiffrées, Helsingfors, 1896, p. 152, n. 32. 
188 art, cit., 212 ff. 1*9 art, oit., 55 ff. 
190 op, cit., 1r, p. 500, n. 58. 131 т, 270. 
191 ibid. 193 п, 194. 


1*4 Bichurin, ор. cit., 1, 332. 
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in the legitimate sense of the ‘ Khan of the Primary Horde’? Was the Return 
thither inspired by the return of the Khan and his grandees to the ancestral 
cavo? Was the subtle policy of the dying Kókótóy in K, with its temporary 
token submission to China till Bok Murun should have proved himself, based 
on Tonyukuk's political strategy for the Turk ? 

More remotely, perhaps, did Valikhanov get to hear of some such Mongol 
manuscript as was later to be cited by Banzarov, in which libations of kumys 
were prescribed not only for the Burhan Khaldan Mountain and the Gentei- 
khan (i.e. the Henteyn or Khentei Range revered as a ‘ Khan’), but also for 
the ‘ Khangay-khan ' ? 195 

There is in the citations from Bichurin, fully known to and partly quoted 
by Valikhanov, insufficient to draw definite conclusions as to influence. But, 
taken together with the difficulty over the belaya orda, there is enough to 
excite scholarly mistrust. If indeed Bichurin’s extracta from the Chinese 
annals helped in any way to inspire the bard of K, it is not to say that this part 
of К constitutes yet another ‘ Ossianic ’ forgery. No moral blame need attach 
to Valikhanov. The parallels could be due to unconscious suggestion. Valikha- 
nov was the grandson of the last Khan of the Kazakh Middle ‘ Horde’ (jtiz). 
He was frankly and eagerly interested in the Turkic past. A Kirgiz bard (who 
was evidently much open to Kazakh influence) would have done his best to 
please him. Valikhanov’s inquiries and discussions with others could have 
“got round’ to the bard. All knew what Valikhanov was looking for—he no 
doubt ‘rewarded’ his bards—why could they not have supplied it ? 

Until new facts are brought to light, the ancient-looking and even mythical 
aspects of Bok Murun’s itinerary to the Inner Khan, which are one of the most 
arresting features of the remarkable Smert’ Kukotay-khana i ego pominkt, 
cannot escape suspicion. Even if in these respects K is subsequently vindicated, 
it will have been worth-while to provoke such vindication. At present its 
‘antiquities’ are too easily accepted by scholars to whom we otherwise owe 
much for their magnificent edition of Valikhanov’s writings.1** 


195 D. Banzarov, Chernaya vera ili shamansivo u Mongolov, 8t. Petersburg, 1891, 20f.; 
of. Harva, op. cit., 244, 

19° A continuation of this article will offer, among other topics, a stylistic comparison of K 
and B.M, and will attempt a description of their common source in outline. 

N. І. Veselovskiy's edition of Valkhanov’s Kukotay, to make confusion over the text of 
beluyu ordu worse confounded, reads: (a) belugu Ordu, (b) beluyu ordu (^ Sochineniya Chokana 
chingisoncha Valtkhanova’, Zapiskw Imperat. Russk. Geograf. Obshchesiva, Otdel Éinograf., 
xxix, 1904, 209 and 218 respectively, cf. pp. 365 ff and 355, above ; on p. 213, Veselovskiy reads 
Ak Tersken, of. p. 357 and n. 61, above, and Katay, of. p. 355, n. 50, above). 


Iam grateful to Sir Harold Bailey, Dr. C. Б. Bawden, and Dr. Т. О. Сапајеї, all colleagues 
in the London Seminar оп Epic, for their helpful suggestions when I waa completing my manu- 
script. They of course bear no responsibility for the views set forth here. It goes without saying 
that I have learned much from Piofessor V. M. Zhirmunskiy’s authoritative ‘ Vvedenie v 
seuchenve éposa “ Manas’’’ 1n the symposium volume entitled Manas, Moscow, 1961, 85-196. 
My thanks are also due to those m charge of the map rooms at the Bodleian Library, the British 
Museum, the Royal Geographical Society, and University College, London. 
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М. San Nicold demed the existence of guilds 
as autonomous groupings, the evidence being 
equally explicable as referring to associations 
of skilled employees controlled by the palace 
(state) or temple (Guilde in antiquity (Encyolo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, ту), 204 f.). 
А. L. Oppenhemn also believed that such 
groups had no independence—at least in the 
sense of the medieval guild (Ancient Mesopo- 
tamia, 80). This is much in line with the 
most detailed survey yet made by I. Mendel- 
sohn whose ‘ Guilds in Babylonia and Assyria’, 
JAOS, ux, 1, 1940, 68-72, argued for 
their existence in Babylonia as well as 
Assyria ‘although we are not able as yet 
to describe them in as thorough a fashion as 
the gilds of Hellenistic Egypt’. Dr. Weisberg 
in general supports this view, though he shows 
that the Old Babylonian letters on which the 
‘guild’ theory has been proposed can be as 
well interpreted as referring to powerful 
merchants acting as tax-farmers, the equiva- 
lent of the Roman publicani, ie. govern- 
ment appointees rather than freely eleoted 
Officials of a given trade. 

It is well known that in Old Babylonian 
cities, as elsewhere, craftamen grouped to- 
gether for economic reasons in certain quarters 
of the town and some of these city-quarters 
had their own councils or courts (babtum). 
Nevertheless neither this, nor the existence of 
patron derties for some occupations (pp. 96 ff.), 
the disbursement of funds for workmen's 
widows, nor the Assyrian letter in which the 
king consults а master-craftaman on the com- 
pletion of a publio enterprise are themselves 
sufficient evidence for such associations. In 
fact the absence of specifio terms for member- 
ship (apart from family terminology used 
of master and apprentice) and of articles of 
association ав well ав the predominance of 
slaves ав the objeot in &pprenticeship-contracta, 
would seem strong evidence to the contrary. 

This study is based on Dr. Weisberg’s 
doctoral thesis. It turns on the interpretation 
of a newly published text from Warka of the 
fourth year of Cyrus (535/4 s.c.) which he 
designates a © charter ' (but not in the hitherto 
limited sense to describe the exemption from 
taxes granted by the king to certain cities). 
He finds here that the Administrator of the 
temple Eanna grants to 28 named craftsmen, 
all the carpenters, metal-engrevers (kabsarru), 
goldsmiths, and silversmiths, the exclusive 
right to undertake work and make repairs in 
the temple. In return they must undertake 
not to work elsewhere and to report any 
infringement of the agreement. Penalty for 
any break in the agreement was ‘ punishment 
by the king’. 

The disoussion rightly commences with the 
form and purport of this document. Dr. 
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Weisberg argues that it is а Zwiegesprücha- 
urkunde since it follows the form of state- 
ments by the two parties though some 
characteristic formulae (e.g. ina hüd libbisu, 
‘of his free will’) are absent. The reviewer 
would prefer to designate it a late text of the 
add (‘ treaty ’ or © covenant-stipulation °) type. 
Buch texts are not always impositions on 
vassals (ав Dr. Weisberg agrees on pp. 32-3). 
In support can be cited (i) the direot reference 
to the айё (l. 30, translated there ‘loyalty 
oath °); (n) the list of the parties concerned ; 
(ш) the direct speech which includes a stipu- 
lation demanding a response (ll. 25-7, ‘ You 
shall neither conceal nor keep secret anything 
you see or hear’); (iv) the summary speech 
in which the men taking the obligation upon 
themselves (ll. 27-30) can be compared with 
the vassal-treaty of Esarhaddon (ll. 404—512). 

It is diffioult to see how the agreement, if it 
18 granting a monopoly, would make the men 
work harder or more loyally. Nor can the 
presence of а number of leading citizens as 
witnesses support the view that the workmen 
held independent power of their own (p. 104). 
It may simply indicate the importance of the 
occasion which might have been an agreement 
to do specific restoration work at the behest 
of Cyrus. If so it would be an extract of a 
larger agreement, this bemg the contract to 
cover some special obligations. Dr. Weisberg’s 
interpretation rests heavily on tagabbata ... 
teppuéa as ‘you may repair and work’ (for 
the more common precative form) rather 
than ‘ you shall repair and work’. On the 
basis of this text Dr. Weisberg moves to the 
discussion of a number of allied subjects with 
some useful digreasion in detail on the indi- 
vidual crafts concerned, the relation of their 
forefathers to the men both in the rendering 
of personal names and in the presentation of 
the text. Important questions are raised 
concerning айй texts and their form. His 
view that these do not antedate the eighth 
century в.с. (but see to the contrary pp. 40 ff.) 
makes the error of requiring all the clauses of 
this type to be present in one and the same 
document. This has led to some soholars 
making speculative use of the same evidence 
from the ‘ treaty-form ' for both an early and 
a late date of Deuteronomy. The fifteenth- 
century texts from Alalah show that in such 
texts, ав in contracts, only в few aspects may 
be taken as the subject of a separate agree- 
ment. His notes on the influence of Aramaio 
on this Neo-Babylonian period, with ita 
literary forms rightly shown to extend to 
Darius I when administrative changes were 
introduced, 1s important. Similarly his pro- 
position that final consonants in  Neo- 
Babylonian were olearly distinguished by 
the use of unambiguous syllabic writings, 
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sometimes in disregard of final short vowels, 
will form the basis of new advances in ortho- 
graphical studies for this period. 

Dr. Weisberg has made a case for the 
growing independence of groups of workers 
under the Achaememds with powers which 
are best seen in later texts. There are indica- 
tions that, as in other fields, the Greeks took 
over ideas from Babylon and from Egypt to 
make them into a novel entity and driving 
force of their own. This useful book augurs 
well for this new series under the able editor- 
ship of Professors Hallo, Finkelstein, and 
Simpson. 

The appended notes are offered as an aid 
to the continumg discussion which will follow 
the publication of these new texts. 

Text 1, l. 21: the erasure of la is more 
hnkely than that the scribe began to write 
verbs in the second person but then changed 
his mind, erasing te- and ta-. 

Text т, ]. 23: LU xx SIG,. Since the copies 
do not distinguish clearly between erased, 
broken, or uninscribed surfaces this could be 
LU(erasure)SIG,, damqu (cf. Alalah 3.38. 
MB.) Would not the proposed LÜ.EN.SIG;, 
b& damqüt: be synonymous with 16 &azannu t 

p. 2: ina lišānišunu. This hapax, trans- 
lated ‘in their language’, could be the first 
explicit reference to the use of a local (Aramaio) 
dialect in official communication (p. 15). 
Since such an agreement would naturally be 
made 1n the language common to both parties 
it might here be translated ‘orally’ or ‘in 
their (formal) declaration ’. 

p.23: bitu da LUGAL téaddad ‘ shall suffer 
punishment by the kmg' may simply mean 
‘inour the heaviest penalty’, since the king 
was not personally involved (of. p. 66). 

p. 49: this Cyrus period text does not itself 
support the view that Isaiah xl-lv was written 
by men who lived m Babylon in the time of 
Nabonidus, sinoo the ваше oraftemen and 
implements are employed m temples of the 
Old Babylonian period. 

p. 02: d4ajarünu ša dullu, hitherto un- 
attested, may not mean ‘union card’ or 
*pass-book'; пай (l. 2) shows that it was 
not normally kept on the person (of. pp. 52, 
54) and produced only sometime in Addar 
(1. 14). It is unhkely to have been a work 
permit and may have been a written state- 
ment of the work assigned or completed, 
since dulu is also used of manufacturmg 
objects for a temple (CAD, тп, 175). 1.6 
possibly ends * Kur-ba-nu. 

p. 58: in addition to the saw (šaššaru, 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 
(Liverpool), xxx, 1-2, 1935, р. 45, 1. 16; of. 
JAOS, LXV, 4, 1945, 234) and axe (Aasinnu) 
the commonest tools of the carpenter were 
the adze (rather than hatchet; pañu, of. 
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JAOS, LXV, 4, 1045, 235) and the bow-drill. 

The etymology of Sum. kab. sar, 
Akkad. kabsarru is difficult. Landsberger 
and others have taken it to be ‘a kmd of 
scribe’ because of its associations with other 
soribal arte in series lá = amélu. The equa- 
tion gurgurru = kabsarru (CT, хуш, 16c) 
shows that the craftaman worked in wood 
and metal; Dr. Weisberg’s ‘ metal-engraver ’ 
is therefore probably а happy compromise. 
Though ka b. ($a г is unattested for the 
earliest period it may bear the professional 
ending -ar. If Dr. Weisberg's theory is right 
the Heb. kebe (2 Chron. 1x, 8) may be from 
the same root and denote gold worked with 
wood rather than be a ‘footstool’ or ‘rude 
seat ?’ (Aram. kibšá). 

р. 63: On sidu as а term for ‘a (copper) 
ingot’ see now BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1967, 500. 
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Davin Oates: Studies in the ancient 
history of northern Iraq. xv, 176 рр., 
16 plates. London : Oxford University 
Press for the British Academy, 1968. 
90s. 


This study is a reflection of the interests 
and experiences of the Direotor of the British 
School of Archaeology m Iraq in his field- 
work of 1954-8. He carried out the first 
detailed survey of sites of all periods in the 
‘heart of Assyria ’—a region of c. 150 km. 
west and south of Mosul which nurtured the 
régime which for 200 years was to be the 
paramount power in the anorent Near East. 
Attention is focused upon the geographical 
setting and thus the related questions of rain- 
fal, agriculture, irrigation, and economic 
potential. Trade, communications, estimated 
population, and the relation between the 
three large urban settlementa (Assur, Nineveh, 
and Cala) are dealt with thoroughly. It is, 
however, unproven that these were ever 
administratively mterchangeable centres of 
power (ав implied on р. 118) or that the 
national god Aššur was a personification of 
the city unparalleled elsewhere. 

The value of this book lies in the fleld-work 
carried out extensively and here integrated 
with an equally intensive study of the literary 
references to the region and people. The 
historical survey concentrates on the post- 
Assyrian era. The earlier period would 
now need to be supplemented by M. E. L. 
Mallowan’s Early dynastic period in Mesopo- 
tamia, 1968, and the later by some valuable 
references in J. Neusner, History of the Jews 
in Babylonia, 1-111 (1965-8). The effect of the 
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terrain and its resources on the politics and 
economics 18 traced through four distmnot 
periods, each illustrated by a site excavated 
by the author. Thus Calah (Nimrud) is 
studied for evidence of the population which 
could have been supported by the agronomy 
of the surrounding plain—estimated at 100 
8q. km. supporting 12,000 persons in the 
second millennium to c. 20,000 following the 
building of the new city and its associated 
canals by Aššurnaşirpal с. 879 в.о. What 
happened to the remaming 35,000 mentioned 
in that king’s stela; were they merely tem- 
porary gueste and were none employed in the 
extensive building activities of the following 
decade ? Were these cities really a ' highly 
artifinal element m the economy of Northern 
Iraq’, when urban settlements from Sumerian 
times had played an important and developmg 
role in technological and thus economic 
advances in a largely agricultural community ? 
Further study, as Mr. Oates freely admita, 
will be needed before the impact of tribute 
culled by many mulitary operations on the 
economy of the small population of Assyria 
can be adequately assessed. 

For the period of tension between Rome 
and Parthia Mr. Oates shows the extension of 
Roman control to the Tigris through chent 
states and military razzias based on a stable 
Euphrates base with Singara as a significant 
outpost. The military history of this frontier 
zone is traced in novel detail with the plan of 
Zagurae (Ain Sinu), & road station east of 
Sinjar where a large barracks for 1,100 men 
was briefly occupied, perhaps by reoruits in 
training in A.D. 216-37. 

Singara and its fortification illustrate the 
period after Shapur I had broken the Roman 
domination and before the Sassanid attempt 
to suppress the Lakhmid dynasty in the 
sixth century. The freedom enjoyed by 
minority groups is illustrated by finds at the 
church of St. Sergius (Qasr Serij), 60 km. 
north-west of Mosul. The architectural detail 
given here (and for Ain Sinu), and the 
appendixes on  Hellenistic pottery from 
northern Iraq (mainly Nimrud) and Roman 
and Parthian pottery from Ain Binu mark 
this book as а major archaeological study of 
& period hrtherto barely touched. 

This volume rawes many problems, but it 
is to the author's credit that his subsequent 
work (1964-8) at Tell al-Rimah, south of 
Tel ‘Afar on the edge of the rain-belt and of 
Assyria proper, has already gone а long way 
to solving some of them. The ‘ pattern of 
settlement’, the composition of local rural 
populations, the relation between the semi- 
nomadio and urban populations of northern 
Iraq are now better known. The book was 
well supported by the Stem bequest through 
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the British Academy in that it continues the 
inspiration and drive of Sir Aurel Stein’s 
own work and interests. 


D. J. WISHMAN 


RICHARD PANKHURST: State and land 
$n. Ethiopian history. (Monographs in 
Ethiopian Land Tenure, No. 3.) vii, 
211 pp. Addis Ababa: Institute of 
Ethiopian Studies and Faculty of 
Law, Haile Sellassie I University, in 
association with Oxford University 
Press, 1966. 


The Ethiopian government i8 at present 
carrying out an extensive programme of 
reform in local systems of land tenure through- 
out the Empire, and this has entailed, infer 
aha, the initiation of a major survey of those 
systems, province by province, and a nation- 
wide project for mapping and land measure- 
ment. This is not, of course, the first such 
undertaking in the country, where the pro- 
motion of social justice lies close to the heart 
of the Emperor, as it did with many of his 
predecessors. The principal obstacle to 
success in this sphere has always been that 
Ethiopia presents a high degree of cultural 
diversity from one region to another. Not 
only do the varying traditional structures 
and systems of such core provinces as Shoa, 
Tigre, or Eritrea, where a family-based, 
agricultural economy is offset by a diversified 
social hierarchy devolving upon the Court, 
reflect their historical autonomy, but the 
inclusion within the Empire m recent times 
of vast nomadic and pastoralist regiona in the 
south, with their pagan and Muslim popula- 
tions, has merely added further complenty 
to the patchwork. It is very appropriate then 
that, at а time when the government is faced 
with the formidable task of rationalizing the 
nation’s land laws, Dr. Pankhurst should 
have chosen to elaborate this study illustrating 
the development of these systems of land 
tenure on a chronological basis. The mam 
problems discussed are: grants of lands by 
sovereigns to individuals or ecclesiastical 
bodies; the maintenance of royal farms; 
the establishment of state capitals and their 
effects on the economy; landownership by 
aliens and minority groups; and taxation, 
tribute, and other obligations related to land 
use. 

In view of the author's enviable command 
of the source materials, particularly those of 
European origin, the book will be welcomed 
by all students of Ethiopian affairs, and they 
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will doubtless forgive the occasional lapse, 
Such as the assertion that Rufinus was а 
Byzantine writer (p. 22), or that the chronicle 
of ‘Amda Seyon is ‘a far more detailed work 
than any previous chronicle’ (p. 38). No 
earlier chronicle 1s known. On p. 120 galad 
is surely rather Arabic than Galla. And on 
p. 175, in specifymg the five days’ work 
given by the peasant to the sovereign every 
year, six individual days are in fact enumer- 
ated. More generally, it is to be regretted that 
Dr. Pankhurst has had to rely so heavily on 
existing translations for his native sources 
since many of these are far from reliable. 

The book is not intended to be а definitive 
analysis, but is rather a chronological state- 
ment, with judicious comment, of the literary 
evidence for the period between the Aksumite 
inscriptions (the Monumentum Adulitanum 
should be dated to the third century a.D. 
rather than the first) and the start of the war 
with Italy m 1935. The most fruitful sources, 
as one might anticipate, are foreign reports, 
so that the overwhelming bulk of the book 
covers the last four centuries. Information 
up to 1520 is very scant. Nevertheless, it 
seems clear that the origins of the traditional 
land tenure systems are very ancient and 
may go back well into Aksumite times. It 1s 
a pity, therefore, that some speculation is not 
hazarded on the position of the various waves 
of South Arabian invaders during the first 
millennium в.0., vis-d-ms the indigenous 
population, since the earliest land charters 
closely resemble South Arabian documents ш 
structure and terminology. At a later date, it 
is tempting to make a suggestion regarding 
the tradition of Yekuno Amlak's alleged 
ceasion of one-third of the land of Ethiopia to 
the Church at the time of the Solomonic 
restoration in 1268 Since Church lands 
were the gift of the king, and the legitimacy 
of the preceding Zagwe dynasty had been 
challenged, no doubt the validity of their 
land grants would also be called in question. 
Could the origins of this tradition he in a 
diplomatic confirmation of these disputed 
land grante by the new ruler ? 

As в, general statement this book 15 adequate, 
though individual studies ш depth will pro- 
bably invalidate many of the pointe made. 
However, 16 remams of great value ав а 
compilation of the evidence, which is other- 
wise widely scattered and tedious to locate. 
Although attractively produced, if is un- 
fortunately marred by innumerable misprints 
and by faulty punctuation, whilst the trans- 
oription system is inconsistent in application. 
An index of place-names and technical terms 
would have enhanced its value considerably. 


А. Е. IRVINE 
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IRENE QARBELL: The Jewish neo- 
Aramaic dialect of Persian Azerbaijan: 
linguistic analysis and folkloristic 
texts. (Janua Linguarum. Series 
Practica, ит.) 342 pp. The Hague, 
etc. : Mouton and Co., 1965. Guilders 
64. 

Ворог» Млооон : Handbook of classical 
and modern Mandatc. lxviii, 649 pp. 
+ 2 pp. errata. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter and Co., 1965. DM 200. 


Dr. Garbell was not only a gifted teacher 
whose enthusiasm had left an impress on 
studenta at Jerusalem; the volume now 
under review proves how great could have 
been her further contribution to the study of 
Near Eastern philology. This excellent book 
will be her memorial in the world of scholar- 
ship. 

In recent years there has been a resurgence 
of interest in modern dialects of the Aramaic 
group of languages—indeed, the last but one 
issue of BSOAS carried а review of two works 
on the dialects of Tur ‘Abdin. Here Dr. 
Garbell treats of the dialect of Jews of the 
region west of Lake Urmia where the frontiers 
of Iran, Iraq, and Turkey meet. The total 
number of speakers of this dialect cannot 
have exceeded 5,000, and the author obtained 
the material for this study after they had 
emigrated to Israel. The subdivimon of the 
region into two districta—im the south the 
townships of Naqadeh and Ushniiyeh, in the 
north Riz&’iyyeh and Sh&hpür in Iran and 
Gevar and Başkale in Turkey—enabled Dr. 
Garbell to introduce mto her descriptive 
analysis an element of internal comparison 
which sharpens the definition of certain 
phenomena. 

Dr. Garbell enumerates factors that render 
difficult the scientific mvestigation of this 
dialect. It has been penetrated deeply by 
© foreign’ loan-words. Secondly, a number of 
diachronic elements intrude, which, although 
largely unknown to the speakers, affect their 
ability to offer a reliable synchronic presenta- 
tion of nouns, prepositions, and particles. 
More serious for a Semitic language, this 
dialect lacks a written tradition and there is 
no ‘norm’ to which syntactic patterns may 
be related. And, finally, where the dialect 
has been committed to writing by native 
speakers, the Hebrew script has been employed 
—although it cannot but be inadequate in its 
sound range and although ite application 18 
highly idiosyneratio. A striking illustration 1s 
to be found in the manuscript rendering of the 
Bible into I*ghon Targum by Hakham Yighai 
of which Dr. Garbell made use. As Dr. 
Garbell herself readily admits (pp. 37 and 
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283)—and аз the present reviewer who, 
through the generosity of Professor J. J. 
Rivlin, was privileged to handle the manu- 
soript in 1962 can confirm—Yishai’s rendermg 
18 at some points во careless and at others во 
slavish that its value is minimal. 

Dr. Garbell's sucoinot grammatical analysis 
and glossary are largely based on the texta 
set out in transcribed form on pp. 115-279. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that referenoes 
are not grven in the seotion on grammar to 
the passages in tho texts in which various 
phenomena ocour. But the texts are valuable 
for their own content also. They comprise a 
wide range of material—legends, folk-tales, 
accounts of domestio practices, of occupations, 
family celebrations, and magio, poetry, and 
even reorpes—about a social unit of peouliar 
interest that has now disappeared. The 
student of grammar is able to assess with 
relative eage the influence of Arabic, Kurdish, 
апа Turkish upon the speakers of this neo- 
Aramaic dialect, a matter not without socio- 
logical import. Dr. Garbell employs some- 
times an exact, more often a broad, scheme 
of transliteration. In a work written in 
Enghsh it is, however, odd to find the 
phoneme /y/ represented by j. 

The merite of this book are undoubtedly 
great. It may, then, not be out of place to 
append a list of minor errata which require 
correction: р. 29, l. 29, for ‘rel.’ read 
‘religious’; p. 34, 1. 7, srele, read Jrele; 
p. 65, 1. 14, ‘ existential’, but p. 294, ool. 1, 
*existentional'; р. 81, 1. 5, instead of ‘for’ 
read ‘or’; p. 84, 1. 12, read nade ; p. 88, 1. 12, 
read Jwanga (во p. 89, 1. 2 from end, Jwangit), 
р. 90, 1. 22, for ‘ give to drink’ (second) read 
*give to eat'; p. 152, l. 36, for 'of the' 
read ‘of them’; p. 166, for ‘her’ read 
‘here’; p. 167, 1. 32, for ‘cove any my’ 
read ‘covet any of my’; p. 251, 1. 10, for 
‘out’ read ‘our’; p. 291, col. 1, 1. 15, read 
‘roast’; p. 299, col. 2, ]. 24, ' inoorrigible ?, 
read 'inourable'; p. 293, col. 2, 1. 26, omit 
‘K or nat.’ (the root is Aramaic); p. 293, 
ool. 2, l. 4 from end, this is perhaps an 
abbreviated form of Syriac 'zd'z; р. 327, 
col. 2, 1. 7, giria, read gira; p. 342, ool. 1, 
І. 36, read ‘ emerald ’. 

Dr. Garbell's work is severely—end rightly 
—restricted to a synchronic analysis which, 
when it has been evaluated and at certain 
points amended, will serve as a sound tool 
for a diachronic survey. Professor Macuch’s 
important volume suffers from being at one 
and the same time a treatment that 1s both 
synchronic and diachronic. This contradiction 
in method :s less serious than may appear at 
first sight. For his diachronio analysis Pro- 
fessor Macuch is able, like every student of 
Mandaic, to rely on the great erudition of 
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previous workers in this field—notably 
Petermann, Pognon, Lidzbaraki, and, of 
course above all, Noldeke. Noldeke’s Manda- 
ische Grammatisk, with ita fasomatimg investi- 
gation of phonetic, morphological, and 
syntactical development, still remains the 
corner-stone of Mandaie studies. Professor 
Macuch, it is true, draws upon the valuable 
Mandaic texts published in recent years 
through the devotion and energy of Lady 
Drower, and he can at some points reinforce, 
at others question, the rulings of Ndldeke. 
Nevertheless, the present work broadly 
follows Noldeke’s framework of presentation ; 
Macuoh’s statements are superimposed upon 
those of Noldeke, and they can be fully 
evaluated only by being read in conjunction 
with the Mandaische Grammatik. 

As for the synchronic aspect of Professor 
Macuch’s work, it is hard to see how he could 
have treated his material differently, and the 
present reviewer sympathizes with the dilemma 
in which Professor Macuch found himself. The 
practical problems of pressure of time and 
difficulties of finance, and the need to record 
urgently & dying form of speech left him with 
little alternative but to publish his findings 
immediately m the form m which they appear 
here. Indeed, every student of Semitics must 
be grateful to Professor Macuch for the zeal 
with which he has presented his data on the 
present-day condition of Mandaic. It 18 to be 
hoped that he will be enabled to prosecute his 
inquiry into the spoken language. We should 
have liked more details about his informants, 
concerning whom he expresses at certain 
points some reservations. He refers in passing 
to distinctions between forms of the language 
spoken by various groups of Mandaeans, and 
he whets our appetite by ‘Samples of the 
vernacular’ (pp. 486-8) and ‘ Vocabulary of 
the vernacular’ (pp. 489-526). This is a 
subject of which he may yet be willing to 
make a survey, presumably on a regional 
basis. An intensive study too of the opposi- 
tion between Nasoraean and vulgar Mandaio 
would be of far-reaching importance. 

In his long and interesting introduotion 
and again on pp. 528 ff., Professor Macuoh 18 
at pains to defend the system of transliteration 
which he adopte. It certainly has the merit of 
simplicity—and this is in itself a powerful 
argument in its favour. Nevertheless, the 
present reviewer found himself troubled by 
the reduction of ' and w and y to vowel 
equivalents. This method 1s well suited to 
the representation of modern speech, and pro- 
bably also to the rendering of the Nasoraean 
pronunciation of liturgical texts. But for the 
serious student of Mandaic—and this is not a 
language that should be studied by the 
amateur—Professor Maouoh's treatment might 
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well have gained in impact as well as in 
clarity had citations from early texts been 
transoribed using the symbols with which 
they were written. For, however probable 
may be Professor Maouch's reconstruction of 
their spoken forms, hypotheses cannot but 
remain hypothetical. 

A number of mmor observations may be 
made here. 

р. 11, para. 2: the examples of d > t listed 
seem with few exceptions to be followed by b 
or т. 

р. 33, foot: in nouns derived from a 9”’Y 
root does modern Mandaio maintain the 
tendency of Syriac to avoid a qudsaya after 
the second radical, e.g. kal#a (p. 173, 1. 6), and 
is rafta here a variant of rabüa ? 

р. 36, 1. 18: ‘kuma, of. Syriac 'ukkama, 
with transposition of the vowel w im the 
Mandaio form. 

p. 119, last para.: for Syriao layi, read 
layt. 

p. 120, рага. 2: for Syriac law}ia read 
lawj*ta. 

p. 126, para. 1: Syriac has the variant 
pronunciation d*helta beside deAl*ta. 

р. 148, top: for ‘§ 152’, read ‘$ 102’. 

p. 155 ff. : it is perhaps to be regretted that 
Professor Macuoh follows Noldeke in the use 
of translation into Latin instead of into 
English. 

p. 157, 1. 6: 0 is not clear to the present 
reviewer. 

p. 165, 1. 16: Is not ‘original d' mis- 
leading (of. p. 67) ? 

p. 172, para. 4: it should perhaps be noted 
that both gira (Syriac gé’ra) and ria (Semitic 
r’) have a feature ш common which 18 not 
shared by the other nouns in this paragraph. 

p. 174, 1. 12: sihma and zihua are from 
different roots (shm < smh; туш). 

р. 175, n. 57, 1. 4: after ‘ candle’ perhaps 
add, Syriac “ota; 1. 6: before sam‘ insert 
‘ Arabic’. 

p. 176, 1. 8: gunda—perhaps under the 
influence of Arabic ? 

p. 177, last line: 
unitatis ? 

р. 178, 1. 6: it might be more appropriate 
to cite Syriac #@’lfa ; Ц. 26 f. : a closer analogy, 
however, 18 Syriao hemta from hmm. 

p. 198, n. 106: for ‘136’ read ‘134’. 

p. 204, para. 2: Noldeke’s explanation of 
bazira has been rightly rejected by G. Dalman, 
Grammatik der judisch-palastinischen Aramd- 
isch, p. 99, n. 1; it should be derived from 
the root bzr/pzr ‘ scatter’. 

p. 212, n. 159: SRK should be connected 
not with Hebrew şsrh but with Syriac srk. 

р. 213, 1. 29: the Syriac ending -u is 
equivalent to -u£ (absolute), not -uta (em- 
phatic). 
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р. 214, Il. 13 ff. : does Mandaic maintain the 
distinction between Syriac 'emra ‘lamb’, and 
neqya ‘sheep’? 

p. 216, 1. 1: kipa ‘ bank’, 1s surely to be 
related to Syriac kenpa rather than to ke'pa 
(leas probably to kappa, although in Edessan 
Syriac there is frequent confusion between 
these two words). 

p. 234, Ll 15: 
swoy'nwn. 

р. 236, last para.: Professor Macuch’s 
derivation seems  venturesome. Is gara 
related to Syriac ’r‘ ‘mest’, "rq > qr’ (with 
some confusion with the word for ‘ earth’, 
of. pp. 54, 96) ? 

p. 249, 1.9: the explanation seems obscure ; 
is not raurib due to b >w? 

р. 252, top: is there not confusion between 
Syriac dal and dl’? Hebrew ЙА means also 
* fix (eyes) ’, ‘raise (eyes) ’. 

p. 263, 1. 18: should the words in brackets 
be, (1^9 = 0/70...) ? 

р. 387,1. 28 : for * missing ’, read ‘ lacking’. 

р. 418, n. 60: for ‘247’, read ‘248’. 

p. 531: my examination so far of the 
bowls and lead strips with Mandaio texte 
entirely confirms the views expressed here by 
Professor Maouch. 

Professor Macuch in this volume (which has 
ап excellent bibliography and full indexes) 
has given soholars & working tool of major 
importance whose exceptional value will 
become apparent with the passage of time 
and the growth of interest in Mandaic studies. 
The present reviewer readily pays tribute to 
the wide learning and the diligence which have 
enabled Professor Macuch to make once again 
во notable a contribution to work in one of 
the most fascinating languages in the Semutio 
field. 

It 1s unfortunate that the introduction is 
marred by an immoderate verbal attack on 
some of Professor Macuch’s fellow Semitists. 
His arguments are sound enough in them- 
selves, and they lose effectiveness by the 
force with which they are presented. There 
are, moreover, too many errors of spelling and 
style in this volume. For this it 1s not the 
author but the publisher who must bear 
responsibility. English is now accepted as a 
convenient vehicle for the exposition of 
international scholarship. Should not leading 
publishing houses recognize their duty by 
maintaining в worthy standard of proof- 
reading ? To release for publication books 
that are too often couched in stilted and 
obscure English is to perform a disservice 
both to authors and to the intelligent reading 
public and cannot but debase the standing of 
scholarship in the general world of letters. 


sibianun—Noldeke has 
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ADOLF GROHMANN: Arabische Paldo- 
graphie. 1. Teil. (Österreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse. Denk- 
schriften, 94. Bd., 1. Abh. ; Arabische 
Kommission. Forschungen zur Islam- 
ischen Philologie und Kultur- 
geschichte, Bd. 1.) xviii, 154 pp., 
22 plates. Wien: Hermann Bohlaus 
Nachf. Kommissionsverlag, 1967. 
8 240. 


Professor Grohmann’s name is mseparably 
connected with Arabic palaeography. Since 
he was a student of Karabacek, his interest 
was drawn at an early stage to the problems 
of Arabic writing. One can only deeply regret 
that his manuscript on the ‘History of 
Arabic writing’, which he prepared at the 
request of the Pakistani Ministry of Education 
in 1954, has stall not gone to press. 

The present volume—which 1s Professor 
Grohmann's latest work—us the first part of a 
larger study, which seems to be а logical 
summary of the results of more than 650 
years’ work. The reviewer cannot claim to be 
an expert m the subjects treated in this 
volume; this 15, therefore, a brief summary 
of the book rather than a oritical evaluation. 

The first volume does not deal with Arabio 
writing iteelf—that is left to the second and 
third volumes—instead it throws light on the 
background, history, and foundations of 
palaeography, and also describes the mstru- 
mente which were involved in writing. The 
book is drvided into four chapters: intro- 
duction ; writing materials; writing equip- 
ment; and mks. 

The introduction is very unconventional. 
Apart from mentioning the different flelds of 
study which touch on Arabic palaeography, 
the author gives an exhaustive list of authors 
from the Islamic world who contributed any- 
thing to the subject. The account covers 
29 pp. A great deal has been written by 
Islamic authors on Arabic writing, but rt Ів 
still disappomting—remarks the author—that 
the sources do not really help us to solve the 
puzzle of the origin of this wrrting. 

In the second part of the introduction 
Professor Grohmann gives в survey of the 
history of Arabic palaeography (pp. 32—65). 
Josef Karabacek was the first to be appointed 
as ' Professor fur Palaographie und Numus- 
matik der islamischen Lander’ at the 
University of Vienna in 1872. But interest 
m the subject began much earlier. Its mcep- 
tion is actually connected with the study of 
the Arabic language in Europe. The first 
Arabic printed book in Europe was а Qur'ün 
which was published between 1485 and 1499. 
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The first Arabic alphabet was printed at 
Lyon and dates from 1489. The seventeenth- 
century traveller Jean Chardin deals with the 
Arabic script, writing materials, etc., in the 
second volume of his book. It was publiahed 
in Amsterdam in 1711, after the author's 
death. 

From the eighteenth century onwards more 
апа more material became available on the 
subject and, understandably, Napoleon’s 
Egyptian campaign opened a new chapter in 
Arabic palaeography. It was Jean Joseph 
Marcel who studied and published the insorip- 
tions which were brought baok to Paris; 
between 1812 and 1828 he produced a number 
of books dealmg with inscriptions in Egypt. 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy established that 
naskhi was 200 years older than Ibn Muqla 
had suggested it to be. The survey then lita 
& great number of names, up to the present 
day; it includes the latest publications on 
Arabic palaeography. 

On e pomt of detail: on p. 58, the author 
writes about Karabacek and refers to plate 
vi, 1, which (according to rte caption) repre- 
sents Bernhard Moritz. Karabacek’s photo- 
graph is actually on plate vu, 1. The same 
type of mistake occurs on p. 55 when Professor 
Grohmann writes about Max van Berchem 
and refers to his photograph on plate vr, 2, 
which in fact represents Julius Euting. Van 
Berchem’s photograph 18 on plate уп, 2. But 
these are only minor mistakes and are perhaps 
those of the printer and not of the author. 

Ch. i deals with writing materiale, and 
among them papyrus 18 mentioned in the first 
place as it played an important role in writing 
for nearly four millennia. (Papyrus 1s called 
in Arabic warag al-abard(i) ; or gartds, girtis, 
qurtas, qartas, or qirias.) In Islamio times it 
was used until the fourth century А.н./ 
eleventh century А.р. It was mainly manu- 
factured in Egypt, but other Near Eastern 
countries, hke Palestine and Mesopotamia, 
algo produced papyri. In Central Asia it was 
made in Bamargand. The earliest surviving 
Qur'&ns were also written on papyrus. It 18 
interesting to note that ın Baghdad there 
was а papyrus street (darb al-garátis) where 
papyrus merchants and scribes lived. The 
Caliph Mu'tasim set up a papyrus factory at 
Samarra in 222/830 where he employed 
Egyptian workers. 

The decline of papyrus was caused by the 
introduction of paper. The latest known 
surviving papyrus dates from 480/1087. As 
papyrus was expensive, its use was strictly 
limited апа forbidden for private use. In 
official correspondence Byzantine protocol 
was employed until ‘Abd al-Mahk replaced it 
by а new one sometime in 74/693 ог 75/695—8. 
It now seems, however, that the change had 
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at п, 78/73, on ummiyūn where ‘common 
folk’ conveys to the reader none of the 
excitement of the origmal; at тп, 26/25 
where the translation of the term mulk as 
“the Kingdom’ with its quite inappropriate 
echoes of the Authorized Version 1s immeasur- 
ably improved by the references to local 
political power; at xxu, 88/90 where the 
translation of уш wa là yujār 'alai hi as 
‘protecting and Himself unprotected’ was 
not only incorrect but meaningless. On 
Qur’an vm, 41/42, Professor Montgomery 
Watt peroeives in the disputed term furgan 
the propaganda point that the military 
victory at Badr is Muhammad's passage over 
the Red Sea. Al-Farra’ (died 207/822) already 
reports this interpretation from some of the 
exegetes. To regard it thus as one of the 
‘proofs of his prophethood’ is historically 
more fruitful than to continue to use the 
inert term ‘salvation’. On the long-lived 
tahrif-tabdil fallacy (Qur'&n п, 75) he correctly 
comments that the Qur'ün is innocent of the 
later dootrine that both the Jews and the 
Christians had tampered with their revealed 
scriptures, yet other similarly late doctrines 
such as the alleged abrogation of one Qur’anio 
verse by another, the alteration or even 
omission of certam Qur'àn texts (e.g. the 
infsmous gharünig verses, held to have 
originally stood in Qur’&n um), and the 
equatmg of the term ’s‘jaz with the inimita- 
bility of the Qur’an continue to be accepted 
as Qur'&n-based. That the present state of 
Qur'án studies is the point at which the 
research and thinkmg in our schools is most 
vulnerable to attaok may be argued from the 
frequency of hesitant and tentative com- 
menta offered in this volume as indicated by 
the sadly regular use of ‘perhaps’ and 
‘probably * The basio criticism of Western 
Qur'ün studies generally (applicable also to 
the present work) is that we will contanue to 
regard the Qur'üàn as Islam-centred. It was 
and is nothing of the sort. The Qur'ün 18 
Muhammad-centred, but even at the points 
where this has been clearly enough appreoi- 
ated the advantage gained has been immedi- 
ately cast away by recognition of Muhammad's 
prophetic claims and by treating the Qur’an 
in consequence as a scripture. Scholars have 
tended to derive the materials for their study 
of Muhammad's character less from the 
Qur'n than from doctrinally inspired bio- 
graphies and traditions and these are our only 
source for information on variant Qur'ün 
readings allegedly preserved m the parallel 
codices of the Companions and for our know- 
ledge of the editing and collection of the 
Qur'ün text. It зв to the same source that wo 
are indebted for the varymg interpretations 
with their attendant ‘occasions of revela- 
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tion’ во heavily relied upon in this, as in all 
sunilar works. Professor Montgomery Watt 
shows himself judiciously sceptical on the 
© quranicity * of the notorious ' stoning-verse ’ 
which was invented, however, not, as he 
suggests to minimize the difference between 
the penalty established by the Qur'ün (xxrv, 
2) and the law set out in the Old Testament, 
but to conceal the differenoe on this question 
between the Qur'àn and the later theoretical 
dootrine embodied in the figh. Here is the 
key to the understanding of the Qur'àn in the 
position it held in the historical perspeotive 
which separated Muhammadanism from Islam. 
So long as we continue to approach the 
Qur’an by means of the literature of Islam we 
must mevitably travel in a circle. Have we 
already forgotten the warning of Zarkaahi 
(‘‘‘the occasions of revelation" are of the 
nature of justifloation of the doctrine from 
the verse, not of the nature of a report con- 
cerning something which historically occurred 
nor that the occurrence in fact occasioned the 
revelation’)? Have we so soon forgotten 
Goldziher’s marvellous discoveries on the 
nature and funotion of the traditions? If we 
daily apply these to one type of tradition 
ought we not in consistency to apply them 
to all types, most of all to any traditions 
relating to the Qur’an, to the reading of ita 
texte, to the circumstances of ita revelation, 
to its collection, to its interpretation? In 
the Qur'an field results as fundamental and 
revolutionary as those achieved by Professor 
Schacht in the field of the figh remain to be 
won. The complacency of Orientaliste vis-d- 
vis the Islamic traditions on the Qur'ün has 
prevented not merely the solution but the 
very identification of the central Qur'ün 
problem. In an unintelligible comment upon 
Qur'an п, 79/73 Professor Montgomery Watt 
states that ‘it may also be noted that 
Muhammad did not make his claim to 
political authority rest solely on his prophet- 
hood’. One is at в loss to know where this 
statement might lead. Once appreciate that 
the sole function of the Qur’ain was to justify 
Muhammad’s clam to political authonty 
which God ‘the Master of political authority 
grants to whom He pleases and withdraws 
from whom He pleases’ (Qur'àn пт, 26/25) 
and once recall that there was no other 
possible basis on which Muhammad might 
construct his claim, is at once to get a glimpse 
of the man’s daring genius and to realize that 
the responsibility of scholarship 18 to make the 
effort of historical imagination to read the 
Qur’an as it must have sounded to the ears 
of Muhammad’s contemporaries. Qur’an їп, 
79/73 attaoks the notion that Christ had been 
other then human. If Christianity, whether 
mainstream or heretical, entertains any such 
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views then the Qur'ün attacks Christianity. 
Although it is not generally realized, yet it 
cannot be doubted that Qur'an үт, 91 is a 
clear reference to Muhammad’s Jewish con- 
temporaries. The verse itself provides an 
instructive example of an internal Muslim 
debate generating a variant ‘reading’, 
although our sources are not in agreement on 
the attribution of the variants. How very 
exciting our study of the Qur’in can become 
when we appreciate that Qur'àn vr, 93, ' And 
who is more hemously sinful than one who 
would lymgly attribute his own inventions to 
God or would say “ Revelation has come to 
тө?! when no revelation had come to him, 
or who declared “І shall bring down the 
lke of what God has previously sent down’’’, 
is a reference to neither ‘Abdullah ibn Sa‘d 
ibn 'Abi Sarh nor to Musaihmah, the false 
prophet, but was uttered by Muhammad 
about Muhammad. Professor Montgomery 
Watt has appended to his book an index of 
proper names in the Qur’in and а separate 
index to the commentary. His book will 
surely be an extremely useful introduction 
and should be recommended to all students. 


J. BURTON 


IGNAZ GOLDZIHER: Muslim studies 
(Muhammedanische Studien). Edited 
by S. M. Stern, translated from the 
German by C. R. Barber and S. M. 
Stern. Vol. 1. 254 pp. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1967. 
45s. 


The decision to proceed to the production 
of an English version of Goldziher’s unrivalled 
Muhammedanische Studien, even after the 
appearance in 1961 of the George Olms photo- 
mechanical reproduction of the 1888 Halle 
edition had overcome the immediate problem 
of the rarity of this indispensable classio, 
deserves the applause of those engaged in all 
branches of Arabic and Islamio studies. The 
first volume is here presented in a neat, well- 
produced book of attractive format. The 
translators have achieved a pleasant, highly 
readable version in a simple, efficient, and 
unpretentious style, marred only occasionally 
by & roughness generally, though not in- 
variably, attributable to a particular recal- 
citrance in the German. Two mstances of the 
retention in Engbsh of the definite article 
with proper names (p. 35, p. 82) аге parti- 
oularly jarring, although admittedly the 
former was complicated by the adjectival use 
of the name in the original. It is questionable 
whether: ‘It [the followmg story] seems to 
picture the vivid protest of the Arab spirit 
against the theological reaction which again 
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prevailed at the begmning of the ‘Abbasid 
period’ [my italics] (р. 35) conveys quite the 
sense of the original ‘lebhaften Protest des 
arabischen Geistes’: or ‘God has honoured 
you by rousing ('erweoken') the Prophet 
amongst you’ [my italics] (p. 75); I am, 
however, quite unable to make anything of 
the equation ‘Humpen’ = ‘ oumber' (p. 84). 
‘a duty and inner duty’ (p. 117)— zur 
Pflicht und zum mnern Bedurfniss zu machen’ 
is an easily avoidable tautology. The awk- 
wardness of an expression such as: ‘It was 
in accord with the own inclinations of the 
Harranian scholars ...' [my italics] (p. 147) 
is particularly inexcusable and should have 
been removed at the proof stage, if not 
before. It ıs simply an instance of slipshod 
revision as are the occasional errors of tran- 
scription overlooked in the footnotes: quarin 
(garin, p. 18); Ьп (hugn, p. 47); kdmil 
(kamsl, p. 49); khuriafa (khurafat, p. 130). 
This last type of error occurs only rarely, 
which emphasizes the general exoellence of 
the transoription. There remains one pecu- 
liarity which runs through the entire work 
and which, until one has come to terms with 
it, is extremely puzzling to the reader and 
involves him in a considerable waste of time. 
I refer here to the unfortunate decision to 
translate the reference indications of the 
original, 'oben/unten', ie. 'top/foot', ав 
© above/below '. Since references to the pages 
of Goldziher’s original work are also given 
as ‘above’, the resultant confusion will be 
imagined. This difficulty is encountered во 
consistently as to constitute a nuisance and 
& positive distraction. 

An especial debt of gratitude must be paid 
to the learned editor for the admirable manner 
in which he hes contributed to the already 
massive body of references provided by 
Goldziher. The relevant details are given of 
published Oriental and Western editions of 
works available to Goldziher only in MS form. 
The annotation has been expanded by the 
provision of references occasionally wanting 
in the original and by the inclusion of useful 
additional material, and brought up to date 
by notices of the most important later litera- 
ture. Where necessary, adjustments have also 
been offered, both in the translation and in 
the interpretation of some of the Arabic 
material used by Goldziher. The editor has 
also occasionally mtervened in the argument 
as developed by Goldziher. Dr. Stern is surely 
justified in interrupting the contrast being 
drawn between the religious sense evident in 
the monumenta of South Arabia, with their 
unmistakable predominance of religious ideas 
and their greater variety of religious nomen- 
clature, and the poverty of religious informa- 
tion, other than the few mechanically expressed 
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pietistio sentiments, exhibited by the poetry 
of the northern Arabs of the time immediately 
preceding Islam, with the very pertinent 
observation that both ın north and south the 
contrast ought rather to be drawn between 
the attitudes of sedentary and of nomadic 
populations. This reminder has the effect, 
however, of undermining Goldziher's thesis 
that ‘Muhammed could not expect the mind 
of his people to be readily responsive to his 
preaching. He offered them the opposite of 
their established view on life, their ideals and. 
ancestral traditions. Hence the great opposi- 
tion that he encountered everywhere’. If 
that view of the environment of Muhammad’s 
mission be wrong-headed, it must quite 
vitiate the whole of the first studies on 
' muruwwa and din’ and ‘The Arabio tribes 
and Islam’, certainly in respect of relating 
the attitudes and events discussed to 
Muhammad. Goldziher, and all who have 
followed him, may appear to have been 
unaware of the peculiar mgnificance of the 
quite extraordinary contrast which his very 
analysis has delineated as between the mission 
of the prophet and the state of Islamic society 
a century or во after Muhammad’s death. So 
productive has been the reception accorded to 
his second volume containing the brilliant 
investigation of the hadith which wrought 
fundamentally upon all subsequent studies 
of the second and third centuries of the 
Islamio development that scholarly attention 
has perhaps been quite deflected from the one 
major conclusion which this first volume forces 
upon the reader, namely that the Jahilyya 
survived Muhammad by at least 100 years. 
The great detector of hadihs had himself 
fallen into the snare and by accepting as 
historically Muhammadan the later Islamic 
exegesis of Qur'án хїтх, 13, and as the ‘old 
Islamic teaching ’ the doctrine of the equality 
of all Muslims, the universality of the Pro- 
phet’s mission, and hence the unimportance 
of racial and tribal differences, misconstrued. 
Muhammad’s attitude to the tribal principle. 
This, in turn, mevitably leads to the mis- 
reading of the Shu'übi reactions, the real 
target of which has not been precisely identi- 
fled. 

The seven briefer excursuses appended to 
the first volume and the index have also been 
translated. Readers will be grateful for the 
added assistance afforded by the marginal 
references to the pagination of the original. 
The title chosen for this English version of 
Muhammedanische Studien strikes one as both 
inept in sense and infelicitous to the ear. It 
marks no advance upon Bercher’s more 
accurate ‘ Etudes Islami ques ’. 


J. BURTON 
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Vincenzo M. Poaar: Un classico della 
spirstualità musulmana : saggio mono- 
grafico sul ‘< Munqid' di al-Gazàls. 
(Studia Missionalia. Documenta et 
Opera, 3.) xii, 279 pp. Roma: 
Libreria dell'Università Gregoriana, 
1967. L 4,000. 

This monograph on the Mungidh of al- 
Ghazáli is at one and the same time a careful 
examination of the work in question and a 
useful contribution to the wider study of the 
great Muslim doctor and mystic. It is divided 
into three parts, of which the first deals with 
“historical and philological prelimmaries ’, 
including the date of composition, the hterary 
genre, and the history of the text. In the 
second part the author considers the place of 
the Mungidh im medieval thought. Ву quo- 
ting particular passages of the Pugio fidei of 
Ramon Marti (finished m 1278) he demon- 
strates that the author was familiar with the 
Mungidh, but he 1s unable to show any clear 
influence of the work in earlier Latin writings. 
There are & few parallels in the De amma 
(? с. 1150) &ttributed to Dominic Gundisalvi, 
but these are not sufficiently distinctive to 
enable one to assert that the Mungidh was 
the source. Finally he compares the Mungidh 
with Maimonides’ ‘ Guide of the perplexed’ 
(composed с. 1190) but, despite many common 
elements, cannot assert actual dependence. 

The third part, which occupies about half 
the book, is entitled ‘ considerations on the 
spiritual message ’, and has chapters on ‘ the 
point of departure’ (the nature of the doubt 
or scepticism experienced by al-Ghazili), 
‘the Байат of the Mungdh’, and ‘the 
apologetic method’. In these chapters the 
author discusses the problems raised by many 
writers with regard to al-Ghazili’s intelleotual 
and spiritual development. Some of these 
views perhaps hardly merited to be considered 
at such length. Yet from the discussions there 
emerges @ sympathetic portrait of al-Ghazali, 
and one based on solid scholarship. The 
author has gone far towards realizing his aim 
of ' convinomg the reader of the importance 
and the richness of the Mungidh, not only as 
literary work ш itself, belonging de jure ei 
de facto to the history of Islamio culture, but 
also ав pointing to в conception of life and a 
profound religious feeling which even to-day 
after & lapse of centuries are not without 
contemporary relevance ' (p. 246). 

Two small slips in the very full bibliography 
may be noted; the author of the (rather 
shght) work entitled An account of Ghazzali’s 
life and works (Madras, 1919) is not W. Н. T. 
Gairdner but a different person, W. R. W. 
Gardner; and the author of Islam and the 
West ... is not D. Norman but Norman 
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Daniel. On pp. 79 and 224, the author argues 
for different translations of the same passage. 
To balance the account it must be admitted 
that his correction on p. 77, n. of the present 
reviewer’s translation is fully justified. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


Casom Perrarris (ed.): The Arabic 
version of Aristotiles Meteorology. 
(Recherches publiées sous la direction 
de l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de 
Beyrouth. Sér. 1: Pensée Arabe et 
Musulmane, Tom. xxxix.) 113, 148 
pp. plate. Beyrouth: Dar el- 
Machreq Éditeurs, 1967. (Distributed 
by Librairie Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


The first edition of the Arabio translation 
of Aristotle's ' Meteorology ' was published in 
Cairo by Professor ‘Abdurrahman Badawi in 
1901. Dr. Petrartis has now produced & second 
edition of the work, using not only the 
Istanbul manuscript employed by Professor 
Badawi, but a Vatican manuscript written in 
Hebrew characters and an Oxford manuscript 
of Ibn Rushd’s medium commentary, also 
written in Hebrew characters. In his intro- 
duction he deals with the history of Arabio 
Aristotelian editions, with the translator of 
his text, Yahya ibn al-Bitrig, and with the 
translations attributed to Yahy& and to his 
father. He adds an Arabio-Greek and a 
Greek—Arabio glossary and, in addition to his 
textual apparatus, he includes a considerable 
number of notes. The work is not complete, 
in that we are promised a second volume 
contaimng an English version of the Arabio 
translation, readmgs taken from a newly 
found Arabic manuscript of the text whioh 
has not been used in the present edition, and 
* & philological analysis of some of the works 
listed in the introduotion’ (preface, р. 13). 

Clearly, no second edition of a text should 
be published unless it improves on the first. 
Equally clearly, Dr. Petraitis has already 
improved very considerably on Professor 
Badawi’s text and the readings of his new 
manuscript should help him to take this 
improvement still further. The first edition 
was marred by a number of inacouracies, 
which Dr. Petraitis has corrected, and in his 
useful apparatus he has provided a large 
number of variants which will be of service 
to scholars. Of course, not all of his readings 
will satisfy his readers. In his liking for a 
clear text, he excises words which the first 
edition leaves and which cannot simply be 
dismissed (of. p. 12, 1. 6, p. 20, 1. 4, p. 121, 1. 8). 
On another occasion (p. 128, 1. 3), he emends 
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the first edition’s reading «lL! to ЦЫЙ to 
correspond to the Greek léov, though it 
seems at least as reasonable to assume that 
the translator was reading péov. In fact, he 
is too cavalier m his treatment of the first 
edition in that on а number of occasions he 
adds without acknowledgement, as editorial 
insertions, a number of words suggested by 
Professor Badawi (сЁ. p. 54, 1. 3, p. 80, 1. 9, 
р. 82, 1. 10, p. 114, I. 10). It is clear that this 
is not deliberate, as elsewhere the proper 
acknowledgements are made (of. p. 86, 1. 3, 
р. 91, 1. 3, eto.) А more serious oriticism of 
Dr. Petraitis’s text is that he has not given 
any satisfactory account of the relationships 
between his manuscripts, but merely says 
briefly that they share some mistakes (p. 70). 
The reader has to work out for himself in 
neutral cases, where the Arabic cannot be 
proved by the Greek, whether or not the 
reading of one manuscript 1s correctly pre- 
ferred to that of another. It is to be hoped 
that in his second volume Dr. Petraitis will 
include some textual analysis to resolve this 
difficulty. 

The translation itself is scarcely discussed 
in the introduction. It is extremely obscure 
and at times very remote indeed from the 
Greek. Here Dr. Petraitis's notes on the text 
are of considerable help as they explain 
difficult phrases and note mistranslations and 
omissions. At times they can, perhaps, be 
criticized for giving too muoh information— 
one does not need to know in the context that 
Ibn Miskawaih thought that the sun was 160 
times bigger than the earth—and notes on 
variant translations of words could well have 
been left to the glossary. It would have been 
helpful uf, in place of this, Dr. Petraitis had 
told us whether his notes on the relationship 
between the Greek and the Arabic texts are 
to be taken as exhaustive, which does not 
seem to be the case, or selective, in which 
case the prmoiple of selection should be 
explained. 

In his preface (p. 14), Dr. Petraitis notes 
that his most difficult task was to prepare 
the Greek—Arabic glossaries. The difficulty 18 
caused by the vagaries of the Arabic translator 
and, perhaps, by the deficiencies of his original. 
Dr. Petraitis has done very well in overcoming 
this and his glossames are potentially of great 
value to those who work in this field of 
scholarship. Unfortunately, owmg perhaps to 
the problems of Arabic—Greek printing, the 
standard of therr production is well below 
that of the rest of the work. Misprints abound, 
both in Arabio and in Greek, and some of 
these lead to serious mistakes, as where eas- 
is written as +> and listed under 7. Refer- 
ences are faulty and words ocour in the wrong 
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order (of. трїто$ after троту and oziz listed 
under <). The references to Aristotle and to 
the Arabio text are only given in the Greek- 
Arabio glossary, which is, in theory, a sensible 
arrangement but one that proves disastrous 
in the case of some 30 words which occur in 
the Arabic-Greek, but not the Greek—Arabic 
glossary and for whose references one has to 
search through the whole text. It would be 
of the greatest service if Dr. Petraitis could 
add a list of the neceasary corrections in his 
second volume. 

In faot, no proper judgement of his work is 
possible at this half-way stage. The oriticisms 
which can be levelled against the first volume 
could be removed by the second. Even at this 
point, though, it is olear that he has at least 
justified lus production of a second edition 
and has shed conmderable light on a difficult 
subject. 

M. О. LYONS 


Waiter Dosran: Die Beduinen in 
Südarabien : eine ethnologische Studie 
zur Entwicklung der Kamelhirtenkultur 
i» Arabien. (Wiener Beiträge zur 
Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik : 
Verdffentlichungen des Instituts für 
Völkerkunde der Universität Wien, 
Bd. хут.) 199 pp., 12 plates + 
errata slip. Horn, Wien: Verlag 
Ferdinand Berger und Séhne OHG, 
1967. S 186. 


This is an interesting short account of some 
of the more important aspects of the everyday 
hfe of a number of Southern Bedouin tribes. 
The main thesis ia preceded by an historical 
and general definition of the term Bedouin 
and, a thread which runs throughout the book, 
of the markedly different types of camel saddle 
used in the North and South respectively, 
which clearly reflect a radically different 
culture. 

The ethnological material which the author 
has gathered is fairly full. One would wish 
for even more information, but the difficulties 
involved in fleld-work in this area are very 
considerable, and what has been collected 
represents а very substantial achievement. 

A few pointe can be mentioned which may 
be of gome general interest. 

On p. 28, the correct name of the Omani 
tribe called the Al Bü Shamash 18, in fact, the 
Al Bü Sh&mis, and on the map on p. 32 (as 
on pp. 119, 120, 121), the tribe called Durü 
are the Dri‘ (Durü', amg. Dir't), and this may 
well require some revision of the author's 
argument on the date for the migration of this 
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iribe, as set out on p. 121. It is interesting 
that many of the Duri‘ now speak an Eastern 
Arabian dialeot, though in most other ways 
their culture is Southern. The author's 
suggestion that they are ultimately of Mehn 
origin (p. 120) throws а great deal of light 
on the social organization of the Durü'. 

The map on p. 33 implies that tho Hardsis 
are Mehris. This is true only in the broad 
sense that Нагвивї seems to be a Mehri 
dialect. Socotri, however, is certainly not a 
dialect of Mehri (p. 34) though it may be of 
interest to note that the Bedouin use certain 
terms of customary law, which are almost 
certainly Mehri. The Sultan, however, did 
not know Mehri, although it had seemed 
possible that he would, the Banu 'Afr&r being 
of Mehri ongin. 

The term ka‘alu ‘ milking bowl’ is peculiar 
(р. 48) and the ending would suggest that the 
word is Mehri. 

The head-rope, which is called ‘akal on p. 52 
should presumably read ‘tkal, and on p. 53 
the Mehri word halé is probably better 
rendered khalig. On p. 71 ' Ghafari’ should 
read ‘ Gh&firi’. 

The author says on p. 126 that the Mehris’ 
pronunciation of shin 18 ‘zischend’. This 
presumably refers, in fact, not to shin but to 
the lateral, which is often written §. 

The author correcta the spelling difa to 
difa ‘wedding feast’ for p. 83. The word 
ocours also on pp. 148, 144. The synonym 
diy&fi (p. 144) should almost certainly read 
diyéfih, which is also the term used in Socotra. 
It is perhaps of interest that the game traces 
of matrilmeal descent, as are found among 
the Mahra, ocour also in Socotra. The tribe 
mentioned on p. 119 as the Manasir would 
seem to be the Man&sir, sing. Mangiiri. 

This is а very useful book, all the more во 
in that it describes an area which will be out 
off from field-workers for some time to come. 
It gives a short account of the history of the 
area, аз well as tribal histories. It will, no 
doubt, be a convenient work of reference for 
& considerable time. 

T. M. JOHNSTONB 


AspuL-Karm RAFEQ: The province of 
Damascus, 1723-1783. xv, 370 pp., 
3 maps [in end-pocket]. ^ Beirut: 
Khayats, 1966. L.L. 24, $8. 


In the modern history of the Arabio-speaking 
lands the eighteenth century occupies a place 
of its own. It was & period of great changes 
which set it apart from previous periode ; and 
it was this period which produced that phase of 
traditional society which was to face the chal- 
lenges of the Western impact. Very little 
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research has been done so far on the various 
aspecta of this subject. The list of completed 
studies does not consist of much more than a 
few chapters in the works of С. Baer, Gibb 
and Bowen, Р. М. Holt, A. Hourani, 8. H. 
Longrigg, and J. Sauvaget, the published 
dissertations of H. J. Bodman and S. J. Shaw, 
and the unpublished ones of G. Moriah and this 
reviewer. Dr. Rafeq’s work, also originally a 
Ph.D. dissertation, is therefore а welcome 
addition to this short list. 

Beginning with a brief survey of the admini- 
Btrative and religious institutions of the vilayet 
of Damascus, the book goes on to relate events 
in Damasous in the period when members of 
the al-‘Azm family usually served as valis of 
that province. The author reconstructs 
painstakingly this local history from small 
pieces of information scattered through the 
sources at his disposal. He establishes dates, 
identifies persons, and defines contemporary 
terms. On some questions which have been a 
matter of controversy or puzzlement—such as 
the origin of the al-‘Azm family, the responsi- 
bility for the horrible ravage of the 1757 
pilgrimage, and the causes of Abu 'l-Dhahab's 
sudden withdrawal from Damasous—the 
author deliberates at length carefully preeent- 
ing the arguments for each case. 

It is typical of this initial stage of research 
in this field that most writers have concentrated 
either on the Arabic source material or on the 
Ottoman documents. The author of this book, 
however, ignored the Ottoman sources al- 
together. His decision to publish a general work 
on в province of an empire without availing 
himself of any material produced by that em- 
pire in its own language is all the more sur- 
prising since at least some basio information 
could have been obtamed from published 
Ottoman works. Thus, for example, the scanty 
description of the administrative division of 
Syria, in the first pages of the book, could have 
been considerably improved by checking in the 
works of the contemporary ‘ court ’-chroniclers 
(Rashid, Shakir, ‘Izzi, Vamf) who in their 
yearly listing of appointments to the Syrian 
governorships often mention the subdivision of 
the Syrian provinces. 

Yet, the dimension missing from the picture 
drawn in this book can be supplied only by the 
material in the Ottoman archives. The various 
contributions made by this source to the sub- 
ject may be grouped under two headings: 
(a) historical ocourrences, and (b) institutional 
structure. 

(a) The fermáns registered in the Muhimme 
Defterleri and other Ottoman official doou- 
ments supply just what the Arabic chronicles, 
on which Dr. Rafeq’s account is based, lack: 
the background of Ottoman policies and 
actions; authoritative and precise reference 
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to dates, names, and terms; systematio and 
uniform coverage of the whole period. 

By way of illustration it can be shown that 
the dramatic confrontation between the 
Yerliyya and the Kapykulu Janissaries and the 
removal of the Kapikulu from Damasous in 
1740 (pp. 189-40) become comprehenmble only 
through consulting the fermans referring to the 
disturbances in Tripoli which had necessitated 
the transfer of the 19th orta from Damascus to 
Tripoli (Muhimme, 147/61, 67) and the fermüns 
reflecting the central government's decision to 
reduce tensions in Damasous by expelling alien 
elements from the city (Muhimme, 145/95). 
Similarly, the positive appraisal of Muhammad 
al-‘Azm’s personality and policies, inspired by 
local sources (p. 310), should be altered in view 
of the report of the investigation conducted 
posthumously into his affairs which revealed 
his extortions and embezzlements (Topkapi, 
E8286). Among the other subjects which are 
illuminated by Ottoman documents are: the 
circumstances of the downfall of Abu Tawq 
(Mühimme, 132/218-14, 223-4); the 'Azms' 
first fall from grace and subsequent restoration 
(Muhimme, 136/256, 264, 281-2 ; 138/113-14, 
359); the affair of Fathi the defterdar 
(Mühimme, 150/30; 152/164, 168-9, 246—7, 
279) ; and the destruction of the 1757 pilgrim- 
age (numerous fermàns in Muhimme, 159 
and 160). 

(b) On the institutional level, in the absence 
of Ottoman official material, the author often 
indulges in speculation; whatever facts and 
figures he discovers he is unable either to 
verify or to evaluate in terms of the complete 
framework. Without an examination of the 
distribution of mugdaia‘as and malskanes in 
Syria (which appears in numerous defters 
scattered throughout the Ottoman archives), it 
is impossible to understand the local power 
structure and the relationship between the 
various vilayets and sanjags. This is perhaps 
why the author overlooked the interdependence 
of the vilayete of Damascus, Sidon, and Tripoli. 
(This interdependence, incidentally, invali- 
dates his focusing on the vilayet of Damascus 
as а self-contained subject for study.) Con- 
sidered in isolation rather than against the 
background of the general budget of the pro- 
vince of Damascus (a very good example of which 
is included in Topkapi, E2025), the sums that 
are mentioned in Dr. Rafeq’s narrative are of 
little significance. Thus, the estimates of the 
sums acoumulated by As‘ad al-‘Azm m Damas- 
eus and confiscated by the Sultan (p. 221) 
would become meaningful if it were mentioned, 
for example, that even the lowest of these 
estimates is still higher than the sum total of 
the Syrian budgets 1n the 14 years of As‘ad’s 
service in this post. 

The fermàns are the major source for 
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reconstructing the administrative hierarchy of 
the vilayet and defining the powers and duties 
of each functionary. It is not surprising there- 
fore that Dr. Rafeq’s description of the 
Damascus administration (pp. 10-24) 1s de- 
ficient. The lack of an adequate description of 
the office of the vali, the key figure in this 
book, is particularly noticeable. Simularly, 
Dr. Rafeq’s account of the military forces 
(pp. 24—42) is insufficient. Numerous registers 
(e.g. Maliyeden Mudevver Defterler, 1717, 
6291, 6541, 6556, 6017, 6932) list the numbers 
of troops in the various stations and the salaries 
they received —their *ulüfe (Dr. Rafeq18 wrong 
in asoribing this standard term to the salaries 
of the private mercenaries—p. 41). At one 
pomt the author prudently ponders whether 
the figure 5,000 given by a local ‘chronicle 
represents the real number of the Kapskulu 
troops (p. 173). The answer is definitely not: 
the number of Ње Kapikulu in Damascus in 
that year, 1161/1748, was 512 (MMD, 6291/ 
571-81), which 18 more or lees the average size 
of that detachment in the eighteenth century. 

Finally, no other subject occupies such a 
prominent place in the Ottoman documenta 
pertaining to Damascus as the affairs of the 
Hajj—this prominence reflecting the true 
place of that institution m the life of the vilayet. 
More than half the fermàns dispatched yearly 
to Syria dealt with the Hay : fixing the sources 
for the pilgrimage’s finances, assigning duties 
to functionaries, instructing on matters of 
defence, eto. Dr. Rafeq's account of the financ- 
ing and protection of the pilgrimage (pp 65- 
73) is very vague on the mugáta'a system which 
supphed the revenues for the Hajj and the 
Jarda, fails to explain the methods by which the 
money was actually raised through the sarrafs, 
omits some of the main figures in the Hajj 
machmery such as the Sham ‘Urbans Sheykhs, 
and is wrong about details such as the meeting- 
point of the Hajj and the jarda which the 
fermans fix at Hadiyya and not at Mada’m 
Salih (p. 68). 

But perhaps the main weakness of this book 
lies not so much in the absence of information 
from Ottoman sources, as ın the use that was 
made of the sources that were utilized. The ob- 
vious advantage of the Arabic sources is in 
their numerous references to local social and 
political groups, such as the ashráf, guilds, and 
turug. No attempt has been made by the author 
to discuss these groups systematically and in 
detail despite their vigorous participation m 
Damascene affairs m that century. Another 
local element which at that time was increasing 
its involvement in local affairs, moving to new 
positions in the economy and the administra- 
tion, and undergoing significant changes—were 
the milleis. The author all but ignores them. 
Thus, for example, in his account of Abi 
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Tawq's oppressive and reokless policies in 
Damascus (pp. 77-85) no mention is made of 
hie intervention in the struggle between Uniate 
апа Orthodox in the Greek Orthodox commu- 
nity. Typically, the author refers to the Damas- 
ous затта] bash: as ‘a Jew called Sheidy (nc) ’ 
(р. 20), failing to identify him as Shahadeh 
Farhi, the head of the Damascene family 
which played such an important role in Syrian 
affairs in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The emergence of the a‘yan, at that time, ав 
an increasingly wealthy, mfluential, and quite 
often oppressive élite is not reflected in the 
book even though its impact on the governor- 
ship of the vilayet is one of the most striking 
developments of the period. The frequent 
uprisings of various local groups are often 
described by the author as aote of ‘discontented 
Damascenes ’ (p. 97), ‘ malcontents’ (p. 118), 
and ‘dissatisfied and insubordinate ’ (p. 149) 
without making a serious attempt to analyse 
the causes of the uprisings and identify the 
forces behind them. 

From all this the question emerges as to just 
what the author considers to be the significance 
of that period of Syrian history and what 
general concept governs his selection of facta 
for presentation. Surely the oriteria employed 
by the traditional chronicles can no longer serve. 
Or, in the words of W. H. Carr, facta do not 
speak for themselves, history 1s written through 
the interaction between the historians concept 
and his facts. 

The articulate exposition of such а concept 
being absent, one 18 tempted to try to look for 
the author's general notions as they are mani- 
fested indirectly m the presentation of his 
material Indeed, several themes might be 
detected, two of which are more conspicuous. 
The first is the notion that the main axis of 
struggle in Damascus was that between the 
popular forces ‘ representing the Damascenes ’ 
and the alien forces which were often associated 
with the Ottoman government (e.g. pp. 101, 
172). The second 1s that what the Damascenes 
manifested in this struggle was their ‘ revolu- 
tionary tradition’, ‘revolutionary spirit’, 
and ‘revolutionary vigour’ (e.g. pp. 82, 136). 
Although ıt cannot be denied that there is 
much truth in these notions, they have an 
anachronistic ring and for the purpose of his- 
torical interpretation are entirely inadequate. 


SHIMON SHAMIR 


Errore Rossi: Storia di Tripoli e 
della Tripolitania dalla conquista araba 
al 1911. Edizione postuma a cura ds 
Maria Nalhno. (Pubblicazioni dell’ 
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Istituto per l'Oriente, Nr. 60.) xxii, 
398 pp. Roma: Istituto per 
l'Oriente, 1968. 


This book is the posthumously edited. lavoro 
giovantle of a distinguished Orientalist whose 
interests included the language, literature, and, 
in some measure, the history of most parts of 
the Muslim world. The appearance of history 
of Tripoli/Tripolitania m the Islamic period 15 
something of an event, and one cannot but 
respect the selfless service of its editor, М. 
Nallmo, to the memory of an emment col- 
league. For at least one reader, however, the 
result provokes mixed feelings. The work 18 
divided into three parte: covering the periods 
642-1510 (pp. 3-105), 1510-1835 (pp. 109— 
294), and 1835-1911 (pp. 207-352). Coverage 
is thus very uneven, m defence of which it 
might be argued (and this is a traditional 
position) that such is dictated by the kind 
and quantity of source material available for 
each period. But examination of the first 
part suggests that such a position is in fact 
indefensible, that other factors have contri- 
buted towards the reduction of the medieval 
history of Tripoli to a cliché. The history of 
North Africa, like that of much of the Muslim 
world, has generated a kind of stereotype, 
from the tyranny of which very few historians 
ever manage to free themselves. In this parti- 
cular case it may be that the author, anxious 
to reach the second period (1010-1836: 
clearly the one which interested him most and 
one in which he had himself undertaken some 
research), was content to provide a ‘ state- 
ment’ of the historical content of the earlier 
period. This technique is of course wide- 
spread, but cannot be commended. Here, the 
author has reproduced most of the platitudes 
of early Islamic history for North Africa, and 
reduced the political history (if it may be so 
called, but there 18 no trace of his interest in 
any other kind) to в meaningless series of 
lotte, sconfitte, ed uccisioni. There is rather too 
much, but perhaps not unexpected, reliance 
upon Caetani, a complete failure to assess, or 
even to comprehend, the historiographical 
value of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (of. R. Brunschvig, 
in AIEO, vi, 1942-7, 108-55), and a tendency 
to draw almost exclusively upon the three 
favourite authorities for medieval North 
Africa : Ibn al-Athir (sadly, the remark p. 43 
top appears not to be irony), Ibn ‘Idhari, and 
Ibn Khaldin. An exception to this is а use- 
ful summary (рр. 76-86) of Tijani’s description 
of the city of Tripoli at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Both North African 
Jewry (pp. 27, 33) and Banu Hilal (pp. 57 ff.) 
are accorded the traditional treatment, for 
which the editor at least might have taken 
into consideration, for the former, the very 
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sound reassessments of H. Z. Hirschberg (in 
JAH, 1v, 3, 1963, 313-19; and the first 
volume of his History of the Jews wn North 
Afrwa, Jerusalem, 1965), and for the latter, 
the studies of modern French and Algerian 
historians (cf. JAH, rx, 4, 1968, 643-50). 
Moreover, for the Aghlabids (pp. 45 ff.) we 
have now M. Talbi, L'émirat aghlabide, Paris, 
1966. The chapter on commercial and diplo- 
matic relations (pp. 99-105) is а scissors-and- 
paste job, hardly a credit to the two most 
frequently cited authorities there: Amari 
and de Mas Latre (reference p. 100, n. 5 
should read p. 21). The remarkable statement 
about Florence (р. 101, middle) could scarcely 
have been made, had the author noticed 
documents 36 (1421) and 38 (1445), Berie т, of 
Amari's Diplomi arabi. 

We fare rather better in part п. Here the 
author has recast his earlier draft 1n the light 
of later research in both Ottoman sources 
and the archives of the Knights of Malta, and 
produced a very interesting picture of the 
emergence in Barbary of what has often been 
seen ав characteristic of that region in the 
period between the sixteenth and nineteenth 
centuries but which has never been properly 
analysed, namely, the practice of politics by 
professional soldiers. Regarded generally as 
the Ottoman legacy in North Africa, this 
development can in fact be detected earlier 
in the policies of both the Spanish and the 
Knights of Malta. In his description of this 
development the author has used and brought 
to our attention a number of Arabio and 
Turkish sources, amply described in the 
annotation and more briefly in his preface 
(esp. рр. xix-xm), of which an important 
example is the chronicle of Ibn Ghalbün 
(translated by Rossi into Italian and published 
in Bologna, 1936). It could be mentioned 
that the Arabio text (of. p. 123, n. 00) of 
Ghazawāt ‘Arty wa-Khair al-Din was published 
by A. Noureddine, Algiers, 1934. Use in the 
Regency of the term /a@’ifa for ‘ associazione 
piratesoa' (p. 171) provides a fascinating 
counterpoint to its application in the Машак 
chancery to ‘ nazione’ with reference to the 
Christian powers (cf. references in 8. M. Stern 
(ed.), Documents from Islamic chanceries, 
Oxford, [1966], p. 71, n. 2). In his treatment 
of the Qaram&nli dynasty and the political 
awakening of the gologhli (Kuloglu, pp. 221— 
94) the author displays commendable restraint 
in ascribing to these events a popular dimen- 
sion; replacement of Turkish by Arabic as 
lingua ufficiale during the reign of Yusuf 
(1795-1832) will be seen as а convenience of 
court rather than as reflection of a democratic 
impulse. Despite the array of sources employed 
for the final period of Qaramfnli rule, the 
author’s treatment amounts to little more 
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than a description of Tripoli as the plaything 
of European consuls, devoid of attention to 
the internal development of what was after 
all a Barbary State. See now ‘Umar ‘Ali b. 
Таша“, Inhiyar hukm al-usra 'l-Qaramanliya 
fi Libiya (1795-1835), Tripoli and Beirut, 
1966. 

Part їп, some of which has appeared 
previously, exhibits like part п, particular 
interests and research projects of the author, 
and is enhanced by use of the archives in 
Tripoli as well as of Turkish works such as 
those of Mehmed Behij al-Din, Hasan Safi, 
Mahmüd Naji, and Mehmed Nüri (for which 
Bee pp. хх-ххі of preface), ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Jami Bey, and Abu 'l-Muzaffar Rejeb (pp. 
345, 348), and to which could be added Aziz 
B&mih Ilter, Şimali Afrikada Turkler, Istanbul, 
1937 (2 vols.). But ашып one is inclined to 
question, with regard to the Ottoman re- 
establishment of direct rule ın Tripoli, the 
suthor’s assertion (p. 289, bottom) that ‘la 
gelosia franoo-inglese fece  preorpitare gli 
avvenimenti e affrettò la decisione di Costan- 
tinopoli’. This sort of historical analyse is 
all too familiar, and it seems a pity to find 
traces of 1 in a book published in 1968. 


J. WANBBROUGH 


Arar LUTFI au-Sayyip: Egypt and 
Cromer: a study in Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. xiii, 236 pp., 12 plates. 
London: Jobn Murray, [1968]. 45s. 


In this book, which 1s based on her Oxford 
D.Phil. thesis, Dr. Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid 
(Marsot) of the American University in Cairo, 
traces, with abundant quotations from official 
and private letters and making ample use of 
Arabic sources, the policies of British officials 
in Egypt, and their relations with the Egyptian 
government and with the nationalists between 
1882 and 1908. As such, it is a valuable addi- 
боп to such recent studies of the period as 
that by Robert Tignor, and, lke his book, 
this work provides an exoellent correotive to 
older accounts, which relied too heavily on 
Cromer’s own version of events. It 18 also 
notable for the excellent prose in which rt is 
written. Her comment on Sharif Pasha that 
he ‘adopted ега] principles in the same 
spirit ав a Florentine gentleman during the 
Renaissance might have patronized a new 
pamter ' is typical of many felieitous phrases. 

Dr. Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid is strongest on 
individuals, particularly British, but she also 
has interesting assessments of Mustafa Kamil 
and Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid. She is leas good 
on Јата! al-Din and Muhammad ‘Abduh and 
accepts them at their own valuation in а 
manner which she does not employ m dealng 
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with Cromer. She does not make use of 
Professor Kedourie's Afghani and 'Abduh 
(London, Cass, 1966). In dealing with lees 
personal faotors the writer is inclined to 
accept traditional views, such as of IsmA'il's 
profligacy and British financial excellence. 

Her general approach is that of в liberal 
nationalst. Although this approach has many 
advantages in infusing new sympathies into 
her work it also appears to lead to a few 
statements which the evidence seems hardly 
sufficient to support. She believes that the 
British government were misinformed about 
the nature of the nationalist movement m 
1882 and she argues that ‘the peasants and 
the notables were solidly behind Urabi’ 
(p. 23) and that there was no anarchy. This 
may well be so, and it would certamly be no 
novelty to find an ill-informed British govern- 
ment, but she produces no real evidence to 
support her contention. The speed with which 
the national movement collapsed in the 
summer and autumn of 1882 would seem to 
militate against the first pomt and the now 
generally accepted argument that ‘Urabi was 
not responsible for the Alexandria massacres 
does not suggest that the Egyptian govern- 
ment was in full control. Students of British 
poloy during the period would do well to 
look at the study by Robinson and Gallagher, 
Africa and the Victorians (London, 1961), to 
which the writer does not refer. Dr. Afaf 
Lutfi al-Sayyid’s firm belief that democracy 
would have worked in Egypt at the time, and 
her resentment of contrary opinions, leads her 
to stigmatize Dufferin' modest approach 
towards hberal mstitutions as ‘double talk’ 
(p. 33) although Dufferin’s thinking was 
perfectly consistent, granted his own premisses. 
Her argument, based on the strength of news- 
paper support, that ‘Abbis II was very 
popular with the people, is hardly convmoing 
to any student of the Egyptian press m this 
period. 

The mention of these few pointa and also 
of the relative neglect of the role of Syrian 
immigrants, and the divergent part played by 
the Coptic community, should not be teken 
to obscure the over-all quality of this very 
scholarly and illuminating study. 


M. Е. ҮАРР 


ALEX Ҹюмавор: Reluctant pioneers: 
village development in Israel. (Cornell 
Studies in Anthropology.) xvii, 213 
pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1966. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 46s.) 

This book discusses the processes involved 

m the adjustment of a number of Jewish 
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migrant families from Morocco, to new 
economic, social, and political conditions in 
Israel. Before their migration, in 1954, these 
Jews had worked as small shopkeepers, 
artisans, and pedlars ш the major urban 
centres of Morocco. But when they came to 
Israel, they were forced to become pioneers 
in agriculture, in Oren, & new, planned co- 
operative settlement (moshav) in the arid 
expanses of the Negev desert. 

Professor Weingrod begins his book by a 
brief account of the social and cultural life in 
the traditional Jewish quarters (тал) in 
Moroccan towns. This is followed by а dis- 
cussion of the general characteristics of the 
moshae system, in the light of the Zionist 
ideology of the ‘ return to the land’. Develop- 
ment and change in the fortunes of Oren are 
traced in three periods, marked by changing 
administrative policies initiated by the Jewish 
Agenoy's Settlement Department. During the 
first period, the village was organized as а 
plantation, with the land held collectively and 
the settlers working as wage-labourers. In the 
second period, from 1955 to 1960, land was 
divided among the settlers who began to farm 
as a producers’ co-operative. This proved to 
be the most difficult stage, when many of the 
settlera found farming hard and unrewarding. 
One factor contributing to this set-back was 
the rigid centralization of the credit system 
in the village. In the third phase this was 
changed when the credit system was indivi- 
dualized and less emphasis was placed on 
collective interdependence. Many of the 
settlers mastered the techniques of farming 
and the village became more autonomous. 

The most rmportant sociological finding of 
this study is the role which extended kinship 
relationships played in the social organization 
of the village. Success in farming was associ- 
ated with affiliation to a wide kinship group. 
At the begmning Oren was a community of 
unrelated persons, but soon it became a village 
in which most persons had kmship relation- 
ships with other members of'the village. Two 
large groups of kin, one consisting of 14 
related families, and the other of 10, formed 
the cores of two factions m the village. 
Kinsmen lived in the same street, co-operated 
in farming, sought entertainment with each 
other, and acted collectively in political con- 
texts. Each group constituted a co-operative 
unit, working together and poolmg ther 
labour resources. As the author puts it, these 
larger kin groups had ‘ built-in systems of co- 
operation’. Politically, the two large kinship 
groups controlled the village, with one or 
the other dominating the village committee 
at а time. This ‘ two-party system’ became 
permanent and gave the village a political 
stability lacking in other villages populated 
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by Moroccan immigrants who were not 
organized in kinship units. 

These kinship groupings m Oren were 
cultural contmuities from Morocco, but while 
in Morocco kısmen were dispersed and dis- 
organized, Israel conditions re-grouped them 
and revived the bonds between them. What 
18 more, these ‘ traditional ’ relationships fulfil 
new social functions within the contemporary 
social contexts in Israel. Revivals such as 
this of old forms of social organization ш 
response to modern settings have recently 
been reported for different parte of the 
world. 

Professor Weingrod writee without jargon 
and his book should be of great interest to 
sociologists and anthropologists. 


ABNER COHEN 


Н. W. Bamnmzy (ed): Indo-Scythian 
studies ; being Khotanese texts, Vol. 
ут. Prolexts to the book of Zambasta. 
xix, 463 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1967. £9. 


With the appearance of R. К. Emmerick’s 
edition and translation of The book of Zambasta 
(London, 1968) references to ‘E’, the editio 
princeps of this Khotanese poem on Buddhism 
by E. and M. Leumann, which they called 
Das mordarische (sakische) Lehrgedicht des 
Buddhismus (Lerpzig, 1938-6), will inevitably 
give way to 'Z'. Bridging the gap, Sir 
Harold Bailey gives in this prolexis а sub- 
stantial summary of the evidence for his 
findings on the vocabulary, based largely on 
bilingual or parallel texte, but also’ on con- 
textual and Iranian linguistic information. 
There are approximately 1,500 main entries 
and, although a relatively high proportion of 
the words treated are loans from Indian 
languages, Bailey’s avowed primary mterest 
is m the evidence provided for Iraman 
historical vocabulary. 

If a slight but genefal criticiam of the book 
can be offered, it is that Bailey has largely 
abandoned the use of punctuation and, though 
this leads to such felicities as ‘to out with 
preverbs', when combined with a somewhat 
Delphic style it makes an already obscure 
subject almost opaque at times. It would be 
folly for & non-specialist to dispute Bailey’s 
interpretations of Khotanese words when 
they are based solidly on the evidence of 
parallel texts, or when the suggested etymo- 
logies are well supported. At the other 
extreme many interpretations and etymologies 
offered here are rightly themselves expressed 
in conditional terms. It is only occasionally 
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in the middle area that the supporting evidence 
for an etymology need be questioned. 

A useful, and welcome, feature of the book 
is that it is well indexed and can conveniently 
be used as a reference work for the etymology 
of other Iranian languages than Khotanese. 
With this in mind the following additional 
evidence, especially from Chor(esmian), is 
offered, together with other suggestions and 
questions. 

15 ayinaa-: of. MPeT 'ywyng ‘manner, 
form’, Chor. Bzynk ‘ example’ < *abi-dai(a)- 
naka-. 

16 dysén-: read, Pahl. abzár 
abzür ‘ horse armour’. 

17 Grohau: it seems forced to connect 
Grahau ‘ assembly ' with 97 tcáramphá ‘ staff’, 
157 patdrah- ‘ place’, 267 barüh- ‘soar’, and 
other words, all from one base rah- < raf-. 

18 ávistai ' distracted’, Bogd. wyk (Vim., 
148) hardly evoke Skt. vis ‘ be active’, even 
‘serve’. 

19 deana- ‘ worthy’: add Chor. й. 

21 āska- ‘ antelope’: add Kurd. āsik, Chor. 
°з ‘ gazelle’. 

Gspar-: MPeT ‘wst here translates Sogd. 
pepryh ‘fix!’ (Henning, Sogdica, 18). 

22 Gspata: add Chor. hsf- ‘rest’, Aaf'dk 
‘oalm’; with MPeT Aspyd, this suggests a 
reduplicated stem < *ha-spé, also in the noun 
MPeT, Pahl. Aspyn. 

23 Ghus- ‘sweat’: add Chor. 'ze-. 

27 uysgani : Sogd. M, B yn- ' power, skill’, 
B ynkyn ‘brave’, do not come comfortably 
from a gan- ‘ *seize’. 

27%. uysgun-: add Chor. bywnd- ‘un- 

%08%ғ ‘belly’, '8r- 


cover ', nywnd- ' cover’. 

34 #ға-: add Chor. 

Bncyk ‘ stomach-binding (medicine) ’. 

40 karavita: what has NP pa-gah ‘early’ 
to do with Olr. kära- ? 

49 kuo'dysu: where is the much- quoted 
Pahl. Кий = Arm., NP (Bu'üri) kuš “side, 
flank ’, as opposed. to the common Pahl. kust, 
attested ? 

50 kuysa ‘ crooked’: 


‘tool’, zën- 


add Chor. "£z. 


5] küs- ‘seek’: add Chor. kwzy- ‘demand, 
seek ’. 
55f. ksav- ТЇ: add Chor. 'zy- ‘weep, 


mourn’ (Henning, 4M, NS, v, 1, 1955, 45.2), 
caus. "zyty-, with -w- enlargement. 

59 khassa ‘pleasant’: why gemination in 
‘Pahl. Aeai$, NP zvai(f)'! Correctly zwaf 
(BSY M), 148 s.v. nvàga. 

60 kAasta, 2nd para. : add Chor. 28- * pierce, 
wound’; 4th para., Pahl. *hiwandag ‘ill’ 
xad- ‘to wound’ seems forced. 

61 khaha ‘well’: ‘Pahl. АВ *xdz’, in fact 
*'phh (> Gr.Bd., 81.13 * ph’n!), ’phhykyh, for 
apayZtra-, is extremely doubtful. 

62 khira- ‘sad’: to Sogd. yyr'k ‘ M 
perhaps add Chor. zyr"w ‘ unskilled, dim 
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67 ggarkha ‘heavy’: add Chor. yrk. 

74 ggüna- 'colour':' add Chor. yw(n) 
© eolour ', ywnk F ‘hair’. 

75 ggüla-: ‘Pahl. GrBd 55° gabàn + Calm" 
18 to be read wénidn # аўт (so TD) ‘eye 
sight’. SGV, v, 75 gunb 15 probably to be 
read *dnb — damb ' shore, edge’. 

81f. cambule: add NP éamidan, Kurd. 
батат ‘curve, bend’, Chor. nknby., 'knby- 
“bend ', ’kfs- ‘ be bent’. 

85 ci II ‘lament’: Pahl. dy’ is to be 
read cyh’k = *déhag, of. cyh’n, DD, 23.2, 

cyhényk', KN (Antia, 52). 

88 gyamüne: the Pahl. dós£n ‘ adhesive 
(clay) °, quoted KT, ту, 90, 170, from Dk.M, 
521.9, is surely here ‘ glazed’ (though similar 
to a metal murror a glazed pot is too dark to 
reflect the man's image); уйтд.ра{зйа- = 
déséngar ' glazer ' suggests how jam ‘ beaker’ 
came to mean ‘ glass’ also. 

92 f. jseina-: on Pahl. génk, v. Henning, 
AM, NB, x, 2, 1963, 198.22; MPaT gydng = 
geénag < *gašna- under the influence of the 
sibilant (v. BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 23)? 

93 f. tcabalj- ‘scatter’: exclude the Sogd. 
examples, B fryd-ty, Chr. brzs- 
Ыта 1) '*throw, 
Br'y&-i ‘ shoot? = Osa. razsin < fra-*azk-. 

95 сата: в word ‘face’ from the meaning 
© covering ' needs some semantic support, and 

96 icarke: from ‘be lively, sport’ to 
‘ging’ likewise. 

98 -ictsde: 'sprinkle' and ‘drmk’ need 
more m common than 'hquid' for the 
connexion to be convincing. 

108 tione: read, Sogd. M Ритау, В tw'ntt. 

111 tsđsta-: add Chor. Ancy- ‘ rest’, caus. 
Ane’ wy-. 

112 thajst: Sogd. p8’nk ‘ calamity’ cannot 
be from 6ang- ií MPe/PaT pdngyn ‘ *un- 
fortunate’ is related, but this makes a con- 
nexion with MPaT wdng ‘distress’ < tang- 
possible. »8’nk may then be a loan-word from 
MPaT, on account of the -8-. . 

118 thauna-: where is ‘Pahl. tapastak’ 
found? For ‘NP іаразі’ read ‘аправа, 
tabasta’, v. Hubschmann, AG, 252. 

1181. dam-: the Sogd. examples are in 
confusion; read, B 8m’s- ‘ swell’, Chr. fim’-, 
/®т?- * blow’. m- does not occur. Add Pahl. 
dmynk' ‘ fan ? (Pahl. texts, 109.10). 

115 dara: NP darra requires OIr. *dar.na- 
(of. parr < *parna-, p. 192) ; v. Szemerényi, 
Sprache, xu, 2, 1966, 225, dar < *dholo- 
‘dale’. 

116 f. dalysu : add Chor. Siy- (&’žyd) ‘ load, 
inflict’, w52y- ‘strangle’, pass. wSzs-, 'ndžy- 
‘ fetter’. 

118 f. dimu: read, *da-‘to bind’. IE da(é) 
(Pok., 183) has no - in Ir. Av. daeman-, eto., 
are too closely connected with ‘eyes’ (of. 
Pashto lems, MPeT dym-bndyy *jugglery ', 
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MPe/PaT dym ‘face, visage’, 
Pahl. dém ?) to seem appropriate. 

121 durna ‘bow’: add Chor. 87k. 

7123 dyāna- : read, s.v. 2@уй, р. 90. 

124f. dyüli: for dab- add Chor. pró'g 
‘deception’, pr3’By- ‘ deceive’, pass. prófis-. 

126 drāiar: Pahl. *drā (passages in М. 
Molé, Légende de Zoroastre, s.v. apar drüian) 
is more likely QDM (for some Av. preverb) 
glt, with Nyberg, Manual (as yet untrans- 
lated) ‘descended’, cf. MPaT gr’y- ‘incline, 
glide down’, also Pahl. рау}, Dk.M, 803.5, 
‘is inclined, desires’, Pahl. эра, MX, ii, 
120 ‘declination, dip’; IE 2. g*el-, g*ie-, 


but where 


Pok., 471. 
129 f. naspüsie: MPaT pwwd = NP pod, 
Sogd. pwtyk- ‘skiff’? (Henning, Sogdica, 19) 


are scarcely < *paud-. 

132 nàáhune: add Chor. n'zk ' 
‘nail’. 

136f. nimana: exclude Bogd. В nym’n, 
nym’niyh < nam-, Henning, BBB, 92 on b 25. 

142 f. n&hd, end: read, NP nók, nói (Taj. 
nig, ИШ). For 'nauca supra’ read ' naukya 
infra’. Add Sogd., Chor. тоё ‘ tip’. 

144f. nyanei: add MPeT ngndn, ngn-, 
Chor. *nkn- ‘ bury’. 

148 лойза : exclude all the following—Av. 
vasayatdm and Pahl. gloss vās- аге both 
Waag’s reconstructions; Sogd. В ws- (frag. 
ш, 16 is the same as Р 3.226), w’s’y is < 102-8- 
‘ (start) to blow’ (Henning, BSOAS, хт, 3, 
1945, p. 481, n. #) = Chor. w’s-; Chr. 
phoysd’rt ів < ptwyd- ‘ offer’ ; Chor. wisid 
‘proclaim’ (Freiman) does not exist, w’syd 
being the frequent 3 sg. imperf. of wsy- ' put, 
place’ < awa-staya-;  Yayn. тайзі = baast, 
vayást ‘bleating’, cf. Munji bey-, Shughni 
bày- ' bellow, low’, Waxi wāy- ‘bleat’, eto. 
Only Oss. wasun, eto., remain. 

168 pamjs- ‘ wear’: add Chor. pomc-. NP 
pavmózian, alas, does not exist. 

156 f. patamara-: Pahl. patémar, Gr.Bd., 
180.18, Pahl. texts, 95.6, SGV, v, 62, also 
written PKDWN < Aram. 4/ qd ‘ charge, 
commission’, is ‘assignment, appomtment’ 
(read pdymar, as MPeT p'ygws ?) < *mar- in 
MPeT gwm'rdn. 

168 f. parrij-: why Pahl. réztan and rist ? 
(trizta- ів glossed réftag). Sogd. B p’rytyk, 
Dhy., 273, is not ‘ perishable’ but ‘false’, 
Chin. { wei. zrync-, zr'yb ‘to free’ < uz- 
-ranjaya-. Add Chor. pryc- ‘leave’, rycy- 
‘pour’. 

173 pagiute: Pahl. ptyst Gr.Bd., 5.15, 6.5, 
60.15 is ‘vow, promise’, not ‘attack’. 
Similarly piyst’k Gr.Bd., 233.5. Add Chor. 


claw’, n'zn 


'ghw- ‘to promise’, 'shw'k ‘promise’, bshw- 
‘deny’. A 
175 f. pahiys-: Khot. ttihiys- ‘rise (of 


wind)’ is supported by Chor. 'exyz- ‘ rise’. 
177 pada: the meaning ‘colour’ seems 
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unjustified. It is the peacock’s tail which 
enters into similes. 

183 parra: read, Bogd. B prn ‘feather’, 
1-LPW prv’k ‘ thousand-petalled °. Add Chor. 
pa ‘feather’, *pnk ‘leaf’, pl. ртс. 

186 pasa, end: Sogd. B np’yéty, М npz& 
* written" is not conneoted with MPeT 'wy& 
‘sealed’, which cannot be from pas- (> 
*-b(y)st). 

187 pasdya: Pahl. hamsdyag is surely from 
sdyag ‘shade’; a verbal form would have 
given *hassay-. hameayanikan is Bartholomae's 
misreading ; sak (AIW, s.v. snanta) < *sdyok 
is very doubtfal, and вйу- only Bartholomae’s 
reading of BKBH WN-. Al ns- derivatives 
are to be read wi-, as MPeT " wys'dn, шув'у- 
‘to rest’, wys'n ‘rest’ (Pahl. Ps. we'd., 
ws’ny). Add MPaT sy- ‘lie’. 

190 payà: for ‘Sogd. Chr.’ read ‘ Chor. 
Зу fat’. 

195 pīsai: Bogd. piywrk is unconnected 
with colour (Chin. $ ӘҢ teing hei is trans- 
lated by fw) and probably means ‘ *devour- 
ing’. 

204 püsiándd, and 214 phan- : Arm. patuhas 
< *paturhas < *patiwhras is insufficient proof 
of an Ir. form without -r-, of. Hübechmann, 
AG, s.vv. ahekan, mehekan, Sahastan, pah-, 
zoh. 

212 f. pruha : read, C Kurd. pifiláa ' aleet ’. 

217f. рМта: add Chor. p’nc(y) ‘dust, 
earth ’. 

222 batha: why Pahl. varttk, gurttk when 
disparate texts all have -yh ? 

231 bahoysani: why the meaning ‘ wares’ 
for *vahd-, instead of ‘trade, pricing’? Cf. 
Hitt. yaš- ‘ buy’, ueffta- ‘ price’, Pok., 1173. 

242 f. bilsahai : Pahl. ‘ vidart-vars’ is more 
likely ‘with parted hair’ < MPeT шус'”@ 


© separate, divide ’. 
251 burüvüüi: read, MPeT fhrwb- ‘to 
gather’ (BBB on 649), Pahl. Ahwpényh 


© gathering? Dk.M, 122.3. 

260 byaia, end: read rather, Sogd. has 
dy’, hke Arm. uf‘ memory’, < Av. ић-. 

260 f. bydnyau ‘ bridle’: add Chor. 'Bz'ny. 

262 f. byüva ‘owl’: read, Pahl. bwk', bwp, 
NP büf, büm, Jud.P bwy, Kurd. -bü, (Ar. 
büh(a) < Pers. *büh 1). 

282 mustu : add Chor. Cmt ' fist, punch ’, 
(тев * fistful, 

282 f. mür-, and 331 vimilva: read, Av. 
miva-, ava.mivimahi. Henning (BSOS, x, 2, 
1940, 509) seemed to imply a root тач-, mü- 
*to *harm', rather than 'move', in Pahl. 


müdag, MPaT "wmws-, prmwdn, prmwe-, 
ттт. 

984, 1. 7, and 285, I. 26: read, MPaT 
mwhrg'n. 


287 ysana- : Sogd. В ‘SCE znkw’ is nnkw, 
but cf. VJ znk-, Chr. zng. 
202 ysüyse: add Pahl. 282, Dk. M, 612.21, 
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Kurd. 24% ' & herb used for flavouring cheese ’, 
Pashto joz ‘ camel thorn’. 

292 f. ysan-: Sogd. B (SCE, 233) zyn'k, 
(VJ, 318, 968, T'SP) гуп”, гш” ‘ferocious’ 
cannot Бе an old fut. pass. part. (the only 
conceivable formation) from zyn-, zyt- = 
Yayn. zin-, zita ‘take away’. 

296 f. yet: add C Kurd. zūxāw ‘ pus’ (dw 
* water’). 

300 f. rraha-, end: 
‘*vehicle’ ? 

301 rrahamüna: Pahl. раўт raztak 16 
rather ridtag ‘ thread ’. 

303, end: add Chor. r& ‘true’, r&y- 
* believe ’. 

307 rrusa ‘barley’: read, Chor. rysy. 

308 f. rriind ‘ oil’: add Chor. ry*n. 

309 rründàtá : add Chor. rzn ‘light, dawn’, 
rany- ‘ to light’. 

310 rrüva : Pers. Ar. rü*ag ‘ plucked’ (во, 
v. B. Geiger, in Henning and Yarshater (ed.), 
A locust’s leg, 73) < rütaka- would come better 
under таев p. 328. 

310 f. rr&vasá ‘fox’: add Chor. rwbs F. 

314f. laysgürya: on NP rayza eto., see 
now J. Hamilton, BSOAS, xxxi, 2, 1908, 335, 
on Sogd. гугу < ОТЕ. gars < Chin. Aér-tsya. 

316 f. lastanu, end: for Krorain lasni, ete., 
‘gift’, MPeT d’&(y)n could have been men- 
tioned. Pahl. ristag (lystk') is ‘way, path, 
sect’, glossed Whm ‘manner, fashion’, and 
no textile; cf. Pahl. texts, 53.8, 90.15, SGV, 
xi, 83. 

329 vahafamce : 
supra. 

331 vümüva : v. 282 supra. 

397 ééaxévinà: seo now Henning, AION, 
SL, v1, 1965, 29—47. 


where is NP rur 


on борӣ. pó'nk, v. 112 


340 éfara-: m Pahl. simi = Bogd. synkt- 


‘ oleaster ° the -r- is probably genuine, of. 8 
Kurd. sirincik. 

346 skamu, end : Chor. pckb (Freiman, 9), 
*pickamb (ibid., 11) ‘ wall’ 18 not traceable, 
only pekb once ( Mug., 410.5) for pepk ‘ face’. 
‘wall’ is rb*n, (Mug., 81.3, 477.4, etc.) < Av. 
-darana-, Skt. dharana- ? 

349 svida ‘milk’. add Chor. zwfic(y). 

358 sarau ‘lion’: see now Henning, AION, 
SL, v1, 1965, 46 f. 

361 siye ‘ goose’: Sogd. B sych ia certainly 
also ‘ goose’, Chin. $8 o. 

365 suva’ ‘lungs’: read, Kurd, si, but N 
Kurd. baršöšk ‘ heartburn’, Hawr&mi 4049. 

369 айта: ' possibly < staxma- ', but 362, 
в.у. sira, timan- < *lazman- | 

370 staura: Pahl. only staff; at Gr Bd., 
124.7, TD, has sept, for stpt. 

373 f. spataa-, and 406 haspalgy-, haspás- : 
on MPeT ‘spyz-, ‘руу, Henning, BSOAS, 
xu, 1, 1947, 47, deserves mention. What has 
spaik- ‘ *exert to do with ‘ blossom, shme’ ? 

374 зуша ‘orphan’: why  "syaiva- ? 
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Rather *eaiva- ; add Kurd. s&i. From *sira-, 
Sogd. B sr'k. 

382 Aaits-: there seems to be confusion 
here between MPeT pryst’d, -yd ‘send’ < 
aš- and pryst- ‘serve’ < stà-, but both words 
have dialeot -st- < -#-. 

391 hamaydre: MPaT myhg’r = Pahl. 
inser. (KKZ, 2) mhyk’ly ‘harm, damage ’, not 
* vacillating ’. 

392 hamau : Pahl. ратат ів here ‘ measure, 
mean’; Gr.Bd., 136.7 reads wuzurg Jamag i 
würün pad dast dared, kë abarmihumb 7 pad- 
payman xwainend ‘ he holds a large vessel in 
his hand, which they call an abarnihumb 
of moderate size ', of. 63.14 abarnihumb i 
paymanig, an unspecified vessel glossed abzár-e 
+ Gn kar, edón gowénd ‘an instrument for that 
Job, so they say’. For јата, of. 108.4 ‘a 
vessel from which to create man’. 

397 f. hays- : in view of Av. gavüz-, navaza-, 
can MPeT ‘spzn be from *aspázana-, requiring 
в medial long vowel t 

406 f. haspalgy-, end: the meaning ' emis- 
sion of intelligence’ given to the base is 
rather unlikely, compared with simply ‘ bright’ 
to ‘ intelligent ’. 

haspás-, v. 373 supra. 

408 f. hàmuru, end: Sogd. fräwəğči ів more 
likely < *fraámusti-, of. NP dialect frwyš. 

411, I. 18: Chor. z'r- ів ‘ go, pass’ = NP 
gu$aXan, x'ry- == guéaranidan. 

412 hālar: for Sogd. ’yw ’r8kw, I ’r3wk, 
Chr. yw’rdg ‘ sincere’ the connexion with OP 
ardu- (Gershevitch, GMS, 8 154) is more con- 
vincing ; wysp'róyy also < Skt. viévatra (GMS, 
§ 440). 

415 hara-: why distinguish (КТ, ту, 04) 
MPeT хут, Pahl. 'yl, with *(A)ér, from MPaT 
ут, Arm. и, with ir ? Surely all, with hara- 
< rya-. 

416 haléta ‘spear’: add Chor. '&. 

420 hisyo: at least Kurd. fiz (во) ‘ cow- 
dung’ 18 much more likely < ray-, NP ridan, 
rim, eto. 

423 hurau: Henning, BSOAS, xvn, 3, 
1955, 603, referred to, disposes of andéak hur 
entirely ! 

425 f. huna- ‘sleep’: 
Hawr. warm. 

5 hünà ‘ blood’: add Chor. му. 

433, 1 3: read, Sogd. mrty(y). 

438, 1. 30, Bal. p‘déinday ‘human bemg’, 
unsupported by examples, is surely only a 
kenning, ‘the clothing-wearer’, from NP 
poganda. [Confirmed; the meaning ів ‘fop, 


add Chor. zwmr, 


dandy ’.] 

484 hvarandaa- ‘right hand’: Chor. 
zw'ndm is probably connected. 
e 437 hvaha- ‘broad’: read, Pahl., NP 


pahn; add Pashto plon, Chor. pün*k. 
hw ‘sweat’: add Chor. (")xy8. 
439, 1. 2: Chor. zw'A- ‘thresh’ < kvah-, 
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but mz'st ' grew tired, weak’ < 'z'a-, 'zw'dk, 
Sogd. zw't, MPaT wr’s- < hwü-s-. a'sb does 
not occur. 
441, ad P 226: read, Sogd. M pr Byyy..., 
BBB. 
D. М. MAOKENZIE 


Corpus inscriptionum tranicarum. Part 
Ir. Inscriptions of the Seleucid and 
Parthian period and of eastern Iran 
and Central Asia. Vol. v. Saka docu- 
ments, [edited] by Н. W. Batley. Text 
volume. viii, 129 pp., plate. London : 
Percy Lund, Humphries and Co. Ltd., 
1968. 90s. 


After the publication of nine splendid 
facsimile volumes, the Corpus snscriphonum 
iranicarum herewith presents the first of the 
text volumes planned to accompany them. 
This is the companion volume to all four 
facsimile volumes of Saka documents pre- 
viously published. (On vols. r-ur, London, 
1960-4, see I. Gershevitch, BSOAS, xxv, 2, 
1965, 464, and on vol. rv, London, 1967, see 
R.E.E., BSOAS, хххт, 1, 1908, 203.) In this 
volume Sir Harold Bailey provides trans- 
literated texte, English translations where 
possible, and a brief commentary. In the 
introduction he reminds readers of the 
formidable difficulties presented by the 
official documents but expresses the hope 
that the volume may serve to ‘introduce 
others to these difficult texts’. In fact he 
has provided a very important contribution 
to the study of these dooumente. The mere 
reading of the script would have daunted 
many. But here we have an attempt at 
interpretation that is the result of many 
years’ labour, based on a great variety of 
learning, including Indo-European and Iranian 
comparative linguistics, and the use of Chinese, 
Tibetan, and Turkish. Further advance may 
be made when specialists ш these disorplines 
are willing to lend their assistance, as can be 
seen from the contributions made already 
from the Chinese side by E. G. Pulleyblank 
and J. Hamilton. 

Plates тт and vr-vir (portfolio 1) contain 
texts from the Hedin Collection already 
known from the text, translation, and com- 
mentary in КТ, rv. Further improvementa 
are made here. 

p. 7: harydsaki 2 в 7-8 omitted from 
translation of document m. Document ni, 
1. 6, read ‘ before those men’. 1. 10, read 5 
for 3. 

р. 15: ad 4o, read КТ, ш, 89. 

р. 22, 1. 71: read vgjaysa (aa p. 31). 

p. 25, l. 6 from bottom: ‘may they 
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advance’ for askhajide (33), 3 pl. subj., 
rather than ‘have advanced ’. 

p. 25, 1. 8 from bottom: 42514 (36), loc. 
sg., can hardly be the subject. 

p. 26, para. 4: it is difficult to believe that 
brr@vg ш 56 is ‘ brother’ but brrgvai in 58 is 
* bright’. 

p. 27, para. 1: gacü dna daryai bisaga ve 
(73-4) has been omitted from the translation 
* in Sacii to the whole assembly of monks’. na 
hamyai seems aleo to have been omitted. In 
para. 3, bai’ysilfia padas (82) is ‘ bodM-path'. 
Read ' The érüvakas flee from that burning 
house’ (87-8). baka ‘amall’ is omitted from 
88: ‘the deva Buddhas send down from the 
cloud of meroy upon beings mercy great and 
small’. 

р. 28, 1. 14 from bottom: delete ' not’. 

р. 29: ad 6, read ‘herb’ for ‘ here’. 

p. 32: ad 132-3, read ' stay ' for ‘say’. 

p. 35, b3: read spaóafanüsh. Recto, 1. 2, 
read ‘difficult’ for ‘easy’. Verso, 1. 3, read 
* guard duty ' for ‘ sapafia (latchen 7)’. 

p. 36, a3: birgamdara omitted from the 
translation. 

р. 39, МТ i 5: read müri for mari and 
mira for mara. 

p. 40, Kha. ix 51 has been accidentally 
repeated between lines b2 and b3. 

р. 42, D v 4: the offical’s name Tturgasi 
has been omitted from the tr. parrve bl has 
also been omitted. 

p. 43: the statement concerning DR 01 
and 02 is in my opinion open to question. 

p. 44: on the TumBuq text Н. 149 add. 
121 note also the remark by W. Couvreur, 
Orientaha Gandensia, 1, 1964, p. 237, n. 8. 

p. 61: sage ' hundreds’ not ‘ years’. 

p. 52: the word a ‘I’ has dropped out of 
the text of Or. 6398, 1 at the beginning of 
1. 2. Or. 6393, 2, 1. 4, read kasta. Or. 6394, 1, 
І. 5, Ваай seems not to have been rendered ; 
1. 6, reads На for йа. 

p. 68 : Or. 6394, 2, 1. 2, read <va>ra for ra. 

p. 54: Or. 6395, 2, ll. 2-3, read samautidmda 
and thamga. Or. 6397, 1, 1. 4 read kadaka 
(last word), as the tr. also shows. The inter- 
pretation of toiirdedéa’ra as ‘a four year 
period ’ requires justification. 

p. 55, 1. 2: read pracaina. 

p. 56: first line, read 6 for 4 and in tr. 
line 4; 1. 8, read müfamyi. Or. 6400, 2, 3, 
1. 4, last word to be read Gta according to tr. 

pp. 60#.: the tr. of P 6538a scarcely 
differs from that given in AM, NS, xr 1, 
1964, 17 Е. But note that Hind is every- 
where rendered ‘ local ’ instead of ‘ powerful’. 
No explanation is given. 

p. 65: 1. 8, insert ‘from $аой , before ' to 
Kamoü'. The tr. of ЇЇ. 35-6 is doubtful. 

pp. 68-9: ll. 1-16 were translated by 
Bailey, BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 887-9. 
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р. 69: rras? pürjysa (18) is mysterious. 
Several words are omitted from the tr.: 
pajsüsg 22, bvaijeüda sūra 23-4, bisam 25, 
tevámda 27, Serkd 28. krradifia 26 18 translated 
‘rank’ without comment, but it needs 
explanation. 

p. 78: 1. 11, probably the last word is 
sāka as p. 104, a6; 1. 13, read hamarriyi ; 
1. 8 from bottom, start new sentence with 
“1°. tata ham- means ‘cannot travel’ 
(not ‘do not travel ’). 

p. 76: read MT o 0021. b contams Tibetan 
(see portfoho тп, plate гххп) and four un- 
read Khotanese aksaras (brra sa dam hau), 
which, however, convey nothing to me. MT 
a 1 0041.3, read samga for samsa. l. 4 from 
bottom, read ‘ one kiisa’ for ‘ five вита’. 

p. 77, МТ а 1 0044 al: deamdam omitted 
from tr. 

p. 78, MT a i 0045 að: read Aiyauda. 

р. 80, МТ 0489b : insert the word tta after 
vara. 

p. 81: ad MT o ii 0066, read КТ, v, 225. 

р. 82, MT а vi 0088 r4: anaváéa! ‘ oon- 
sidering * needs explanation. 

р. 83, MT o 0019.3: read koātte. Com- 
mentary on l. 5 ‘hays- to make’ seems 
defeotive. 

p. 88: the lines of MT i 16,1 appear to have 
been superimposed on one another m the 
photograph on plate Lxm (portfoho ш). A 
new plate is desirable. Ad MT i 16, 2 tr., 
l. 4, read 220. 

р. 89: the bad photograph on plate rnxiv 
(portfolio rrr) of MT a і 0094 is replaced by 
an improved photograph opposite p. 124. 

p. 91, 1. b: read rrühayi. gi! (4) must 
belong with dsiam. Hence begm a new 
sentence: ' At that time тб was the beginning 
of the month Rrahaja’. Plate сут (portfolio 
ш) at first sight appears to have a very poor 
photograph of MT b ii 0067a but it has 
simply been inverted. 

р. 92: the correct reference is to BSOS, 
vu, 4, 1987, 929. 

р. 93: the tr. of 1. 8 of MT a i 0039 has 
been omitted. 

р. 97, MT b i 00125, 1, is on plate гхуп 
(portfolio тп). 

p. 102: Kha. 00134, 2 bl, ıs in my view 
likely to contain aysimüna ‘by the mind’ 
rather than a new word mina ‘ dwelling- 
place’. 

p. 104: 1. 1, read КТ, m, 94. Ch. ii 001 al, 
read ysyada for ysüda. a4 does not contain 
Gvaysye, which according to Bailey, в ' BS 
avisia-, or Khot. ü-vüziya- Ü. In a4 we 
should read ni am và ysye, which resembles 
1. 3 ám và ni увуе. ЪЗ read biéa and insert the 
word jsdm before Ихи. 

р. 105: 1. 11, read satsāra. Tr., 1. 6, insert 
the word ‘not’ before ‘ difficult’. 
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pp. 110 f.: П. 24-120 were translated by 
Bailey, BSOAS, xu, 84, 1948, 616-24. 

р. 111, 1. 3 from bottom: rather ‘they do 
not lightly reject it’. 

р. 112: dva (101) has been omitted from 
the tr. pve (102) 18 not ‘ matured’ (despite 
the commentary on p. 113) but ‘I hear’. 

р. 114, last line, last word: read nisa. 

р. 116: 9, read parauvd. 12, insert vari 
before panavu. 16, read mutitasa. Tr. of 
document п: Aisyara (11) is 2 pl. and cannot 
therefore be rendered ‘they must come’. 
Second last line: better begin sentence with 
* Suddenly ’. 

p. 116: уй (16) is probably ‘ constantly ' 
(insert before ‘ maintain’). 

p.117: &idi: impossible etymology. 

р. 119: tiārja- (14) probably means ‘soft’ 
and is to be equated with StH 61, КТ, п, "I5, 
Uaurjd epithet of viyså ‘lotus’. 

р. 120: for Yu D&ha’-padi compare the 
similar personal name Yu Drreu-pada in 
P 4099.443, KBT, 135. 

p. 122: Dumaqu A4 3-4, müri ysamthadi 
has been omitted from the tr. On lyiba’ @та 
(8) see КТ, rv, 70. 

p. 123: the Chinese numerals seem to have 
gone astray. 

These are just a few notes assembled at 
random during my use of the volume. They 
are by no means exhaustive. Sir Harold 
Bailey says, ‘another ten years could easily 
be spent on such a volume as this ’—possibly 
а conservative estumate—but scholars will be 
grateful that instead of warting so long, he 
has taken yet в stage further the inter- 
pretation of Khotanese documents by publish- 
ing this important work now. 


B. E. EMMERICK 


А. B. M. HanrmULLAH: Descriptive 
catalogue of the Persian, Urdu and 
Arabic manuscripts in the Dacca 
University Library. (Dacca University 
Library Pubheation 1.) 2 vols. : [iv], 
xxi, 406 pp.; [1], vi, 407-566, 58 pp. 
Dacca: University Library, 1966-8. 
Rs. 25, 15. 


This is в revision by Professor Habibullah 
of the material left unpublished by the late 
Hakim Wahed Al, Oriental Cataloguer in the 
Library. It has been issued m two volumes, 
the second of which contams the indexes. 
Since printing began before the description of 
the manuscripts was finished, some items have 
been added at the end of the first volume to 
cover Manuscripts omitted for various reasons 
from the relevant sections already printed. 
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The preface contributed by Mr. M. Siddiq 
Khan gives an account of the collection which 
amounts to 20,000 manuscripts, including non- 
Islamic material. He mentions the lack of 
resources, the search for manuscripts all over 
East Pakistan since 1921, the generomty of 
private mdividuals, and the efforts made to 
prepare a catalogue of this rich collection 
which culminated in a SEATO grant made in 
1958 to defray the cost of publication. This 
proved to be insufficient so the University 
gave a supplementary grant and entrusted 
Professor Habibullah with the task. 

The two volumes contam detailed descrip- 
tions of 526 manuscripts. In the first volume, 
the earliest (No. 74), a copy of the Divan of 
Zahir Füryübi, is dated 902/1496. There is, 
however, an Arabio work entitled al- Mukhiasar 
which was transcribed in 850/1446 (No. 446 in 
Vol. п). 

Apart from six sixteenth-century manu- 
scripts and a few which date from the 
seventeenth century, the greater part of the 
collection belongs to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. It is unfortunate that 
they have nearly all suffered from the ever- 
present menace of insect damage. The manu- 
вогірів have been provided with a concordance 
giving their call-marks as well as the ‘ article- 
numbers’ under which they are described in 
the text. 

On р. viii of Vol. т the author has listed 
several works which are otherwise unknown, 
notably the Fuithat-t ‘Umar, a long versified 
account of the life of the Caliph ‘Umar by a 
certain Asaf (No. 17), э collection of anecdotes 
of a humorous character entitled Kitdb al- 
mazahik composed in 1123/1711-12 (No. 62), 
Khulágat al-hikmat, an anonymous treatise on 
Aristotelian metaphysics (the reference should 
be DU/395—not 375), the Magasid al-salskin, 
a unique Süflo tract written in 1140/1727 by 
Ziyaullah (No. 299), and lastly, a work on 
figh, the Tuhfat-+ Husain-Shahi which was 
compiled durmg the last years of the Sharqi 
dynasty of Jaunpur (No. 269). 

The Dacca collection contains several 
interesting works of lexicography—the rare 
Аай al-fuzala, one of the earliest Persian 
dictionaries written m India (No. 208), and a 
Persian abstract of the Sihah by Mu'in al-Din 
ibn Fathullah Rajgiri (No. 221). It 18 par- 
tioularly strong ш Persian adaptations of 
Indian romances. Among these ‘Azim’s 
poetical version of the Hir Ranjha (No. 140) 
was perhaps the most outstanding discovery. 
In addition to this, the collection abounds m 
early copies of Indo-Persian works and there 
are rarities such as the ShGh-Jahan-nama 
ascribed to Muhammad Zahid (No. 214) and 
a pamphlet (No. 264) dealing with such 
religious matters as the veneration of tombs. 
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It is in the form of 90 questions which some 
Mughal princes of Delhi put to Shah 
Muhammad Ishég in 1842. 

The poem Figh+ Hindi by ‘Abdi com- 
pleted in 1074/1663 which is found m a 
miscellany (No. 341) is an early example of 
rekhia which is certainly suitable for further 
study. 

The list of items of importance in the 
second volume includes the Urdu Divan (No. 
386) of an otherwise unknown poet named 
Khadim-i Mujmm which was completed in 
1796 (not 1696 as stated on p. i) and a poem 
on the Ms‘réj in Dakhani Urdu written in 
1090/1679 by Sayyid Bul&qi (No. 401). 

Of the five Arabio manuscripts which 
Professor Habibullah has selected as worthy 
of notice, we shall mention only No. 452, a 
dictionary of rare words in the Qur'àn and 
hadith by Muhammad Tahir ibn ‘Ali al- 
Siddiqi, and the Zain al-him (No. 473), a 
unique and anonymous commentary on the 
‘Arin aLitlm, a fourteenth-century treatise on 
ethics. 

Very few of the manuscripts are of any 
artistic mmportance. No. 156 is a sumptuous 
illuminated volume of sixteenth-century date 
while a copy of the third volume of the 
Ayin-+ Akbari contams a number of the usual 
coloured illustrataons found in this work (No. 
357). 

The lack of diacritical pomts and macrons 
may, in fairness to the author, be due to 
typographical difficulties. It 1s leas of a draw- 
back than one might expect, since the titles 
are always given in Arabic soript as well as 
in transliteration. The latter sometimes seems 
to reflect local pronunciation. It is otherwise 
not easy to account for such forms as Uruzi 
(р. 121) for “Агй®ї and ‘ gharabi’ (p. 285) for 
‘ gharbi’. Some improvement could have 
been made with transcriptions Шке ‘ Sifatul 
Азһедееп ’ (p. 93) which are reminiscent of 
those in early English books on India. On 
pp. 503-11 and 515-17 of the second volume, 
the page heading should read ‘ Theology and 
law ' instead of ‘ Lexicography and grammar ’. 

Dates of transcription are found in a 
variety of different eras. A few of those m 
the Bengali Samvat era (on pp. 53, 54, 154, 
168, 290, 296, and 324) have not been con- 
verted to ther А.р. equivalents by adding 
593. 

Up to now the reviewer has not been able 
to identify a Turkish version of the Qissa-yi 
Qazi va Duzd (given on p. 52) which is said 
to have been published in London in 1952. 

It is a pity that the author has often 
mentioned the older lithographs of several 
works instead of the new editions published 
not only in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent 
but also in Iran. For example, on p. 34, it 
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should be added that there is now a printed 
text of the Divan of Kamal-i Khujand (edited 
by Daulat&badi, and published at Tehran in 
1958). Similarly on p. 92 it might have been 
as well to molude the Madras edition of the 
Timür-nama of Hatifi. Perhaps these were 
not accessible at Dacos. 

Despite these few points, Professor Habi- 
bullah is to be congratulated on the thorough- 
ness with which he has carried out his work 
on the Catalogue. With its copious references 
and very full detail, ıt is among the best of 
its kind which has come from Pakistan so 
far, and it will certainly come to be regarded 
as a valuable bibliographical aid for the study 
of Indo-Perman literature. 


G. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 


МовттмЕв WHEELER: Flames over 
Persepolis : turning-point in history. 
180 pp. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, [1968]. 55s. 


The current decade has geen major additions 
to knowledge, for the archaeology of historical 
periods in ‘ Upper Asia’. Several can justly 
be characterized as spectacular, once their 
escape is achieved from the austere pages of 
learned journals. No one is better qualified to 
effect this timely liberation than Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, whose own share in the discoveries 
is well known. Here he gives а vigorous 
account of the main sites and their finds, 
following the march of Alexander the Great 
across the lands of Iran, Afghanistan, and the 
South Asian subcontinent. The excellent 
illustrations, 10 in colour, present the essential 
landscapes and antiquities, and besides there 
are valuable aerial photographs and ground- 
plans. All this is now readily accessible for 
the first time to an informed publi that will 
certainly include working archaeologists and 
their students. The effect of the discoveries 
has been gradual, but it has worked cumula- 
tively. A generation ago, Hellenistic Bactria, 
the legacy of Alexander, seemed no more than 
а mirage. To-day, thanks especially to the 
site of Ai Khanum (рр. 70—80), its stature can 
be estimated. For Sir Wiliam Tarn, whose 
Skill drew together the historical threads, 
ancient notices of Maurya rule in Afghanistan 
could be seen as no more than ‘a historical 
absurdity of unknown origin’. Yet truth can 
also seem strange, and the appearance at 
Qandahar of two Asoka inscriptions ın fluent 
Greek (one in Aramaio as well) switches the 
discussion from political frontiers to the 
manner of the Emperor’s contact with Greek 
culture. To make Greek prose of the Rook 
Edicta might have seemed an amusing sixth- 
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form exercise. Would Indology have guessed 
that such a translation was oanonical, and 
the result, with ite sensitrve understanding of 
both worlds, an addition worthy of classical 
literature ? At moments, as philosophy should, 
it speaks to all ages (pp. 60-1, with Sir 
Mortimer’s translation on p. 68) : 

xai pire davrods éxalt]ydaw pire т@у mélas 
éywow тєрї underds: kevóy yap éarw. ... 

"Hy Lwypnuéa xal éfyyguéva éxeer сора- 
Twy pupiddes бекатёутє xal dvaipéijoay dada 
pvpidĝes éka ка} oyeddy Gor тооойто: 
érededrnooy. .. . 
So it was that the Greeks, presenting them- 
selves in the East as ‘ philosopher-kings ', and 
afterwards, ш the case of Menander (p. 163) 
accepted as such, came face to face with the 
greatest of royal philosophers. Yet if on the 
banks of the Oxus the fortress of AI Khanum, 
its ancient name still an enigma, with ite 
Cormthian columns, agora, and statues—a 
fitting reward for 44 years of patient labour 
by the Délégation en Afghanistan—recerves in 
some ways the most prominent place, soon Sir 
Mortimer guides us on to Begram and ite 
treasures from Alexandria, to his own site of 
Pushkalavati, and to Taxila, Shishupalgarh, 
and Pataliputra. Every first-class story must 
have its sequel, and so 1t 18 with the tale of 
the Achaemenids, Alexander the Great, and 
Hellenistic Bactria. During the first century 
A.D. trousered and booted nomads tramped 
past the debris of the Hellenistic porticos. 
Like the Mughals after them, these Kushans 
were intelligent, and they understood the 
profit in what they saw. They could use the 
Greek script for writing the local dialect, 
the Macedonian calendar to date their reigns. 
Vast wealth could be derived from their 
secure grasp of the land-routes. Their greatest 
emperor, Kanishka Т, looms as large as any 
who came before or after. On the vexed 
problem of his date, Sir Mortimer cuts the 
cackle, and opts for the common-sense solu- 
tion of A.D. 128. The Gandhara school of art, 
which represents the flowering of Buddhism 
in this culture, presents some fascinating 
problems of cultural interchange. Once 1t was 
fashionable to argue whether its Hellenistic 
elements came by way of Iran or from Roman 
Alexandria. Now it becomes moreasingly 
obvious that both could be true, and since 
the two branches of Hellenistic art were twin 
sisters we cannot always hope to distinguish 
them, though lranian features, when they 
&ppear, tend to emphasize the land route. 
The details that have escaped Sir Mortimer's 
net are few. Perhaps the ‘ Heracles’ insorip- 
tion at Bisitin was dramatic enough to 
notice, with its desperate prayer for the last 
Seleucid commander in Media, on his way to 
a final reckoning with the Parthians. And its 
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date, 148 в.0., shows he had survived for а 
decade or more longer than once seemed 
possible. As usual, Sir Mortimer’s treatment 
is sound and clear, and we could wish for no 
better troduction to a field of research that 
will certainly have more to tell. 


A. D. Н. BIVAR 


Auton 8. DowwEgnLYy: The Russian 
conquest of Bashkiria, 1552-1740 : a 
case study im imperialism. (Yale 
Russian and East European Studies, 
7.) x, 214 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 
1968. $6 50, 58s. 


The conquest of Kazan in 1552 brought 
Russia into contact with the Bashlurs, a 
Turkish-speaking people of mixed descent, 
who inhabited the forest and steppe lands in 
the area of the southern Urals. Although 
Russia laid claim to the area in 1557, 1t was 
nearly 200 years before ahe made her control 
effective. In faot, no serious effort to do so 
was attempted before the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century. 

At that time а disorple of Peter the Great, 
I. K. Kirillov, launched a project for the 
extension of Russian control into Kazakhstan 
апа towards the Pamir and the Hindu Kush, 
with the objects of gaining access to alleged 
muneral deposite, opening trade with India, 
and reduemg the power of the Jungarians. 
The first essentia] element in this plan was 
the establishment of a fort at Orenburg. The 
Orenburg expedition of 1734-6 marked the 
beginning of the end for Bashkir independence. 
When the Bashkirs menaced the Russian line 
of communications with Orenburg, Russian 
power was turned against them and the forti- 
fied line of Orenburg, which had been intended 
as a spring-board for the movement into 
Central Asia, became, instead, the southern 
segment of the cirele which surrounded the 
Ваһ гв, and out them off from the Kazakhs 
to the south. The end of Kirillov’s project 
then was not the penetration of Turkistan, 
which was delayed for more than 100 years, 
but the conquest of the Bashkirs. 

This is the outline which is already familiar 
to readers of B. E. Nolde, La formation de 
l'empire russe. The greater part of Mr. 
Donnelly’s book, which 1s soundly based upon 
a careful study of printed Russian documents 
and secondary sources, consiste of an ampli- 
fication of this outline and a detailed study of 
the variations m Russian policy towards the 
Bashkirs under the direction of Kirillov and 
his two successors, Tatischev and Urusov. 
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He has algo some interesting information oon- 
cernng Russian relations with the Kazakhs, 
a useful chapter on the administration of the 
area, and a good bibliography. 

The conquest of the Bashkirs was notable 
for the extent of the opposition which the 
Russians met and Mr. Donnelly lays con- 
siderable stress on the brutahty with which it 
was suppressed. According to Russian returns 
about 17,000 Bashkirs were killed between 
1735 and 1740. The author hoped to be able 
to present а picture of what the conquest 
meant to the Bashkirs in human terms, but, 
inevitably, the nature of his sources hes led 
him into what is primarily an account of 
Russian policy, and Ње Bashlurs remain 
rather shadowy statistics. None the less thia 
18 a valuable book for the information which 
it contains about an important and neglected 
stage in the expansion of Russia in Asia. 


M. B. YAPP 


Horst JAEOKEL: Die Nordwestgrenze 
in der Verteidigung Indiens 1900- 
1908 und der Weg Englands zum 
russisch-bri&schen Abkommen von 
1907. (Beitrage zur Kolonial- und 
Überseegeschichte, Bd. 3.) 296 pp. 
Köln und Opladen: Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1968. DM 29. 


Good accounts of British policy in par- 
ticular areas, neighbourmg the North-West 
Frontier of British India, during the early 
part of the twentieth century, already exist. 
The value of Dr. Jaeckel’s new study 18 that 
it brings the discussion of policy towards each 
of the separate areas together, во as to produce 
в general view of the problem of the defence 
of India, as seen in London and Calcutta, and 
relates this to the negotiations for the 1907 
agreement with Russia. 

From this general view an interesting pattern 
emerges. In the early twentieth century the 
Indian government brought forward new pro- 
posals for the reorganization of the Indian 
army to meet the estimated hazards of 
internal and external foes. Before this period 
the government in London had few means of 
evaluating such proposals. Now, however, 
they were able to ask the Committee of 
Imperial Defence both for a military appreora- 
tion and for an opinion on the relation of the 
new proposals to the general demands on 
British military resources. The result of the 
inquiry was both appalling and deoisive. 
India was too expensive to defend. Balfour 
remarked: ‘though India was doubtless the 
brightest jewel in the imperial Crown, as well 
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48 an excellent customer for British goods, it 
is, from a strictly military pomt of view, 
nothing but a weakness. Were India success- 
fully invaded, the moral loss would be in- 
ealoulable, the material loss would be important 
—but the burden of British taxation would 
undergo a most notable diminution’ (quoted 
p. 97). Far from the army ш India consti- 
tuting a ' hidden army ’, available for Imperial 
needs, Kitchener wanted not only this force 
for India but a substantial reserve to be kept 
ready in England as well. Man-power needs 
threatened not only to swallow up the BEF 
but to force the introduction of universal 
multtary service. Indian defence demands thus 
not only imposed an intolerable burden of 
expense but also severe limitations on Britain’s 
drplomatic role in Europe. Ав the author 
remarks: ‘Es war klar, dass England niemals 
auf dem europaischen Festland mit einer 
Armee auftreten konnte, wenn ea zur gelben 
Zeit Indien gegen Russland m Asien zu 
verteidigen hatte ’ (p. 44). 

The same motif of seourity through inde- 
pendent power, which dominated the military 
proposals of the Indian government, charao- 
terized also ita political demands. These 
simed at establishing British power im all 
neighbouring areas and excluding that of 
Russia. Again the CID was asked for an 
appraisal and again the estimated conse 
quences caused the British government to say 
no. Over one issue Curzon wrote bitterly, 
‘I shall myself, during the short remainder of 
my time in India, take no initiative about 
Seistan or any other of the other matters in 
which His Majesty's Government are content 
to accept the views from the Defence Com- 
mittee in preference to the Government of 
India’ (quoted sic p. 122). 

It would seem apparent that the evaluation 
of Indian defence coste in these years was an 
important element in the decision that, вое 
India could not be defended, an agreement 
must be sought with Russia. The remainder 
of Dr. Jaeckel's book traces the course of the 
negotiations in relation to Persia and Afghani- 
stan. The Indian government was the most 
steadfast opponent of the agreement. But 
with the exception of the refusal to admit 
Russia’s demand for consultation over Afghani- 
stan, when, m any case, Morley shared the 
fears of Minto, and even, for the only time, 
contemplated the failure of the negotiations, 
the Indian government’s views were largely 
disregarded. None the less Dr. Jaeokel 
contends that, in the negotiations, no point 
of substance was surrendered, whose sur- 
render had not been contemplated years 
before. The reduction of the Russian threat 
(although the Indian government did not 
beheve it was reduced) enabled Morley to 
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contain military expenditure in India within 
moderate bounds in the next few years. 

Dr. Jaeokel's treatment of these problems, 
based principally on a wide use of private 
papers, supplemented by selective reference 
to official documents, is restrained and 
scholarly. Perhaps, however, he is too re- 
strained. He does not consider how much of 
this was pure bluff. Did Curzon and his 
colleagues believe their own estimates of 
India’s political and military needs or were 
they not adopting the time-honoured bazaar 
oustom of asking for twice what they expected 
to get? And when the British government 
said the price was too high did they really 
expeot that it would ever be necessary to pay 
it? Certainly they always rated the danger 
from Russia much lower than the Indian 
government professed to do. Finally in the 
negotiations which led up to the 1907 agree- 
ment, both sides may well have found it 
useful to exaggerate the independence and 
aggressiveness of their respective extremista— 
the government of India and the military 
groups in Russia—in order to win concessions 
while stil professing their own moderation 
and anxiety to please. It would not have 
been a new tactic in the history of Anglo- 
Russian negotiations. 

M. E. YAPP 


Leon SumuELIAN (tr.): Apples of 
immortality: folktales of Armenia. 
(Unesco Collection of Representative 
Works, Series of Translations from 
the Literature of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.) 319 pp. Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1968. 45s. 


During recent years, there has been intensi- 
fied research ш many countries into the 
folk-tale, as an important branch of com- 
parative literature, of ethnography, and of 
popular mythology. In Russia, where the 
Slavophiles had earlier concentrated on the 
ideas of а ‘national spirit’ and a ‘ popular 
soul’, evinced through the medium of the 
folk-tale, we now have a whole school of 
Soviet folk-lore, with Lenin as one of the 
central folk heroes. 

During the nineteenth century, Benfey 
expounded his theory of the mutual borrow- 
ing of themes, in an attempt to determme the 
place of origin of all folk-tales. Ho maintained 
that India was their homeland, and that from 
there all tales migrated westwards shortly 
after the death of Buddha, reaching Western 
Europe by way of Byzantium and Eastern 
Europe through the invasions of the Mongols. 
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However, the British school of anthropology, 
represented chiefly by Tylor, Andrew Lang, 
and Frazer discarded the posmbility of mutual 
influence, and stated that primitive peoples, 
wherever they may be found, display a level 
of culture, customs, and beliefs which has 
almost identical manifestations. Frazer, in 
particular, examined the nature of magio, 
which 18 a basio ingredient of all folk-talea 
and plays a central part in the beliefs of 
primitive peoples; he placed the oonsoious- 
ness that ıs dommated by magic at one end 
of the human evolutionary scale, and that 
dominated by science at the other. 

Some of the conclusions of the British 
school were later taken up by Jung, and 
incorporated into his theory of archetypes. 
These Jung saw as the basic components of 
man’s psyche that are passed on through 
successive generations, hke the physical struc- 
ture of the body. The archetypes are seen to 
refleot the unconscious, that 18 to say, the level 
of типа common to all men, which manifests 
itself in recurring stereotype patterns of 
thought, emotions, and dreams. Specifically, 
myths and folk-tales featuring a central hero 
&nd his quest are viewed by this school of 
thought as examples of the outward projection 
of universal archetypes. 

On a more down-to-earth level, folk-tales 
are a source of entertamment, as well as of 
much authentico information about domestic 
habits, national psychology, and popular 
superstition. Now that the machine age is 
taking toll of traditional cultures everywhere, 
the recording of folk-tales is an urgent 
and important task. Nowhere is this more 
true than in Armenia, where most of the 
autochthonous population of the western 
provinces was exterminated two generations 
ago, and where in the Soviet Armenian Repub- 
lic, industrialization, science, and education 
are rapidly modifymg ancient ways of hfe 
in accordance with modern social patterns. 

Professor Surmelian’s collection of Arme- 
nian folk-tales is valuable from all these points 
of view. Many of the talea collected їп this 
volume were taken down from the lips of 
unlettered peasants, almost beneath the 
shadow of Mount Ararat. The reader is 
carried away to в luminous wonder-world of 
hours and peris, of ravishing beauties, and 
gallant knights riding their fiery horses to а 
land of enchantment beyond our mortal 
existence. We have evidence of an attempt 
to escape from the drab and poverty-stricken 
reality of peasant life into а fairy-tale world, 
with its echoes of the heroic days of Armenia 
under Tigranes the Great, in the epoch of 
Pompey and Julius Caesar. 

From the view-point of comparative 
literature, these Armenian tales present 
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many interesting features. There is a local 
Armenian variant of the Cinderella story, 
which features in Professor Surmelian’s 
collection as No. 8, ‘The red cow’. Thanks 
to the recent notable researches of Miss 
Maria-Gabriele Wosien, of the University of 
London, 1 18 possible to identify a number 
of motifs which also occur in Russian folk- 
tales, notably the collection first published in 
Moscow by A. N. Afanas'ev between 1861 
and 1863. 

It may be of interest to list a few instances 
where the Armenian folk-tales contam motifs 
and episodes closely paralleled in Russian 
tales. In the first story, ‘Apples of immor- 
tality’, the heroine tells the hero io out off 
all the heads of the Forty-headed monster at 
& single blow. She warns him: ‘ When the 
dev says, “Strike me again," don’t! The 
dev will revive if you strike him agam’. 
Precisely similar advice is given to the hero, 
Ivan-Tsarevich, in a Russian tale entitled, 
‘The three teardoms, copper, silver and 
golden ',! where the Tsaritea tells hum how to 
vanquish the Whirlwind monster: ‘Then 
seize his sword and with one stroke out off 
lus head. As soon as you have done this 
there will be shouts from behind you: “ Cut 
again, cut again!” But my son, do not do 
that! Instead answer: “The hand of в 
bogatyr’ does not strike twice, it hits well 
the first time |" 

The Armenian story, ‘The bird-peri' 
(Surmelian, No. 6), is nothing but а more 
elaborate version of the Russian tale of ‘ The 
firebird and Voasilisa-Tsarevna’.? In both 
tales, the hero gets into trouble by pioking 
up а feather as brilliant as the sun, against the 
advice of his wise horse. The hero presents 
the feather to the king, who orders him to 
produce the entire bird; this episode is 
virtually identical in both Russian and 
Armenian versions. Eventually, the monarch 
tells the hero to go m search of the king’s 
chosen bride, who in each case falls in love 
with the hero, rather than with the king. In 
both stories, the king is boiled to death m a 
scalding bath, into which he plunges in the 
hope of regainmg his youth and good looks; 
then the prmoess marries the hero and lives 
happily ever after. 

In the tale of the Hunter's Son (Surmelian, 
No. 13), we encounter the Man-Who-Was- 
Always-Hungry and the River-Drinker, gifted 
with phenomenal appetites for food and drink 
respectively. These characters are also old 
friends from the Rusman folk-tale world; 
for example, they occur as ‘ Eat-All’ and 


1 Afanas’ev collection, ed. Propp, 1, 231-9, 
No. 129. 
з ibid., т, 424-6, No. 169. 
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‘Drink-All’ in the Russian story of Ivan- 
Bykovich, the cow’s son* In both Armenian 
and Russian stories, these characters with 
gargantuan appetites save the hero from dis- 
grace or worse, when he 18 given the task of 
demolishing fabulous quantities of meat and 
drink. 

Buch examples could be multiplied. Pro- 
fessor Burmelian has refrained from comment- 
ing on them— indeed, references to Russia and 
Russian culture are extremely scanty through- 
out this volume. Most of the Armenian tales 
were recorded between 50 and 90 years ago, 
some of them in Turkish Armenia, where any 
contact with Russian folk-lore is highly 
unlikely. Eastern Armenia, on the other 
hand, was ocoupied by Russia from 1828 
onwards. Whether the Armenian stories pene- 
trated into Russia through the medium of 
Armenian colonies established there from the 
Middle Ages onwards, or whether Russian 
motifs were brought to Armenia by Russian 
colonists during the nmeteenth century, is an 
interesting theme for speculation. Whatever 
the conclusion, there is no doubt that Professor 
Surmelian has given us a volume of stories 
which are beautifully adapted and translated, 
and provide authentic msight into the ways 
and beliefs of the Armenian people. 


D. M. LANG 


Frangois Gros (ed. and tr): Le 
Paripatel. (Publications de l'Institut 
Frangais d'Indologie, No. 35.) [vi], 
lxiii, 322, 2 pp. Pondichéry : Institut 
Francais d'Indologie, 1968. 


One of the more felicitous outcomes of the 
period of European power in India is that, in 
Pondichéry, there exists the Institut Frangais 
d'Indologie. As а result of the eminently 
civilized solution to the position of Pondichéry 
and Karaikal, Tamil Nad now boasts one of 
the best research institutes in the whole of 
South India, the publications of which are 
widening contmually the horizons of Tamil 
scholarship. 

One of the most interesting of the Tamil 
‘Hight anthologies’ is Parspatal. By reason 
of the relative sophistication of its diction and 
verse-forms it seems to embody later material 
than the other seven and it is unique among 
them in moludmg religious poetry, praising 
Visnu and Skanda, in the body of the an- 
thology. As extent, ite poems are fortunately 
accompanied by an ancient commentary by 
Parimelalakar. We are indeed lucky that 
Dr. François Gros has chosen to edit Paripatal. 


+ ibid., 1, 278-86, No. 137. 
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In spite of his modest assertion 1n the foreword. 
that his edition 1s not mtended to supplant 
that of Dr. U. V. Caéminat’aryar, sit will yet 
serve as а standard work on Éttuitókas studies 
for many years and will stimulate interest in 
early Tamil poetry both in Tamil Nad and ın 
the world at large. 

Dr. Gros provides a most valuable and 
scholarly introduction (pp. 1-lviri) in which he 
rightly stresses that ancient Tamil literature 
cannot be regarded as a manifestation of the 
Dravidian genius (р. i).  Paripátal is an 
instance of pur&nio influence on Old Tamil 
thet has survived, albeit in a mutilated 
condition. 

The editor discusses in detail the Sanskrit 
loan-words in Paripatal and the date thereof. 
The importance of Maturai and the Vaikai 
river on which it stands are discussed; this 
river, ав Vaiyai, forms the third of the 
principal subjects of Pari. poems. Dr. Gros 
points out that the river is idealized poetically, 
but shows that both the author of Takkayaka- 
pparani and Paraticoti were aware that the 
Vaikai does not enter the sea (p. xxx). He 
discusses whether the name is connected with 
Skt. vegavati or vaiháyasi. He has a valuable 
section on the erotic and reoreative connexions 
of the Vaiyai poems. The most important 
part of the introduction is taken up by & 
discussion of Сбууе] (Skanda) and Tirum&l 
(Visnu) and the relationship between these 
deities in Pari. and in the puránas and epics 
(see рр. xxxwviii-Ivii). 

Dr. Gros happily commences his text and 
translations with a poem in praise of Skanda 
found m two commentaries to сй. 152 of the 
Céyyuliyal of Tédlkippiyam, Pérulatikdram. 
He is most likely correct in suggesting that 
this poem may have belonged to Pari. His 
reconstruction (notes, pp. 168-9) of the 
Arakam of Pan 1, ll. 14-95, is brilliant; 
this portion survived m a mutilated state 
showing nether line-divisions пог рий 
(virdéma), and not even Dr. Caminat’aiyar 
had attempted to unravel it (see his edition 
of Pari., Madras, Kabir Press, 1948, p. 3 and 
note). 

Throughout his edition, Dr. Gros tresta 
Katarulvalitu, the first item m the colophons 
that accompany poems in praise of Skanda 
and Vispu as an exclamation rather than a 
note, and translates this ‘Gloire à Dieu!’. 
This seems unlikely; whoever added the 
colophons may have added  Katavuleülttu 
before the three items that all colophons con- 
tain (authorship, authorship of the musio, 
pan) to emphasize that these were mdeed 
religious poems unlike the others that praise 
the Vaiyai river. 

Rather than adopt а strict verse form or 
simply having recourse to prose, Dr. Gros, 
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in his translations, has generally used a four- 
ictus line that echoes successfully the four-cir 
lmes of the omgmal. This is particularly 
striking, for example, in the beautiful passage 
in Par. 3, ll. 63-8, wherein the immanence 
of Tirumél is described : 
fiyinul Штам püvinu питам 
kalliyun maniyuni сми vaymaini 
атайыи Janpuni marativaun mainitun? 
vetaitu marani pitattu тайин 
véficuta туит tinkaju laliyuni 
anasituni yanaitinuf реци... 
which he translates : 
‘Dans le feu, Tu es l'ardeur; dans la fleur, 
Tu ев Ia senteur ; 
Dans les pierres, Tu ев le brillant ; dans les 
mote, Tu es la vérité ; 


Dans la vertu, Tu es l'amour; dans le 
valeur, Tu ea la force ; 
Dans les veda, Tu ев l’arcane; dans les 


éléments, Tu ев le primordial ; 
Dans le soleil ardent, Tu es l'éclat ; dans la 
June, Tu es la douceur 
Tu es tout cela, et dans tout cela Tu es 
Геввепое ...’ (p. 14). 
рр. 107-309 contain copious notes, and 
there is a comprehensive bibliography. The 
whole work is very well printed, and & most 
attractive Tamil fount has been used. Dr. 
Gros places the world of Tamil scholarahip in 
his debt by this magnificent publication. 


J. В. MARE 


Jean FiLLIOZAT (ed. and tr): Un 
catéchisme tamoul du xvie siècle en 
lettres latines. (Publications de lIn- 
stitut Français d'Indologie, No. 33.) 
fi], ix, 64 pp., 2 plates. Pondichéry : 
Institut Frangais d'Indologie, 1967. 
This is an edition of a catechism, Сайла 

em tamul, by Vicente de Nazareth, Jorge 

Carvalho, and Thome da Cruz that was 

pubhshed in Lisbon in 1554. Profeesor 

Filliozat offers material of great interest not 

only to the historian of missions in India 

but to the phoneticran and hnguist. 

It has always seemed strange, m view of 
the comparative wealth of romanized material 
from Central and South America that dates 
from this period, that the Portuguese did not 
apparently produce а like quantity from the 
East Indies. One recalls that, despite the 
destructive nature of the Spanish conquests 
of Mexico and Peru, there were produced m 
the former codices with romanized Nahuatl 
texts such as the Lienzo de Tlaxcala (? 1550) 
and word-lists such as the Vocabulario en 
lengua castellana y mexicana of Alonso de 
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Molina (Mexico, 1571). The same author 
produced а catechism in Nahuatl and Spanish 
їп 1665. In the case of Peru, there was the 
Lexicon y vocabulario de la lengua general del 
Perá by Fray Domingo de Santo Tomás 
(Valladolid, 1560). While doubtless the faot 
that these languages possessed no script was 
a strong incentive to romanization, the 
difficulties in the sixteenth century of printing 
languages of South and South East Asia in 
their own scripts should be taken mto account. 
In his introduction (p. ii), Professor Filliozat 
justifiably makes the olaum that this catechism 
is not only the first Tamil printed work—albeit 
in transliteration—but also the first trans- 
lation into Tamil of a European work. It 
could also be added that the catechism is one 
of the earliest examples of a running text ш 
an Indian language to be transliterated іо a 
Western вегірь. The editor rightly stresses 
that the catechism preserves Айтат! 
usage of the sixteenth century, & fact of the 
greatest interest to the historian of the 
language. Use of the popular dialect was 
necessary to enable missionaries to reach the 
most uneducated of their converts; the 
transliterated text was presumably meant for 
learning by heart or reading out to them, 
since they would not have been able to read 
Tamil in ita own or in any other script. 

Thus, the catechism also represents a very 
early attempt at a phonetic transcription, 
albeit rather inconsistent at times. It is 
preceded by в foreword in Portuguese con- 
taming some remarks about Tamil and its 
phonology that show the authors to have 
been aware that there were sounds in Tamil 
that could not satisfactorily be written with 
roman characters: ' Le tamoul est & barbare 
que certains mots ne peuvent pas étre 
prononcés à l'aide des caractères latins ...’ 
(introduction, p. i, Filliozat tr.) In view of 
the interest of such remarks, ıt would have 
been worthwhile to have the entire Portu- 
guese ‘ Prologo? included in Professor Fillio- 
zat’s work, mstead of excerpts m translation 
such as that contammg the above. 

The editor’s introduction oloses with a 
soheme of the transliteration. Certain of its 
features, such as the use of с or qu for the 
voiceless velar stop & aie to be expected, 
but it 18 of interest to note that the retroflex 
stop È was represented mtervocalioally by ғ, 
and that the retroflex lateral |р) was roman- 
ized as І or H (not M). That ap 5 was not 
recognized ав homorganic with these sounds 
is clear from the use of z to represent 1t, no 
more precisely than the English sh in the 
Marlborough handbooks of much later days. 

There follow two plates of pp. 19 and 20 
of the Carhiha. They show olearly the 
interesting arrangement whereby the middle 
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of each set of three lines, printed in larger 
characters, represents the Tamil romanized 
text ; above it, in much smaller letters, is one 
that gives Portuguese word-for-word equi- 
valents (in the style of the JAnguistwe Survey 
of India example passages) and a line below 
in medium sized letters giving the Portuguese 

version in normal order (cf. introduction, p. 1). 
The text is represented on pp. 1—44, each 

spread featuring the original romanized form 

with a Tamul-sorrpt version underneath on the 
left-hand page, while on the right 1s a normal- 

ized Tamil version in transliteration with a 

word-for-word French version underneath. It 

is followed by в French translation (pp. 46— 

52). One wonders why the Portuguese version 

was omitted altogether, and why the normal- 

ized Tamil version was not printed in Tamil 
characters, and what was the point of giving 

a French word-for-word version of this latter 

rather than of the origmal. It is a pity that 

only on the two plates do we catch sight of 
the Portuguese word-for-word version that 

represents so early an attempt to convey ш 

a European language the different order of the 

sentences of a non-Indo-European language. 

In the text, a brief catechism 18 followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary, Apostles’ 
Creed, Salve Regina, the Apostles’ Creed in a 
version wherein the 12 articles of faith are 
each ascribed to one apostle, 14 articles of 
faith, the Ten Commandments, and a further 
longer catechism. Two matters in this 
material may be commented upon, since the 
editor confines himself almost entirely to the 
language and romanization thereof. In the 
Lord's Prayer (see pp. 4 and 5) appears : 

Engallaré apàm nalddorum: curucrà apart 

engalcu | inddu | tta. 

Professor Filliozat gives ав normal Tamil : 
enka]juiaiya üppam nalóRum  kotukkyRa 
appati enkalukku iN Ru tà, 

and his translation (p. 46) of this Ime ів: 

* Donne nous aujourd'hui notre pam comme 

il est donné chaque jour ’. 

This 18 much nearer the ambiguity present in 

the English ‘ daily ' that is, however, explained 

as ‘sufficient for the day ’ following : 

tov dprov Adv róv ётойоюу 805 uiv ofpepor 

and, again, it would have been mteresting to 

seo the Portuguese version. 

The other matter of interest 18 the ascribing 
of the 12 articles one by one to each apostle 
(see pp. 14-17) whieh Professor Filliozat 
heads simply Credo des Apétres, a title that 
properly belongs to the Creed on pp. 5-6 that 
he entitles Credo. The tradition that this 
Creed, which is included in the Book of 
Common Prayer, was composed by the 
apostles goes back to St. Ambrose (tom. тї, 
serm. 38), but the asoribing of each article to 
& particular apostle seems to date from St. 
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Augustme. Only in the name of this Creed 
does the tradition connectmg 16 with the 
apostles survive m orthodox teaching; it 
serves to distinguish it from the longer Nicene 
Creed. It is worth noting that, in the Tamil 
version of the Cartilha, the order of the 
apostles, though not of the articles of the 
Creed, is different from that attributed to St. 
Augustine: while the latter credited St. 
John with ‘Maker of heaven and earth’ the 
Tamil version, in Professor Filliozat’s trans- 
lation, p. 48, ascribes to him ‘la croyance eet 
en lui qui, devenu embryon par la gráce du 
Samt-Esprit, а pris naissance en la Vierge 
Marie’. 

The editor notes a number of interesting 
Tamil forms (pp. 54-62), confirming his view 
of the close connexion with spoken Tamil of 
the Cartilha. He also singles out a number of 
unusual features of the transcription. 

This is altogether а most fascinating and 
valuable publication, and Professor Filliozat 
deserves our grateful thanks for editing this 
text. One can but hope that a second edition 
that includes the Portuguese text and 
* Prologo ' will appear in due course. 


J. B. MARR 


Sir PEROIVAL Garrriras: The history 
of the Indian tea industry. xii, 730 pp., 
24 plates. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, [1967]. £8 8s. 


Sir Percrval Griffiths is no stranger to the 
field of Indian studies. His two introductory 
books on the history of Britein's connexions 
with India are well known to students of 
Indian history. He has now given us what 
&ppears to be his major work. Despite the 
importance of tea as one of India’s major 
exports, the Indian tea industry has notably 
lacked a general history  covermg the 
period from its inception to the present day. 
This deficiency is amply corrected by this 
long, expensive, and superbly produced book. 

There are 44 chapters altogether in the book, 
arranged in 11 sections, and the illustrations 
run to 57 photographs. The first three sections 
deal with the general historical background, 
the developments in production and consump- 
tion of Indian tea between 1840 and 1960, 
and the problem of labour recruitment and 
welfare. Seotions 4 and 5 describe the state 
of scientific research and technical develop- 
ments. The subsequent six sections deal with 
such miscellaneous topics as organization and 
finance, taxation, market expansion propa- 
ganda, transport, sale and marketing, and 
the role played by the tea plantations in the 
second World War. 


` 
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The Indian tea mdustry was a typical 
colonial venture. It was financed mainly by 
British capital, and catered for markets which 
were at first exclusively outside the country 
of production. British investments in India 
were typically of the portfolio type. But the 
tea plantations were an exception, and one 
of the few examples of direot business invest- 
ments based on British entrepreneurial and 
technological akill. The Indian tea industry 
was part of the same economic system which 
led to the rapid development of, to give only 
a few examples, the Australian and South 
African mineral industries and later rubber 
and tm in Malaya. Increasing industrialization 
Imked with a rise in personal income and 
consumption was the trigger mechanism 
shared by each of these primary industries. 
But the origin of the tea plantations in India 
had a slightly different background. Tea was 
a commodity for which there was already an 
established market in Europe and America. 
In the light of this fact it is not difficult to 
explain why the tea industry was the first to 
attract direct British participation. Entre- 
preneurs even with a high propensity for 
risk-taking do not bke to operate in an 
information vacuum. In the nineteenth 
century direct experience and rule of thumb 
took the place now occupied by market 
research techniques; consequently, demand- 
led growth was of major importance. Indian 
tea is a classic case of import substitution, 
although carried out within the sphere of but 
outmde the metropohtan country. It was the 
nineteenth-century parallel to Adam Smith’s 
earlier example of international migration of 
capital and skull, the West Indian sugar 
plantations. 

Until the second half of the nineteenth 
century China had held a virtual monopoly 
in the supplies of tea. But in the 1830's 
strains began to appear m the West’s political 
and commercial relations with China, mainly 
as a result of the onslaught made by the 
British opium traders on China's self-centred 
policy. In view of the general popularity of 
tea and the prevailmg uncertainties in the 
trade with China, it seemed prudent to look 
for alternative sources of supplies. India 
provided an obvious choice and the discovery 
of indigenous tea plants in Assam convinced 
both the East India Company and British 
businessmen that tea could be grown com- 
mercially in the subcontinent. The first 
private tea company was formed in 1839 
and began operation m the early 1840’s. The 
early years of the industry, however, were 
beset with many difficulties. Exaggerated 
expectation of profit and a quick turn-over 
of capital was one, leading to the appearance 
of mushroom companies which collapsed with 
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the first financial crisis. A more serious diffi- 
culty was the chronic shortage of labour. The 
tea plantations were mostly situated in sparsely 
populated areas and required the olearing of 
primary jungle. Labour had to be trans- 
ported expensively over long distances mto 
areas where there were few facilities for 
communal social welfare. Under the circum- 
stances, it was not surprising that high 
mortality rates and ill-treatment of labour 
formed a chronic theme of the various govern- 
ment inquiries on labour conditions in the tea 
plantations, which gave the industry in the 
earlier years an evil reputation. However, 
what does appear surprising 1s the relative 
ease with which the tea industry established 
itaelf in India agamst a superior competitor. 
By the end of the nineteenth century India 
was not only the main supplier of tea m the 
world market, but tea was a major earner 
of foreign exchange for Indis. 

Sir Perorval Griffiths’s treatment of the 
subject is mainly descriptive and narrative. 
The most obvious oriticigm of the book, at 
least for an academic audience, is the complete 
absence of any reference to sources from which 
quotations have been made ш the text. This 
is a serious omission, particularly as the book 
frequently contains lengthy quotations from 
various government reports and other primary 
source material. The publishers’ blurb des- 
crıbes the book as being fully documented. 
This is a definition of documentation which 
historians will find hard to accept. 

The last point leads to the second and more 
serious criticism. It is surpriemg that in a 
book of this length and comprehensive treat- 
ment there should be no attempt to provide 
systematio statistical information. A time- 
series indicating the annual estimated produc- 
tion, price movements, and wages rates would 
have been highly useful and would have 
provided в more suocinct basis of analysis 
than mere verbal description of output and 
price trends. The Indian tea industry, hke 
many agricultural producers, had difficulty in 
adjusting supplies to world demand, and one 
can detect from Sir Percival’s description the 
partial operation of the familiar ‘cobweb 
cycle’ oreated by unstable supply and 
demand. One of the main problems facing 
the industry was the fact that a highly 
elastic demand in the nineteenth century 
was probably followed by a relatively in- 
elastic one m the twentieth. If we assume 
that the supply curves remamed fairly elastic, 
one can then see why the year-to-year changes 
in output and the level of stocks led to wide 
fluctuations m price. It would have been 
highly instructive to know what criteria the 
plantation managers used m taking their 
output decisions—rule of thumb or just 
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historical experience? Опе can multiply 
many similar examples from the book, where 
the author presents a tantalizing picture of 
such problems but does not discuss them in 
depth. Thus in spite of rts encyclopaedic 
length the work suffers from some serious 
defects. But nevertheless it is likely to prove 
indispensable both to specialist and general 
readers by providing for the first time a 
unified and detailed exposition covering the 
whole period, which is conmderably enriched 
by Sir Percival’s unique personal knowledge 
of the industry. 
X. N. CHAUDHURI 


Гостем BERNOT : Les paysans arakanais 
du Pakistan oriental: Phistoire, le 
monde végétal et l'organisation. sociale 
des réfugtés Матта (Mog). (École 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Sor- 
bonne. Sixiéme Section: Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d’Outre-Mer Passé et Présent. Pre- 
mière Série: Études, xvi.) 2 vols.: 
452 pp., 4 plates; [iv], 453-793 pp., 
12 plates. Paris, La Haye: Mouton 
& Co., 1967. 

Гостин BERNOT: Les Cak: contribu- 
tion à Vétude ethnographique d'une 

ton de langue loi. (Centre de 
ocumentation sur l'Asie du Sud- 
Est. Atlas Ethno-Linguistique. Deu- 
xième Série: Monographies, т.) 267 
pp. 8 plates. Paris: Editions du 
Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1967. Fr. 40. 


Although M. Lévi-Strausa once made a 
foray there, and J. P. Mills wrote (and then 
forgot having written) в report on ita chiefs, 
the easternmost fringe of Pakistan with ita 
overspill of Tibeto-Burman populations has 
never received the attention it deserves, 
either from anthropologists or administrators. 
For this neglect the two works under review 
go some way towards makmg amends. The 
ethnic groups with which they are concerned 
stend in contrast in several respects. The 
Marma, the largest minority ın the area, are 
in effect Агакапеве long established on the 
Pakistan side of the border, with а culture 
and language recognizably variants of the 
Burmese, and a well-attested history. There 
are 100,000 of them in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and 25,000-80,000 in the coastal 
districts. The Cak, commonly and ineorreotly 
confused. with the much more numerous 
Chakma, amount to some 3,000 in Pakistan, 
and m Burma have shrunk to а few hundred. 
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Linguistically related to groups in Manipur 
and northern Burma, they appear fleetingly 
as the ' Thet ' of the Pagan chronicles. Marma 
and Сак alike exist in а oultural continuum 
which embraces all the minorities of the 
region, are Buddhists of a sort, and hve 
primarily by dry-rice cultivation. 

М. Bernot spent в year m the Hill Tracts 
in 1951-2 and followed this up with a six- 
month visit in the dry season of 1959-60, 
being assisted on both occasions by Mr. Aung 
Tha Tun of Bandarban. Most of his field- 
work was done in the village of Cho in Shwalok 
mauza (village circle) south of that town. His 
Cak data were gathered, through the medium 
of Marma, in 1959 during six weeks’ residence 
m the ‘ Headman’s village ' in Baishari mauza 
north-east of Ramu. 

Le paysans arakanats is divided into three 
parts corresponding to the heads of the sub- 
title. M. Bernot begins by tracing the history 
of the Marma and their chiefs, first in Arakan 
from inscriptions, chronicles, and the testi- 
mony of European voyagers and traders, then 
ш Bengal from administrative records, copious 
over the period of the migrations, and Marma 
traditions. He completes the section with a 
detailed examination of their own view of 
history. In the seventeenth century they 
had а reputation as pirates, whence perhaps 
the appellation Mag or ‘Mog’. The kings of 
Arakan rehed on the captives of their raids 
for oraftamen; then as now there was no 
indigenous artisan class. Though there had 
been settlement before, the principal migra- 
tions followed the Burmese invasion of 1784 
which culmmated in the incorporation of 
Arakan as a province into the Avan empire. 
The Marma of the Hill Tracts derive entirely, 
16 seems, from the Arakanese of the inland 
hills and valleys; they have relied over- 
whelmingly on dry cultivation at least since 
their arrival in Bengal, and even to-day wet- 
rice cultivation has made little progress in 
spite of governmental encouragement. Their 
chief the Bohmong, whose seat is Bandarban, 
traces his descent via Peguan refugees in 
Arakan from Bayinnaung, whom he regards 
as a Mon. (This looks lke an incorporative 
replication of the Marmas’ own origm tradi- 
tion; but it is odd that the name Marma 
appears to derive from an old, indeed much 
earlier, Mon form of the name by which the 
Burmese call themselves.) As with other 
minorities of the border region, migration— 
now mostly clandestine—and intermarriage 
continue in both directions. Literacy in 
Burmese is general, though mostly applied to 
the study of almanacs and astrology; the 
élite who aspire to office must become literate 
in Bengali as well. 

The title of М. Bernot’s second section, ‘ Le 
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monde du végétal’, underlines а cardinal 
finding of the survey of technology which it 
introduces. Dependent on Bengalis not only 
for smith’s work but for all but the simplest 
carpentry, the Marma apply ingenuity to a 
scanty equipment of. tools ın explorting the 
vegetable world in which they find themselves, 
and which, it is implied, is never harah enough 
to spur them to further technical advance. 
Bamboo serves most purposes, and clusters of 
bamboos do duty as poste in the majority of 
houses, which have to be rebuilt after five or 
six years. Though markets have moreased from 
four in 1869 to some 60 in 1959, the Marma 
purchase few commodities. Money is largely 
reserved for dealings with outsiders; in the 
village they prefer to barter or borrow. It is 
noteworthy that the multiplicity of occasions 
which entail the grving of obligatory feasts 
has not led to the problems of indebtednees 
which plague rural India. 

The final section on social organization 
examines m turn economic life; the life-cyole 
of the individual with its rites of passage; 
spirit beliefs and collective rites ; organization 
within the village; and the kinship system. 
The author showed earher in the book how 
making the chiefs tax-collectors disturbed 
social equilibrium by encouraging rivalry for 
the office, thus endangering the basis of their 
support. Later an accommodation was reached 
between the concepts of the administrators and 
the traditional expectations maintamed from 
below. Thus, admmistrative office as village 
or circle headman 18 distinot from the heredi- 
tary titles (roaja, painga) which originally 
denoted similar functions; but few below 
the rank of paingsi would aspire even to the 
post of village headman, and those appointed 
to office are expected like the successors to 
titles to give a feast to their whole village. 
(The present Bohmong fed 10,000 guests at 
his coronation.) 

In investigating marriage, a field where 
ultimate generalizations are hard to come by, 
M. Bernot has fruitfully explored the Boh- 
mong’s court files. A marriage may appear 
lawful or not according to the route that is 
taken through the genealogies. Some offences 
against the laws of affinity are expisble, but 
only with the agreement of the offenders’ 
village in assembly. What is truly offensive 
is secret incest. 

The only division of labour to be found is 
between the sexes, and not surprisingly, 
perhaps, this opposition between male and 
female assumes major structural importance 
throughout the society, down to the internal 
arrangement of houses. The precedence of 
men over women is reversed at death and in 
the spirit world. Monasteries are neutral en- 
claves, immune to supernatural attack, built 
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in deflance of lay tabus but imposing their own 
set. 

At the outset of the work M. Bernot dis- 
avows any intention of writing a definitive 
monograph. The disclaimer must be put down 
to modesty. It is true that with cogitation 
some omissions can be found, but all im all 
we can only admire the comprehensivenees of 
his observations in the field and the thorough 
reading which supports his presentation of 
them. Theory plays a secondary role in what 
is after all an ethnographic study, but the 
structuralist view-pomt, never far from the 
surface, is repeatedly applied to good. effect— 
even if ıt sometimes leads him into rather 
wild etymological speculations. 

Such misprints as there are will mainly 
disappear if the text is read alond (e.g. ‘en 
temps que’ for ‘en tant que’, p. 596). Of 
others we note: р. 82, ‘2 km*6’, read ‘ 3 km? 
8’; p. 164, n. 3, ‘ Casarea °’, read ‘ Casarca’ ; 
p. 303, n., ‘bupestre’, read ‘ bupreste’ ; 
р. 335, n. 2, ‘lak phat’, read ‘lak phak’ ; 
р. 341, third para., ‘ le son’, read ‘la balle" ; 
p. 518, ‘ bute’, read ‘ butte’; p. 577, ‘de la 
façon dont nous l'avons dit plus haut, c'est- 
à-dire lee pieds vers l'amont' conflicts with 
р. 572, ‘la tête vers l'amont et les pieds vers 
Paval'. The Bandhula who fathered 16 sets 
of twins (p. 146) was King Pasenadi’s general 
in the time of the Buddha, not the nmeteenth- 
century Burmese soldier who was named after 
him. As one not hefted to Professor Iziko- 
witz’s swidden, we must observe that that 
term is an even looser rendering than écobuage 
of taungya, rai, eto. (cf. p. 223). 

Les Cak, though it appears under a different 
imprint, ів designed as в pendant to Les 
paysans arakanais, and is, partly by choice 
and partly from necessity, a good deal less 
even in treatment. Its four sections, of which 
the first and third are most fully developed, 
deal with technology, the kinship system, the 
individual life-cycle, and collective rituals. It 
is completed by a comparative vocabulary of 
Cak and the other Loi languages reprinted 
from the Luce Festschrift (1966). The most 
distinctive feature of Cak society, given ita 
setting, is the part played by the clan organ- 
ization. It is divided into exogamous moieties 
of three and five clans respeotively (of which 
only three are present in any numbers in the 
Hill Tracts), brought together on nearly every 
important occasion by the special relation- 
ship, MWichik-begong, existing between a man 
and one of his mother’s brothers along with 
his descendants. This bond leads to mce 
debates as to whether matrilateral or patri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage should be pre- 
ferred. Weddings and funerals are dominated 
by inter-clan prestations. Head-washing incor- 
porates a child or a wife into a father’s or 
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husband’s olan ; when a married woman dies 
her kinsmen arrive to buy her back, and are 
feasted by the clan from whom they do во. 

The ‘cultural continuum’ in which the 
Marma and the Cak are located ultimately 
includes Burmese society itself. There are 
reasons for thinkmg that Marma society 
might be particularly conservative: what 
was already m origin a provincial and peri- 
pheral variant of Burmese culture has been 
transplanted into a setting the very alienness 
of which shelters ıt from the pressures of both 
neologizing and quasi-traditional orthodoxies. 
The simultaneous appearance of the works 
under review offers an invitation to speculate 
on the antecedents of present institutions 
which some anthropologists will deplore, but 
which enhances the interest of the volumes 
for followers of other disciplines, not least 
historians and lawyers. They are not obliged 
to reject as meaningless questions which the 
data themselves pose. For example: the 
obligations of the begong uncannily resemble 
those laid on Burmese fathers-in-law, and 
similar behaviour towards the wife's younger 
sisters зв enjoined in all three systems; are 
we to assume an earlier prescription ‘of matri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage among the 
Burmese? Again, the Cak have, and the 
Marma had, bachelors’ dormitories, an institu- 
tion with nearer parallels in South than in 
South East Asia, but status termmology 
within them is partly borrowed from the 
monastery. Has Buddhism rendered the 
ghotul obsolete while maintaming in being 
the group which it institutionalizes ? What 
are the limits of Buddhism when the ritually 
drunk Cak at the funeral pyre ritually pro- 
nounces the precept against intoxicating 
liquor ? At the least, such a situation pro- 
vides a laboratory for studying the effect of 
modifications on a largely coincident system. 
The set of ‘ oultural phonemes’, as it were, is 
nearly the same everywhere; but the syntax 
varies from culture to culture. 


Н. L. SHORTO 


MILTON SINGER and BERNARD S. Conn 
(ed.) : Structure and change in Indian 
society. (Viking Fund Publications in 
Ар: No 47.) xvi, 507 pp. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 
1968. $10. 


This book presents a series of papers 
originally given at a conference held at the 
University of Chicago in June 1965. It is an 
eminent addition to а distinguished line of 
essay collections, which includes such works 
as India's villages, Village India, and Tradi- 
tional India : structure and change. 
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Although the occasional geographer, jurist, 
or hnguist is heard, this 1s essentially a gather- 
ing (with a few notable foreign exceptions) 
of America’s dominant caste of social anthro- 
pologiste writing on South Asia. As such, the 
book makes evident the high quality of 
analysis being brought to bear on South 
Asian—especially Indian—soocial systems. 

The essays are grouped under six headings : 
(i) ‘Caste and social structure’; (u) ' The 
structure of mter-caste relations’; (iii) ‘ Is 
the caste system changing ?’; (iv) ‘ Caste in 
politics, economics and law’; (v) ‘The 
joint family, its structure and changes’; 
vi) ‘ Language and social structure ’. 

Only a few of the more notable contri- 
butions can be mentioned here. One is by 
Professor Cohn, who presente а concise and 
extremely useful historical summary of the 
study of Indian society—especially of caste 
and village—in the context of the diverse 
views of this society held by early travellers, 
British administrators, Christian missionaries, 
Indologista and social philosophers, and 
finally anthropologists. 

Both R. W. Nicholas and P. M. Kolenda 
review the recent anthropological literature 
on & number of South Asian communities in 
separate attempts to make generalizations 
and propose hypotheses for further testing. 
The former suggests that factional strife is 
the most prevalent form of political conflict 
in South Asian villages, and оке this fact 
with a dispersal of landholdings and/or the 
existence of a dominant caste which is 
numerically preponderant. P. M. Kolenda 
proposes a regional basis for differences in 
family types, and argues that caste is not a 
crucial variable, although untouchable groups 
do seem to have a lower proportion of joint 
families than do higher castes. 

H. Orenstein, in another of the more 
interesting papers in this volume, looks at and 
beyond the sacred Hindu literature to the 
possibility of an innate sense of justice in all 
men. On the non-anthropological side, J. E. 
Sohwartzberg’s essay on the geography of 
caste and М. Galanter’s examination of 
changing legal conceptions of caste are among 
the most intriguing. 

This book represents something of a water- 
shed in the social anthropology of South 
Asia. Indeed, the conference out of which it 
arose was intended to ‘present and review 
research ... over the last 15 years’. In this 
it has succeeded admirably. Moreover, it 
demonstrates that anthropologists working in 
South Asia have refined many of their ocon- 
cepts and brought highly sophisticated tech- 
nigues to bear on the problems which engage 
their interest. 

What is needed now is an attempt to plot 
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the future course of anthropological studies in 
this part of the world. For despite the refine- 
ment of concepts and techniques, anthro- 
pologists working on the subcontinent seem 
continually to return to the same problems— 
the joint family, the solidary village, sans- 
kritization, ranking of castes, and во on. Also, 
where new problems are begmning to be dealt 
with, there is evidence that they are bemg 
presented as peouliar to the Indian context 
and go isolated from related problems in other 
ethnographic areas. In this book, for example, 
two authors extol the virtues of using ‘ family 
histories’ in the study of social change but 
ignore the literature on extended case studios 
written by Gluckman and others. Similarly, 
although South Asian anthropologists note в 
growing interest in the phenomenon of caste 
in urban areas, they have not yet apparently 
taken note of the growing number of studies 
of ‘tribalism’ in African towns, and the 
possibility of comparative work. . 

In the preface to this book one of the 
editors summarizes some of the important 
trends m South Asian social anthropology, 
and invites the anthropological community at 
large to take note. This 1s as it should be. 
But there is a danger that anthropologists 
working in South Asia, so long ignored by 
others, might refuse to take account of 
developments outside their area of interest. 


LIONEL САРГАН 


TaLAr TEKIN: A grammar of Orkhon 
Turkic. (Indiana University Publica- 
tions. Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 
69.) [xv], 419 pp. Bloomington: 
Indiana University; The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., [1968]. $10, guilders 
36. 


This book is both more and less than the 
title suggests. It is more in that 1 includes 
new editions and translations of the five great 
eighth-oentury inscriptions, and less in that it 
is а grammar only of those inscriptions and 
not of the other remains of the same language 
in paper documents written in the runic, 
Uyğur, and Manichaean alphabets. 

The kindest thing that can be said about 
the book is that Dr. Tekin has made a brave 
try to perform a task well beyond his powers, 
and has not succeeded. Eight hundred years 
ago Кёздагт quoted a Turkısh proverb, ‘ the 
only marksman who never misses 18 the rain, 
the only scholar who never makes a mistake 
is the echo’. This is true, but he should have 
added that the echo reproduces previous 
scholars’ mistakes as faithfully as their true 
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statements. I am sorry to find that Dr. 
Tekin has reproduced one of my own worst 
howlers. In re-editmg the Ongin inscription 
in 1957 I read a much-damaged word m 1. 4 
as aymağlığ. I now know that this cannot 
possibly be right; ayma was в Mongolian 
word which was not borrowed by Turkish 
until 500 years later. The word was probably 
раќ, which would have much the same 
meaning, but as the inscription has now 
completely disintegrated we аһа] never 
know. 

Most of the other mistakes in the earlier 
editions of the inscriptions are repeated, for 
example sti (t)egisinte ‘in hand to hand 

, instead of stintigi smdi ' his lance 
broke ° (KT, Nb), but some new ones are 
added. For example in 1. 45 of the insoription 
of Tofiukuk after the words Inel Xa#anka: 
Radloff read k'r'm and did not attempt to 
translate it; Ramstedt, and after him Aalto, 
read eñip and tentatively translated 1 
‘following, subduing(?)’. Dr. Tekan, no 
longer tentatively, substitutes añip, trans- 
lates it ' fearing ’, and connects it with 
Mongolian ayu- ‘to fear’. Dr. Tryjarski and 
I recently examined the new squeeze in the 
possession of the Polish Academy of Sciences 
and satisfied ourselves that the stone is во 
badly weathered at this point that the inscrip- 
tion has been completely obliterated. The 
plain fact is that it is useless, and indeed 
dangerous, to try to produce a simple tert, 
translation, and vocabulary of these inscrip- 
tions. Even where the text is clear, and 
much more where it is severely damaged, 
there is a whole series of doubtful points 
which must be discussed in а careful commen- 
tary before a conclusion can be reached, and 
at the end of it all it may be no more than an 
© either-or '. 

The worst feature in the book is the system 
of transoribing, or rather transhterating, the 
runio alphabet. When Thomsen deciphered it 
in 1897 he knew nothing of the phonetio 
structure of early Turkish since the principal 
texts ш it had not been rediscovered. Nor 
had the Sogdian documents. He was therefore 
unable to do what everyone who tries to 
decipher a known language in an unknown 
alphabet must do, that is put himself in the 
position of the inventor of the alphabet and 
try to consider what sounds he had to reduce 
to writing and what equipment he had at his 
disposal for representing them. We now 
know that the backbone of the runic alphabet 
(but only the backbone, there were also other 
elements, a few late Greek letters and some 
invented ones) was в late, probably Sogdian, 
variety of the old Aramaic alphabet as it had 
been adapted to write various Iranian 
alphabets; we know that this was a very 
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inadequate alphabet in which a number of 
letters represented more than one sound, and 
in particular that the letters which represented 
plosives, b, d, eto. also represented fricatives, 
v, d, eto. ; we know that so far as the con- 
sonantal sounds are concerned there was very 
little difference between the phonetic structure 
of early Turkısh and the neighbouring Iranian 
languages, and we know that there is great 
confusion and inconsistency in the repre- 
sentation of the dental and palatal варів, 
a and ӯ, in the inscriptions. All this labori- 
ously accumulated knowledge has gone clean 
over Dr. Tekin’s head. In his preface he 
states that ‘the basio assumptions which 
guided my re-evaluation of the old Turkio 
script were (1) any given sign with the excep- 
tion of the vocalic and syllabic signs, repre- 
sents only one and the same sound whenever 
16 ocours...’. Ву p. 28 this has become ‘20 
are double “ consonant characters" (syllabio 
characters) which designate syllables begin- 
ning with a or a and ending in this oharaoter- 
istic consonant. They can also represent the 
consonants alone’, and on p. 30 ‘The old 
Turkic system of writing is a mixture of 
syllabio and alphabetic systems of writing. ... 
Judging from this we can say that the old 
Turkio script was on the verge of becoming 
an alphabetic system of writing’. 

All this is of course nonsense; nearly all 
languages are rich in consonantal and vooalio 
sounds, and until the first true phonetic 
alphabets were invented in the nineteenth 
century, all alphabets were inadequate to 
represent them, even though some letters 
were used, singly or in combinations, to 
represent more than one sound. The inventor 
of the runio alphabet was fortunate in the fact 
that in the soript with which he was moet 
familiar, probably Sogdian, several consonants 
represented both plosives and fricatives, but 
unfortunate in the fact that nearly all short 
vowels were left to be supplied by the reader. 
He saw that this would not do for Turkish, 
and used vowel letters in the first syllable to 
represent both short and long vowels other 
than 8/6, one for 6, 1, i, one for 0, 0, and one 
for 6, Ü; but he saw no reason to do this 
later in the word. If he had to write, вау, 
ülürüp (or more probably ölöröp), süyüş or 
bermis, he was quite happy to write 6 1 r p, 
8 ü 0 8, or b r m g and leave the reader 
to supply the other vowels. 

The actual grammar is less open to objeo- 
tion. It does of oourse contam some mistakes ; 
for example, by disregarding the fact that no 
Turkish words begin with m- except loan- 
words and words in which b= has become m~ 
by regressive assimilation to adjacent nasals 
(e.g. men from ben 'I?) it has added two 
ghost words to the vocabulary, mati ‘loyal, 
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faithful(?)’, a mistranscription of amt: 
‘now’, and mag ‘glory, honour(t)' taken 
from a damaged passage of which the true 


- reading seems to be ]küm ай... But ite 


chief fault ig its intolerable prolixity, which 
is reflected in the high price (£4 3s. 4d.). Dr. 
Tekm is obviously a skilled punched card 
sorter, but surely it was unnecessary to quote 
119, 36, 8, 21, 41, and 8 words respectively 
to prove that t can ocour initially, inter- 
vooalically, before medial consonante, after 
medial consonants, finally after vowels, and 
finally after certain consonants ? Imagination 
boggles at the number of illustrations which 
would have emerged if the raw material had 
been more than 20 pp. of text. 

Finally, a word about the title. In Engliah 
the language talked by Turks is, and always 
has been, called ‘Turkish’, quabhfied, if 
necessary, by an adjective (early, eastern, 
Ottoman, Republican, eto.), just as we call 
our own language ‘ English’, and the lan- 
guages spoken by Danes, Flemings, Polea, 
Spaniards, and Swedes ‘Danish, Flemish, 
Polish, Spanish, and Swedish’ respectively. 
Scholars who accept such neologisms ав 
‘Turkic’ will have only themselves to blame 
if they are confronted with а monograph on 
the differences between English, American, 
and United Nations ‘ Englio’. 


GERARD OLAUSON 


Үк. І. Kxomawov: Ocherk istorii 
tangutskogo gosudarstva. (Akademiya 
Nauk SSSR. Institut Narodov Azii.) 

355 pp. Moscow: Izdateľstvo 

‘Nauka ’, 1968. Rbls. 1.65. 

M. V. Sorronov: Grammatika tangut- 
skogo yazyka. (Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR. Institut Narodov Azii.) 2 
vols.: 275 pp.; 404 pp. Moscow: 
Izdatel'stvo ‘Nauka’, 1968. Rbls. 
3.13. 


It is odd that a people speaking a Sino- 
Tibetan language, who called themselves, and 
were called by the Tibetans, Mi-fiag, and in 
the tenth century founded a kingdom called 
by the Chinese Hsi Hea ‘Western Hsia’, 
for no better reason than that it ocoupied 
territory which had supposedly been the 
homeland of the first, probably mythical, 
Chinese dynasty, Hsia, some 3,000 years 
earlier, should have become known to Euro- 
pean scholars first as Hsi Hsia and more 
recently as Tangut. This name first appears 
as Тари іп a Türku inscription erected in the 
second quarter of the eighth century, when the 
Tangut were still a loose confederation of 
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primitive tribes. The most plausible explana- 
tion of it is that put forward by Aoki Bunko 
(see Kychanov, 21) that it was a geographical, 
not an ethnical, name and represented the 
Tibetan phrase that туой ‘ wild steppe’. The 
Turku хаўапв were at this time in diplomatic 
relations with the kings of Tibet, who used 
to send delegations headed by ministers (blon) 
to ther royal funerals, and they may well 
have adopted a Tibetan name for an area 
inhabited by people akin to the Tibetans 
which lay squarely between their two do- 
minions and was not permanently controlled 
by either. The theory, also mentioned by 
Kychanov, that the name was tang, the first 
half of the unexplained Chinese name for the 
Tangut ` tang-hsiang, with the Mongolian 
plural suffix -ш, should be flatly rejected. It 
derives from Pelliot’s unhappy conjecture, 
since accepted as gospel by too many scholars, 
that f‘u-kueh, the Chmese representation of 
Turku should be transcribed turkut and 
analysed as T'urk with the Mongolian plural 
suffix -ui; there are several reasons why this 
cannot possibly be so. There are extensive 
references to the Tang-hsiang and the Hsi 
Hsia kingdom in the Chinese histories, and 
specimens of the peouliar Tangut script came 
to the attention of European scholars in the 
nineteenth century, but no real progress 
could be made with its decipherment until 
the fortunate discovery by Col. Kozlov in 
1909 of an extensive but damaged monastic 
library in a rum at Kara Khoto in Inner 
Mongolia, and ite removal to St. Petersburg 
(as it then was). Since then several Russian, 
Chinese, and Japanese echolars have been 
workmg away at this material and a good 
many books and articles on various aspects 
of Tangut language and history have appeared 
in these languages. The pace has quickened a 
good deal in recent years, and the publication 
of the two books under review, by two young 
Russian scholars who have been working in 
close co-operation for some years, marks the 
most important stage that has yet been 
reached in Tangut studies. 

For some years now Kychanov in Leningrad 
has been devoting himself primarily to the 
study of Tangut history in all its aspects, 
basing himself on в sound knowledge of the 
Chinese and Tangut languages and a compre- 
hensive familiarity with the relevant literature 
in these and other languages. It 1s hardly too 
much to say that, if Barthold had had the 
same intereste and knowledge, this ‘ Outline 
of the history of the Tangut kingdom’ is the 
kind of book that he would have written ; 
and there could be no higher praise than that. 
Although modestly described as an ‘ outline’, 
1t deals comprehensively with the whole 
political, economie, and cultural history and 
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the way of life of the Tangut people, with 
copious references to the origmal authorities, 
from their first shadowy appearance at about 
the beginning of the Christian era to their 
final disappearance (unless some of them stall 
survive as the Minyak tribe in the border 
country between Tibet and China) in the late 
Middle Ages. The last specimen of the script 
is a side-note to a Chinese version of the 
Tripiaka printed between a.D. 1573 and 
1620 (Kychanov, 329). It is likely to remain 
the standard book on the subject for & long 
time to come. I am not competent to check 
it with the original authorities, but it reads 
entirely convincingly. I have found only one 
error, and that в minor second-hand one. In 
a discussion of the existence of slavery in the 
Tangut kingdom (p. 106) he quotes a sentence 
from the inscription of Bilge: Kagan (east 
side, 1. 24) as ‘I routed the Tangut people 
and captured their children, slaves (ушигїгт), 
livestock and property’. But guiuz means 
‘wives’ not ‘slaves’; apart from ita occur- 
rence, alternating with the synonymous word 
késiz, 1n the same phrase elsewhere п Turku 
inscriptions, it ocours by itself elsewhere in 
contexts which leave no doubt that it meant 
& (legitimate) wife. 

Meanwhile Sofronov in Moscow has been 
devoting himself to a profound study of the 
language, an unusually difficult subject. 
Tangut is written, like Chinese, not in an 
alphabetic script but in nearly 6,000 characters 
(logograms). His first task was to arrange 
these characters in a logical order so that 
they could easily be found in a list. The start 
was inevitably to analyse them into a number 
of components which could be used in the 
same way as the letters of an alphabet. 
Several attempts at this have been made. 
Nevsky’s pioneering attempt produced а 
system which led to the same character 
sometimes appearing two or three times in 
different places in his list. Kolokolov and 
Kychanov in Kitayskaya klassika v tanguiskom 
perevode, Moscow, 1986, devised a system by 
which the order was determined by the 
bottom or right-hand component. In the 
present book Sofronov has adopted a system 
by which it is determined by the top or left- 
hand oomponent. Both have their advan- 
tages, but the main disadvantage of any 
system is that it is mechanical and arbitrary 
and that а small distortion in в charaoter 
(and distortions are not unusual) can send 
the seeker to the wrong place in the list. For 
example in Sofronov’s list of 5,819 characters 
at the end of vol. п, the first components of 
nos. 0163 to 0256 and 3301 to 3348 are barely 
distinguishable from those of 6148 to 5188 
and 3508 to 3550 respectively. A small slip 
of the pen would make all the difference. In 
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the list of characters used to represent Chinese 
words in Kolokolov and Kychanov, op. cit., 
125 ff, the characters representing rong and 
yong (two alternative pronunciations of the 
same Chinese character) are at first sight 
different and both look perfectly normal 
Tangut characters. But in fact apart from 
one stroke and a different placing of one 
sub-component they are identical. That for 
rong is Bofronov's 1785; that for yong, if it 
existed, would come between 2428 and 2429. 
When the Tangut dictionary finally comes to 
be written it will presumably be in Sofronov’s 
order, but a good deal of careful cross- 
referencing will be necessary if the seeker is 
to be saved from many wild goose chases ; 
better still, an index based, lıke Kolokolov 
and Kychanov’s, on the bottom or right-hand 
component might be added as an appendix, 
во that в seeker would have a double chance 
of finding the character. There are very 
occasionally errors in Sofronov’s lst, for 
example 1348 should precede 1846, which is 
the same character with an additional com- 
ponent in the bottom right-hand corner, and 
1347 should come before both of them. There 
are, oddly enough, two blank spaces in the 
list, 1849 and 3895. I think that the first 
missing character is made up of the two 
vertical lines and the whole of 0241, but can- 
not suggest what the other is. Once the 
characters had been reduced to a manageable 
order, three tasks emerged, to establish the 
pronunciation of as many characters as 
possible, to compile a grammar, and to com- 
pile a dictionary. The last ів reserved for a 
future volume, the present work deals with 
the first two. Establishing the pronunciation 
of words in an unknown language written 
entirely in logograms is obviously an uphill 
task. As Sofronov points out, it must start 
from the available external evidence. The 
main part of this is the transcriptions of 
individual characters in Chinese characters or 
Tibetan soript in a few books and documents. 
There are also in Tangut tranalations of 
Buddhist scriptures and Chinese classics 
some transcriptions in Tangut characters of 
Chmese words and Indian dAdranis and 
names. By themselves these would not have 
taken us very far, but fortunately some 
Tangut scholars were enthusiastic lex1oo- 
graphers and phonologiste, well aoquainted 
with Chinese works on these subjecta, which 
they used as their models, making appro- 
priate adjustments to fit them to their own 
language. The Tangut collection contains a 
number of works on lexicography and pho- 
nology which provide material from which it is 
possible to group the characters m three ways, 
those which are completely homophonous, 
those which begin with the same initials and 
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those which end with the same ‘rhyme’, to 
adopt the terminology of Chinese, the total 
number of initials (36) and ‘rhymes’ (107) 
being known. Until recently it was supposed 
that all this material was homogeneous, but 
it now appears that in faot between А.р. 1086, 
when the script was invented, and the last 
quarter of the twelfth century, when most of 
the surviving transcriptions in Chinese charac- 
ters or Tibetan script were made, the phonetic 
structure of the language was decaying in 
much the same way as that of Chinese (loss 
of initial consonantal olusters and plosive 
finals and the like) but much more rapidly. 
The phonological works, even those written 
fairly late in the period, seem to reflect the 
phonetic structure of the language ав it was 
in A.D. 1086, with rather more initiala and a 
great many more different ‘rhymes’, than 
could be deduced from the late transorrptions. 
By co-ordinating all this heterogeneous 
material Sofronov has succeeded in producing 
(т, 136 ff.) a provisional table of the pronuncia- 
tion of the initials and rhymes in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century. The raw 
material is presented m a manageable form in 
п, 6-273, and on this basis a provisional 
pronunciation at this date is set against 
nearly all the characters in his comprehensive 
list. For a few characters no evidence is 
available since all the Tangut works on 
phonology are more or less incomplete. 

This is а considerable feat, but it is only a 
beginning if Tangut is to be placed in ita 
rightful position in the Sino-Tibetan language 
group. The next stage is to Bee what can be 
got out of the Tangut transcriptions of 
Chinese and Indian words, which probably 
come from fairly early in the period. There 
are obvious difficulties about this since the 
exact pronunciation of northern Chinese and 
the phonetio value of some Tibetan letters at 
this period is uncertain. Moreover 1t is likely 
that the Indian dhāranīs and names were 
transcribed not from the original Sanskrit 
but from intermediate translations in Tibetan 
or Chinese. A preliminary test is not wholly 
encouraging. There is in Kolokolov and 
Kychanov, op. cit., 125 ff., a list of Tangut 
transcriptions of Chinese words in translations 
of the classics. Eight of these characters end 
in rhyme 58, reconstructed by Sofronov (1, 
187) as -jon. The pronunciation of these 
words in ‘Middle Chinese’ (Pulleyblank) in 
four cases ended in -jang, in three in -jung, 
and in one in -jong. These suggest that the 
final consonant of this rhyme was originally 
-ng, but the vocalization is chaotic. Nor are 
these transcriptions likely to help with the 
final plosives, which had probably disappeared 
from northern Chinese by this time. The only 
scrap of evidence on this subject (Bofronov, 
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т, 122) is that the second character of the 
Tangut national name Mi-ñag, по. 5745 
таш, ends in rhyme 21, which therefore 
presumably originally ended in -g, modified 
to -w by the late twelfth century. 

Sofronov (т, 64) points out that the inventor 
of the script, taught by his experience of 
Chinese, constructed, вв well аз the characters 
representing Tangut words, some purely 
phonetic characters to represent foreign 
sounds. To the extent that the phonetic 
values of these characters can be determined 
quite firmly they have a double value. They 
fix the pronunciation of the rhymes to which 
they belong, and they prove that no other 
rhymes could have been pronounced in exactly 
the same way. They may also help in another 
way. In addition to two pitches, high, 
associated with unvoiced initials, and low, 
associated with voiced initials, there were 
in Tangut proper two, and only two, tones, 
level and гаша; but there are also in the 
case of a few characters puzzling references 
to a fallmg and an entering tone, associated 
respectively with the level and the rising 
tones. It would be worth investigating 
whether the characters concerned are pho- 
netics representing Chinese sounds, since these 
are specifically Chinese tones. Speaking with 
all the advantages of hmd-sight, one might 
suggest that in any future list of стани 
characters purely phonetic ones might be 
marked with an asterisk. 

Even a tentative reconstruction of the early 
eleventh-century pronunciation would open 
the door to another possibly fruitful line of 
research. There have been discovered, mainly 
at Tunbuang, a few texta, tentatively dated 
to the eighth and ninth centuries, in Tibetan 
characters but not in the Tibetan language. 
Some of these are in Chineee, one or two in 
Turkish, the others in unknown languagee. 
There seems to be a good chance that one of 
these may be Tangut written before the 
invention of the ecript. Translating в text 
on an unknown subject in an unknown 
language would involve some hard guessing, 
but if one or two sentences oould be made to 
give sense if the words in them were trans- 
lated as Tangut, the case that the language 
was in fact Tangut would be & strong one, 
and much hght might be thrown on the 
phonetic structure of pre-eleventh-century 
Tangut, since these texta have a richer array 
of initials and finals than reconstructed 
twelfth-oentury Tangut. 

After the phonetics have been disposed of 
the rest of vol. 1 is devoted to grammar proper, 
morphology, and syntax. This is described, 
very sensibly, in the traditional European 
way with the traditional Russian grammatical 
terminology, the various terms used being 
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defined very clearly, though not always very 
briefly, with the result that the expomtion is 
very clear. This form of presentation, how- 
ever, applied to a Smo-Tibetan language, does 
sometimes involve some unreality. For 
example to describe ‘in (5283) as a dative 
suffix both in ‘to look at (in) him’ and in 
‘my (nga іп) only wish’ and ndo (2114) as a 
locative suffix in both ‘to live at (ndo) the 
ruler's court’ and ‘to go to (ndo) the ruler’ 
is & bit Procrustean. It might have been 
better to approach this subjeot from the 
opposite direction, listing the suffixes rather 
than the cases and describing their functions 
in the traditional terminology, with an intro- 
ductory paragraph on the circumstances in 
which an unsuffixed noun is governed by a 
verb in meanings m which it would, m an 
inflected language, have been in one of the 
oblique cases. Another possible criticiam is 
that, although there are sufficient, and not 
too many, grammatical examples with the 
original Tangut, transcription, and trans- 
lation, it is difficult, in the absence of a 
vocabulary, to see which word has which 
meaning. There are, for example, several 
words translated ‘ Buddha’, and a good deal 
of oross-comparison is required to identify 
them. All in all, however, it is doubtful 
whether anyone could have made a better 
job of Tangut grammar than Sofronov, and 
this too will be an indispensable work of 
reference for some time to come. 

The whole book is produced in а very clear 
reproduction of typescript with the characters 
written in by hand, and seems to be practically 
free from errors. I have noticed only one; 
in the last line but two of 1, 66 the substitution 
of 3978 for 3971 makes nonsense of the 
sentence. A particular word of commendation 
is due to the calligrapher (Sofronov himself t) 
who has developed such an admirable Tangut 
hand. The grammatical examples їп the text 
are in a rather smaller hand, and the more 
complicated characters are occasionally 
ambiguous, but the characters in the list at 
the end of vol. m are beautifully olear. 
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Kraus SagASTER (tr): Subud erike 
* Ein Rosenkranz aus Perlen’. Die 
Biographie des 1. Pekinger lČañ skya 
Khutukhiu Nag dban blo bzat боз 
Idan, verfasst von Nag dban Sos ldan 
alias Ses rab dar rgyas. (Asiatische 
Forschungen, Bd. 20.) 435 pp. + 
164 pp. facsims. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1967. DM 96. 

This ambitious publication is an enlarged 
version of the author’s doctoral dissertation 
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which was published m duplicated typescript 
in Bonn ш 1960 under the title Nag dbat blo 
bean ‘os ldan (1642-1714): Leben und 
historische Bedeutung des 1. (Pelwnger) lCan 
skya Khuiukhiu. The dissertation, suitably 
revised and enlarged, forms the first part of 
the present work. The four original appendixes 
have also been republished. What is quite 
new in this edition is the second part, con- 
sisting of a German translation, with annota- 
tions, of the Subud erike, or biography of the 
first [Can skya Khutuktu, together with а 
fifth appendix in which are listed the individual 
titles of his collected works, and finally a 
facsimile reproduction of the whole of the 
original Mongol text of the biography, a book 
of 165 folios. This is not the only translation 
of the life of a Mongol high lama which we 
possess. Professor W. Heussig translated the 
biography of the missionary monk Neyichi 
toyin in Sinologica, тш, 4, 1958, and rv, 1, 
1954, and provided what was essentially an 
historical commentary in his artiole ‘A 
Mongolian source to the lamaist suppression 
of shamanism in the 17th century’ in 
Anthropos, XVID, 1-2, 1953. The present 
reviewer also edited and translated the bio- 
graphies of the Jebtsundamba Khutuktus of 
Urga in Bd. 9 of Asiatische Forschungen. 
However, Dr. Sagaster’s work is of especial 
interest and usefulness in that it combines m 
one volume a translation mto a European 
language of an example of this esoterio and 
intricate type of semi-historical writing, an 
ample linguistic commentary, the original 
text for reference, and a lengthy introduction 
which sets the work in ite historical context 
and suggests a way of interpreting in а 
realistic manner a text which gives the super- 
ficial impression of being little more than 
pious hagiography. 

It would be a pity if the high cost of this 
book, together with ite mass of exact and 
detailed philological apparatus, should scare 
off historians who are not concerned with the 
nicer problems of the interpretation of a 
Mongol text, for the first part of Dr. Sagaster’s 
book deals very convincingly with an impor- 
tant aspect of the history of the early years of 
the Manchu dynasty. In the late seventeenth 
oentury, when the Manchu power was still 
subject to challenge, the Mongols, including 
the Khalkha Mongols of Outer Mongolia 
recently incorporated within the Manchu 
empire, were especially susceptible to the 
attractions of the lamaist faith and church. 
The K‘ang Hsi emperor found it necessary to 
discourage too great a dependence, both 
religious and political, on the powerful 
Tibetan lemaist church centred ın Lhasa, and 
to provide а counterweight nearer Peking and 
more amenable to his own control, to the 
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purely Mongol national church which appeared. 
to be developing around the person of the first 
Jebteundamba Khutuktu of Urga. Thu 
dignitary was himself a son of the late Tushetu 
Khan Gombodorji and & brother of the reign- 
ing Khan Chakhundorj. How necessary it 
was to separate ‘church’ from ‘state’ in 
Mongolia became even more painfully evident 
in the mid-eighteenth century, when the 
second Jebtsundamba Khutuktu was one of 
the main consprrators in the great rebellion 
of 1756 against the Manchus, which coincided 
with the troubles in Jungaria. After this 
episode the Ch‘ien Lung emperor adopted a 
much sterner policy than his ancestor had 
done. It was rumoured that the Manchus had 
assassinated the Khutuktu, and whatever the 
truth of this allegation it is a fact that tho 
latter had died at a comparatively early age 
soon after the suppression of the rebellion. 
The emperor then decreed that all future 
Jebtsundamba Khutuktus were to be in- 
carnated in Tibet rather than in Mongolia, 
his aim being to prevent a continuance of the 
identifloation of the Mongol church with the 
Mongol nobility. 

K'ang Hsi faced the Mongol problem in an 
earlier and less acute phase. In the last years 
of the seventeenth century no positive danger 
was to be expected from a Mongol nobility 
crushed by the invasions of the Ојгафв under 
Galdan, but it was still necessary to furnish 
an alternative to the magnetism of Lhasa. 
The emperor adopted в policy amply described 
by Dr. Sagaster, that of inviting the 1бай 
Bkya Khutuktu to Pekmg where, although he 
did not at first occupy any particular post, he 
soon attracted the religious loyalty of the 
Mongols, especially those of eastern and 
southern Mongolia. In 1701 he took part in 
the consecration of the new lamasery at 
Dolonnor, in the presence of the emperor, 
and resided there subsequently during the 
summer season. Dolonnor lay m Mongol, not 
Chinese, territory, and was staffed by clerics 
appointed from each banner of Inner and 
Outer Mongola. The Khutuktu, leading this 
mixed complement of lamas drawn from all 
parts of Mongolia, and at the same time 
living on terms of intimacy with the imperial 
family, thus fulfilled a role of considerable 
religio-political importance during the critical 
years of the Oirat wars and the early troubles 
with the Mongols of Jungaria. 

Apart from its importance as an historical 
source, Dr. Sagaster’s translation, with its 
fully-indexed explanatory notes, will prove a 
most useful source of information and a 
stumulus for other scholars faced with the 
problem of interpreting texte bristling with 
teohnical Buddhist vocabulary. 

О. В. BAWDEN 
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С. R. Bawpen: The modern history of 
Mongolia. (Asia-Africa Series of 
Modern Histories.) xvii, 460 pp., 
94 plates. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, [1968]. 63s. 


A substantial volume on Mongolia in a 
series which devotes only a similar volume to 
China may seem disproportionate. But it is a 
decision which is wholly justified by Dr. 
Bawden’s book. Although there exist ш 
West European languages some valuable 
accounts of particular periods and themes, 
especially concerning international relations, 
no comprehensive history of Mongolia since 
the sixteenth century has, until now, been 
available. In filhng this lacuna the author 
has made full use of the basio work in Russian 
and Mongol, and, at the same time, has 
contrived to avoid the twin perils of un- 
critical acceptance and mflamed hostility, 
which use of these sources entails. While he 
pays tribute to the neglected merits of Mongol 
culture he is far from being an uncritical 
admirer of traditional Mongol life * To put it 
at ita bluntest, the Mongol race was dying of 
inanition and syphilis’, he writes of the 
period before the revolution (p. 388) and gives 
full credit to the positive achievements of the 
Communist régime. 

Essentially this is a history of the Khalka 
Mongols and the modern Mongolian People’s 
Republic and not of the Mongols generally. 
There are losses in this approach from the 
point of view of comparative development, 
but it has the merit of enablmg due impor- 
tance to be given to what 1з the second oldest 
Communist state. 

Rather less than half of the book is devoted 
to Mongolia in the period before the achieve- 
ment of autonomy in 1912. In this seotion Dr. 
Bawden takes the opportunity to demolish 
some misunderstandings, old and new. First, 
the Manchus did not encourage the spread of 
Buddhism in order to make the Mongols 
peaceful subjects. The initiative came from 
the Mongol nobility themselves and the 
Manchus did not want a peaceful Mongol 
people, but desired Mongolia to be a repository 
of military man-power, which would be loyal 
to the dynasty. Second, Dr. Bawden is 
sceptical about the bewailed loss of Mongol 
independence in 1691 and asks, pertinently, 
what sort of independence the Mongols had 
to lose. Не is scornful of the anachronistic 
theories of a frustrated Mongol nationalism in 
this period. Third, he denies the traditional 
view of complete stagnation durmg the 
Manchu period and pointe to the growth of 
towns and of a bureaucracy and to changes in 
landholding. He does himself, however, follow 
the usual view of the role of Chinese traders 
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in Mongolia in this period. The entire country, 
he states, was mortgaged to Chinese traders 
and enormous wealth was annually exported 
from Mongoha in debt repayments, or in 
exchange for oonsumer goods of muoh lower 
value. This, he argues, was the basio factor 
producing economic and social decay m the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (p. 99). 
In this many readers may feel that he accepta 
the stereotyped, anti-Chinese mage too 
readily. In the absence of coercion exercised 
by the state on behalf of the Chinese merchants 
it is difficult to see how this can be called 
exploitation ш the usual sense. Nor is it 
clear what Dr. Bawden means by his claim 
that Mongol producers received unduly low 
prices for their goods. He does not take 
account, algo, of certain advantages derived 
by the Mongols from their participation in the 
carrying trade between China and Russia or of 
remittances by Mongols employed in China. 
Until better information is available it might 
be wiser to assume that the Chinese merchants 
performed services which were generally 
appreciated even if, like most shopkeepers, 
they were usually held to make too much 
out of it for themselves. A closer analysis of 
the effecta of the change in Chinese policy 
after 1900 might also have been useful. 

In his account of developments since 1912 
Dr. Bawden is on even less-trodden ground. 
Although the position of Mongolia in inter- 
national relations has received attention in 
the works of Fritera and Tang there is almost 
nothing available on mternal developments in 
Mongolia iteelf and it is in his explanation of 
these changes that the author i8 especially 
valuable. He points to 1928 as the crucial 
year in Mongolian development, after the 
1921 revolution. Until then the Mongol 
government was relatively broad-based and 
independent, the lamaist church and the 
nobility were still powerful, and the economy 
was moving, if anything, in the direction of a 
free-enterprise system. The years which 
followed saw & sharp move to the left, and a 
social and economic revolution which des- 
troyed the power of the lamaist church and 
the nobility and oollectivized, and nearly 
destroyed, the economy as well. Dr. Bawden 
sees these developments as being inexplicable 
in purely Mongol terms and intelligible only 
as a murror reflection of developments in the 
USSR. He does not conceal his contempt 
for the policies of these years. 

The war years the author sees as ‘ lost years 
for Mongolia’s economy and social progress’ 
(p. 382). This statement may need some 
qualification. The war situation did force the 
development of oertain import-substitution 
industries, to supply the deficiencies of 
Russian production, which was diverted to 
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the war effort. It also produced a boom in 
the export of traditional products. Dr. 
Bawden rather disdains the doubhng of 
industrial production in the years between 
1940 and 1945 but, as & matter of mathe- 
matics, this representa a faster rate of growth 
than that achieved in the period 1940 to 
1964 as a whole. 

The last part of the book deals with the 
recent development of Mongolia—the new 
collectivization, the vast urban development, 
and the fundamental change in the population 
structure. The reader is left with a picture of 
the Mongol dilemma. Mongolia is an enor- 
mous, underpopulated, and underdeveloped 
country ripe for massive imports of labour 
and capital. To accept the first might mean 
repeating the fate of Inner Mongolia, while 
the price of the second 18 recorded throughout 
the second half of Dr. Bawden’s book. The 
author 1s too fond of Mongolia to ask the 
obvious question, but readers may well 
wonder whether the existence of Mongolia has 
any basis other than diplomatic convenience. 


M. E. YAPP 


Raymond Dawson: An introduction to 
Classical Chinese. vii, 127 pp. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1968. 50s. 


Let’s face it. Modern linguista have not got 
very far in analysing the grammar of Classical 
Chinese. Still less have they succeeded in pro- 
viding useful guides to beginning students. 
Perhaps the most promising attempt to date at 
a rigorous, self-consistent treatment was the 
late George Kennedy’s work on Mencius; but 
he never completed it and referred to the frag- 
ment he published under the title ‘ Word- 
classes in Classical Chinese’ as ‘ abortive’.2 
Professor Dobson’s works do not offer much 
solace. Much useful work has appeared in 
learned periodicala dealing with particular 
problems and a vast amount of material has 
been collected in the not yet completed 
grammar in Chinese by Professor Chou Fa-kao,? 
but even this knowledge has been but imper- 
fectly assimilated by the general run of those 
who have the task of teaching the language to 
Westerners. Perhaps Professor Shadick’s long- 
awaited teaching manual will improve the 
situation.® 


1 First published in епт, 9, 1956. Re- 
printed with some additions in Selected works of 
George A. Kennedy, New Haven, 1964. 

2 Chung-kuo ku-tai yu-fa, Taipei, Institute of 
History and Philology, Academia Sinica, 1959, 
1961, 1962. 

з A first course in literary Chinese, З vols., 
Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1968. 
(To be reviewed in a later issue of BSOAS.) 
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Meanwhile students have to be taught. One 
method, greatly favoured by the many 
teachers of Chinese origin who now teach 
Classical Chinese in Western universities, is to 
start with modern Chinese and use it as the 
basis, perhaps even the medium, of instruction. 
This procedure is based on the fallacy that 
Classical and Modern Chinese are simply two 
forms of the same language and that one can 
transfer from one to the other by means of some 
simple transformation rules. It is a fallacy but 
not so much of a fallacy that it cannot provide 
helpful stepping-stones at the beginning of a 
student’s career. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this method by itself can very Boon 
bring the student to the stage where he can 
confidently launch out on his own without the 
help of a pat-hua crib. 

Another method is that which is traditional 
in the older centres of Western sinology. It 
consists of starting the student on reading a 
text, such as Mencius, teaching him how to 
look up characters in a dictionary, and guiding 
him through a word for word translation in 
which grammatical connexions are provided by 
the teacher according to various rules of 
thumb. Usually if this procedure receives any 
theoretical justification it is on the contradic- 
tory assumptions that Classical Chinese has no 
grammar ог ‘an extremely simple grammar’ 
and that ite grammar functions in categories 
that correspond to those in the language of 
translation—so that one can on the one hand 
deny that terms like ‘ noun’ and ‘ verb’ really 
apply to Chinese and at the same time go on 
using them as if there were no problem. 

Mr. Dawson’s book ів the latest of the man- 
uals available for this kind of instruction. As 
such, it is neither much better nor much worse 
than other similar works. Five passages from 
Mencius are used to provide the basio introduc- 
tion to the grammar which is explained in the 
form of notes on the use of function words as 
they occur and then summed up in a ten-page 
‘Grammatical survey’. There follow six 
further passages drawn from Mo-tzu, Chuang- 
tzu, Kuo-yu, and Tso-chuan, also provided with 
full commentary. А number of important 
grammatical usages not contained in the in- 
cluded passages are briefly explained and 
illustrated in Appendix A. Appendix B gives 
the author’s own translations of the five 
passages from Mencius. Finally, comes a 
vocabulary arranged in radical-stroke order. 

The provimon of texta with commente and 
vocabulary 1s iteelf a service to students 
(though, of course, for Mencius there are already 
such texts available). The real test of the 
usefulness of Mr. Dawson’s book must, how- 
ever, be whether the student will be guided to a 
recognition of the essential lmguistio structures 
and will not be seriously misled on pointe of 
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detail. I am afraid that Mr. Dawson’s book 
falls down on both counta. 

By adopting the traditional attitude to 
Chinese grammar as consisting of a few simple 
rules of word order (assumed to be basically 
those of English with variations ‘ for emphasis, 
clarity or balance’) and the use of particles, 
Mr. Dawson fails to give the student any 
adequate guidance as to basic sentence pat- 
terns. This is the fundemental weakness of the 
book—one which it shares with other compar- 
able works and which could obviously only be 
remedied by coming to a much more sophisti- 
cated understanding of how Classical Chinese 
works. 

A more venial fault, but one which I also 
regret, is the quite inadequate treatment of 
phonology. It is true that the reconstruction 
of the pronunciation of Classical Chinese is stall 
very problematical but, in my view, it is still 
very important for students to be made con- 
scious of the fact that the characters are not the 
language but only an mmperfeot coding of what 
was once spoken or could have been spoken. 
One ought to recognize, for example, that 
derivational processes existed even if their 
exact nature can only be dimly discerned. 
Mr. Dawson does, it is true, note characters with 
more than one reading in his vocabulary, but 
he makes only occasional and sometimes 
inaccurate reference to this in the body of the 
text (where he, in fact, suppresses all tone 
markings). Thus, it is only in the vocabulary 
and not in the text, that we learn that yuan? 
‘far’ and yuan‘ ‘put at a distance, regard as 
distant’ are different words. The treatment of 
the reading of Jf is quite muddled. On p.25 
we are told that if means ‘ to be about to’ and 
that ‘it also means “to lead” “leader” 
“ general" “© admiral” but in this sense it 18 
read in the fourth tone rather than the first’. 
In fact, the character is read in the first tone in 
both these senses (as Mr. Dawson correctly 
notes in the vocabulary!). It 1s only the derived 
noun ‘general’ (re. ‘ leader’), as а separate 
monosyllable or with a preceding qualifier, that 
it is read in the fourth tone. In cMang!-chun! 
‘general’, a verb-object phrase ‘lead-army’ 
used as a noun, the reading is, however, 1n the 
first tone, not the fourth as Mr. Dawson erro- 
neously states. 

Of more serious consequence are misin- 
terpretations of the meanings of the text 
passages. In the absence of a thorough analysis 
of Classical Chinese grammar it is indeed 
difficult to avoid this sort of thing from tame to 
time but, especially when presenting material 
for rank beginners, it would surely have been 
prudent to make certain that one’s interpreta- 
tions agreed with the received views of Chinese 
commentators or that one had very well 
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established grounds for departing from them. 
This has not been done. 

In the very first passage in the book ocours 
the sentence: P ЖЄ < Ш, БА Н 6 Ж, 
1% T HE SZ HK Ina state of 10,000 chariots 
he who assassinstes his ruler will always 
(literally: ‘necessarily °) be from a feudal 
house of 1,000 chariots’. The sense is that 
great possessions lead to even greater ambi- 
tions. That this is the mterpretation of the 
traditional commentators is shown by the 
illustrative example given by Chao Ch'i : * L-i's 
murder of Hsia-hou was umng 1,000 chariota 
to take 10,000 chariots’. Mr. Dawson mus- 
translates the sentence thus: ‘He who assassi- 
nates the sovereign of a ten thousand chariot 
state will become [my italics] the head of a 
thousand chariot house'.* The source of the 
musinterpretation is probably the absence of the 
final particle yel? 4h, which normally accom- 
panies noun predication of the type A, B yeh 
"А ів B’ but which may be omitted when the 
predication is modified by the adverbial 
particle pi‘ ‘ necessarily '. The reason for this 
syntactic peculiarity of pi‘ is stall obscure but 
that this is the correct way of construing the 
sentence is shown by a parallel example 
such ав the following: MEK F < A m 
We EH, EK ‘That which 
will lead the people of the world to regard jen 
and i as calamities, will surely be your words, 
will 16 not ? ' (Mencius, VIA, 1). 

The misinterpretation of the sentence just 
discussed leads to further incorrect renderingsa 
in the following sentences. BY EX P ES... 
Ж ® Ж 2 Ж means ‘to take (io. ‘to 
have’, as Legge correctly translates on the 
basis of the commentators), 1,000 out of 
10,000 ..., is already not not much’: Mr. 
Dawson mistranslates, ‘To gain a thousand 
out of ten thousand . . . would not seem a small 
reward ’ (my italics). Mr. Dawson remarks that 
wei $ (which he translates as ‘seem ’) 
presents some difficulty. This is certainly 
true if one does not get beyond a purely lexical 
rendering and does not see it ш relation to 
basic sentence patterns. The point is that 
besides ів full transitive verbal meaning, ' to 
make, to do’ wes? is used as а copula-verb ‘ to 
be’ to supplement the verbless noun predica- 
tion construction А, B yeh. The conditions 
under which wei? is used in this way have yet 
to be worked out m detail but one situation 
which evidently requires this construction is 
when verbal auxiliaries or aspect particles are 
used, since these cannot be combined with a 
noun predicate. In the present sentence the 


* Dawson seems to have taken this inter- 
pretation from Dobson, who makes the same 
mistake. 
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verbal phrase pu to ‘not many’ 1з treated 
as в unit with the syntactical value of a noun 
and negatived. One way of domg this, using 
the A, B yeh construction, would take the form 
Је pu to yeh (where fei JE is the special nega- 
tive particle used with nouns). This would, 
however, exclude the use of the perfective final 
particle $, which can only occur with verbal 
predicates. Instead of fet, therefore, we have 
pu wei. No other way of combining this predi- 
oate with i? was available and there is no need 
to find any semantically ‘ fuller’ meaning for 
wei or to regard it as anything but a gram- 
matical device. 

I also disagree with Mr. Daweon’s interpreta- 
tion of wei? in the next passage: Ay m $$ 
XE UU Ж ЖЯ], 7 Ж DR BE whioh ho takes 
to mean ‘so 1f you are reputed to put justice 
last and profit first, your people will never be 
satisfied unless they are helping themselves’. 
Although # wes D] 2% is a common locution 
for ‘ to regard as’, І doubt very much whether 
wei! alone can be used in в passive sense, ‘ be 
regarded as’. The sense of the passage is quite 
adequately rendered, ‘1f one puts righteous- 
ness (or justice) last and profit first, then 
one will never be satisfied unless one is grab- 
bing’. The force of wet seems to be to turn the 
following verbal predicate into а description of 
a form of behaviour rather than referring to a 
definite action, a sense which can be conveyed 
by the simple present in English. Compare 
TLKER BSR 


= Ж Жї, Л М, И 
Ж 48 (Mencius, rvA, 10) ‘ Those of to-day who 
wish to become true kings are like the man who 
seeks three-year-old mugwort for a seven-year 
illness. If one does not store it up, one will 
never get it [when one needs it]'. Until this 
type of construction in which wes? is followed 
by a verb has been exhaustively studied, one 
must of course avoid berg dogmatic about it 
but it is at any rate clear that Mr. Dawson’s 
ad hoc interpretation of the passage in question 
is not well founded. 

These examples, taken from the first passage 
in the book, are unfortunately not the only ones 
of the kind. 

To pick holes in one’s friend's work like this 
is an ungracious occupation but errors of this 
kind in a textbook for beginners are no small 
matter. If not caught, they will perpetuate 
themselves for generations. They illustrate the 
highly unsatisfactory state of affairs which 
existe at present with regard to our under- 
standing of Classical Chinese. The old simple- 
minded, ‘common-sense’ approach mmply 
will not do. A rigorous analysis of the language 
is urgently needed. 


E. G. PULLEYBLANE 
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Burton Warson (tr.): The complete 
works of Chuang teu. (Records of 
Civilization: Sources and Studies, 
No. Lxxx; Unesco Collection of 
Representative Works, Chinese 
Series.) xi, 397 pp. New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 
1968. $10, 90s. 


There is urgent need of a translation of as 
much of Chuang-izt as 18 at present intelligible, 
by someone with the accurate scholarship and 
excellent English of Dr. Burton Watson. It ia 
therefore disappomtmg that Burton Watson, 
who has the love of Chuang-tzü common to 
most scholars who enjoy Chinese literature for 
its own sake, has chosen to attempt some- 
thing more ambitious. In his Chuang tzu. 
basic writings (1964) he already took the 
dubious step of translating all the seven 
‘inner chapters’, on the insufficient grounds 
that they are the most important; they are 
also among the more obscure. He has now 
followed the example of Legge, Gules, and 
Ware in undertaking the quite meaningless 
enterprise of translating the whole of а text 
much of which no one pretends to under- 
stand in the original. 

Tn all early Chinese texts a reader expects to 
be held up by words or whole sentences of 
doubtful interpretation. But Chuang-ttt ів in 
в class of ita own ; because of rte idiosyncrasies 
of language, textual corruption, difficulties of 
thought, one can follow it for pages without 
being sure of its drift, or, still worse, read 
most of an episode with full confidence and 
then miss the point at the end. In his preface 
Burton Watson does not hide these difficulties. 
There are, of course, many chapters which are 
fairly straightforward; these he handles 
brilliantly, in а fluent vivid English which 
does justice to Chuang-tzüi's humour, aphorism, 
and anecdote, although it does not compass 
the eostatic, incantatory poetry and the 
subtle, elliptical reasonmg which are the two 
poles of Chuang-tzii’s genius. The following 
is & good example of his lively style. 


(ch-10) С Bh < $E FA] 35 Н, Ў 


AME ы, Ж ПП Ж OM 
JD. REBEL, Bw, A 
A, Bb, Hi £e. б. MD, 
п 4, 9, th, Ж Ж IL T 


HER AE AKT RSA dh. 


(Watson, 108) ‘ One of Robber Chih's followers 
once asked Chih, '' Does the thief too have a 
Way "" 

Chih replied, ‘‘ How could he get anywhere 
if he didn’t have a Way? Making shrewd 
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guesses as to how much booty is stashed away 
in the room is sageliness ; being the first one 
in is bravery; being the last one out is 
righteousness ; knowing whether the job can 
be pulled off or not is wisdom ; dividing up 
the loot fairly is benevolence. No one ш the 
world ever succeeded in becoming a great 
thief if he didn’t have all five !’’’ 

Cf. Waley, Three ways of thought in ancient 
China (London, 1939), 106 : ‘ Once а follower 
of the great brigand Chih asked him whether 
thieves had any use for wisdom and morality. 
“To be sure, they do’’, said the brigand 
Chih, “ just as much as other people. To find 
oneself in a strange house and guess unerringly 
where ita treasures he hid, this surely needs 
Inspiration. To be the first to enter needs 
Courage ; to be the last to leave needs Sense 
of Duty. Never to attempt the impossible 
needs Wisdom. To divide the spoil fairly 
needs Goodness. Never has there been or 
could there be anyone who lacked these five 
virtues and yet became a really great 
brigand’’’. 

Burton Watson’s version is more literal 
than Waley’s, terser, more concrete, although 
rather lees concerned to bring out the mean- 
ing in this context of the abstract words 
(‘ sagelineas/inspiration, righteousness/sense of 
duty ’). 

But where the origmal is more obscure one 
has the impression, so depressingly familar 
to the reader of Oriental classics in English, 
of a translator looking up his dictionaries and 
commentaries and ploddmg forward hoping 
for the best; one ceases to expect that the 
next sentence will follow on to the last, and 
senses the loss of direction in the uncertain 
rhythm of the English, which in more straight- 
forward passages moves with ease and oon- 
fidence. Burton Watson apologizes in the 
preface for the fact that in a complete trans- 
lation ‘the reader must take the dull parts 
with the good’ and warns us that his inter- 
pretations will sometimes be disputable. But 
the trouble ıs not that Chuang-izti when dull 
is presented as dull, and when obscure 18 not 
necessarily correctly understood, but that for 
much of the time one does not seem to be 
following any consecutive thread of thought 
at all. These lapses are not always inevitable 
consequences of the fact that Burton Watson 
has committed himself to travelling through 
an often unintelligible text with the millstone 
of integral translation hanging round his neck. 
Whenever there is no dialogue or anecdote to 
mark unmistakable divisions he tends to lose 
himself in a continuous stream of mingled 
sense and nonsense, interrupted only by 
infrequent and sometimes rather arbitrary 
paragraph divisions; he reduces all rhymed 
passages to prose, smooths over the often 
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abrupt transitions of the original, and seems 
oblivious of the need for clear decimons as to 
where one sense unit ends and another begins. 
He justifies his abolition of the verse on the 
strange grounds that it cannot be effectively 
rhymed in English (p. 20) (how many trans- 
lators of Chinese poetry rhyme in any case ?) ; 
but the effect is that Chuang-tzü's sudden 
shifts of key between verse and prose dis- 
appear, and instead of rising to poetry he 
seems to be mnking into incoherence. 

The blurred effect of much of the English 
also resulte from a tendency to disguise 
difficulties instead of deciding how to solve 
them, where a doubtful or wrong decision 
would still have been better than none. This 
evasivenees is already apparent on the first 
page. One problem of the first chapter, 
especially important for a literary translator 
who needs to keep its momentum, is that 
there are several long or short passages which 
interrupt its movement and аге perhaps 
glosses. The most striking is the introduction 
of & second version of the opening episode 
with the heading ‘T‘ang’s questions to Chi 
were &bout this' (p. 31), but there are three 


Ab а, 3H HU Ж GE DT 5, 
[is LAM Ж Йй an] De RE Ж x5 RE 
Ж an] WCAG Е BS 8 
A k YR — T HK de E 
d$ Ju Hb BAEUNA а ж А, 
[Ef Hj 4, Bebe 97 В. 
TH EX th) KS eode. db GE BM, 
dt iE mu € PT E Ик ЯҢ OT d 
Jk # ЖШ CA. 


‘This bird when the sea is turbulent will 
travel to the Southern Ocean (a). In the 
words of the Hsieh (b): “ When the P‘eng 
travels to the Southern Ocean the water is 
beaten for 3,000 miles, it ascends spinning a 
whirlwind for 90,000 miles, and resta on its 
journey once in six months"'. Is the blue of 
the sky ita true colour? Or because its 
distance has no limit ? When the bird looks 
down there is nothing else 16 sees (c).' 

*[Giosses] (a) The Southern Ocean is the 
Lake of Heaven. (b) The ОА hsieh ів a 
record of marvels. (c) Drifting haze, dust, 
the breath which living things puff at each 
other.’ 

The bracketed sentences look like glosses, 
the last one misplaced. This is not neceasarily 
the right solution, but a translator has to 
choose some solution. Instead Burton Watson 
disguises the difficulty by departing from the 
syntax and smoothing over the breaks, with- 
out achieving true continuity of thought in 
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the English: (Wateon, 29) ‘... When the 
sea begins to move, this bird sets off for the 
southern darkness, which is the Lake of 
Heaven. 

The Universal Harmony records various 
wonders, and it says: ‘‘ When the P‘eng 
journeys to the southern darkness, the waters 
are roiled for three thousand li. He beats the 
whirlwind and rises ninety thousand li, setting 
off on the sixth-month gale." Wavering heat, 
bits of dust, living things blowing each other 
about—the sky looks very blue. Is that ita 
real colour, or is it because it is so far away 
and has no end ? When the bird looks down, 
all he sees is blue too’. 

A further weakness is that although Burton 
Watson appreciates Chuang-tzü as a writer, 
and has а literary man’s sympathy with the 
Taoist attitude to life, he does not seem to be 
much interested in Chuang-tzü as a philosopher. 
He remarks on ‘ the pseudo-logical discussion 
or debate that starte out sounding completely 
rational and sober, and ends by reducing 
language to gibbering inanity’ (p. 5). But 
there is plenty of genuine logio in Chuang-tet ; 
it is generally invisible in this translation, with 
the result that Chuang-izü's mookery of logic 
also loses much. of its foroe. It doee not seem 
to worry Burton Wateon that, for example, 
the famous dialogue on whether we can know 
that the fish are happy, with ite rigorously 
logical begmnmg, does not in this version 
end in ' gibbering inanity ', but simply trails 
away mconsequentially (p. 189).! Arguments 
which are clear enough in the original dis- 
appear in the English because of a laok of 
interest in the problem of reproducing technical 
terminology. Thus in ch. 2 Chuang-tzü argues 
that since what from one standpoint is shsh 
Ji ‘it’ is from other standpoints pi id 
‘other’, all questions of shthifer ft JE 
‘ that’s +f, that’s not’ are relative to stand- 
point. How to re-create this argument in 
English is a very difficult problem ; but it is 
plain that 1f, like Burton Watson, one renders 
shih/py by ‘ this/that’ and shth/fet by ' right/ 
wrong’ (perfectly acceptable equivalents in 
ordinary contexts, but not when the whole 
argument hinges on the word shih common 
to both pairs) any hope of following a con- 
secutive line of thought will be lost. 

Is there any possibility that Burton Watson 
might follow his two versions of Chuang-izü 
by a third, one containing all and no more 
than the parts of the book m which he is 
confident of following the drift? Such a 
selection from the present book would be 
very good, the best presentation of Chuang- 


1I have offored an explanation of the point 
of this dialogue in R. Dawson (ed.), Legacy of 
Ohina, Oxford, 1964, 40 f. 
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tzü available in English, superseding the 
shorter selection in Waley’s Three ways of 
thought ın ancient China. At the present stage 
of research a complete translation gives a 
much more misleadmg picture of Chuang-tzü 
than a partial one, because what still looks 
like nonsense in Chinese, until someone finds 
the key, is nonsense when put directly into 
Englsh. One of the reasons why Waley was 
the greatest translator from Chinese is that 
he would never touch anything of which he 
could not make sense in English, a very 
simple rule which few of us succeed in observ- 
ing consistently. He avoided Chuang-tziü 
except for selected parta, for the reason stated 
in в passage which Burton Watson quotes 
without apparently recognizing Ив umplica- 
tions: ' Unfortunately the text itself is so 
corrupt as to be frequently quite unintelligible. 
I have used only such paesages as are com- 
pletely intelhgible or which need merely 
trivial and occasional correction ’ (Waley, 256, 
quoted Watson, 21). 
A. О. GRAHAM 


J. W. Е. MULDER: Sets and relations in 
phonology: an axiomatic approach to 
the description of speech. xv, 259 pp. + 
errata slip. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1968. 63s. 


The present work cannot be regarded simply 
as a partial contribution to phonology, 1.0. as 
an attempt to elucidate the possibilities (and 
possibly restrictions) of applying modern 
exact methodological procedures (mathemati- 
cal logio, set theory, and relation theory) to 
research in the domain of phonology, pursued 
in the ‘ traditional’ way of the European— 
more especially ‘ Neo-Prague '—linguistio 
school, as represented e.g. by A. Martinet. It 
is rather a work which attempte to advance 
the over-all system of linguistic concepta of 
this school a step forward, and I assume that 
the work has been successful. I suspect that 
the author’s work was also fruitfully influenced. 
by the fact that he 1s а sinologist and that he 
has chosen Pekingese as a means of exempli- 
fication of his methodological procedures, 
especially in view of the relatively clear and 
unambiguous status of the basic distributional 
unit—syllable—m Pekingese. 

The work contains an introduction (pp. 1-21) 
and eight chapters of rather different character. 
In my view, two chapters must be considered 
as the core of the work: ‘ Some basic primoerples 
and grammatical background. ’ (ch. i, pp. 22-95) 
and ‘ Classificatory caloulus and ordering rela- 
tions’ (ch. ін, pp. 115-42). 

In the former chapter, the author continues 
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to expound his theoretical views as в linguist, 
the most general theoretical basis (deductive 
method) havmg been explained already in the 
introduction. Some additional data about the 
author’s over-all linguistic theory are explained 
in ‘ The form of the facta’ (ch. v, pp. 177-88) 
and ‘ Addrtional examples and remarks 
towards the application of the theory ’ (ch. vi, 
pp. 189-208). Неге I should Шке to stress 
especially the author's endeavour to distn- 
guish precisely between the paradigmatic 
and syntagmatic aspects of any linguistic 
research, which induces him to distinguish 
clearly e.g. between 'grammateme' and 
* moneme' (paradigmatio concepts) and corré- 
sponding ‘ word’ and ‘morpheme’ (syntag- 
matic concepts). Generally speaking, the 
author's continuous insistence on working with 
clear-cut concepts (of. the section ‘The basic 
axioms and definitions of the theory °’, pp. 10— 
12) must be wholly approved. 

As to the basic concepts of the author's 
theory, I would disagree with the author's 
concepts of 'grammateme' and ‘word’, at 
least with regard to Pekingese (Chinese). It 
seems to me that these concepta (at least 
with regard to Pekingese) are rather apodictical 
and raise many problems which are not easily 
solved (of. *de-toning ’ and changes of vowels in 
unstressed and ‘ toneless’ syllables—I have in 
mind those phenomena which are of a gradient 
nature—which, as I think, cannot all be ex- 
plained as the result of ‘ under-articulation ’ 
only). 

Finally, as far as the author’s explanations 
on ‘ Some basio principles and the grammatical 
background ’ are concerned, I should like to add 
a remark: I really enjoyed his excellent little 
treatise concerning the transitivity of pre- 
dicatives in English (pp. 77-95). 

The author's other mam contribution to the 
linguistio theory of the Neo-Prague school is 
the apphoation of exact modern methodologi- 
oal procedures and a successful confirmation 
of a series of statements of this school by these 
procedures. ‘Some operations with sets’ 
(ch. ii, pp. 96-114) serves as & kind of introduc- 
tion for the benefit of those readers who are not 
specialists in mathematical logic, set theory, 
etc. and the substantial work in this respect 18 
done in ‘ Classificatory calculus and ordering 
relations ’ (ch. iii) and, as 16 were, its pendant 
‘Phonematic distribution in Pekingese’ (oh. 
уш, pp. 223-48). 

Not only ‘ pure’ linguists but also ‘ pure’ 
phoneticians should take keen interest in ‘The 
phonemes of Pekingese and their realizations ' 
(ch. 1v, pp. 148-76). It must be noted that the 
author of the present book did not refrain 
from treating exhaustively even such ‘ unim- 
portant’ details as realizations of the phonemes, 
as the picture otherwise could not be complete. 
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‘Prosodic features’ (ch. vii, pp. 209-22) 
are treated rather briefly. I do not think that 
this is à weak point of the author's theory ; 
it is rather & weak point of the majority of 
modern struoturalist linguistio theories, whioh 
aim at a high degree of logical exactitude : the 
prosodic features are not treated very satis- 
factorily. It seems that the author of the pre- 
sent book 1s fully aware of this and he also 
enumerates all the reasons for it. Unfortunately, 
as far as Chinese phonology (and Chinese 
linguistics, too) is concerned, I am persuaded 
that no serious progress can be achieved with- 
out seriously tackling the intricate problems 
of prosodic features. 

о. ÉvARNY 


Cuow  TsE-rsuNa (ed):  Wen-hn: 
studies in the Chinese humanities. 
viii, 325 pp. Madison, London, ete. : 
University of Wisconsin Press for 
the Department of Hast Asian Lan- 
guages and Literature of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1968. $8.50, 68s. 


This book is intended to be the first of a 
series dedicated to critical studies in the 
Chinese humanities. In view of the recent 
tendency to allow temporary practical con- 
siderations to influence the direction of 
Chinese studies into other fields, thus step to 
redress the balance is to be weloomed. If 
further volumes can maintain the general 
standard of the articles making up this book, 
sinologues will have gained a worthy publica- 
tion dedicated specifically to their interests 
and needs. 

James R. Hightower provides translations 
and detailed exegeses of T'ao Ch'ien's 20 
‘Drinking wine’ poems, which are shown in 
spite of their misleading title to clarify T'ao 
Ch‘ien’s whole attitude to Ше, the world of 
office, and his reasons for retiring from it. 
A. R. Davis, in an article on the Double 
Ninth festival in Chinese poetry up to the 
end of the T'ang dynasty, shows that the 
depreciatory criticism of the element of 
imitation in Chinese poetry needs to be 
qualified to be meaningful. James J. Y. Liu 
writes on ambiguities in the poetry of Li 
Shang-yin and how these have enriched his 
poetic expression and effect. Wayne Schlepp 
describes the metrio structure of Yuan san-c t 
and demonstrates that they are far from 
formless. There are two articles on the 
Shih-p'in: в note on ite critical approach by 
Hellmut Wilhelm, and a more detailed and 
controversial study by E. Bruce Brooks en- 
titled ‘A geometry of the Shi pin’. Chow 
Tse-tsung contributes a long and extremely 
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interesting article on the early history of the 
word shih Be. which because of the author's 
wide knowledge of numerous branches of 
sinology and his clear presentation gives even 
a reader unfamiliar with the subject an msight 
quite out of proportion to what the title 
would have led him to expect. Albert E. 
Dien describes the nature and contents of the 
Ytan-hun chih and shows that the modern 
classification of the work as Buddhist propa- 
ganda is incorrect. C. T. Hea writes on 
comedy and myth in the Ha yu chi, with 
emphasis on the religious intention of the 
author. T. А. Наа provides а short but 
interesting introduction to the sixteenth- 
century Hsi yu pu, which shows it to be far 
removed from the conventionalized accounts 
of dreams usual in fiction. Richard B. Mather 
contributes a note on the dialects of Loyang 
and Nanking durmg the Six Dynasties, giving 
examples taken mostly from the Shih-shuo 
Asin-yt. H. G. Creel contrasts the Platonic 
with the Taoist conception of the universe, 
as exemplified in the expression Jk i, 
translated as ‘the Great Clod’. W. A. C. H. 
Dobson goes into the nature of ming (gy and 
meng UU] as legal instruments in ancient 
China, describing in some detail the various 
uses of the meng in the Тао chuan. 

The book 1s exemplarily produced. There is 
в wealth of Chinese characters throughout. 
includmg the full text for all translated 
passages. Notes are at the foot of the page, 
where they belong, and there is a character 
index as well as an English index. Sinologues 
generally and students of Chinese literature 
in particular will welcome this book and hope 
that the editor’s intention of producing 
further volumes will soon be fulfilled. 


О. WEYS 


James J. Y. Lro: The Chinese knight- 
errant. xiv, 242 pp. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1967. 35s. 


Studies of heroic behaviour m Chinese 
society associated with the Asia ДК myth 
(noble outlaw; knight-errant; honest thief; 
plebeian hero, eto., etc.) have been almost 
entirely hmited to the Warring States and Han 
periods. Professor Masubuchi Tatsuo who be- 
gan publishing on the subject 20 years ago (the 
major articles are conveniently collected in his 
Chugoku kodai no shakas to kokka, Tokyo, 
1960) has discussed the relationship of the haa 
ideal to Mohism and has also demonstrated the 
importance of the jen-Asia {f К spirit as a 
code of behaviour binding leaders (whether 
central or local officials, heads of powerful 
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famulies ог rebel chiefs) with their followers in 
groupings which in periods of weak central 
authority took the law into their own hands if 
not im open rebellion then in such ambivalent 
areas ав the vendetta. The Asia ideal was to 
remain of great importance throughout Chinese 
history not only coming to the fore in periods 
of disruption when ordinary loyalties broke 
down but also influencing other more orthodox 
heroic stances. The isa has also been a major 
theme at one time or another m most genres of 
Chinese literature, the wu-Asta novels of recent 
times bemng but its most recent transformation. 

Any study of the historical realities and their 
interactions with the myth will have to take 
account of the biases of the sources which 
particularly under the influence of Neo- 
Confucianiam began to drop Asia termmology 
from their vocabulary. There are only two 
references to Asta in Tzu-chth t’ung-chien, Chu 
Hai refers to Ching K*o aa a robber, while the 
Ming shih biographies contam practically no 
references to Asta except in obviously fictional 
accounts. But this should not be taken as an 
indication that Asia behaviour had ceased. 
Indeed we Imow from other sources and 
from reading between the Imes that Asia func- 
tions continued to the end of the Empire, even 
if the ideal had long since fallen out of favour 
in portions of the élite literature. On the other 
hand the descriptions of Asia especially in the 
early literature cannot be taken at their face 
value; Shth chs, 124, for mstance has been 
shown to be a highly fictional idealized account 
and needs extremely careful historical inter- 
pretation. These рошїв are made because they 
receive practically no attention in Mr. Liu'snew 
book, in which he has undertaken the formid- 
able task of tracing not only the history of the 
Asta (moreover without consulting the bulk of 
the Japanese work on the subject) but also of 
describing the development of Asia themes in 
poetry, fiction, and drama. 

The book was written for students of Chinese 
history and literature as well as for students of 
comparative literature. It is also intended as 
an ‘entertammg anthology’ for the general 
reader and as such it is an outstanding success 
and wil no doubt ‘bring into focus certain 
heroic, romantic, and individualistic qualities 
which the common reader would not normally 
associate with the Chinese ’ (p. xi). It contems 
many old favourites (Shih cht, 124, malang at 
least ite fifteenth appearance in translation since 
1945) but also many less-Enown excerpts, all 
translated in a breathtakingly easy style and 
linked with commentaries and mtroductory 
remarks which the general reader should find 
informative as well as entertaining. 

The difficulties mvolyed ın compilmg an 
anthology at the same time as writing a 
serious study for the specialist, however, are 
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numerous and they are most apparent ın the 
opening chapter (on the Asia in history). After 
a brief discussion of the social origins of the Han 
hsa, Mr. Liu suggests that the Asia were simply 
© men of strongly mdividualistic temperament ’, 
altruistic and full of a sense of justice (p. 5), and 
that this was true for the remainder of Chinese 
history until the Ch'ing when they suddenly 
and without explanation turned into armed 
escorts (albeit still altruistic and with a sense of 
justice). No attempt 1з made to analyse Asia 
behaviour (nothing is said for example of the 
adoption of the deal by the powerful families in 
the third and fourth centuries A.D. or of the 
hsia-style pretensions of the nouveaux riches in 
the Ming, if the contemporary popular songs 
and fiction are anything to go by, or of the 
function of Asia as armed escorts from at least 
the T’ang). Instead, 11 pp. of excerpts from 
biographies mamly from the ‘standard 
histories’ are offered to cover the entire post- 
Han period. These excerpts hardly give a very 
clear idea of who the Asta were or of what they 
did especially as no attempt 1s made to sort out 


the termmology. А ch^4ng-haa HR it or 
* tough’ like Chiao Chi-hsun in the tenth cen- 
tury is а very different kettle of fish from a 
hao-heia Be {ДЕ or underworld leader like Chi 


Chang and to lump them together with a poet 
like Chi K'ang as ‘ knights-errant’ only leads 
to confusion. Another serious weakness of 
this chapter is the complete failure to disouss 
revenge and feuds ш which Asia typically 
served as expert helpers. The componente of 
the myth as it appears in Shih chs are clearly 
outlined ав are also тів relations with the various 
schools of thought but this is only the beginning 
of the story ; the history of the Asta, whether of 
the myth or of the historical realities which lay 
behind it, has yet to be written. 

The chapters on Asia themes in poetry 
(containing translations of over 30 poems) ; on 
fiction (with excerpta and summaries from 
Prince Tan of Yen via Shur hu to The burning of 
the Red Lotus monastery) and on the drama are 
much more susceptible to the thematic antholo- 
gung approach and contain a wealth of 
curious and entertammg material. There is 
also a commentary which at times expands to 
allow for a challenge to be made concerning 
Professor C. T. Hsa's critique of Shui hu 
(pp. 114-16) or for & general introduction to 
Chinese drama (pp. 138-49). Highlighting of 
genre characteristics by the analysis of treat- 
ment of the same theme in different genres 
does occur, but only to а very limited extent 
while the interplay of ‘fact’ and. ‘fiction’ 
which is one of the stated focuses of the book is 
almost entirely ignored, nothing being said for 
example of the use made by the secret societies 
of Shut hu or of the fictional elements, especially 
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in biographies of Asta, in all the ‘ standard 
histories ’. 

A short concluding chapter contains com- 
parisons with Western chivalry and chivalric 
literature which should help clear up the 
misunderstandings to which the use of the 
language of medieval romanoe throughout the 
book is almost bound to have given rise. There 
аге also additional notes chiefly of interest to 
the literary historian as well as a glossary of 
Chiese characters which does not include 
proper names. 

ENDYMION WILKINSON 


TreN-vri Іл: Chinese fiction: a bbli- 
ography of books and articles п Chinese 
and English. xiv, 356 pp. New 
Haven, Conn.: Far Eastern Publica- 
tions, Yale University, 1968. $10. 


I am sure that for people working on 
Chinese fiction this bibliography will be & 
first-line work of reference and a great time- 
saver, but it is also the kind of book that will 
invite criticiazm—indeed, its compiler does no 
leas. Ita advantage lies in that, dealing particu- 
larly with Chinese fiction, 16 can provide a 
very full list of books and articles, ite vulner- 
ability in that, not being comprehensive (m 
itself possibly в cause for relief), opinions will 
mevitably differ as to what should be put in 
and what could be left out. It describes itself 
as ‘an extensively selected hst of books and 
articles ın Chinese and Enghsh that have 
been published in the field of Chinese fiction 
over the past few decades’. So it meludes 
nothing in European languages or Japanese 
(except for some things translated into 
Chinese), but the coverage of works in Chinese 
and Enghsh зв good. Existing Chiese bibli- 
ographies—end perhaps library catalogues— 
seem to have been worked through pretty 
thoroughly. Presumably all the periodicals 
referred to are available somewhere. Entries 
are separated according to the categories of 
general studies, special studies, and major 
works; and about 70 pp. are devoted to 
modern fiction alone. More important publi- 
cations are starred. For the authors, real 
names are given for pseudonyms, and regular 
names for familiar names, but not invariably : 
‘I-ku’ on p. 36, for instance 18, one hopes, 
Ch'ien Hsnan-t‘ung, and Chu P‘ei-hsien (p. 
285) 18 better known as Chu Tzu-ch‘ing 

To record some personal reactions, I think 
it a pity that so much space is given to 
histories of Chinese literature in the general 
studies section, as the majority are not worth 
reading. The one that is of most use, the 
Chung-kuo wen-hsueh shih compiled by the 
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Literary Research Institute of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences I can find no reference 
to. I slso think it would have been more 
convenient for users had the general works 
on the modern period been collected together 
as a separate category. On a few points of 
detail, Ch'tng-p‘ing-shan-t‘ang hua-pen, being 
better known, could be given as an alternative 
heading for Liu-shih-chia heiao-shuo; there 
could be some indication that Chou Тво-јеп?в 
Chung-kuo hein wen-hsüeh te yüan-liu and 
Chung-kuo chin-tai wen-hsteh shuh-hua are the 
same book ; and perhaps the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences’ Shth-nien-lai te hsin chung-kuo 
wen-hsteh could now be included as it has 
been reproduced in Japan. 

Та Tien-yi’s reading in Chinese fiction has 
no doubt been vast, but the subject is too 
big to be adequately covered by one man. 
As it is, his bibliography 18 neither a personal 
one, which I would have been quite happy 
with, nor a wholly satisfactory extended one. 
Nevertheless it will be a great boon. 


D. E. POLLARD 


KennetH Е. Fonsow: Friends, quests, 
and colleagues: the mu-fu system in 
the late Ch'áng period. ix, 234 pp., 7 

lates. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
niversity of California Press, 1968. 
$5.50. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 598. 6d.) 


The subject of this book is the system by 
which Chinese officials, tramed to disdain the 
technicalities of administration, the very 
volume of which would in any case have 
submerged them, came to rely upon private 
secretaries, whom they paid out of their own 
funds. The role of these secretaries was to 
help provincial officials find their way through 
a maze of bureaucratic regulations, to lessen 
the chances of their being caught out or 
found wanting by their superiors, to give moral 
and technical advice, to keep an eye on the 
behaviour of their clerks, to see that their 
memorials were properly worded, and to 
protect their financial interests. For the most 
part they came, like the officials themselves, 
from the ranks of the gentry. Most of them 
aspired to official positions through the 
examination system and were already on the 
ladder which led to office. There was thus a 
close community of interest between the 
officials and their secretaries as well as the 
very personal ties which Mr. Folsom empha- 
sizes. The secretaries (mu-yu) were personally 
invited and employed, they were treated as 
equals, as friends and advisers, even as 
teachers. But they had no official rank or 
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status as far as the government was con- 
cerned. The system was neither encouraged 
nor actively discouraged by the state; it was 
obvious that most offictala could not be 
expected to do without them, and yet those 
who did so were sometimes singled out for 
praise. The system undoubtedly flourished 
when the government was weak. It reflected 
the inadequacy of the trainmg of officials 
and the inability and unwillingness of the 
state to provide adequate technical aid. 
Change in the nature of élite education was 
unthinkable, so officials were expected to 
provide their own experts. 

Mr. Folsom devotes an introductory chapter 
to setting the scene, to outlming the philo- 
sophical ideas behmd the traditional structure 
of government and the tensions between 
Confucianism and Legalism. He includes a 
somewhat naive section on friendship amongst 
the Chinese and its role, together with that of 
famuly ties, as protection in social conflict. It 
is curious, incidentally, to read in a book 
published in 1968 that within Western society 
‘there are not a great many outward signs of 
social confliot (p. 26). 

The second chapter 18 a useful survey of the 
mu-fu system as it existed in various periods 
up to the time of the Taiping rebellion. 
Although ita development was associated with 
periods of weak government, this is hardly 
the case in the early Ch‘ing penod, during 
which however, the mu-fu system took on a 
new importance. This was, as Mr. Folsom 
points out, connected with the growing com- 
plexity of government processes, and the 
decreasing practicality of official training due 
to the domination of pa-ku essays. But it was 
surely also the result of the tremendous growth 
of population, which was accompanied by little 
or no increase in the number of officials ? 

The third section deals with Tseng Kuo-fan, 
whose mu-fu was of unprecedented size and 
whose position was most unusual. Between 
1853 and 1860 he held no office in the pro- 
vincial hierarchy and his rank was that of the 
vice-president of в board. Yet he was res- 
ponsible for the enlistment, maintenance, and 
command of an army, operating in several 
provinoes, which was Boon the only effective 
force in the service of the government fighting 
against the Taiping rebels. By 1863, according 
to Yung Wing (quoted on p. 73), ‘ there were 
living in his military headquarters at least 
two hundred officials. ... Besides his secre- 
taries, who numbered no less than a hundred, 
there were expectant officials, learned scholars, 
lawyers, mathematicians, astronomers and 
machinists. ... He always had a great 
admiration for men of distinguished learning 
and talents and loved to associate and mingle 
with them ’. 
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Unfortunately Mr. Folsom gives us little 
insight into the workings of Tseng Kuo-fan’s 
secretariat, even on those aspects on which 
information is relatively accessible. He has 
made no use of the extensive, detailed, and 
frank diary of one of Tseng’s most important 


mu-yw, Chao Lich-wen X8 2] X (Neng- 


ching-oht-shik jih-chi RE $F Т E H WO) 
which throws considerable light on the way 
the central core of the mu-fu operated, on the 
influence the mu-yu were able to exert upon 
Tseng, and on the nature of his relations with 
the imperial court. 

The fourth section is concerned with the 
relationship between Tseng Kuo-fan and la 
Hung-chang, including Hsieh  Fu-oh'eng's 
famous account of Li being admonished by his 
patron for being late for breakfast. Here too 
Chao Lieh-wen's diary might have done some- 
thing to counterbalance the author's some- 
what credulous or idealistio view of their 
relations. 

The rest of the book, over half ita length, is 
devoted to Li Hung-chang, his rise to power 
and the organization which he developed in 
order to sustam ıt. Parts have little bearing 
on the subject of the study. For the mam- 
tenance of his army, his navy, his industrial 
and commercial establishments, arsenals, ship- 
yards and schools, for the operation of his 
virtual control over Chinese foreign relations, 
Li Hung-chang required a staff of hundreds 
of administrators and secretaries, generals and 
admurals, direotors and advisers, Chinese and 
foreign. Neither he nor Tseng Kuo-fan were 
typical Chinese officials, and Li Hung-chang 
was even lees typical than Tseng ; his position 
and power were abnormally great, his commit- 
ment to Confucian morality too weak. It is 
doubtful therefore how useful 16 18 to consider 
his vast bureaucratic machine as an extension 
of the traditional mu-fu system, any more 
than a tumour is a mere extension of normal 
cell structure. The characteristics of the 
traditional mu-fu no longer applied to Li 
Hung-chang’s staff. Where was the cherished 
equsahty between host and guest in such a 
large and scattered organization, and one in 
which the position of the host was во exalted ? 
How could there be any intimate friendship, 
or a student-teacher relationship ? It is clear 
that Li Hung-chang’s bureaucratic machine 
broke all the rules which had once applied to 
mu-fu (p. 54). 

Mr. Folsom admits that 16 became in effect 
a private bureaucracy, а rival of the central 
government as a source of patronage, and that 
Li Hung-chang’s power of recommendation 
became much more important to his employees 
than the salaries he could pay them (p. 151). 
Yet the real nature of his loyalties are not 
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made clear. We are contmually being told 
that he was ‘ noted for his extreme loyalty to 
China’ (p. 116), that his ‘ultimate aim was 
to centralize the power in China in order to 
establish a new balance with the West’ (p. 
190), that his commitment was to China (p. 
158), that his ‘primary aim’ was to save 
China, that his staff consisted of men trained 
for the task of preserving China, and even, 
incidentally, that it was the Empress Dowager 
Tz‘u-hsi’s aim to preserve China (р. 171). 
Perhaps Li Hung-chang did believe ‘ that 
China’s only salvation was a strong unified 
state’ (p. 159), but he certainly would not 
have countenanced any weakening of regional 
power unless he was sure that he would be 
able to hold the reins at the centre. To what 
extent did he want changes in an institutional 
structure which allowed him so much power ? 
In 1898 he was at the lowest ebb of his 
political power, but can there be any doubt 
that had he not been, be would have supported 
his patronees in suppressing the attempts of 
the Emperor and the reformers to restore в 
strong unified state in order to save China ? 
No, Li Hung-chang’s primary concern was 
the power of Li Hung-chang; that he was 
perhaps convinced that what was good for 
him was also good for the Empire does not 
change the priority. 

The author is somewhat too fulsome in his 
praise and uncritical in his assessment of Li 
Hung-chang. He assumes too much when he 
tells us that his qualities were the very ones 
‘which the common people could under- 
stand ’ (p. 115). 

I must also take issue, amongst other 
things, with his remark that 16 wes China's 
internal enemies which Tseng Kuo-fan fought 
against (p. 190). This is either а careless 
formulation or else an unnecessarily ' Con- 
fucian’ view of the Taipings. 

In all this is a disappointang book, which 
tells us little new about a neglected aspect of 
the Chinese bureaucracy. 

©. A. OURWEN 


Bernardo Garum: Hsin Hsing, 
Taiwan: a Chinese village in change. 
xi, 324 pp., 8 plates. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1966. $8.50. (English 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
Because of its low level of description, this 

book itself is difficult to describe as a coherent 

whole. Lackmg theoretical framework and a 

developing analysis, it falls into its different 

parts, and at times lapses into serial units 
almost in the manner of a handbook on village 
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life in central Taiwan. As such it Чбев have 
value, since it is the firat detailed and intensive 
investigation of rural life on that island to be 
published in English. A lot of basic, and not 
very rewarding, description would have been 
necessary in any case, and I am sure this book 
will stand as а reference base when the more 
specific and more problem-oriented studies 
conducted in Taiwan while and smce Dr. 
Gallm was there (1957-8) will be published. 
In faot Dr. Gallin himself has since returned 
to Taiwan to make just such & more specific 
investigation, mto urban migrants from the 
village which is the subject of the present 
work. 

Lack of analytic sophistication does not 
mean that this is an entertaming and anecdotal 
book, nor a description of ultra-specific and 
apparently unique details. On the contrary, 
Dr. Gallin has avoided equally the description 
of individual people, of case histories, and of 
types of condition, different correlations of 
which could have accounted for changes and 
variation rn behaviour. The three largest 
sections into which this book falle—on 
economic conditions, on kinship and non-kmn 
personal relations, and on ritual—are but, 
tenuously related to each other. Thus one can 
search in vain in the description of matrilateral 
and affinal relations (ch‘in-ch‘t) for an account 
of the varied use to which they are put and the 
possible correlation of such variation with 
socio-economic status or even, with reference 
to the previous chapter, correlation with 
status in or committal to local lineage (tsu) 
organization. Similarly, in oh. уш, on religious 
practices, one would like to know, since any 
consecrated statue of a god on a domestic 
altar could become known for ite efficacy, 
what Dr. Gallin thinks were the special 
ciroumstanoes of the two families whose gods 
were known in contrast to those which were 
not. Yet we have no account of the latter. 
This kind of lack is disappomting, particu- 
larly 1n view of the claims the author makes 
in several places that much of his analysis of 
Hsin Hsing 1s valid not only for Taiwan in 
general but also for * much of the mainland '. 
What he in fact does is to describe one case 
or & generalired case and then ask us to take 
this as typical without noting how or in 
what way he lays claim to, and we should 
assess, its typicality. The detail of the deserip- 
tion is 1n the general case, not in the systematic 
accounting of variation. 

I hasten to say that the detail he does give 
is often very interesting and new. The 
description of ch‘tn-ch't, for instance, is not 
only revealing but 1s well worth stressing, as 
Dr. Gallin does, as a neglected aspect of 
Chinese kinship ideology. And the description 
of the village’s resident religious practitioners 
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is one of the few that does attempt to give & 
correlation with other social factors, suggest- 
ing that ritual service is given by men 
ambitious to gain status, particularly aignifl- 
cant m the leadership vacuum that Dr. 
Gallin has analysed previously (but to which 
he does not refer in this mstance). It з 
apparent that, after all, the book has coher- 
ence, emerging more with the reader’s efforts 
than with the author’s explication. The 
coherence I found was in the reference of 
succeeding chapters back to the economic 
conditions described in ch. iii and iv. In 
them are described a dual process of impinge- 
ment of strong central government on village 
life through taxation and land reform, and of 
the dispersal of social relationships through 
larger marketing structures and thiough 
labour migration. This, Dr. Gallin points out, 
has reduced the importance of the village as a 
tight socio-geographio unit. And that in turn, 
together with the conversion through land 
reform of the former landowning class ito 
urban caprtalists and their consequent turning 
away from their former village base, has left 
в leadership vacuum there. Local elections 
and land reform have instituted more egali- 
tarian political attitudes than those previously 
held, but there 1s also an unwillingness to take 
on local political responsibility. Weakening of 
village unity and broadening of economic net- 
work has meant increased reliance on ch‘in-cht 
relations. Meanwhile local village politics have 
been channelled through hneage (ésu) organ- 
ization, and through religious practices. 


STEPHAN FEUCHTWANG 


TapasHt КОКОТАКЕ: Asian rural 
society : China, India, Japan. xiv, 
207 pp., 8 plates. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington 
Press, [1968]. $6, 57s. 


This book 18 divided mto two major parts, 
the first theoretical essays, the other case 
studies. The degree of cohesiveness is low, 
the theoretical and report sections of the 
book not being interdependent, while, with 
one exception, the essays of neither section 
are comparative in approach. In that com- 
parison and contrast should surely be the 
justification for a collection of essays of this 
nature, the work falls a long way short of 
perfection. However, in themselves the 
essays are not without interest or use, and the 
rural economist in particular may be grateful 
that these translations have, in some cases 
for the first time, been made available. 

The survey reporte are of uneven quality. 
The Chinese material, gathered during the 
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Japanese occupstion, is the most sketchy, the 
Indian the most detailed. The latter is drawn 
from two different villages, one in в rice- 
growing area, the other not; but it is illus- 
trative of the disjointed nature of the book 
that having pomted this essential difference 
the author does next to nothing in the way of 
comparison between the two villages. The 
reports on two Japanese villages seem to 
show a sure ‘feel’ for the situation, but 
somehow convey а corresponding slight lack 
of objectivity (one passage on p. 182 is 
redolent of pathetic fallacy no less). Indeed, 
in many places I felt that the author had 
intruded on his material more than was 
desirable. 

Of the theoretical essays—on Chinese 
village and Japanese vilage, on change and 
stagnation in the Indian village, and on 
changing Japanese rural society—the first 18 
the only truly comparative part of the book. 
It is interesting and enlightening, especially 
the short fourth section, but it reads with 
something of a chauvinistio ring, and includes 
statements about the Chmese which show an 
incomplete understanding of that society (e.g. 
р. 15 on the position of the eldest son; p. 16 
on the clan). It also includes the following 
gem: ‘The [crop-watching] association, an 
official village agency, functions in the interest 
of the landowning class by preventing crimes 
of larceny by destitute farmers’ (p. 21). 

There are occasional infelicities of trans- 
lation, but in large the book reads well. The 
author’s grasp of simple mathematics, how- 
ever, is not as firm as of rural economics. I 
checked three tables: of these only one 
(table 1, p. 171) was correct ; table 1, p. 83, 
has mistakes in the first and final columns, 
and table 18, p. 162, manages to total up 
correctly only one column out of six. (The 
nature of some of the mistakee—-L5—points 
to slovenly use of an abacus.) 

In short, there seems to me little that is 
attractive about the book as a whole, though 
for specialists in each of the three Asian areas 
there 18 something of interest. An unimpressive 
collection of not insignificant essays. 


HUGH D. E. BAKER 


SamuEL E. Мантіч and others: A 
Korean—English dictionary, by Samuel 
E. Martin, Yang Ha Lee, Sung-Un 
Chang. (Yale Linguistic Series.) xviii, 
1902 pp. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1967. $35, 
£16 15e. 


This 18 в desk dictionary, extremely con- 
venient to use as such 1n that it lies lat open 
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at any page and has a print size twice that 
found im the bilingual dictionaries which have 
been used almost exclusively for about 10 
years now, those published by Minjung 
Sugwan in Seoul. Random sampling indicates 
that the Yale dictionary has something like 
25% more entries than those ‘pocket’ and 
‘concise’ bilingual dictionaries on average, 
ranging from about 10% more of the words 
which Koreans find typically difficult, Sino- 
Korean words, to about 40% more of the 
words which foreign studente regard as 
typically difficult, the onomatopoeie adverbs, 
and 16 is generally fuller and more explioit in 
ite examples and translations. In addition а 
larger number of syntactic suffixes 18 listed, 
again with clearer examples and explanations, 
and, to quote the troduction, * most inflected 
forms of one or two syllables ' are also listed, 
a practice which has not been followed since 
the missionaries gave up Korean dictionary 
making some 40 years ago. Comparison with 
the Minjung Sugwan unabridged unilingual 
dictionary shows that the Yale dictionary 
has rather less than half of the widest coverage 
yet given in any Korean dictionary. Although 
what has been omitted may be just what the 
student of Korean has to look up, a reasonable 
proportion of 1t is made up of rare and obsolete 
words, and one can at least confidently recom- 
mend the use of this dictionary as a bilingual 
dictionary to all studente of Korean. 

What is rather disheartening 18 to see how 
such в generally useful work has suffered 
from the lughly contagious occupational 
disease of Koreanists, kocip й. It is 
sadly pock-marked, for instance, with bold- 
face transliterations of the Korean spelling 
of each entry word in a system which is not 
only restricted in use to the elementary 
Korean language courses at Yale, but also 
adds nothing of practical use to the informa- 
tion which is given in Korean spelling, has 
several awkward features resulting from its 
being based on an mcomplete analysis of the 
language, and sumply does not look the way 
Korean sounds. In the same category, though 
less disfiguring in their italic type, are the 100 
or во abbreviated jargon terms and algebraic 
formulae. According to the introduction, 
these derive from the work which is under 
way towards a companion reference grammar, 
and they look uncomfortably hke symptoms 
of premature hardening of the arteries in that 
work. They are particularly worrying in the 
area called ‘standardization’ (p. vii). It 1s 
surely not in the best interests of the users 
of this dictionary or the reference grammar 
that what is standard for all native writers of 
the language should ш some cases be exphoitly 
denied in order that the material might better 
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conform with a grammatical analysis made by 
a foreigner. Finally there is the symptom of 
over-anxiety about vowel length, the mark 
7 which turns mol into iol and tol into thol, 
or soy into coy and coy into choy. This is 
particularly inconvenient in the page head- 
ings, for instance on pp. 347, 484, 995, and 
1491, and since vowel length 18 irrelevant to 
any search for а word in a dictionary it might 
at least be deleted at the page heads. 

Further editions are promised in the 
introduction and the co-operation of users 
of the dictionary in the revision may be vital. 
One hopes that this co-operation will be 
freely given and accepted, since the Yale 
dietionary raises the standards of Korean 
dictionary making m so many respects. 

W. E. SEILLEND 


Conran D. Torman: Politics in the 
Tokugawa bakufu, 1600-1843. (Har- 
vard Hast Asian Series, 30.) [xi], 
346 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1967. $9.50. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 893. 6d.) 


A good deal has been written about the 
political struoture of Tokugawa Japan, usually 
ш general histories or works focusing primarily 
on some other theme, but this is the first 
book-length study in English which seeks to 
explore all the ramifications of the subject in 
some detail. Inevitably, therefore, ıt will 
become a work of reference, even though 
it is not primarily designed as one; and in 
this context, the disadvantage of having 
much valuable material—about administrative 
offices, for example—buried in the footnotes 
is balanced by the provision of в very good 
index and by a chapter-order which makes it 
relatively easy to find material on the more 
obvious topics. Thus after two preliminary 
chapters on the Tokugawa house and its 
formal organization, Dr. Totman turns in 
ch. in to an acoount of Tokugawa military 
resources, in terms of both men and their 
fiefs. There follows a chapter on finance; 
another on Edo castle, expounding the 
relationship between physical lay-out and 
political function; and three more on those 
groups within the feudal class who were most 
closely related to the Tokugawa, namely, 
branch houses and other related lords, heredi- 
tary retainers (hatamofo and gokenin), and 
vassal lords (fuda:). Ch. 1х discusses the 
political process, chiefly in terms of the 
‘vertical clique’, and oh. x attempts a 
periodization of Tokugawa history in the 
light of changes in the loous of real power. 
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A conclusion considers some general charac- 
teristics, with reference both to other periods 
of Japanese history and to parallels in other 
countries. 

The author tells us that his book originated 
in an interest in ‘ the decline and fall’ of the 
Tokugawa. This is still reflected in the choice 
of many of the examples it uses and in an 
element of the teleological in Ња handhng of 
the theme, an implication that mstitutional 
changes moved towards a nineteenth-century 
norm. One result of this 1s a valuable correo- 
tion of emphasis: accounta of Tokugawa 
institutions too often get no further than the 
seventeenth century. On the other hand, Dr.‘ 
Totman perhaps does rather leas than justice 
to the essential conservatism of late Tokugawa 
political attitudes, with their appeal to an 
ideal polity nearer in time to the régime’s 
origins. However, this is something in which 
it is not easy to strike a balance which will 
satisfy everybody. More serious is the element 
of distortion which arises from trying to 
impose too simple a periodization on rather 
intractable materal. Briefly, Dr. Totman sees 
three major chronological divisions: that of 
the Shógun's personal power (1603-61) ; that 
dommated by the grand chamberlains (1666- 
1787) ; and that of control by chief councillors 
(1787-1862). In fact, as his own narrative 
shows, the breaks between them are not at 
all sharp and the categories themselves need 
a great deal of detailed modification in the 
course of exposition. It might have been 
more fruitful to recast the chapter on this 
subject more strictly in accordance with the 
ideas put forward in the summary which 
concludes it, that is, to develop the idea of a 
constantly changing relationship between the 
Shógun, his household, and the bureaucracy, 
without trying to assign precise labels to 
barely identifiable phases. 

This is not meant to challenge the value of 
Dr. Totman’s book, but to underline the fact 
that he provides something much more than 
a work of reference. To instance examples of 
the particular, he gives new material on such 
important matters as Tokugawa military 
strength (in ch. iii and the Aatamoto and 
gokenin (ch. vii). More generally, he has 
raised the level of discussion of Tokugawa 
politics and established a framework m which 
other, more detailed, studies can later be set. 
In this sense his book is essential reading for 
the student of Japanese history. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


Tuomas А. SEBEOK (ed.): Current 
trends in linguistics. Vol. 11. Linguis- 
tics in East Asia and South East Asia. 
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xxi, 979 pp. The Hague, Paris: 
Mouton, 1967. Guilders 150. 


This volume appeared some two years after 
Vol. ni m the series, largely, we are told, 
through difficulties of produotion: the manu- 
вогірів were ready in 1965. It is really in four 
parte, smce part т, ‘ Linguistics in East Asia’, 
contains three sections: China (six chapters, 
185 pp., plus bibliography, 312 pp.); Japan 
(eight chapters, 229 pp.); Korea, Mongolia, 
Tibet (one chapter each, 40 pp. in all). Part 
п, ‘ Linguistics in South East Asia’, contains 
five chapters: Burma; Thailand and Laos; 
Vietnam ; Indonesia and Malaysia ; Cambodia 
(143 pp. ш all). The remamder of the book 
consists of a hat of abbreviations of journal 
titles, a table of Chinese transcriptions, bio- 
graphical notes on the authors, and two 
indexes, one of languages and one of names. 

The produotion problems referred to are 
chiefly those arimng in ‘the composition of 
Chinese and Japanese characters’. These 
appear irregularly, mainly in the Japanese 
section. In addition there is an 88 pp. 
Chinese character index to the ‘ Bibliography 
of Chmese linguistics ’, contaming abbreviated 
forms of entries involving Chinese characters ; 
this has been handwritten and is rather irk- 
some to read. Apart from kana, no other 
East or South East Asian scripts are used in 
the volume. 

It must be admitted that there were other 
kinds of production problem besides. Some 
show through m minor ways, for example the 
use of Greek y for IPA rj in one contribution 
but not others, and the unpredictability of 
diacritics, especially in the supplementary 
materials. There is some disinclmation to 
olose parentheses, and Wiliam 8.-Ү. Wang’s 
life history follows a strange course. But the 
biggest problem in a work of this nature is 
surely the editor’s; in Current trends the 
policy adopted is one of minimal editorial 
interference, and while this is certainly wise, 
its explicit and persuasive defence by the 
editor cannot entirely disarm critiasm. The 
question is how much homogeneity is desir- 
able. It may not be possible to insist on 
consistency in the order of surnames and 
personal names; but it is disconcerting to 
find not only Chinese but even Russian names 
entered twice in the index under different 
spellings, and the half-hearted orose-referen- 
cing (e.g. ‘Xu: see also Hsü', but not vice 
versa, and not ‘Cao: see also Ts'ao ") merely 
induces а false sense of security. Even 
English names are not immune: one contribu- 
tor to this Bulletin has his name entered twice, 
once badly mis-spelt. 

A special difficulty arises with the Chinese 
because, while other contributors have used 
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the usual modified Wade-Giles system of 
transcription, William 8.-Ү. Wang, in his 
excellent ‘ Bibliography of Chinese linguistics ’, 
has used (a slightly modified version of) the 
official Pinyin script. The ‘Comparative 
table of transcription’ gives Pinyin, Yale, 
Wade-Giles, and Gwoyeu Romatzyh forms ; 
a rather cursory inspection of it yielded 15 
misprints (and for some reason the column 
provided for the Zhuyin zimu ‘National 
phonetic geript' has been left entirely blank). 

Professor Wang’s bibliography 1s in three 
parts: the bibliography proper, listing 3,000 
items; the ‘Chinese character mdex’; and 
a very useful ‘Topical index’ arranged 
alphabetically under languages (or dialeote) 
and then various sub-categories such as 
grammar, loan-words, numerals. The com- 
piler hopes that ‘a revimon and expansion of 
this bibhography will soon be undertaken’ ; 
if so perhaps the topical mdex could be 
extended and cross-olasaified— at present each 
item appears in it only once, which fails to 
exploit the advantages of topical indexing 
over a topical arrangement of the main 
bibliography. It would be useful to molude, 
perhaps separately, & bibliography of bibli- 
ographies ; some of these figure in the general 
list, e.g. Revue Bibhographique de Srnologie 
(vol. т only). 

The articles themselves are of considerable 
interest. In any set of essays such as these, 
each one ‘bearing as а title a geopolitical 
entity °, the basic regional concept, if it ів to 
justify iteelf at all, must be allowed to be 
variously interpreted. The original intention 
was to cover ‘ the current state of [all signifi- 
cant] linguistic activity in the area deaig- 
nated’, but this was specifically enlarged, in 
the present volume, to 'the full range of 
linguistic work done in a country as well as 
that done outside bearmg on the principal 
language or languages’ (p. vii); ‘hence’, as 
the editor observes, ‘such titles as’ Judith 
Jacob’s (in fact unique) ‘Linguistics in 
Cambodia and on Cambodian’. This still 
leaves plenty of scope for different coverages 
and treatments. Kun Chang, author of two 
of the articles in the Chinese section, ' Des- 
criptive linguistics ’ and * National languages ’, 
starts with a chronology of the relevant events 
in China between 1950 and 1963 and follows 
this with a survey organized in the one case 
under ‘individual languages’ and in the 
other under subheadings (e.g. nine form 
classes) ın Chinese grammar and phonology. 
The latter is largely a discussion of Chinese 
syntax with bibliographical footnotes; the 
former is a valuable account of work on 
China's minority languages, its value lessened 
only by the total lack of cross-reference 
between it and other artioles (e.g. that by 
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Seren Egerod) which refer to these languages. 
Восе Professor Chang refers to them only by 
their contemporary Chmese names, without 
characters (and not all his references are in 
Professor Wang's bibliography), whereas else- 
where they are given the names more widely 
current outaide Chma, there ів no way of 
finding out where, for example, Lolo, Moso, 
and Minchia are to be located, if at all, ш 
Professor Chang's account. 

The Japanese articles follow a more regular 
pattern, and present as a whole a very read- 
able description of contemporary linguistic 
scholarship in that country. The discussions 
bring out the rapid development of general 
and descriptive linguistics in the post-war 
years, ав well as special features such as the 
extent of Ainu studies, which receive a 
chapter to themselves. It is noticeable that 
Japanese studies of other East and South 
East Asian languages do not, for the most 
part, find their way into the bibliographies 
appended to the chapters dealing with those 
regions; they can, however, be found in the 
two chapters ‘ Postwar studies of the Chinese 
language’ and ‘ Languages of South East 
Asia’ in the section on Japan. 

For many linguists the material contained 
in the remaming eight chapters will be per- 
haps especially interesting. These deal with 
linguistics m, or relating to, ten other regions, 
regions whose languages (and hnguiste) are 
less familiar to most than are those of China 
and Japan. Here as elsewhere, with minor 
exceptions (such as Professor Gedney’s refer- 
ences, ten lines apart, to the London prosodic 
school’s ‘ arcane language’ which 1s ' hardly 
comprehensible to outsiders’ and ‘the 
theoretical viewpomt familiar to hnguiste in 
the oelebrated Trager-Smith analysis’), the 
contributions are free from personal intrusion ; 
they provide в scholarly coverage of complex 
and very disparate fields, with extensive 
bibliography and often with some relevant 
lustorical background. That the volume is at 
the same time extremely readable is a con- 
siderable tribute to the success with which 
the authors were able to interpret and carry 
out their rather formidable assignments. 


М. A. К. HALLIDAY 


A. ТЕЕ : Modern Indonesian litera- 
ture. [Translated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell Jones.] (Koninkhjk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 
Translation Series, 10) xv, 308 pp., 
14 plates. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1967. Guilders 25. 


The well-known series in which this book 
appears is intended primarily to present in a 
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world language works of scholarship hitherto 
available only to those with a knowledge of 
Dutch. At first sight the impression 18 there- 
fore given that Modern Indonesian literature 
cannot be new; but this ıs wrong. There are 
indeed many elements carried over from the 
author’s older works m Dutch and Bahasa 
Indonesia—notably Voltooid voorspel ‘ Com- 
pleted prelude’, published in 1950, and 
Pokok dan tokoh dalam kesusasteraan Indonena 
baru ' Topics and figures in modern Indonesian 
literature ', published in 1952 and 1955—but 
he now writes: ‘When I started to occupy 
myself agam with this hterature systemati- 
eally, it turned out to be а new literature in 
many respecta—or should I say that I was a 
new reader?’ In his piecemeal work in the 
past Professor Teeuw has no doubt felt 
inhibited—especrally when planning to publish 
їп Bahasa Indonesia—by the difficulty of 
applying European standards of hterary 
oriticism to a deserving but struggling litera- 
ture held sacred by emotional nationahsts. 
But he now ranges over the whole field of 
Indonesian literature from 1922 to 1966 and 
has miraculously succeeded ш putting the 
whole picture into focus. 

The book 18 divided into two parts, dealing 
with pre-war and post-war literature respec- 
tively. Pt. 1 has three introductory chapters 
dealing with the linguistics and social and 
political factors leading up to the birth, m 
the early 1920’s, of a modern literature in 
the Netherlands Indian form of Malay which 
was some years later to become the national 
language of Indonesia. Now follow some 30 
chapters on such topics as the beginnings of 
& modern poetry; political novels; the 
nationalists’ adoption of Malay (renamed 
‘Bahasa Indonesia’) as their unifying lan- 
guage; the respective mfluences of the first 
prominent cultural journal (Pudjangga Baru), 
the Dutch-sponsored publishing house (Balai 
Pustaka), and the peculiar social structure of 
the Minangkabaus of Sumatra who dommated 
modern Indonesian hterature during ite first 
two decades. Professor Teeuw’s description 
of this pre-war period is brought to a climax 
in his long and very intereetig chapter on 
Amir Hamzah, whose poetry he justly con- 
siders to have reached international standard 
and to be of lasting literary interest. Amir 
Hamzah’s achievement was considerable, for 
he had to evolve a totally new phonetic 
technique to surmount the phonetic diffioulties 
to be found in the Malay language. This 
chapter and studies of Indonesian poetry 
elsewhere in Professor Teeuw’s book are 
illustrated with numerous quotations which, 
if short, are translated in footnotes and, if 
long, are to be found in translation in a 
special 14-pp. appendix. The poems m their 
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Indonesian form are often obscure and 
Professor Teeuw's translations are themselves 
interesting analyses of the poet’s thought and 
special technique. 

Pt. і is treated somewhat differently from 
pt. 1 in that mdividual authors on the whole 
receive more attention. There is nevertheless 
в theme that runs through the 1945-85 period. 
This is the oppomtion of the ‘universal 
humanism’ of the Gelanggang writers and 
their successors, on the one hand, with the 
art engagé of the single-minded Marxists on 
the other. Both were strongly influenced by 
the terrible sufferings of the war period and 
its aftermath. The author naturally pays 
much attention to that short-lived but world- 
famous poet, Chairil Anwar, the prophet of 
the humanista, and to the novelist Pramudya 
Ananta Tur. He considers that the latter’s 
novels of the 1946-56 period—before he went 
over to art engagé—make him Indonema's 
‘ greatest modern prose-writer’. The period 
from 1958 to 1965 was a sad one for Indonesian 
writers. Guided Democracy and the rising 
cost of paper became less and less conducive 
to the production of uninhibited lterature ; 
and Lekra—the Communist ‘ League for the 
People's Culture'—was more and more 
suocessful in its inaistence on recognition ав 
the only true representative of young Indo- 
nesian ideas and ideals. In 1963 and 1964 it 
drove into intamidated inactivity 22 humanist 
signatories of a ' Cultural Manifesto’ which 
had dared to state that ıt ‘did not regard 
any one sector of culture as superior to other 
sectors of culture’. But in October 1965 the 
position suddenly changed and now a ‘ literary 
generation of 1965’ has regained intellectual 
freedom and started a new chapter m 
Indoneman literature. The future cannot yet 
be fully foreseen and, to quote Professor 
Teeuw's concludmg words, ‘all that today's 
spectator can do is rejoice m the chaotic 
diversity which he sees—for him it 1s the beat 
guarantee that Indoneman literature is full 
of life and promise ’. 

In addition to its other merite this book 
contains two bibliographies, one giving full 
details of Indonesian literary works and the 
other giving details of references quoted in 
the text and notes. It also has a full index. 

Professor Teeuw’s ideas have on the whole 
been excellently expressed im clear and lively 
English. In this he has been helped by Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell Jones who rewrote the first 
portion for him and translated the rest. 

X. О. G. BARRETT 


G. J. Reswm: Indonesia’s history 
between the myths: essays in legal 
history and historical theory. [Trans- 
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lated by James S. Holmes.] (Selected 
Studies on Indonesia, Vol. 7.) xviii, 
457 pp., 2 sais The Hague: W. van 
Hoeve Publishers Lid. for the Royal 
Tropical Institute, Amsterdam, 1968. 
Guilders 36.50. 


This volume has a double nature, juridical 
and historical. It has been written by а jurist, 
successor of Professor Logemann at the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia, specializing in Indoneaia’s 
constitutional law. But in 1950 Professor 
Resink succeeded Dr. Coolhaas as professor of 
the modern and diplomatic history of Indonesia. 
Hence the bilateral character of this collection 
of essays. ^ 

It could be divided into three parte: (1) 
historical theory, (2) legal history, (3) a study 
on the Anglo-Poligh author Joseph Conrad. 

Some essays date from the first years of the 
Indonesian Republic and are more or less 
relative to the leotures given by the author to 
Indonesian students. Others are special studies 
and appeared in Bijdragen van het Kon. 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 
Although, generally speaking, Professor Reamk 
18 generous in his judgement of other authors— 
the undersigned avows it gratefully—he ap- 
pears to be a little partial to certain progressive 
scholars: van Leur, Romein, and Wertheim. 
This predilection confers a certain old-fashioned 
character on his work. Illusions which were 
cherished 20 years ago have long since faded 
away, e.g. the optimistic expectations relative 
to the historical production of Indonesian 
scholars. Professor Кевіпк suggeste (p. 36) 
that the ‘emerging Indonesian culture numbers 
more and more Indonesian historians and 
fewer and fewer historians from abroad’. 
Apart from в few excellent exceptions, Indo- 
nesian students have not realized this hopeful 
expectation. Several explanations may be 
adduced for this regrettable phenomenon : the 
relatively low prestige of historical study; the 
precarious financial situation of most historical 
scholars; the exaggerated interest in the 
drawing-up of theoretical historical schemes. 

In other underdeveloped countries, these 
theoretical problems were also attracting much 
attention, as became evident at some inter- 
national conferences on Eastern history. 
Professor Resink has earnestly occupied him- 
self with such concepts as ‘ Europocentric’, 
* Regiocentrie ’, ‘ Indocentrio', and во on. To 
my regret I could muster up only little interest 
in all these theoretical digressions and in my 
opinion it would have been more useful if 
Professor Resink had inoited his disciples to 
become true historians by learning their job in 
earnest, i.e. the studying of history and writing 
about historical subjects, the discovering of 
historical sources both Western and Eastern, 
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with full attention to all parts of Indonesian 
society. I believe this might have been the 
best remedy to colonialistic historiography, 
which may still be found in some parte of the 
world. For the present ıt would be beat to 
follow the traditional path, i.e. to mvestigate 
the past as exactly and as honestly as possible, 
to discover Wie es recht eigentlich gewesen ist 
‘ What actually happened ’. 

In view of the immense gaps in our knowledge 
of Indonesian history and the enormous 
quantity of material in the archives of Jakarta 
and The Hague, the few Indonesian historians 
will have sufficient to do for the next century. 
After that, they may occasionally Philosophize 
as much as they hko. 

In the second part of this volume, Professor 
Resink becomes an iconoclast: he will make 
an end to the myth of three and a half centuries 
of Dutch dominion m Indonesia. This slogan has 
been handled somewhat rashly by Westerners, 
but Indonesians also have used it frequently, 
even in the so-called Japanese era. Who was 
the first inventor of it has yet to be investigated. 
The author appears to have had the mtention 
of returning to ‘ the growth of the well-known 
myth and the possible causes of it’, as he 
stated in n. 16 of the original version of his last- 
but-one essay (‘De Archipel voor Joseph 
Conrad ', BKI, oxv, 2, 1959, 197, rewritten as 
‘The Archipelago under Conrad’s eyes’). But 
in this new version that note is lacking, and I 
have yet to learn that Professor Resmk has 
fulfilled his orginal mtention. This is regret- 
table, as the result of such an investigation 
might have mitigated his severe judgement of 
the ‘myth ’ and rte adherents. 

Certainly this ‘myth’ did not exist among the 
serious historians and even F. W. Stapel was 
not a follower of it. Stapel was not a chauvinist, 
and, as with many Dutch colonial historians, 
his judgement on the colonial system was 
sometimes too severe. That he may perhaps 
have made some mistakes in the composition 
of his historical maps, everyone who has had to 
study this type of map for Oriental history 
will easily understand. For the sake of olear- 
ness, one has to draw at times precise frontier 
lines, where they are ın reality non-existent. 
An Asian empire or even в kingdom is normally 
composed of a well-ciroumscmbed centre and а 
rather nebulous surroundmg. Alastair Lamb’s 
Asian frontiers * studies in a continuing problem 
(London, 1968) is very instructive on this 
subject. 

Of this particular aspect of the Asian empires 
both Krom and Berg have in a certain sense 
become the victims. The first has created an 
empire of Majapahit, larger than the Nether- 
lands Indies although with some reserve, the 
other has restrioted it to a part of Java. Krom’s 
hypothesis has been greeted with enthusiasm 
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by the young Indonesian nationalists and they 
have even exaggerated it. For this subject, 
one might consult the writings of Mohammed 
Yamin and Mohammed Ali, who have been 
occupied with the theory of Indonesian history. 
What actually happened may only be dis- 
covered by an exact and local investigation of 
place-names and local traditions. The old 
Ambonese traditions whioh Valentijn in his 
second volume borrowed from the Hituese 
patriot and historian Rijali are particularly 
instructive for the real situation of the Moluccas 
during the golden age of Majapahit. 

The greatest mert of Professor Resink’s 
work les in his demonstration by the use of 
juridical and convinemg material of the relative 
character of the Netherlands Indies dominion 
in large parta of the Archipelago before 1915. 
He might possibly have been more brief in his 
exposition of the facta. The editors of this 
volume mention ‘a certain amount of repeti- 
tiveness and redundancy ' (p. vii). 

After all, in a large and in a certain sense 
primitive country like Indonesia one has to 
accept that the legal situation does not always 
conform to the reality. Even Professor van 
Vollenhoven in his contribution ‘ Inlandsche 
zelfbesturen’ (autonomous states) in the 
Encyclopaedie v. Nederl. Indie, 1v, 827, col. 2, 
says ‘In those times there existed a great 
number of autonomous states, where we had 
little power to command, or none at all, but 
where nevertheless the political contract pro- 
vided us with great authority. There existed 
other kingdoms which formally were not bound 
legally to our authority, but which in spite of 
this actually belonged to our sphere of in- 
fluence and action, and had no dream of an 
international independence ’. 

Finally we meet the short essay about Joseph 
Conrad (Korzeniowski). In this study Professor 
Resink considers what part Indonesia and its in- 
habitants play ın the first books of this sailor- 
novelist, who in the years 1883-8 visited 
Singapore, Borneo, Celebes, and Sumatra. 

The most ımportant part of this volume is 
ш my opinion the juridical working-out of the 
thesis that, before 1915, Dutch authority was 
legally much more restrioted than the man in 
the street in Holland or Indonema was willing to 
accept. It also throws more light upon the 
genesis and development of Dutch colonial 
power in Indonesia. 

The book has an excellent index, a useful 
glossary, and a full bibliography of Professor 
Resink’s essays. 

H. J. DE GRAAF 


Trevor Core (ed.): Izibongo: Zulu 
pratse-poems collected by James Stuart, 
translated by Daniel Malcolm. (Oxford 
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Library of African Literature.) x, 
230 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1968. 555. 


Praise-poetry is one of the prinorpal genres 
in traditional oral literature throughout most, 
if not the whole of Africa. But only a minute 
fraction of this heritage has so far been 
reduced to writing and made available out- 
side its origmal environment. The Oxford 
Library of African Literature is to be oom- 
mended for producmg several earlier volumes 
devoted to this art form, from different parts 
of Africa, and now also this valuable anthology 
of Zulu material. 

The book contains 26 praise-poems chosen 
by the editor, Dr. Trevor Cope, as being the 
‹ most representative’ out of а total of 258 
collected by the late James Stuart prior to 
1922 and preserved, in manusoript form, in 
the Campbell Library and Museum in Durban. 
The 26 selected poems are clearly presented, 
with parallel Zulu and English text, numbered 
every fifth line А wealth of additional 
explanatory material has been supplied by 
Dr. Cope. Dr. Daniel Malcolm had previously 
roughly translated the entire Stuart collection 
but had been unable to put the material into 
suitable form for publication before his 
sudden death in 1962. It is indeed fortunate 
that Dr. Cope, with encouragement from the 
publishers, undertook to bring the project 
one stage nearer completion by finally launch- 
ing this mutial volume. One strongly hopes 
that further ones are to follow, though no 
such promise has been made. 

Dr. Cope has selected, edited, and arranged 
the material, extended and completed the 
annotation, and written two introductory 
chapters. In the latter (63 pp. m all) he 
gives a brief survey of the historical back- 
ground which inspired the poetry (drawing 
mainly on A. T. Bryant’s accounts) as well 
as providing a literary appreoation, and 
valuable information about the traditional 
social, political, and religious roles of tzibongo, 
as & living oral art form. 

In Zulu, the term izibongo 18 applied to 
short praise-epithets—of which every man 
has a few, coined by his fellows—as well as 
to the longer praise-poems of eminent people, 
consisting of similar basio material, but 
‘polished and perfected’ by a professional 
imbongi or praiser. It is with some of the 
latter, more highly developed forms which 
have survived from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, that this book 18 oon- 
cerned. 

In his ‘appreciation’ chapter, Dr. Cope 
writes, in some detail, about the language, 
imagery, style, and content of the poems. 
He also commenta on the development of the 
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stanza form in Zulu—drawing on Raymond 
Kunene's thesis, An analytical survey of Zulu 
potiry, both traditional and modern (Natal, 
1962)—and traces the evolution of the stanza 
from simple couplets and triplets, in the time 
before Shaka, through the important ‘ Shakan ' 
period (1800-50) up to ite mature ‘ post- 
Shakan’ form with ‘parallel developments 
and conclusions ’. 

Annotation of the poems themselves is 
excellent and has clearly involved great 
expenditure of time and effort by all three 
successive contributors. Needless to вау, a 
certain amount of obscurity inevitably remains, 
as is always the case with such material to-day. 

The English versions of the poems are of a 
high standard. Although translations, however 
excellent, can never serve as an adequate re- 
placement for the original poetry, they play 
an invaluable role as commentaries, for the 
guidance of newcomers to the actual material. 
Translations seldom fail to evoke alternative 
interpretations from other scholars, since 
unanimous agreement is never possible over 
the interpretation of imagery and the choice 
of English style, but this m itself can serve 
as a positive stimulus to progress in such & 
field. 

The selected poems are set out in 12 chapters. 
The first two of these and the final one contain 
Zulu royal praises, starting from Ndaba (early 
eighteenth century) and ending with Cetsh- 
wayo, the last ruling king (died 1884). Cover- 
age of the Zulu royal line is incomplete, 
however. There 1а a gap between Shaka and 
Cetshwayo, through omission of the praises 
of Dingane and Mpande. The editor gives no 
explanation for this, beyond his initial general 
claim to have selected ‘the most representa- 
tive of the praise-poems’. One hopes that a 
future volume may include them, as well as 
those of Cetahwayo’s successors. The complete 
series of royal praises, in differing versions, has 
of course been published before: notably by 
Stuart himself, though in Zulu only, and algo, 
with English translations, by R. C. Samuelson 
in his book Long, long ago (Durban, 1929) 
and by E. W. Grant in his article ‘ Zzibongo 
of the Zulu ohiefs’ (Bantu Studies, тп, 3, 
1929). 

Ch. iv-vi and xi of the new book contain 
praises of prominent chiefs of other tribes, 
subservient to the Zulu, such as the Qwabe. 
Ch. vii-x deal with praises of royal women, 
Zulu military generals and heroes, and two 
white men, H. F. Fynn and Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone. It is useful that these examples 
of non-royal praises have been inoluded, 
since most of them have never been previously 
published. 

The fact that other versions of the royal 
praises have long been available means that 
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comparison, with those 1n the present anthol- 
ogy, will no doubt occupy the attention of 
some scholars in the future. Besides those 
published with English translation—some- 
what imperfect—in Grant’s article and ш 
R. C. Samuelson’s book, various versions of 
many izibongo, in Zulu only, occur іп a 
number of different books published in the 
vernacular. Dr. Cope briefly mentions the 
matter of variante, stating that ‘there is 
great variation in the number and order of 
stanzas from praiser to praiser and from 
recital to recital’ (p. 35). But he warily stops 
short of pursumg all the problems this entails, 
by making no reference at all to the most 
widely divergent versions previously published, 
such as those of Grant and Samuelson, or to 
some of those published earher by Stuart 
himself, which also differ. He does, however, 
compare short extracts from two differing 
versions of Hamu’s praises, both found among 
Stuart’s manuscripts, and also quotes 22 lines 
from a variant of Cetahwayo’s praise-poem 
which occurs m С. L. 8. Nyembezi's book 
Imbongo zamakhosi (Pietermaritzburg, 1958). 
But the latter version 1s not greatly divergent. 
Nyembezi's versions of Cetshwayo’s and other 
royal praises are primarily based—though this 
may have been overlooked—on the versions 
published earlier by Stuart himself, in lus 
series of Zulu readers: uJ'ulastzwe, uHlanga- 
kula, uBaxozele, and uKulumetule (Longmans, 
1923-5), plus some additional lines from 
elsewhere. (Nyembezi, in the foreword to his 
book, pays tribute to Stuart, Bryant, and 
Samuelson for collecting these Zulu treasures 
and ‘ preserving them in books, from which 
they are now taken.) 

However, the express purpose of the new 
volume 1s obviously to present, faithfully, 
some of the tzibongo from Stuart’s great 
collection, without straying farther afield. 
This has been excellently achieved. But what 
may seem surprising to many, is that nothing 
whatever has been said about the sources 
from which Stuart originally obtained this 
material. This is not really the fault of the 
editor—I have subsequently learned that 
Stuart’s manuscripts contain no source refer- 
ences at all—but readers may well wonder 
why this simple explanation was not stated 
in the book. 

Looking, for oneself, at variants of some of 
the same izibongo m Stuart’s earlier books, 
listed above, the derivation of those versions, 
too, seems obscure at first sight. But m 
uBaxoxele (р. 82) Stuart does briefly mention 
that he had obtamed ‘ many of the praises’ 
published m those books, from Tshingana 
kaMpande, ' a great authority on Zulu history 
and a great $mbongi of the kmgs’, in 1907. 
There are also informative chapters in Stuart’s 
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uKulumetule about the most famous praisers 
of the nineteenth century, partioularly Magol- 
wana, the ‘great praiser of Dingane and 
Mpande ' (and not, as Dr. Cope says on p. 53, 
*Shaka's famous praimer?) to whom Stuart 
attributes some of the best lines in Cetahwayo’s 
praises. 

While in Stuart’s earher books ‘many of 
the praises’—whiohever these might be— 
were obtained from Tshingana in 1907, the 
mystery surrounding Stuart’s sources for 
various differing vermons now published in 
this new book still remains unsolved. By 
contrast, E. W. Grant, in the preface to his 
(widely divergent) versions of the royal 
praises, published in 1929, has stated his 
sources explicitly. He names two elderly 
men, Mvingana and Gwebisa, who had 
served as praisers to Dinuzulu and Zibhebhu, 
respectively. He states which poems were 
contributed by each of these men, and gives 
details of their personal history, regimental 
connexions, etc. Surprisingly, however, Grant’s 
versions nevertheless appear to be far inferior 
to either of Stuart’s series—leaving aside the 
fact that Grant's English translations are 
faulty and his annotation scanty. 

Comparison between Grant’s versions and 
the new Stuart ones (collected earlier than 
Grant’s) is not a straightforward matter, 
because at first sight many of them seem to 
bear very little resemblance at all. In the 
Cetshwayo poem, for instance, a search for 
names of places and persons yields a few 
which occur in both, but beyond this the 
versions differ ın nearly all respects. Grant’s 
has certam brief references, mostly in isolated 
single lines, that also occur in Stuart’s, but in 
the latter version these are followed by con- 
siderable further development—or could it 
possibly be the case that Grant’s shorter 
stanzas might here represent condensations ? 

Dr. Cope, in analysing the Cetahwayo poem 
(new Stuart version) calls ıt ‘perhaps the 
most perfect’ of all Zulu praise-poems, illus- 
trating ‘the fully developed Shakan prase- 
stanza, elaborated by the incorporation of 
parallel couplets and trrplets .... It also 
shows the emergence of a unit in the nature 
of a great stanza consisting of parallel 
stanzas’ (p. 211). This certamly applies to 
Stuart’s Cetahwayo No. 2—and, almost as 
well, to his (earlier published) Cetshwayo 
No. 1. But m Grant’s version these elabora- 
tions are largely laokmg, and only once— 
П. 21-29, with their thrice-repeated ‘ refrain ' 
line—s there anything approaching a ' great 
stanza’. Is it that Grant’s informant, 
Mvingana—an tmbongi to Cetshwayo’s own 
son Dmuzulu and latterly to his grandson 
Chief Solomon—provided in 1921 an under- 
developed or a decadent version? Or did 
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Stuart’s anonymous informant No. 2 (or was 
it Tshingana again, on а different day ?) 
personally completely transform Similar basic 
material—at an earlier date—and reveal it to 
no one but Stuart, for his pre-1922 manu- 
script? Or could it even be that Stuart 
himself compounded a superior No. 2 version 
out of a number of separate contributions 
from various unnamed sources ? If so, he did 
it remarkably well But why did he not 
publish this * most perfect’ version in his own 
earlier books ? There seems to be a rich field 
here for future investigation and argument. 
Though we have strayed, in recent para- 
graphe, into side-issues of variants and 
sources, it must be firmly stated here that 
this book 15 a major landmark 1n the field of 
Southern African oral literature, and that we 
owe deep gratitude to the editor, ш particular. 
One hopes that Dr. Cope may be encouraged, 
urged, or persuaded to provide us with further 
gems from the Stuart collection without undue 
delay. A Zulu expression, commonly addressed. 
to в benefactor, seems most appropriate here : 
Ungadinwa nangomuso! ‘Do not tire, there 
is also to-morrow’, or ' Do it again, please!’ 


DAVID RYCROFT 


PETER LIENHARDT (ed. and tr): The 
medicine man: Swifa ya Nguvumali. 
[By] Hasans bin Ізтай. (Oxford 
Library of African Literature.) vii, 
208 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1968. 42s. 


The Oxford Library of African Literature 
has already become a most distinguished series 
of admirable works on a very complex subject : 
the literatures, oral and written, of African 
languages. Dr. Lienhardt’s edition of а ballad 
in a Swahili dialect of southern Tanzania is a 
valuable addition to our very small collection 
of literature from that area. 

The work consists of two parte, an mtroduo- 
tion on the social anthropology of the southern 
Swahili, and the text plus translation. The 
introduction, composed of five sections, on the 
culture, peasant life, family relationships, 
Islam, sorcerers and medicine men, is clearly 
the best part of the book. Dr. Lienhardt is 
well known as an anthropologist who has 
worked on the East African coast as well as 
in other parts of the Islamio world. Although 
we know more about the language and litera- 
ture of the Swahili than about those of most 
other African peoples, very little is known 
about their society and culture. I confine 
myself here to the text and translation. 

In spite of the many attempts in the past 
at editing and translating Swahili poetry, this 
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still remains one of the most obscure and im- 
penetrable subjects for the Africanist. The 
main reason for this is that we do not possess 
a satisfactory dictionary for Шегагу бта. 
Another reason is that the term Swahili 
covers в spectrum of different dialects with 
strongly divergent phonemic systems, vocabu- 
laries, and grammatical forms. So if I have 
to differ with Dr. Lienhardt on various points 
of textual representation and translation, I 
hope this will be seen merely as an attempt 
to contribute to Swahili studies. 

The text is a poem, in the wenzi metre, of 
$93 stanzas, in в language that deviates at 
many points from the usual poetic narrative. 
The subject-matter too, is unusual: 16 
narrates the story of a sorcerer and his coven 
of witches who decide to murder the sister of 
one of ther members in order to acquire 
magio power. The police discover the body, 
suspect that it 1s a case of ritual murder, and 
call in a famous witch-finder, Nguvumali 
* Strength is Wealth ' by name, who identifies 
the murderers by giving в special ‘ medicine’ 
that makes them vomit if they are guilty. A 
ourious detail is that the sorcerer calls himself 
в. Muslim, whereas Nguvumali, the mediome 
man, is called a heathen by the poet. 
Personally, I believe that the moral of this 
history is that soi-disant Muslims who practise 
witchcraft are such despicable sinners that 
it may please God to have them found out 
even by a heathen 

Here are a few of the passages on which I 
have to differ with the editor-translator : 

v. 1: jalia 1в not from Ar. jalla but from 
the adjective jail. 

v. 3: this line could easily be filled out 
to read Rabbi unipe fahamu; fahamu 
means ‘ comprehension, understanding >, even 
‘memory’ rather than ‘ wit’. One could also 
read Rabbi nipe ufahamu with the same 
meaning, but the most probable solution to 
the metrical problem is that Rabbis was read 
with a long vowel at the end, as it has in 
Arabic. 

у. 6 is а rather mysterious passage; the 
verb should read kuhadiths, not with kh-; 
the second line, & crucial one for the meening 
of the whole poem, reads: ‘ I intend impurity 
(hadaifa, which should have no initial ЁЛ- 
and is a word-play with hadiths of the same 
radicals)’. The poet does indeed mean to 
describe impurity, as that 18 what witchcraft 
is. Note 1 1s not really explanatory here. 

The translation given of the last two lines 
of v. 10, shauri gani jamant/la kuweza kutumia 
* what council can we make use of, friends 1 ', 
is rather free. 

Note 1 on p. 90, should read: From the 
colloquial Arabic bilá-shi ‘ without anything ’. 

In vv. 8b and 21e mashakka is translated 
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in a different way: in both instances it 
means ‘ trouble, difficulty ’ (42.47.). 

In v. 24e, it does not become clear whether 
the editor means jirani ‘neighbour ' or jilani 
(Sk) ‘ tmbeaman ’. 

In v. 26b, wakafunga amans means ‘ they 
conoluded a trust, a treaty’; it has precisely 
that meaning in the example given in the 
note: 4 dbl T by way of greeting means 
‘in God's trust’. It is not the farewell that 
is important here, but the agreement, the 
bond. 

Line 24a should read Anatakwa musabiki 
* А competitor is wanted’; Ar. musabig ‘ one 
who tries to forestall one, to come in front’, 
occurs too rarely in Swahil: to build a theory 
on it (note a). 

The translation of v. 27 is: ‘ Lady, daughter 
of Ramadhani, and the daughter of Hanifu 
too, I shall want her and you together’ 
(-m- ... -м). 

: ‘it is в good thing to go 
first (i.e. to give the right example) ’. 

v. 810 reads bada nyumba kuzunguka ‘ after 
surrounding the house ’. 

vv. 33c-d translates: ‘The nights are 
accumulating, tıme 18 passing ’. 

vv. 380-1 translates: ‘It is words like 
these (that you must speak), and other 
(words), listen '. 

vv. 42a—b : ‘ Binti Jizı offered and received 
salaams'. -gimu is from eÙ as the footnote 
indicates, but it 1s the causative, not the 
simplex. 

The word njozi m vv. 48-9 i8 normal 
Swahili and can be found in the dictionaries 
of Saoleux and Binns. 

There is & cumbrous footnote about the 
word nyama m v. 49d. 

vv. 49o-d should be translated : ‘I carried 
(pieces of) skin, and an animal that is not 
eaten’. The long footnote to -pakata could 
have been omitted because there are two 
verbs -pakata (given by Binns), one of them 
meaning ‘to carry in a bag’ (the Swahili- 
English dictionary was written by Madan, 
not Madden). Nyama can quite normally 
mean ‘animal’, and there is nothing ab- 
normal m its takmg the class I subject prefix 
in the verbal. ‘ Ад anımal that is not eaten’ 
refers to the Islamic food laws which forbid 
all animals not properly killed, and a long 
lis& of animals in any condition, including, of 
course, human flesh. Even the contact with 
such animals is considered taboo. In other 
words, the woman who is charged with the 
task of killing her sister has a conscience- 
dream that warns her about the unholiness 
and impurity of her proposed act. 

v. 50b reads: Sibadils kichwa changu ‘I 
am not changing my mind’ (ht. ‘ head’); 
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si badir, as the text gives, would mean ‘I 
am not а full moon’. I cannot understand 
how the editor arrived at this translation. 

v. 51а should, І thmk, read: Vibaya 
vitatuyia ' Evil will come to us’. 

There is a footnote to zaans in v. 52d with 
a rather far-fetched etymology: I know of 
no example of inversion of radicals such as is 
suggested there (£37 05). A far simpler 
explanation seems to be that the poet has 
again left out an aitch, and that we should 
read zaha ‘lie’, the more во as the verb 
-ingia is preferably constructed with a noun 
suffixed with the locative -mi. 52o-d would 
then read: ‘Saying that we (are doing) 
wrong, would be falling into errors’. This 
would make good sense, as the speaker is 
trying to justify her crime by saying that she 
is not really responsible for it. 

v. 53b—o should rather be translated: ‘ Let 
us not come back on this, and let there be no 
boasting ’ (kwumo ‘ noise, bragging ’). 

v. 54d should be translated ‘we have no 
place to speak (openly) ’, or, 1f kusemea were 
to be voealzed kusimia, it would mean ‘no 
place to stand on’. 

*Uzuh in v. 55 means ‘ withdrawal’, во the 
last two lines read: ‘Now let us withdraw 
(for) the nights to come’. The word hatwili 
in the same stanza may well mean 'per- 
fumed (be your words)’, although the editor 
does not translate it so, but he suggests this 
at p. 94, n. 3, to which he here refers. There 
is, however, no reason to believe that Aahwils 
is in any way identical with ғайой» as the 
editor suggests ; the latter form 18 а common 
verb m Swahili poetry, meaning ‘to speak’, 
just as the editor translates it on repeated 
occasions. 

v. 75d: the verb -korea means ‘ to seize’, 
30 the line reads: ' The potion overpowered. 
her’. 

v. 99 should be translated: ‘Let us now 
turn our attention ; the night had grown (or: 
had drawn close); they met in complete 
numbers, as they had been directed ’. 

v. 102a-b: Binti Hanifu was wounded, she 
confused her words; -huruhs is probably 
from Ar. ale ‘to be confused, troubled °. 

у. 103b means: ‘Why do you give me 
suffering ? '. 

v. 105a-b reads: ' You are planning some- 
thing in secret against me, my poor sister’. 
The speaker implies that her sister is misled 
and will certainly be condemned. 

v. 107c-d means: ‘ God, the generous Lord 
has predestined so’. The meaning of this is 
that her murderers are only tools in God's 
hand, and need not be blamed for their work, 
although God may well punish them in the 
end. 
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We must be grateful to Dr. Lienhardt that 
he has undertaken the difficult task of present- 
ing us with a specimen of a very rare type of 
Swahili narrative poetry. 

JAN KNAPPERT 


Dovaras Grant: The fortunate slave : 
an illustration of African slavery in 
the early eighteenth century. xvi, 231 
pp., front., 4 plates, 2 maps. London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1968. 
35s. 


The heart of this book 1s the story of Job 
ben Solomon, ап educated Muslim from Futa 
Bundu, kidnapped on the upper Gambia in 
1731 and sold to Maryland. Thence he was 
redeemed and brought to England, where he 
was received at Court. Finally he returned 
home to Bundu, and narrowly escaped being 
again enslaved, this time by the French. It is 
an extraordinary tale, though by no means 
unknown, and amply merits this skilful re- 
telling, which ıs supplemented with some 
hitherto unused sources. Professor Grant 
confesses that despite his best efforts Job does 
not emerge ав a fully oredible and compre- 
hensible individual—he remains a mystery, 
challenging our understanding. Yet a common 
humanity is evident: I found moving, for 
example, the comparison between Job's 
thankfulness at returning to the Gambia, and 
Franois Moore's at regaining England after 
several years trading on the Gambia (118). 
Job's story is fleshed out with chapters 
describmg the Gambian background—the 
local people and the traders there, the slave 
trade, and English attitudes, particularly 
among the educated, to Negroes and slavery. 
Here too are many ouriosities, from the 
Corniah miners sent to the Gambia in 1724 
(28), to the Armenian agent and his Persian 
slave who arrived in 1737 (192 #.). 

The author is Professor of American litera- 
ture; ıt is hardly surprising that there are 
some minor slips in African or Islamio detail. 
1730 is too early for Fula rule in Futa 
Jallon (26), and the three Futas were never 
in effective alliance (64); the Soninkis, 
Pagans and baokshding Muslims on the 
Gambia, were scarcely a sect (37), nor is it a 
generalization without hazard that Maraboute 
“had to be of irreproachable character ' (65) ; 
if Job bad read only the Qur’in he would have 
an odd knowledge of the historical parte of the 
Bible (96), and Sale’s translation is hardly 
now acknowledged the finest mto any lan- 
guage (97). Some terminology 1s old-fashioned 
—‘Mohammedan’ for ‘Muslim’, ‘ priest’ 
and ‘ high-priest '. 
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Against these may fairly be set points of 
comparison drawn from sources outside the 
Africanist’s normal range: an anecdote about 
James Oglethorpe, then в young officer with 
Prince Eugene’s army in Piedmont, and an 
Austrian prince (37); discussion of Addison’s 
views in the Spectator (122-3) ; and so on. 
A little more detail on the ‘choice quota- 
tions’ from Lucan, Virgil, and Augustine 
(6-7), might have thrown interesting light on 
Blyden’s assertion that in Greek and Latin 
literature there is ‘not a sentence, a word, or 
a syllable disparaging to the Negro’. 

The fortunate slave is but one of many 
recent books on the Atlantio slave-trade, 
perhaps all to some extent penitential acts. 
Feelmgs of remorse, or on the other side 
resentment, may somewhat influence re- 
search. Some scholars seem almost to suggest 
that slavery was unknown in West Africa 
before the Atlantic slave-trade stamulated 
demand. Professor Grant stops well short of 
this, but does sharply distmguish between 
earlier, limited, slaving, and the more massive 
later scale. I am hesitant about this chron- 
ology. Changing the punishment for every 
orime mto slavery may have been one way of 
keeping up the supply (00), but it was not a 
new device, for al-Bakri speaks of enslave- 
ment as a customary punishment among some 
Negroes as early as the eleventh century. The 
Bornu raid on Musgu, which Barth witnessed 
and which 18 cited here (52-3), was little if 
at all linked with the Atlantic trade, but 
rather with the trans-Sahsran—and here too 
a deeper time perspective 18 available, since 
Leo Africanus mentions similar, regular, raids 
by Bornu in the sixteenth century. 

Here are a few random comments and 
questions. Did Quakers, not themselves 
observing the outward sacrament of baptism, 
stand as god-parents at the baptism of slaves 
in England, even if it was to help the slave to 
freedom (87) ? 

It would be interesting to know more about 
the symbohsm of the shaven head. Newly 
enslaved individuals, such as Job himself, 
might be shaved—‘a shaven head was the 
sign of a marketable property ’ (68). Shaving 
was also в precautionary health measure 
before slaves were shipped. But at the same 
tame shaving was often symbolic of entering 
the Muslim faith, whether at the naming of a 
child, or the conversion of an adult—witness 
the Almami of Futa Toro’s dramatic embassy, 
described by Mungo Park, to the Damel of 
Joloff, in which two knives were presented, 
one to shave the Damel’s head if he would 
convert, the other to cut his throat if he 
would. not. 

The smudge fires of the Fula shepherds (23) 
were rather elaborate—one may be pictured 
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facing p. 80—for a small platform was some- 
times raised over the fire, and above the 
platform a roof. The shepherd then slept on 
the platform, protected from the damp by 
the rimng heat, and from insects by the smoke. 
Leo Africanus reported hearing of some such 
beds-over-fires. In 1967, travelling in upper 
Gambia, I passed one of these contrivances, 
and explained it to my companions, both 
Bathurst born. They were incredulous: the 
fire might be beside, but not beneath. We 
stopped, examined the charred logs under 
the platform, and found my explanation 
confirmed by the attendant shepherd. 
The sixteenth-century North African visitor 
proved more accurate, even for 1967, than the 
local university undergraduate and govern- 
ment clerk. 

There are few typographical еггогв— 
‘ possible ’ for ‘ possibly ' (41), and I suspect 
& comma adrift in the poetry on p. 148. 

The book is а refreshing challenge: where 
shall we find an Africanist to write so ably 
about American letters ? 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Ropert Hevusster: The British in 
Northern Nigeria. xxii, 210 pp. 
London, ete.: Oxford University 
Press, 1968. 42s. 


In this book, Professor Heussler relies 
almost exclusively upon the opinions of а 
small group of persons obviously identified to 
varying extents with the administrative 
establishment ; men of the status of the late 
Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa and 
others. Of course such men have something 
to say and it is right that they should be 
heard. But they represent only a fragment 
of Northern Nigerian public opinion and their 
views tell nothing of the feelings and re- 
actions of the mass of the Mushm Hausa 
whose expectations were not bound up in the 
Administration; to whom the significance of 
such terms as ‘abuses and corruption’ was 
not self-evident and for whom the presence of 
the British created innumerable political, 
social, and religious tensions which were as 
much а part of Northern Nigerian history as 
the co-operative postures of the articulate 
élite. 

If these others had been silent it would be 
pointless to blame Professor Heussler for not 
recordmg them. They were not. Their 
testimony is readily available in the place 
where he conducted part of his researches. 
The Edgar Papers (National Archives, Kaduna, 
Kadeaptory, 0/AR2) contain several examples 
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of early Hausa political verse that throw light, 
for instance, on the exceedingly complex re- 
actions to British interference 1n the succession 
to the sultanate ш Sokoto. The Hausa 
writings of Alhaji Umaru Salaga are of crucial 
importance in assessing the impact of the 
early Administration on Hausa society, its 
trade, ite political and social life. Thomas 
Hodgkin drew attention to these several years 
ago, and indicated their whereabouts in IAS, 
Legon. Likewise, the well-known anonymous 
Bakandamiya (NAK, Sokprof., A/AR1) is full 
of most unexpected revelations about how the 
pious malam olass reacted to the early Britash 
Administration and how 1t affected their lives. 
The rise of political parties m Northern 
Nigeria and the conflict of interest between 
Northerners and Southern immigranta were 
among the most important phenomena of the 
period of British rule. Both are documented 
in a mass of Hausa political verse, widely 
disseminated in pamphlets and oyclostyled 
sheets and readily available to any researcher 
who takes the trouble to inquire after it. This 
material presents an aspect of the Adminis- 
tration that Professor Heussler virtually 
ignores—its function as the oreator of a 
political party of the establishment and 
another of opposition ; and also as holder of 
the ring in a situation of rising ethnic tensions 
which have recently erupted so disastrously. 
To what extent was the Administration aware 
that this situation was building up? Could 
it have acted effectively to check the process ? 
Or was it the prisoner of its own democratic 
and liberal ideals? These are the kind of 
questions that need to be posed and the 
attempt to answer them would contribute 
towards a better understanding of the British 
in Northern Nigeria than euphoric eulogies 
upon individual Administrative Officers whose 
personal sincerity, competence, and dedication 
have never been challenged and therefore do 
not require to be so heroically defended. 
Professor Heussler complains that doou- 
mentation for the period of Fulani government 
before the British occupation is ‘ grossly 
inadequate’ (p. 25). The truth is that a 
significant body of source material for this 
period exists. Once again the Edgar Papers 
contain items relating to the Nagwamatse 
period, and their effect 1s to provide detail 
for a situation that he is content to regard as 
susceptible only to surmise. Some attention 
to the written and oral traditions of Birnin 
Gwari, one of the trouble-spote in the immedi- 
ate pre-occupation era, would have provided 
& further harvest of fact. The same observa- 
tions apply monotonously throughout this 
one-dimensional book. For instance, on p. 26 
we are told simply that the last recalcitrant 
among the more important northern chieftains, 
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Hadepa ‘was brought to heel’. This magis- 
terial observation contributes nothing to our 
understanding of why the community of 
Hadejia chose to make their suicidal gesture 
and why their opposition to the British was 
во much more intense than that of the rest 
of the Fulam and Hausa in the northern 
emirates. The answers to some of these ques- 
tions lie in the oral and written accounts, in 
the case of the latter mainly in Hausa verse, 
of eyewitnesses and participants in the battle 
and access can be had to them by going to 
Hadeja and askmg. But perhaps this is not 
the sort of ‘ sweated labour’ that Professor 
Heussler had ın mind (p. 4). 

The monolingual list of sources 18 an ironic 
commentary on Professor Heussler’s assertion 
that ‘Too few have stayed long enough to 
acquire the hinguistio and other situation skills 
without which basic appreciation of the atmos- 
phere 18 difficult ’ (p. 6). 


MERVYN HISKETT 


CHRISTOPHER FYFE and ELDRED JONES 
(ed.): Freetown: a symposium. xii, 
232 pp., 7 plates, 4 maps. Freetown : 
Sierra Leone University Press, 1968. 
(Distributed by Oxford University 
Press. 42s.) 


Here are 16 papers on Freetown—historical, 
economic, cultural, and others—presented to 
a conference there in 1966. The contributors 
divide equally between Sierra Leoneans and 
outsiders. Most, but not all, are academics. 

Freetown is perhaps the most intensively 
studied city in West Africa. Why then this 
further examination? In part, the book is 
severely practical; certain sections, such as 
that on planning, will be consulted with value 
by those responsible for local affairs. But how 
quickly events overtake analysis. The chapter 
on government begms: ‘Ths contribution 
was written before the take-over by the 
National Reformation Council in April 1967’. 
Another chapter speculates on the effect of a 
successful Produce Marketing Board on 
exports (93), but the take-over has led to 
searching inquiries into Board affairs. And 
the railway which in 1966 was to be expanded 
to serve Guimea’s landlocked mineral and 
agricultural resources (98) is now, m part, to 
close down. 

Some technical conclusions seem complacent. 
‘The gradual erasure of the position of the 
Lebanese traders’ may be a ‘ quite justifiable 
trend’ (76), but it is not without cost. Curi- 
ously, the Lebanese are unmentioned in the 
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chapter on Freetown’s commercial role. The 
right of one committee member to assume 
that no other is better qualified than himself 
(158) scarcely guarantees efficient local 
government. 

And some modern, mountainous, socio- 
economic analysis labours over rather self- 
evident mice. ‘If exchange ocourred at 
Freetown, then it would serve as an entrepôt, 
but if exchange occurred elsewhere, then 16 
might not serve’ (42). ‘Man adapts, he 
innovates, he lives in his new environment’ 
(10). What should we write about, if he 
didn’t manage at least this last ? 

A second justification 18 the book's stress 
on some less-known sides of Creoledom, the 
Mushm for example. John Peterson pays 
particular attention to this, though ıb 18 
difficult to credit that in food ‘the Muslim 
was no different’ from others (109). More 
editorial care might have been taken to 
remind some other contributors of the Muslim 
strand: churches but not mosques are men- 
tioned in the growth of Freetown, Christian 
schools but not Muslim in education. The 
ward system, an important avenue of evangeli- 
zation, functions also in Muslim society ; in 
Freetown and elsewhere, well-to-do Muslim 
households still mamtain and educate children 
from other parts, sometimes relations, some- 
times from other tribes, occasionally even 
Christians. The system has peculiar diffi- 
culties: one famous Muslim soholar in 
Monrovia 18 unable to control hi8 wards, who 
run wild m near-by streets to the considerable 
inconvenience of neighbours. The system 
may be dying, as the Reverend E. W. Fashole- 
Luke says (130), but there is muoh witality 
left still. 

There is an interesting parallel between 
tribal churches (mainly the  pentecostal 
Assemblies of God) and tribal mosques (180—1). 
Reading this book, and congdermg the wide, 
unexplored area of common Christian and 
Muslim experience in Africa, I wonder whether 
a composite volume might not be built up, of 
specifically comparative studies. 

Ahmed Alhadi was important in the early 
development of Ahmadiyya Islam in Free- 
town; but to say that he invited the Ahmadis 
in in 1920 (128) overlooks the fact that several 
Freetown people had joined the movement 
by mail as early ав 1916, while no permanent 
missionary was stationed п the country until 
1937. 

A third justification might be description of 
the unique character of Freetown. It Ів partly 
the old-fashioned Englishness ; the first para- 
graph of the introduction has the oity retaining 
a Victorian façade well before Victoria 
ascended the throne—an editorial slip, but 
not without symbolism. Where else can one 
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read to-day of restless, anti-authoritarian 
rebels ‘ giving vent to various acts or adminis- 
trations against the forces of law and order’? 
(166). 

With Englishness is blended an African 
heritage, Christianity and Islam are added to 
tradition, produomg the Creole culture, a 
third, new, culture. Professor Peterson’s 
chapter reappraising Creoledom brings this 
out well, in vivid, tangible terms; something 
of the same emerges in Mr. Fashole-Luke’s 
religious study. 

The opportunity to portray the rich, 
colourful idiosyncrasy of the city 18 not fully 
exploited. Some details, like lamplighters’ 
ladders, and trials by ordeal and jury, emerge 
almost accidentally. Is nothing further known 
of Mr. Magnus Smith, save that he was struck 
off the Rolls by the Chief Justice, reinstated 
by the Privy Counoul, struck off again by the 
next Chief Justice, readmitted and appointed 
Queen’s Advocate, and finally suspended ? 
(174). Why? Had he given vent to acts 
and administrations ? To say that the Water 
Street basket market sells nothing but baskets 
(74) rather suggests that the author never 
ventured mside that scent-laden, fascinating 
warehouse. 

Perhaps the Creoles are right not to parade 
their curiosities before the gaze, sympathetic 
or mockmg, of readers. I marvel at the 
resilience of Creoledom: has a certain reti- 
cence been part of its strength ? 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


W. T. Harris and Harry SAwYERR: 
The springs of Mende belief and con- 
duct: а discussion of the influence of 
the belief in the supernatural among 
the Mende. xvi, 152 pp., 2 plates. 
Freetown: Sierra Leone University 
Press, 1968. (Distributed by Oxford 
University Press 35s.) 


The Mende are one of the major cultural 
groups of the Guinea Coast. This short book 
greatly increases anthropological knowledge 
and understanding of Mende belief and it 
should be required reading for all students of 
Афпсап religion. It is based mainly on the 
notes and other materials of the late Reverend 
Tom Harris who lived and worked m Sierra 
Leone from 1930 to 1957. Soon after his own 
arrival in Sierra Leone this reviewer had the 
good fortune to spend а short time in 1945 
with Mr. Harris at his Mission station in 
Segbwema. It was & memorable experience 
beoause Mr. Harris had so obviously апа so 
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effectively combined his evangelical work with 
& deep and sincere interest in the language 
and ideas of the Mende people around him. 
As a result, he had gained a unique compre- 
hension of the attitudes and feelings of the 
ordinary illiterate man and woman. This was 
my initial impression and the field research 
that I subsequently carried out amply con- 
firmed 1t. 

But this book also owes a good deal to the 
skilful editing of its co-author, Professor 
Harry Sawyerr, now Principal of Fourah Bay 
College. Professor Sawyerr has not only 
contributed illuminating data of his own but 
he has woven this material and that of Tom 
Harr into а very persuasive argument con- 
cerning the intrinsic nature of Mende thought. 
This feat 1s the more impressive because the 
book is mercifully lacking in conjecture. 
Instead, most of the explanations offered are 
based on the customary employment of Mende 
terms and their 1diomatic usage. The allusions 
concerned are frequently subtle and they 
1nvolve notions and conceptualizations beyond 
the ordinary dimensions of Western philo- 
Bophical thought. 

Central to these ideas 18 the belief m the 
Supreme or High God mgewo whose aid or 
permission 18 always invoked ш the phrase 
ngewo jahun, i.e. ‘under the protection’, or 
“by the permission ', of God. All power and 
all hfe derives from ngewo and the authors 
suggest that ngewo is essentially thought of in 
terms of Creator, Father, Chief-Judge, and 
Protector. His status is analogous to the 
criteria of a good chief who is always addressed 
as madaa ‘ grandfather’. Though recognizing 
that the Mende regard ngewo as ‘far away’, 
the authors obviously reject—at any rate by 
implication—the theory of high gods neces- 
sarily being otiose. They claim that ngewo 18 
conceived of as a person; nothing happens 
outside his purview. True, ngewo is of neutral 
morality, but this ıs because he does not 
disoruminate between human beings; he 
affords protection to all his children. 

The authors trace this personal relationship 
through the tutelary role of ancestral spirits. 
There are two categories of them : the kekens— 
who died quite recently, and the ndeblaa whose 
individual names are no longer remembered. 
The adeblaa are the founding fathers and at 
this stage the concept becomes so diffuse that 
it flows into an extended notion of the divine 
which culminates in ndeblaa. In other words, 
ndeblaa is the great or universal ancestor. 

The book goes on to deal inter alia with 
nature divinities, supernatural agents, and the 
question of supernatural association with 
human existence. In respect of the last- 
mentioned it emphasizes the important dis- 
tinction that the Mende themselves make 
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between ngafei ‘spirit’ and nduwut ‘ flesh’. 
The former, or spirit aspect of man, is detach- 
able from the body and can wander around 
on its own. This explams the behaviour of 
witches, and whilst the witch-element is talked 
of in one context as a foreign power in sym- 
biosis with its host it is also referred to in 
another context in language which suggests 
that it is a spiritual replica of the host. This 
leads to the authors’ interesting idea of 
witchcraft being perhaps the nearest attempt 
by the Mende to assert the existence of the 
personality-soul of the indrvidual. 

One does not have to be unduly Durkheimian 
ın order to perceive that many of the book's 
formulations relate Mende values very closely 
to social structure. This applies especially to 
the bilateral character of kinship which in- 
volves prayers being addressed to ancestors on 
mother’s as well as on father’s side of the 
family. The authors’ suggestion in this con- 
nexion is that Ego’s special relationship with 
mother’s brother is to be understood in terms 
of a previous custom of matrilocal marriage. 
Also consistent with the belief system postu- 
lated is their linkmg of ancestral veneration 
with the Poro society. This is a matter that 
has been examined more closely in Liberia 
where, accordmg to G. W. Harley, there was 
a cult of the masks and the Poro was the 
most highly developed form for manifesting 
the power of the ancestors towards the 
people. 

I personally would agree that in these terms 
the Poro plays a major part ш Mende religion. 
What, however, is not quite so clear is how 
sorcery is to be reconciled with the role the 
authors cast for ngewo. They explain that 
without ngewo's sanction all human effort is 
vain, but they also describe the ‘ bad medicine’ 
men who work against other people. To suggest 
that whatever evil these sorcerers do is 
ultimately ‘by ngewo's permissive will’ is 
playing with words, if we are also to accept 
the analogy of ngewo as a ‘good chief’. In 
real life a chief may be ‘ good’, but there are 
algo occasions when he cannot prevent misuse 
of his authority. I think, therefore, that 
although all supernatural power derives from 
ngewo we may have to allow that this hale, 
or ‘medicine’, is in a sense ‘free-floating ’, 
despite the connexion with ngewo being im- 
plicit in its use. 

The book includes some useful appendixes, 
but lacks a bibliography and omits a number 
of relevant references. These, however, are 
minor criticisms of a work which should 
bring oredit to the Sierra Leone University 
Press and be a real inspiration to all Sierra 
Leoneans interested in research. 


KENNETH LITTLE 
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J. В. Crawrorp:  Wicheraft and 
sorcery in Rhodesia. xi, 312 pp., 
front., 2 plates. London: Oxford 
University Press for the International 
African Institute, 1967. 60s. 


The object of this book is to describe and to 
seek an understanding of beliefs and praotices 
relating to witchoraft and sorcery (termed 
wizardry by the author) among the African 
peoples—principally the Shona—of Rhodesia 
in recent times. This in itself is an interesting 
enough objective, following a good deal of 
work by anthropologists ш this field. What 
gives this book a more special interest, how- 
ever, 13 that its author 18 not a professional 
anthropologist but в barrister; and the date 
he uses come not from original research but 
from the court records (1956-62) of cases 
concerning wizardry. Mr. Crawford has care- 
fully consulted the anthropologists’ work and, 
though sensibly critical, he seeks to build on 
it: in the kinds of questions he asks of his 
court records, and in the kinds of explanation 
he wishes to establish. It can be said 1mmedi- 
ately that as a result he has made а valuable 
contribution to the ethnography of the 
African peoples concerned, and also to the 
body of materials available on this important 
subject. 

The difficulty for the reader of this book 
lies in the assessment of the degree of reli- 
ability and value of the material and the 
analysis dependent on it. Mr. Crawford 
acknowledges the inherent limitations of the 
use of court records when, as here, they are 
not complemented by field research data. 
Such records should not be ignored, as he 
points out, though anthropologists have not 
always appreciated this. On the other hand, 
Mr. Crawford is unable to accomplish two 
essential tasks: first, to assess in what degree 
the cases coming to court are typical of all 
cases of alleged wizardry among the people, 
or whether only certain kinds of cases are 80 
dealt with ; and second, to establish how far 
the recorded statements of witnesses are con- 
soiously or unconsciously limited or distorted 
in the context of European and police domi- 
nated courte. That 18, the data ш this book are 
probably in some sense partial and restricted. 
This probability must touch all of Mr. 
Crawford’s treatment, but in at least two 
ways it may well be espeoially omtical. One 
is m the analysis of the pattern of wizardry 
accusations, with the statistical treatment 
and comparison with other African data. The 
other is in the limitations imposed by the 
legal procedures in obtaining information on 
the full social context of accusations and 
associated behaviour: the sociological 
‘prehistory’ of the case, the immediate 
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circumstances which brought the case to the 
courts, and the after-effects of the acousations 
and the formal treatment of the dispute. These 
are real problems which anthropologists must 
face, both specifically m using this book and 
more generally as they come to use (as they 
must) written records to supplement individual 
research. Mr. Crawford does not directly 
tackle these methodological problems, but 
anthropologists and sociologists must do go. 

It would be most ungenerous to the author 
to raise only general critical comments for 
one must in fairness praise the obvious care 
with which he has worked through and 
presented these rich data, and with which he 
has used the comparative literature. Students 
in this field of supernatural beliefs and 
practices must not ignore this book; whilst 
beginners will be able to approach an under- 
standing of what may superficially appear to 
be somewhat bizarre and puzzling behaviour. 
Moreover, in all humility, it is valuable to 
have an able layman intruding mto the sphere 
of the professional, and trying out new 
methods, materials, and ideas. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


H. 8. Morris: The Indians in Uganda. 
(The Nature of Human Society 
Series.) xi, 230 pp. London: Wei- 
denfeld and Nicolson, [1968]. 50s. 

Етоур Dotson and LaLa О. Dorson: 
The Indian minority of Zambia, 
Rhodesia, and Malawi. xiv, 444 pp. 
New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1968. $10, 90s. 


These two books provide the first full 
accounts of an important section of the over- 
seas Indian population, that in East and 
central Africa. In so doing, they also give us 
welcome comparative material on one of the 
two main types of Indian immigrant com- 
munity. We have a number of books on the 
ex-indentured and primarily  agrioultural 
communities; but there are few accounta of 
the primarily urban communities, smaller in 
size and stemming from ‘ free’ immigrants. 

The books differ, partly ın the emphasis 
which is laid on different topics by the 
interests of ther authors, and partly because 
the communities themselves are different. 
Much of Dr. Моггів'в book deals with the fact 
that, although a caste system was not estab- 
lished in Uganda, the exolusiveness of caste 
(or, in the case of Muslims, of sect) was main- 
tained, so that divisions on these linee 
gradually grew until there had emerged a 
series of ‘communities’, some of which were 
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well organized on centralized, bureaucratic 
lines, and others of which were no lees distinct 
though based on traditional Indian organiza- 
tion. Especially interesting is his account of 
how the Shi'a Imami Isma‘iliyya seot emerged 
as the first separate community and, by its 
success, acted as pace-maker for other sects 
and castes. The Dotsons, on the other hand, 
find that, except in limiting marrage choice, 
castes and sects are not very important as 
structural divisions, and that there аге no 
associations beyond those representing the 
whole of each local Indian community. 
Rather, the mam internal ‘ political’ group- 
mgs have been those of important patrons 
апа their followers. This supports Dr. 
Morris's observation, that community organi- 
zations could only emerge when there was a 
population of sufficient size and density to 
support them, and where there were pace- 
making groups (both of which were features 
lacking in central Africa). 

The above seems to be the main difference 
of organization between the two populations. 
In many ways they are similar—beng 
Gujarati-speaking, with Pattidárs as the main 
Hindu caste, and filing the roles of small 
trader and (now) wholesaler and even indus- 
trialist. Both Dr. Morris and the Doteons 
see family organization as leadmg away from 
the traditional stress on patrilineality (Morris 
documents this more fully, especially in ita 
implications for the organization of busi- 
nesses); both find that formal religion is 
relatively weak (especially among Hindus) ; 
and although Dr. Morris gives more attention 
to the role of leaders as intermediaries between 
Indians and the administration, this is prob- 
ably the role that leaders play in central 
Africa too. 

Of the two books, Dr. Morris's is the more 
tightly struotured, not only in having a closer 
fit between theory and analysis, but also 
inasmuch as it is almost entirely bare of 
illustrative ethnography. The Dotaeons, by 
contrast, provide some occasionally rather 
high-flown theory and generalizations which 
are not always closely connected to their 
excellent descriptions of the communities 
themeelves. Here, they deal in some detail 
with the relations of Indians with Europeans, 
Coloureds, and Africans; and they also carry 
the story up until 1966 (Morris stops at 1955, 
on the eve of Uganda’s independence) and give 
an interesting account of the different attitudes 
of Indians to the present régimes in Rhodesia, 
Malawi, and Zambia. 

Finally, the books are interesting m that 
each discusses the usefulness of the concept 
“plural society ’ ав an analytio tool, especially 
as it has been defined by M. G. Smith. For 
these authors, the difficulty lies in identifying 
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the institutional ‘cores’ which Smith says 
differ in each section of such societies. Dr. 
Morris finds that the range of institutions 
making up & core is so wide ‘that it seems 
doubtful if more has been said than that some 
sections of the population in some societies 
have sub-oultures (p. 169); and the Doteons 
point out that nowadays all core institutions 
are permeated to some extent by ‘norms 
and values of specifically European origin’ 
(p. 394) and hence form parta of what, on 
Smith's definition, would be heterogeneous 
rather than plural societies. Thus, these societies 
are not so ‘fundamentally particular or 
peculiar’ (Doteons, p. ix) that they should be 
classified as a separate type; and the authors 
conclude that the term ‘ plural society ’ may be 
descriptively justified, to illustrate cultural 
heterogeneity, but is not a useful analytio 
concept. 

These books to а useful extent complement 
and supplement each other, and will be 
invaluable in filling further gaps in the mosaio 
of overseas Indian settlement. 

A. О. MAYER 


PERRE Betrez GRAVEL: Remera: 
a community in eastern Ruanda. 
(Studies in African History, Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology, v.) 226 pp. 
The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1968. 
Guilders 35. 


This monograph is the result of the author’s 
year of research in Romera from May 1960. 
Politically speaking the time was partioularly 
unsettled as the disturbances of the violent 
November 1959 revolution spilled over into 
the Remera ares durmg the period in which 
the research was carried out. 

In his introduction, Dr. Gravel ‘ presents & 
саве study centering upon a small community 
of Ruandese. I have tried to delve—as much 
as circumstances admitted—into all aspects 
of daily life, in order to draw the setting more 
sharply for analysis of certain power relations 
that existed in such а society. In view of this 
it was essential to describe the environment, 
the demography, the economy, the social 
structure and finally to look back into the 
history of the community in order to explain 
the political forces at play between individuals 
and between groups '. 

The first and major part of Dr. Gravel’s 
work 18 more of an exercise in cultural than 
social anthropology in that it is less oon- 
cerned with social relationships than in 'all 
aspects of daily life’ of the people of Remera. 
It contains several illuminating findings, 
especially in regard to the olientage system 
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operating in Ruanda. The main task of 
explaining the play for power at the local 
level before and during the revolutionary 
period has been accomplished admirably and 
described vividly. As such the book is a 
valuable contribution and of particular 
interest to students of protest movements m 
general and of the Ruanda conflict situation 
in particular. Dr. Gravel’s well-documented 
and balanced observations contrast sharply 
with Profeesor Codere's conclusions arrived at 
as the result of field-work in Ruanda more or 
less during the same period but in the northern 
part of Ruanda, and published in Anthro- 
pologica, 1v, 1, 1962, 45-87. Thus attention is 
drawn to regional variations m Ruanda, not 
hitherto always recognized in the literature. 

Although Dr. Gravel does not say to what 
extent he believes Remera to be typical of 
other communities in Ruanda, 15 would seem 
that in some contexts it is not typical. For 
instance, the fact that the people of Remera 
abstained from voting in the July 1960 
elections seems to contrast with the findings 
of the UN report (4.4706) of the same elec- 
tions giving an over-all participation of 78:2% 
of the total population. Since Dr. Gravel 
does not interpret the intricate internal 
relationships exposed in the play for power 
at the local level to advance social anthro- 
pological theory, it seems & pity the observa- 
tions concerning Remera are not placed in 
the wider context of Ruanda in space and 
time. 

A. J. L. VAN DER MEEREN 


8. N. CuuwusA Ost: Modern family 
law in southern Nigeria. (Law in 
Africa, No. 20.) xxvii, 402 pp. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell; 

os: African Universities Press, 

1966. 97s. 6d. 

Any attempt to write on the family law of 
an African country inevitably poses weighty 
problems for an author. Not merely is he 
faced with diverse systems of law—customary 
law, imported Western law, and probably 
Islamic law too—but the differences between 
these laws are perhaps more marked on this 
than on any other topic, reflecting the differ- 
ences between the social systems which 

.produced them. What в ‘the family’? 

Should the traditional African extended and 

polygamous families be discussed quite 

separately from the Western type of ' elemen- 

tary’ monogamous family ? If the law as a 

whole does in some way reflect the confusion 

of these institutions which is characteristic of 
modern African societies, can any presentation 
of that law modify the confusion, clarifying 
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rather than obfuscating in an area where 
courts and legislators hesitate to intervene ? 

In this book Dr. Obi does not completely 
surmount all these, and other, daunting prob- 
leme, but he does shed a great deal of light 
on them by the application of patient scholar- 
ship, a lawyer’s insight, and a determmation 
to probe the depths of often intractable 
material. In pt. т, on ‘ The extended family ’, 
the author first realistically examines ' The 
concept of family in Nigerian society’, then 
usefully considers the funotionmg of the 
extended family and the legal incidents of the 
celebrated West African mstitution of ‘ family 
property '. The second, much longer, part of 
the book is devoted to ‘The elementary 
family’, which includes the typically com- 
posite family of a polygamist. The author 
deals in some detail with the nature and legal 
consequences of betrothal, the formation of 
marriage, and the consequences of the latter 
in most branches of the law (including crimes, 
evidence, succession, and tort). Three chapters 
deal with children, moludmg relations between 
parents and ohildren and the lew concerning 
adoption and guardianship. A final chapter 
on the ‘dissolution of family ties’ is m faot 
restricted to the termmation of marriage 
accordmg to oustomary law by divorce or 
death. 

The emphasis in the book is on the customary 
laws of the southern parte of Nigeria (1.е. the 
former Western, Mid-Western, and Eastern 
Regions and Lagos). The author derives his 
material princrpally from legal sources and 
from а careful and thorough sifting of the 
leading authoritative texts (mainly, of course, 
anthropological in character). Dr. Obi does 
not rely on any field-work of his own, but he 
can refer, from his experience and inquiries, 
to the actual or common practices in certain 
areas to supplement (occasionally to correct) 
quoted authorities. He also finds rules of 
customary law judioially ascertained in 
Nigerian superior courts and these are fully 
cited from the law reporte; ıt would be 
interesting to compale—and perhaps contrast 
—the occasional views of the High Court 
(usually in the past with an expatriate judge) 
with the frequent decisions of the lower 
Customary Courta on many of these topics. 
On most points the author finds it possible to 
present а general statement of customary law : 
he believes that ‘the substantive laws ... 
are surprisingly sumilar as between the different 
ethnio groups ...’ (p. 4). But he does not 
allow this to become the exouse for vague 
generalization, concentrating on specific hard 
details of the laws and itemizing varied 
approaches of different communities where 
he finds it necessary : for example, in deecrib- 
ing inheritance patterns he distinguishes five 
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systems—of the Yoruba, Bini, Ijaw, Ibo, and 
Ekoi respectively. (Some introductory account 
of the ethnic groups would have been helpful, 
preferably with a map.) Dr. Obi sensibly, and 
probably accurately, dismisses curious old 
customs (like perrwmkle marriage and bridal 
'fatting houses’) which, although beloved of 
earlier writers, he finds outdated. He 1s 
particularly astute in searching out and 
assessing relevant statutory provisions in 
local or imported laws which might easily be 
overlooked by less industrious writers. His 
work can also be commended for a genuine 
attempt to provide a comparative treatment 
of most of the topics discussed, with the 
imported English, or local statute, law 
analysed stage by stage in comparison with 
the customary law. 

The determination to leave no stone un- 
turned in the search for accurate law leads to 
some rather tortuous investigations of ill- 
drafted statutes. The balance of the work 
suffers from the decision to omit disoussion of 
divorce or other matrimonial causes in respect 
of ‘ Christian marriage’, particularly as ch. 
viii consiste mainly of a routine summary of 
the provisions of the Marriage Act concerning 
the formalities of such marriages, which raise 
few problems. Concentration on details in the 
different laws inevitably reduces the area of 
vision and a concluding chapter would have 
enabled the author to show the reader more 
clearly the wood as well as the trees, and to 
consider the broader problems of assimilating 
or harmonizing these different legal systems. 
Thus, there 18 no adequate discussion of the 
legal position where the spouses have con- 
tracted a ‘double decker marriage’ by oom- 
bining customary and statutory forms. Some 
details are omitted—for example, the diffioult 
problem of the minimum age for Christian 
marriage, which is surprisingly yet unsettled. 
References to English family law are generally 
accurate but mention of ‘the old common 
law rule that a father’s mght to his child’s 
custody was absolute’ should have made it 
clear that this had been overlain by the 
equitable principle, that the child’s welfare 
prevailed, before the end of the last century. 
The discussion of ‘infant marriage’ at 
different points does not explain why it should 
be regarded аз ‘voidable’ rather than 
‘inchoate’ (pp. 166, 185-6). ‘ Free marriage’, 
according to the modern customs of African 
towns, surely deserves discussion in such a 
work as this. The book refers to current social 
background more by implication than direct 
deserrption. But local colour creeps in: for 
example, in considermg damages for breach 
of promise to marry, ‘ non-recoverable deposits 
on halls or brass bands readily spring to mind’ 


(p. 145). 
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The valuable bibhography modestly omits 
the author’s The Ibo law of property (1963). 
Misprinte are few, but they include ' absoles- 
cent’ (p. 91), a footnote reference omitted 
(p. 161), * Ordinancy’ (p. 282), ' bretheren' 
(p. 284), type astray (p. 360), вла some 
names mis-spelt (Duffus, p. 313, Rayden, p. 
366, ала Worrall, p. 151). 

JAMES B. BEAD 


T. О. Exs: Nigeria: the development 
of its laws and conststution. (The 
British Commonwealth : the Develop- 
ment of its Laws and Constitutions, 
Vol. 14.) xii, 491 pp. London: 
Stevens and Sons, 1967. £5 10s. 


Professor Elias adds to the substantial list 
of his works on the law in Africa, which are 
well known, with his second contribution to 
‘The British Commonwealth ° series (he wrote 
on Ghana and Sierra Leone in Vol. 10). It 
would appear condescending to comment that 
he is a reliable and competent guide to the 
constitutional and other laws of Nigeria; 
however, the principles of selection and 
arrangement which he has adopted for this 
book unfortunately restrict its value to some 
extent. 

The volume is not subdivided into parta: 
but ite 24 chapters of uneven length (varying 
from 6 to 34 pp. each) fall clearly into distinot 
sections. Five opening chapters deal with the 
establishment of British colonial administra- 
tion in Nigeria and the development of central 
and local government; then, after a chapter 
on public corporations, ten chapters are 
devoted to an analysis of the Federal Constitu- 
tion; the next seven chapters discuss the 
legal system and certain branches of the laws, 
and the book ends with a chapter on ‘ Nigeria 
under military rule’ which was added at в 
late stage (too late for references to be included 
in the index). The author suffers the common 
peril, in writing of African constitutions, of 
having been overtaken by events: his book 
was in the press when the first military 
government came to power in 1960, апа his 
preface was written two weeks before the 
second coup. Yet he was able to include some 
reference even to this latter event in his final 
chapter, which (after the flat legal details 
which precede it) is more gripping than the 
denouement of a thriller, as Professor Elias 
traces legal changes under military government 
through 1966. He reaches August 1966, ending 
his book with the fateful comment: ‘We 
shall await developments with interest’. 

Most of the book, therefore, antedates the 
constitutional break-down. The author has 
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the advantage of having participated at the 
highest ministerial level in the constitutional 
developments which he describes, as Federal 
Attorney-General and Minister of Justice. 
Indeed, he is the only person who has remained 
at the centre of Nigerian government through 
all its changes from independence to the 
present day, combining such duties with 
those as Dean of the Faculty of Law at the 
University of Lagos. Yet his official status 
may have proved an inhibiting factor when 
it came to comment on matters with strong 
political content, such as the background to, 
and experience of, the intricacies of the 
Constitution. Further, readers and reviewers, 
with hind-sight, cannot ignore the costly and 
agonizing struggle which has continued from 
1967 through 1968 over the Biafran secession. 
Nevertheless, some of the writer's early com- 
ments do appear sadly over-optimistio in 
retrospeot: ‘It can be confidently predicted 
that the future of Nigerian federalism ав а 
parliamentary democracy is assured’ (p. 140) 
although 'the Constitution has yet to prove 
its resilience and efficacy in the days that he 
ahead ' (р. 166). Professor Elias was, of course, 
fully aware of the dangers and difficulties of 
Nigerian federalism: evidence of this, al- 
though it is hardly necessary, appears 1р his 
observation that, despite the ‘fairly well- 
defined distribution of legislative and executive 
powers as between the Federation and the 
Regions’, in terms of administrative power it 
was possible for a Region to impede the 
exercise of Federal authority (p. 293). He 
might well have been more generous with his 
own comments on the Constitution, to supple- 
ment the mnpersonal lawyer’s analysis which 
he gives. As it is, conveying the lawyer’s 
apparent satisfaction with the formal sym- 
metry of the Constitution and its intricate and 
delicate provisions, the author hardly prepares 
the reader for the break-down of that Consti- 
tution when it appears in the text, nor does 
he analyse its basic failure or explam the 
causes of the coups. Legal sources are well 
used, including recent constitutional litigation 
in which, he reminds us, the author himself 
participated ; but the political and social 
background of the cases is not treated. For 
example, the important—perhaps crucial— 
constitutional case of 1964, in which the 
Eastern Region government challenged the 
validity of the 1963 census figures, is discussed 
(at pp. 232-6) but ita significance is not 
explained ; perhaps the author assumes the 
reader’s familiarity with what he rightly 
terms a cause célébre. References to political 
parties are sparse and incidental, and the few 
references to ethnic groups appear only in 
early historical chapters. 

Yet this is a lengthy book, the detailed 
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summaries of the legal provisions of the 
Constitution being full and accurate (although 
few of the sections analysed are quoted 
verbatim). But subsequent events have made 
some of the detailed provisions obsolete, 
whereas the author’s comments on them 
might have had more lasting value. He has, 
however, attempted a comparative analysis in 
places and the best chapter on the Constitution 
considers ів nature, with a comparative dis- 
cussion of such topics ав the ‘supremacy of 
Parliament ' (ch. vii) 

The early historical chaptera are rather 
terse although oh. ui includes a useful account 
of the development of the Legislative Council 
from 1922 to 1946. There is inadequate 
analysis of the defects of the 1951 (Macpheraon) 
Constitution which led to the 1953 conference 
which in turn took the crucial decision for a 
federal structure. The treatment of the judicial 
system 18 confusing, mainly because it is 
scattered over five chapters, with the legal 
profession discussed in a sixth. The Sharia 
Court of Appeal is not adequately treated. 
The desoription of the current system of 
courts-martial hardly seems appropriately 
placed as one-third of an early chapter 
otherwise devoted to the development of 
executive government from 1862. 

The chapters on the legal system and the 
laws are in the main less satisfactory. Here 
Profeesor Elias has perhaps been embarrassed 
by the wealth of material included in some of 
his other books (The Nigerian legal system, 
Nigerian land law and custom, eto.) which he 
could not merely repeat. When condensing, 
however, he has not always retained a com- 
prehensive and accurate account. The pres- 
entation of ‘the mam sources of Nigerian 
law’ (p. 311) confuses real, formal, and 
material sources (e.g. in listing ‘local laws 
and customs’, ‘ English common law, the 
dootrines of equity ...’, ‘ judicial precedente ’, 
and ‘law reports’ as different sources). 
Expert witnesses surely deserve mention as a 
means of proving rules of customary law as 
well as (many would say in preference to) 
assessors. Islamio law does not appear among 
the sources of Nigerian law (even as a species 
of local laws). The treatment of judicial 
precedent (in 19 lines) is inadequate. The list 
of law reports is by no means complete, 
omittmg such important series as the Nigerian 
Monthly Law Reports, Selected Judgments of 
the Federal Supreme Court, and the Lagos Law 
Reports. 

Ch. xx, on criminal law, mainly summarizes 
some provisions of the Crimmal Code; only 
two cases are mentioned and there is no 
reference to the Queensland Criminal Code on 
which the Code is based (and which might be 
considered particularly relevant in a series 
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entitled ‘The British Commonwealth"). Ch. 
xvin, on ' Land law and administration’, is 
mainly concerned with statutory law, men- 
tions only one of the numerous vital cases on 
this topic, dismisses customary law in leas 
than two pages, and does not indicate the 
pressing problems of conflicts of law. Ch. xix, 
on family law, surprisingly omits any reference 
to divorce or other matrimonial causes regard- 
ing monogamous marriages. Two chapters on 
commercial and mercantile law, and 1ndustrial 
law respectively, mainly summarize statutory 
provisions—most of which are colonial in 
origin and could be interestingly contrasted 
with novel experiments in relevant legislation 
in other African Commonwealth states. Ch. 
xxi rather curiously deals with the laws 
relating to some of ‘the more significant 
professions’: the detailed exposition of the 
rules governing admission to the Nigerian Bar 
is valuable (ш the light of problems of legal 
education m Africa), but the control of 
doctors, midwives, goldsmiths, and surveyors 
seems less vital, although it is with light relief 
that one reads of gold, not in connexion with 
currency, but as ‘one of the most important 
articles of jewellery, particularly among 
Nigerian womenfolk’ (p. 401). The most 
striking omission in this discussion of Nigerian 
laws is the absence of any reference to the 
problems which face judges and legislators in 
dealing with internal conflicts between diverse 
laws, and endeavouring to harmonize these 
laws. 

Proof-reading reached the highest standard : 
less than a dozen misprints could be detected, 
includmg a ‘not’ omitted resultmg in а 
contradiction on p. 458, ‘Court of Jurisdic- 
tion’ (for ‘ Resolution’) (p. 239), ‘ trail’ for 
‘trial’ (p. 317), ‘affected’ for ‘ effected’ 
(p. 410), ‘ possible ' for ‘ impossible ' (p. 462). 
There is no bibliography and the text contains 
very few references to other relevant works. 
Tables of statutes omit the Constitutions 
which ате discussed in the bulk of the work 
and would have been more conveniently 
presented alphabetically. The main discussion 
of the important case, Akiniola v. Governor 
of Western Nigeria, does not give the name 
or reference to the case (p. 137) and is not 
cited in the table of cases. 

JAMES S. READ 


J. Dunoan M. DzznazTT (ed): An 
introduction to legal systems. xix, 
203 pp. London: Sweet and Maxwell, 
1968. 378. 6d. 


Profeasor Derrett of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies and his team are to be 
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congratulated most sincerely on this collec- 
tion of lectures on what I like to term baso 
legal geography. 

Professor Thomas writes on Roman law and 
stresses ita authoritative character. The essay 
is extremely comprehensive and learned and 
would be just the thing to read at the end 
of a course on Roman law by anyone who 
wished to revise the general principles. 

Professor Allott’s lecture on African law 
deals with the impact of European civilization 
on customary law in Africa m а masterly 
manner and emphasizes the sort of problem 
which faces Islam where attempts are being 
made to bring the Qur’anio schools of law up 
to date in a rapidly changing society. Islamic 
law is succinctly explamed by Professor 
Coulson. 

Hindu law is an example of a sophisticated 
system applying to 400,000,000 people in the 
Indian subcontinent, вв well as in Malaysia 
and parts of Africa, but curiously not in 
Ceylon (p. 80). The main institutions apply 
to Hindus, which ‘ does not, of course, mean 
an Indian, but a person belonging to a com- 
munity hke an originally Indian caste. .. 
A child of & non-Hindu father by a Hindu 
mother may well be brought up as a Hindu, 
and will normally be governed, unlike his 
father, by the Hindu personal law. To be a 
Hindu for legal purposes it 1s not necessary 
that the individual should hold any belief 
2..7 (p. 81). One ean only add that English 
courts will look to a man's domicile before 
deciding whether to treat him as a Hindu, 
and the oriteria for applying Hindu law will 
only be relevant when а man is domiciled m 
some country other than England where an 
application of Hindu law is legally possible. 

Jewish law applies in Israel; elsewhere it 
is administered on a voluntary basis. The 
artacle by Dr. Falk brings out that Jewish 
law is ‘the personal law of all Jews without 
regard to their place of residence, citizenship, 
or even belief’ (p. 29), and from the pomt 
of view of Jewish law, a person is ‘ Jewish 
if born to a Jewish mother or if converted to 
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Judaism according to the traditional rites’. 
The discussion on the sources of history of 
Jewish law is extremely interesting, and so 
far from being formalist, їз very often domi- 
nated by a sense of equity (see p. 38). 

Chinese law is treated by the late Mr. 
MoAleavy, who brings out the social and 
ethical concepts of Confucianism which 
dominated Chinese law before the Communist 
Revolution, and stresses that the modern 
* Nationalist codes are to a far greater extent 
the effective law of Formosa than they ever 
were of mainland China’ (p. 129). Perhaps 
in some future series of essays, it might bo 
useful to learn about the modern Communist 
system and perhaps something about the new 
codes in Russia would also be very valuable. 

The concluding essay in this series is by 
Professor Kiralfy of Kmg’s College, and 
stresses the traditional ethic of English law 
(р. 160) in а learned description of the historical 
development of English law and of ite practical 
approaoh (p. 178). This essay will be read with 
great profit by those anxious to know some- 
thing of the spirit of our institutions, institu- 
tions which this reviewer is afraid are coming 
more and more under attack by blind forces 
of anarchy and destruction which have httle 
regard for basio human rights so admirably 
attended to in most of the systems under 
review. 

This book is well printed and produced and 
extraordinarily good value at the price. 
Although 16 is not as extensive, it deserves to 
rank with Professor David’s Les grands 
sysiémes de droit contemporains (13th ed., 
Paris, 1969) now available in English trans- 
lation and entitled Major legal systems in the 
world today (London, Stevens, 1968). 

The bibliographies attached to each essay 
are excellent and one cannot but agree with 
the editor that ‘it is doubtful whether any- 
thing is gained by concentrating on law 
as a technique divorced from righteousness’ 
(p. хш). 


B. A. WORTLHY 
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Ernst HAMMERSCHMIDT: Athtopien : 
christliches Reich zwischen Gestern und 
Morgen. xi, 186 pp., front., 8 plates, 
map. Wiesbaden: Otto "Нагтааво- 
witz, 1967. DM 28. 

This is an addition to the ever-increasing 
list of general works on Ethiopia, but ie the 
first of any significance to have appeared in 


German for over three decades. It 18 aimed 
primarily at the lay German reader, the bias 
in this direction being particularly manifest 
in the first chapter where the development of 
interest in Ethiopian philology, travel, and 
exploration over the last four centuries is 
elaborated solely m terms of Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. This hardly does 
justice to the magisterial contributions of a 
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long line of distinguished Italian and French 
scholars, not to mention the occasional 
Briton. А more satisfactory balance is 
achieved in the remaining chapters, which 
deal with the country and the people, history, 
archaeology and art, and religion and the 
Church. This last is the special interest of 
the author and his remarks there make 
particularly persuasive reading. The biblio- 
graphical references given throughout are 
very wide-ranging and show that Dr. Hammer- 
schmidt has a considerable command of the 
literature, while possessing the ability to 
distil its essentials and present it in a palat- 
able form. Unfortunately, his msistence on 
adhering to a pedantio and, for the Ethiopic 
script, moperable transliteration rather than 
a tranacription will leave the sensitive reader 
rather aghast. What is he to make, above all 
if he chances to be a German, of ‘ Addis 
Ababa’, or ‘Aksum’, or ‘Ertera’? And 
would the late Princess Tsahai have recog- 
nized herself in the distinctive form ‘ Prinzessin 
Dahay’? It would be a pity if the constant 
barrage of such spellings blinded the reader 
to the merits of what 18 1n fact quite a pleasant, 
if derivative, book. 
А. К. IRVINE 


Studi magrebini, п. (Centro di Studi 
Magrebini, 2.) [ii], 201 pp., 25 plates. 
Napoli: Istituto Universitario Orien- 
tale, 1968. 


This second publication in a new series 
embraces a wide variety of subjects from all 
periods of Maghribi history. 

There are nine articles, six in Itaban and 
three m French. The former comprise a 
survey of the problems which beset the 
typology of Punic pottery, well supplied with 
photos, line drawings, and maps; an essay 
on Carthaginian animal sacrifice and зів 
Hebrew parallels; the second of а series of 
extended notes on phonemes and letters m 
Lybico-Berber syllabary and the signification 
of certain Lybico-Berber words; two stories 
in the Berber dialect of Zuara (Tripolitania) ; 
and a detailed description of the city of 
Palermo as furnished by the medieval Arab 
geographers. This latter will be of consider- 
able interest to all Arabists since it is a com- 
prehensive, unified, study in itself, and on 
р. 127 a map of the medieval city is provided. 
On p. 157 the author, Adalgisa de Simone 
desoribes the Palermo riba? and ita function. 
There is also a full discussion of the commercial 
hfe of the оу and its cultural role in Islamic 
Sicily. The concluding Italian contribution 
is & presentation of Neapolitan pottery of 
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Islamic type, illustrated by three photo- 
graphic plates of decorative motifs. 

The articles in French are exclusively con- 
cerned with Classical and pre-Claasical arohae- 
ology ranging from a well-illustrated discussion 
of representations upon stelae, ‘signes de la 
bouteille’, and signs of Tanıt, their ongin 
and stylistic evolution in Carthage and their 
relevance to infant sacrifice, to a re-asseesment 
of the significance of the Avignon Punic 
mscription, and а number of observations and 
reflections by the Tunisian Mhamad Hasin 
Fantar on the Punio-influenced cult of Neptune 
as depicted on a Roman mosaic found at 
Oudna. 

The range of articles, and in particular the 
interest they will have for Arabic, Berber, 
Classical, and Punic studies, together with the 
high standard of their presentation—all 
promise well for a series of publications which 
will be awaited with interest by North African 
specialists. 

H. T. NORRIS 


ANDRÉ MIQUEL : La géographie humaine 
du monde musulman jusqu'au milieu 
du 11* siècle : géographie et géographie 
humaine dans la littérature arabe des 
origines à 1050. (École Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes—Sorbonne. Sixième 
Section: Sciences Économiques et 
Sociales. Centre de Recherches His- 
toriques. Civilisation et Sociétés, 7.) 
1, 420 pp. + errata leaf. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton & Co., 1967. Fr. 63. 


André Miquel, in his apologia for the title 
of his study, tells us that he proposed to 
himself, ‘Pourquoi, ... ne pas explorer les 
ceuvres de l'intérieur ’, for, he says, one speaks 
of ‘human geography’ ‘parce que, pour 
opposer à la géographie des savants cette 
géographie-oi, à la fois totale et littéraire, on 
n’a pas trouvé d’expression aussi appropriée ?. 
So if this exposé is to contain anything new it 
will be in the field of presentation and litle 
in the way of original research. It is there- 
fore derivative, not unduly profound in any 
one aspect, but appears to be essentially 
sound and trustworthy. In fact, in his wide 
sweep of observation, M. Miquel passes well 
beyond Arabio writings that would be regarded. 
as purely or mainly geographical to include 
many that fall within the category of adab, 
or belong to the general mtelleotual production 
of the ‘Abbasid age which provides the setting 
for these geographical compositions and com- 
pilations. 

As regards the content, M. Miquel com- 
mences with the sources of Arab geography, 
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the new (Greek) sciences and the traditional 
sciences; this is followed by geography and 
adab, 1.e. the hterary more than the scientific 
aspect, but ensumg chapters treat of the 
surat alard, cartography, ‘administrative 
geography’, the travellers, enoyclopaedias 
and geographical dictionaries—to name some 
subjects only. In ch. viii he considers the 
literature of the type of al-Masahk wa 'L 
mamalk, the study of land and men, ' l'avéne- 
ment d'une véritable géographie humaine’. 

M. Miquel writes from the background of 
an extensive and even profound acquaintance 
with ‘Abbasid literature in Arabio, so that he 
is able to speak with authority, but he is also 
able to write entertammngly. The Arabist will 
find this book instructive to read, in that ite 
wide survey takes him out of restricted 
specialization, but ıt may read with much 
less ease for the geographer not concerned 
with the Middle East. The documentation 18 
excellent and oritically selective—it inoludes 
an mtroductory lst of geographical authors 
and travellers, including some whose books 
are lost except in citations; some of the 
authors are, of course, better known for their 
work in other fields. This is followed by a 
bibliography. The appendixes include con- 
fronted texts of parallel passages from Istakhri 
and Ibn Hawqal. Perhaps one might have 
hoped for indexes additional to the two which 
deal with proper names and foreign words 
respectively, but as the book is laid out with 
an attractive clarity this becomes the less 
important. 

B. B. SERJEANT 


Момів-ор-Ріх Анмер: Muslim educa- 
tion and the scholars’ social status up 
to the 5th century Muslim era (11th 
century Christian era) in the light of 
Ta'rkh Baghdad. (Studies in Islamic 
History.) [iv], vu, 290 pp. Zurich: 
Verlag ‘ Der Islam ’, 1968. DM 25. 


This is в doctoral thesis on a favourite Ph.D. 
topic for Muslim research students. It appears 
to draw mamly on al-Khatib al-Baghdadi’s 
Türikh Baghdad and opens with an apprecia- 
tion of this voluminous work and biography 
of its author. There seems to be little that 
has not already been said m one or other of 
the recent studies on Muslim education which 
has in faot a pretty uniform shape throughout 
the diverse Islamic world. Categorization for 
reference purposes is the most useful aspect 
of this book which is presented in competent 
form. 

в. B. 8. 
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NicHoLAs RESOHER: Studies in Arabic 
philosophy. vii, 162 pp.  [Pitts- 
burgh]: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, [1968]. $7.95. 


This book consiste of ten studies of which 
four and parts of another one have previously 
appeared m periodicals. The subject-matter 
of sıx 15 logical, and the final assessment of 
these must be left to the specialists, since they 
abound in symbols that are mysterious to 
those not abreast of recent developments in 
logic. Most of these six articles contem 
analyses or translations of short Arabic 
works. The same is true of the first two 
articles, dealing with epistles by al-Kindi on 
‘the concentrio nature of the universe’ and 
‘the Platonic solids’. The mtroductory part 
of these two articles 18 also of wider interest, 
the latter in particular brmging out the 
relation of al-Kindi’s thought to that of the 
Timaeus. The last two articles are of more 
general concern since they were originally 
publ lectures, but for the same reason they 
are somewhat shghter in substance. One 18 
entitled ‘Nicholas of Cusa on the Qur’an’ 
and inoludes descriptive remarks and an 
appreciative critique of his Cribratio Alchorans. 
The other deals with ‘The impact of Arabio 
philosophy on the West’ and distinguishes 
three stages of 'latinization', of which the 
last includes the names of the two Soaligers 
and the two Pocockes. It 1s useful to have all 
these articles in book form. Two slight errors 
may be noted. It is now generally agreed 
that Robertus Retenensis (p. 138) should be 
Robert of Ketton, while on p. 150, it 18 in 
Limbo not Purgatory that the Arabio philo- 
sophers are to be found. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


A. J. W. Huisman: Les manuscrits 
arabes dans le monde: une biblio- 
graphie des . x, 99 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967. Guilders 
25. 


The presentation of this publication could 
hardly be simpler and, unlike many books of 
reference, it 18 easy to consult. 

The primary headings under which items 
are classified are those indicating the country 
in which the collections are to be found; 
thus p. 1 covers Afghanistan and Algeria. 
When the number of items makes further 
subdivision desirable, general items are listed 
first under this country heading, and other 
catalogues under the towns where the colleo- 
tions are held. In the case of the larger towns 
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the manuscripts may be classified further 
under the establishment where they are held. 

The compiler has deliberately excluded those 
older catalogues which have been completely 
superseded by later catalogues. It has other- 
wise been his tention to make a fully compre- 
hensive list. 

The list includes, besides catalogues published 
as such, smaller catalogues published as articles 
in learned journals, such as R. B. Serjeant’s 
articles in BSOAS, xu, 2, 1950, 281-307, and 
xi, 3, 1950, 581-601, ‘ Materials for South 
Arabian history ’. 

The book also has a good index which 
enables the reader, inter alia, to find a cata- 
logue from its author’s name. The compiler 
expresses regret that he has been unable to 
collate the list in Sezgin’s Geschichte des 
arabischen Schrifttums with his list, and it is 
of course not long before additions have to 
be made to & publication such as this. Two 
catalogues which could not be mentioned in 
this list were reviewed in a recent issue of 
the Bulletin (BSOAS, хххт, 2, 1968, 446). 

This is a useful handbook in a compact 
form. 

т. м. JOHNSTONE 


S. I. Bayevszry: Opisantye persidskikh 
+ tadzhikskikh rukopisey Instituta 
Narodov Аай. Vyp. 5. Dvuyazychnye 


slovari. (Akademiya Nauk SSSR. 
Institut Narodov Аяй.) 103 pp. 
Moscow:  Izdatel’stvo ‘Nauka’, 


1968. Robls. 0.49. 


The fifth part of the catalogue of the 
Persian and Tajik manuscripts of the Institute 
of the Peoples of Asia continues and completes 
the hist of Persian dictionaries begun in the 
fourth part (reviewed in BSOAS, xxvu, 2, 
1964, 498). 

The fourth part was devoted to Persian- 
Persian dictionaries and four additional 
dictionaries of this type are desoribed in the 
new list, of which three are from the nineteenth 
century and one from the seventeenth- 
eighteenth centuries. But the main emphasis 
of.the fifth part is on bilingual diotionariee, 
using the term in a broad sense. The greatest 
strength of the manuscript collection of the 
Institute of the Peoples of Asia is, not sur- 
prisingly, in Arabio-Persian dictionaries, of 
which 59, from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
centuries are listed here in chronological order, 
together with one early nineteenth-century 
Persian—Arabio dictionary. In all 22 separate 
works are represented by 60 manusoripte. 
Mr. Bayevskiy also desoribes 23 Perman- 
Turkish manuscript dictionaries, representing 
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10 separate works and three Turkish—Persian 
manuscripts representing two different works. 
The Persian—Turkish works include some 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
which are important for the study of Iranian 
philology. 

Studente of Persian will find it useful to 
have this systematic and well-indexed list of 
manuscripts in one volume, although most, 
of course, have already been desoribed in other 
sources. A welcome feature of the fifth part 
is the increased number of facsimile illustra- 
tions. 

M. E. Y. 


E. R. SnREEERISHNA Sarma (ed.): 
Kausttakibrahmana. і. Text. (Ver- 
zeiohnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Supple- 
mentbd. 9, 1.) xvii, 210 pp. Wi - 
baden: Franz Bteiner Verlag GmbH, 
1968. DM 86. 


The editor's visiting professorship in Cologne 
in 1965 resulted in the publication of Indische 
Handschriften, Te 3 as Bd. п, 3, of the 
Verzeichnis. This was an important catalogue 
of part of the Schrader collection of South 
Indian manuscripts. At the same time he 
was able to collate manuscript material relat- 
ing to the Kausitakxbraimana and to examine 
the testimony of the unpublished commentary 
by Udaya; subsequently a tape-recorded 
recital and further manuscripts were obtained 
from Kerala, and the editors of the Ver- 
zeichnis have sponsored the present publica- 
tion although no German manuscript is in 
fact involved (we hear nothing of the fate of 
the manusoripte, one with Vin&yaka's com- 
mentary, formerly listed in  Berhn and 
Munich). 

An edition of Udaya’s commentary is 
promised which will presumably help to 
clarify the principles underlying this revised 
edition. It is said to rest on the Kerala 
manuscripte, but only the already available 
printed text is consistently collated; one 
may wonder whether it is rather Udaya's 
* decidedly superior ' readings which have been 
adopted, before relying ‘ in all cases of doubt’ 
upon the tape-recording. Publication of the 
evidence from Kerala was long overdue, and 
reference to the oral tradition is particularly 
welcome; simple solutions for many of the 
petty obseurities of the printed text are now 
&vailable. One must, however, deplore the 
deoision to print (with several misprints uncor- 
rected) in Nügari, and so retail at twice 
the necessary selling price a book which few 
Indian institutions could afford in any case. 
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The Kerala recension reconstructed here, it 
seems, is scarcely definitive and, as in the case 
of the recent eclectic Paippaladasa , one 
must pray that manuscripts and tape-record- 
ings will be more fully described while they 
are yet extant. On p. 31, for example, the 
readings adopted are far from self-evidently 
superior; and an inversion is associated with 
a very orass fault in sentence and khanda 
division (a new system of subdividing the text 
has been introduced). The recitation shows 
some independent readings, but their origin 
will be soribal, to judge by p. 123 sürya üi 
and p. 136 prihivyeli with loss of anusvàra in 
Xgvedio mantras and by the absence of any 
indication that it has avoided the crude 
khanda division referred to. 
J. С. WRIGHT 


Rosanes Rooper: La théorie des voix 
du verbe dans l'école paninéenne (le 
14е ahnika). (Université Libre de 
Bruxelles. Travaux de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres, Tom. xxxv.) 
353 pp. Bruxelles: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de Bruxelles, [1968]. 


With a fine eye for the long felt want, Mme. 
Rocher has sought to exemplify the methods 
and topics of traditional Indian desoriptive 
grammar in simplified terms, by giving & 
synthesized account of its treatment of verbal 
diathesis as found in Pünini (Asiddhytyi, 
1.3.12-93, stall most improbably dated to the 
fourth century в.о.), Dhdtupdtha, Sarapadeva, 


and the commentaries up to Padamafjari 


and the fourteenth-century Mddhaviyadhatu- 
vrii. 

The Indologist will welcome this notable, 
even epoch-making contribution to Vy&karana 
studies which presenta a survey of widely 
scattered material without any serious attempt 
to draw premature grammatical or general 
linguistic conclusions ; he will regret, however, 
the lack of an index to the Pini sütras cited 
and the absence of verbatim quotation from 
the sources so usefully evaluated. That 
Western linguists ‘et tout particulièrement 
les Américains’, to whom the work is osten- 
sibly dedicated, will benefit seems less certam. 
The text of this doctoral thesis does not really 
seem to have been conceived with non- 
Sanskritists in mind, and if they leave the 
work with a distinct impression that ‘la 
grammaire indienne ne connait pas le oon- 
cept de “voix du verbe” ... men qui soit 
analogue à “ voix active voix passive ”’, 
“ voix moyenne "' ' (p. 19) and that ‘ ce serait 
une erreur de oroire que Panini pense comme 
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nous; il est indien’ (р. 340), а great dis- 
service will have been done. 
J. б. WRIGHT 


R. DzssiaANE and Р. Z. PATTABIRAMIN : 
La légende de Skanda selon le Kanda- 
puranam tamoul et Viconographie. 
(Publications de l'Institut Frangais 
d'Indologie, No. 31.) [i], iii, 288 pp., 
28 plates.  Pondichéry: Institut 
Français d'Indologie, 1967. 


Another of the Tamil Saivite puranas is 
most competently summarized by Sri В. 
Deeaigane and Sri P. Z. Pattabiramin, follow- 
ing upon their version of Paraticotimupivar’s 
Tiruvijaiyitarpurazam produced in collabora- 
tion with Professor Filliozat. 

The Kantapurdnam of Kaociyappaciva- 
cáriyar is one of the most important of the 
Tamil Saivite puranas, and probably the 
main (and certainly the most copious) source 
in Tamil of popular puranio stories connected 
with the god Murukap or Subrahmanya. 
Like the work of Paraáooti, it is a recension 
of a Sanskrit purdna, in this case of the first 
mx kandas of the Sivarahasyakhanda of the 
Skandapurüma which, as Professor Filliozat 
rightly points out ш his introduotory note 
(p. ii) looks as if it too was composed in the 
Tamil country. 

The summary of the text runs from p. 1 to 
р. 226, each short paragraph olearly separated 
and accompanied by а reference to the verses 
of the Tamil origmal. Such a method again 
raises the question whether, for the modern 
non-Tamil reader, summary is not mdeed 
the best way of presenting these stories. 
Accompanied by в mass of detail and en- 
meshed in the exigencies of metre, they 
progress at so snail-like a pace in the origmal 
as to tax the patience of the most devoted 
student. In 1835, Wiliam Taylor did us, 
and the original, a real service in producing 
his splendid summary of Tiruvilatydatar- 
puranam, and Sri Dessigane and Sri Pattabira- 
min now do the same for Kantapurünam. It is 
worth notimg that even in Tamil a prose 
summary of Kantapurdnam is available (T. 
Pattucámi Otuvür, Kantapurdnam [vacanam], 
Касі Mutt, Tiruppananta], 1953). The value 
of summary is perhaps especially noticeable 
in dialogue, that between Viravaku and 
Cürapanmag being a graphio example (pp. 
109-11; cf. Kantapuranam, Makeniiraküntam, 
patalam 12, vv. 1-159, Kaci Mutt ed., 1952, 
pt. 1, pp. 467-84). 

The French summary is followed by a most 
useful index of stories and a Tamil index in 
transliteration which likewise is extremely 
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thorough. It is a pity that the transliteration 
used 18 во distressing to the eye ın still employ- 
ing capitals for the Tamil characters b, D, 
and er. However, in view of the adoption 
by the International Conference-Seminars of 
Tamil Studies of a similar practice, it is too 
much to hope for any redress. Perhaps L in 
TamiL is no worse than the now official 
government zh! There is one inconsistency : 
why spell the name of the work Kanda- 
purünam when all other voiced instances of 
5, whether in loan-words or not, are repre- 
sented by t? 

La légende de Skanda closes with a section 
of plates. It is a pity that the quality of some 
of these does not match the really excellent 
selection and arrangement. Some of the 
blooks are badly worn: for example fig. 2 of 
plate хх, depicting Tirupparankupram, looks 
as though it has а painted baok-cloth, while 
whoever took the photographs of the modern 
frescoes at Kankeyanallür (plates xxvi- 
xxvin) ought to have employed steps of в 
ladder. I particularly like the selection of 
modern stucco images from the gopuras at 
Vallimalai (plates xxi and xxm, figs. 2). 
Such mstances of iconography аге too often 
passed over m favour of the antique. 


J. R. MARR 


ManausnrrTE Е. Apr0EAM: Contribu- 
tion à l'éude d' Aiyanar-Sasta. (Pub- 
lications de l'Institut Français 
d'Indologie, No. 32.) viii, 135 pp., 25 
plates. Pondichéry: Institut Fran- 
gais d'Indologie, 1967. 


This 18 & most comprehensive study of a 
cult which, as the author herself remarks, 
quoting G. N. Rao (p. 2), is found between 
the Godávari and Pàlàru rivers. It is a most 
thorough and painstaking investigation of the 
nomenclature, iconography, and ceremonies 
of the god Aiyayar or Sàst4. 

Mme. Adiceam discusses the names and 
origin of Sast& m her first two chapters (pp. 
10-23), and she traces the form Cáüttan as far 
back ın Tamil as Cilappatikdram (ix, 15, see 
her mtroduction, p. 6) and she mentions the 
poeta of this name m the Sangam (p. 92). 
She quotes also from Tamil puranio sources 
whioh, in а sense, cannot be viewed separately 
from the Sanskrit purünas from which she 
also quotes mince, in most cases, they are 
recensions of them and so derivative. 

She discusses in detail the iconography of 
Süst& both with reference to texts and to 
images (pp. 24-57). The most important part 
of the study is perhaps the section on ritual 
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and the appendixes on the same matter (pp. 
66-91, 98-114). Mme. Adiceam shows clearly 
that most of the association of the S&stá-cult 
with the Veda is with the T'asttiriyasamAvà or 
the Tasttiriyaranyaka, reflecting perhaps the 
importance generally in Tamil Nad of Yajur- 
vedin brahmans. 

It may be true, as she suggests (p. 92) that 
there was indeed a custom of calling children 
after the god to whom one felt indebted for 
their arrival, and hence the wide-spread use 
as a name of Cittap, but one does not get the 
impression to-day at least that this is always 
true; among smarta brahman girls there is 
not an attitude towards the deities whose 
names they bear that can be compared with 
that in the West towards one’s patron saint. 
The author makes plain the connexion between 
the Aiyapar-Sasté cult and Saiviam and 
therefore with атаа brahmanism. It ів 
doubtful whether her pessimistic note (p. 97, 
n. 20) can be confined to the shrines of S&stá. 
Many of the lesser temples throughout Tamil 
Nad are now relatively neglected, and one 
could once have scarcely imagined a situation 
whereby ratha-images, far from adorning the 
processional cars of the gods of these temples, 
would be used. as fire-wood or sold to tourists. 

A most useful mdex 1s followed by diagrams 
relating to Sàst& ceremonies. There is a well- 
chosen set of plates that show the relatively 
unvarying iconography of this god. One or 
two further pictures of his elephants and 
horses, clay images of which are dotted all 
over Tamil Nad and which are striking by 
reason of their size and often headless state, 
would have been interesting. 

J. R. MARR 


Index des mots de la littérature tamoule 
ancienne. [Vol. 1] (a-au). (Publica- 
tions de l'Institut Français d'Indolo- 
gie, No. 37.) [vi], 414, vii pp. 
Pondichéry : Institut Français d'In- 
dologie, 1967 


A complete mdex of all words m extant 
Old Tamil texts has long been a desideratum 
for the further study especially of Sangam 
literature. While it is true that most published. 
texts in Old Tamil have been accompanied by 
excellent word-lista, no over-all index of all 
words in, вау, the ' Ejght anthologies’ and 
Tólkappiyam has been attempted, nor have 
the published indexes been complete. The 
most notable step in this direction hitherto 
is V. I. Subramoniam’s Index of Puranaanuuru 
(University of Kerala, 1962). 

Especially welcome therefore is the first 
volume of a complete index of Old Tamil, 
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and it ıs to be hoped that the rest of these 
will soon follow. The work was initiated by 
the late K&révélane and by Sri N. Kanta- 
swamy Pillai, and it is sad that the former 
did not live to see his work appear in print. 

Apart from a short introductory note by 
Professor Filliozat, there is no introduction 
which, for a work of this magnitude, would 
seem a serious omission. It is to be hoped 
that, when the parte are complete, a bound 
hard-back edition of the whole will be pro- 
duced together with an introduction setting 
out the criteria by which the compilers worked. 
For instance, we are not told what, in their 
view, constitutes Old Tamil, and it is only 
from the list of abbreviations (p. 7) that we 
gather that the works covered are: the 
‘Eight anthologies’, Tlkdppiyam, the Patu- 
ppajtu, 16 of the ‘ Eighteen minor works’, 
Muttójjayiram, Kalaviyal, and, among the five 
epica, Cilappatikdram and Manimekalat. 

One can always argue about demarcation, 
but, if the ‘ Eighteen minor works’ were to 
be included at all, why omit two of them, 
Elats and Kainnilas? In view of the great 
difficulty ın dating some at least of the 
‘ Eighteen minor works’, there ıs bound to 
be some discussion as to whether they are 
older than, say, parts of T'eviram or of the 
excluded epic Civakacintamant. It might have 
been tidier to include all 18 of the ' minor 
works’ and omit MutdYayiram and Kajaviyal. 
But no such criteria would satisfy everybody, 
and the compilers are to be congratulated upon 
initiating a splendid work of scholarship that 
is well printed and excellently set out. 


J. E. MARR 


Xavær 8. Tmanı NavagaM (ed.): 
Tamil studies abroad: a symposium. 
[vi], 269 pp. [Kuala Lumpur]: 
International Association of Tamil 
Research, 1968. M$21. 


One of the most fortunate results of the 
foundation of the International Association 
of Tamil Research and the holding, to date, 
of two International Conference-Seminars of 
Tamil Studies has been the impetus given to 
the study of Tamil not only in India and 
Ceylon but in all parte of the world. This 
symposium, produced between the first con- 
ference, held in Kuala Lumpur in 1966, and 
the second, in Madras in 1968, shows clearly 
how world-wide this interest is. South and 
South East Asia are represented, as are 
Europe, North America, and Australasia ; 
only m South America as yet does interest in 
Tamil studies seem slight. 
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Most of the individual contributions in this 
symposium follow an informative historical 
pattern, tracing interest 1n South India on the 
part of scholars and missionaries and travellers 
of the country concerned from earliest known 
records. That by Dr. R. E. Asher on the British 
contribution 18 particularly fasomating, as he 
goes at some length into the motivations and 
views of some of the earliest administrators and 
missionaries. The various essays from Europe 
show with what extraordmary consistency 
interest in India arose between the sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Predictably the 
Russian essay shows that country to have ante- 
dated the others by a century or 80; signifi- 
cantly it was the horse-trader Afanasy Nikitin 
whose account, we are told ‘marks the 
beginning of factual acoount known of India’ 
(sic; see p. 91). This for the Russians, pre- 
sumably, as the Chinese traveller Hsuan-teang 
went to South India several centuries earlier. 

It 18 a pity to see that Portugaland Denmark, 
both of which were so involved with the history 
of South India and of Tamil, have so limited 
an interest at the present time. 

The section by V. I. Subramoniam, ‘ Tamil 
studies beyond Tamil Nadu’, pp. 119 f., 
shows with what success a number of Tamil 
works have been translated into other Indian 
languages. The concomitant spreading by such 
artists as Sm. M. S. Subbulakshmi of Karnatio 
music into North India could also have been 
touched upon, smoe several essays have ven- 
tured outeide the strict confines of Tamil. 

The printing of ths volume is of a very 
high order, and I noticed few hterals; in the 
Russian section, p. 102, the novelist R. К. 
Narayan has the initials P. K., presumably 
through confusion with the Cyrillic r, and, in 
my оору, two pages appeared twice. It will 
be of interest to see supplements to this 
comprehensive survey from time to time. 


J. Б. MARR 


NigMAL Kumar Bose: Culture and 
society in India. vii, 440 pp. London : 
Asia Publishing House, [1967]. 60s. 


This collection of essays written by the 
doyen of Indian anthropologists between 1925 
and 1966 shows a catholicity of interests 
which has for long been disappearmg from 
the profession, though retaining formal 
acknowledgement in the wide coverage of the 
subject in Man and Man in India (the latter 
appropriately edited by the author for many 
years). Professor Bose is interested m subjects 
as disparate as the dating of Indian temples 
and the class structure of modern Calcutta, 
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in place-names of the rural countryside and 
the philosophy of Gandhi, in the relation of 
geography to society and the contribution 
which anthropologists can make to the Indian 
government’s tribal policy. Two main features 
characterize these essays: one is the tendency 
of the author to write either about very 
general topics (the basis of Indian civilization, 
the impact of the West on Bengal), or else to 
concentrate on detailed and largely descriptive 
ethnographies (the organization of services in 
an Orissan temple, а social survey of Cal. 
cutta); the ‘middle range’ theories and 
analyses so popular among many anthro- 
pologists find less place here. The other 
main feature 1s the way in which the author 
approaches subjects. He may have well- 
defined views (e.g. that caste has a largely 
economic basis) but these are argued m a 
clear апа dispassionate style. Of particular 
interest is his approach to the problems of 
tribes and backward olasses, where he mixes 
в sympathy with the exploitation which these 
weaker sections of the community have under- 
gone with the view that they should not by 
definition be treated any differently from any 
other equally poor ortizens. 

Professor Bose has not founded a ‘ school’ 
of anthropology in India, yet his writings 
demand close study; for they often contain 
themes and ideas that have been taken up 
more explicitly by others. This book will not 
necessarily be read straight through; but it 
will be most usefully referred to for each of 
the subjects with which ıt deals. 


A. О. MAYER 


N. A. Basxaxov and others (comp.): 
Turkmensko-russkiy slovar’. [Com- 
piled by] N. A. Baskakov, B. A. 
Karyyev, M. Ya. Khamzayev. (Aka- 
demiya Nauk Turkmenskoy SSR. 
Institut Yazyka i Literatury im. 
Makhdumkuli.) 832 pp. Moscow: 
Izdatelstvo ‘8ovetskaya  Entsiklo- 
pediya', 1968. ВЫ. 2.10. 


This substantial volume, containing accord- 
ing to the title-page, ‘about 40,000 words’, 
many of them accompanied by illustrative 
phrases, 1s the first dictionary of the official 
language of the Turkmen SSR. It is mvalu- 
able for two quite different reasons. First it 
is an essential dictionary for anyone who 
wishes to read contemporary Turkmen, and 
also probably the only readily available 
dictionary for anyone reading earlier works 
such as the poems of the Turkmen national 
poet Makhdum Kuli, of whose birthday the 
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225th anniversary was celebrated m 1961. 
Secondly, 16 18 of great interest to all com- 
parative philologists studying the history of 
the Turkish languages in general. It 1s now 
universally recognized that in the early 
Turkish of the eighth to eleventh centuries 
there were long as well as short vowels and 
that this difference was semantically signifi- 
cant in such pairs of words as Ot ‘ grass’ /O:t 
(onginally 0:1) ‘fire’. In Turkmen, almost 
alone among modern Turkish languages, 
these original long vowels still in some cases 
survive in their original form. There are, it is 
true, survivals of them in Yakut, but in some 
cases not in the origimal form; ‘ grass/fire’ 
are Ot/o:t in Turkmen, but ot/uot in Yakut. 
There are also perhaps some survivals in one 
or two minor modern languages, but these, во 
far as I am aware, have never been system- 
atically studied. In official printed Turkmen 
the distinction is no longer made, but my 
only Turkmen correspondent, a lady Profeasor 
in Ashkhabed, consistently marks them m 
her letters, and in this dictionary they are 
shown in brackets, for example Of ‘ grass’, 
Of [о:] ‘fire’. One word of warning is, 
however, necessary. So far as monosyllables, 
nouns &nd verbs alike, are concerned, the 
distinctions between long and short vowels 
are still the historical ones: ot/o:t; bag 
'head'/b&:g ‘wound’, ag- ‘to open ’/ar¢ 
‘hungry’, and во on. In the case of longer 
words this is sometimes the case, for example 
the Persian phrase db-i hayat ‘ water of life’, 
entered as abi-xayat [a:-xaya:t]. But in 
some oases the original long vowel is not 
preserved, for example the infinitive suffix, 
m early Turkish -ma:k/-me:k, in Turkmen 
-mak/-mek; and in other words there is 
sometimes a shift of length from one vowel 
to another, for example ‘ poison’, m early 
Turkish agu:, in Turkmen АГ (in Turkmen 
all old mtervocalio -É-'s become -ү- and 
final -u's -1), not avi. 
GERARD OLAUSON 


Донн G. Hawai: Basic course in 
Mongolian. (Indiana University Pub- 
lieations. Uralic and Altaic Series, 
Vol. 73.) xv, 208 pp. The Hague: 


Mouton and Co.; Bloomington: 
Indiana University, [1968]. $9.50, 
guilders 35. 


This is not the first elementary manual of 
the modern Mongol language to appear in the 
Uralic and Altaic Series, but it is by far the 
most useful. The author is a native speaker 
of Chahar Mongol long resident m the United 
States, and an experienced university teacher 
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and has turned this varied background to 
good account. He also had the advantage of 
bemg able to discuss his book with Mongol 
colleagues in Ulan Bator before publication. 

What Professor Hangin has attempted to 
do 18 to provide an introduction to the modern 
Khalkha dialect as spoken m Ulan Bator. 
His ашап 1s therefore a strictly practical and 
pedagogical one, to provide the student with 
sufficient vocabulary and knowledge of the 
structure of the language to enable him to 
speak and understand simple Mongol. He has 
organized his course into 24 units. Each of 
these consists of a number of illustrative 
'basio sentences’, explanations of gram- 
matical points, and, in units 1-3, of pro- 
nunciation also. Units 4-20 contam exercises 
in the form of pattern drills, and simple 
passages in connected prose begin in unit 8. 
The Mongol text of the book 18 of course given 
in the official Cyrillic alphabet, and the student 
is assisted ш the first 10 units by а semi- 
phonemic transcription. 

The structure of Mongol is a somewhat 
complicated one, and, hke that of Japanese, 
involves & number of concepts which are 
unfamiliar to the European. Hence a oon- 
siderable amount of basic grammar has to be 
assimilated before one can read anything 
beyond the most simple statements, while at 
the same time it is almost impossible, m the 
first few lessons, not to anticipate points 
which will not ocour formally till rather later. 
Professor Hangin has not quite overcome this 
difficulty, but by providing an index in which 
both the first occurrence of each suffix and 
the unit m which 1 1s explained are listed, he 
lightens the task of the student who has no 
teacher to help him. 

To be really fair to the author of а book of 
this type and to the potential user a reviewer 
ought to make use of rb with a class at least 
once from beginning to end. However, ib 18 
usually possible to tell after а few hours of 
practical experience whether a book is hkely 
to turn out to be logically constructed and 
reliable in use or not. After working through 
ning or ten units in the course of a term the 
reviewer has found Professor Hangin’s work 
consistently helpful and accurate. Its gram- 
matical explanations are not always exhaus- 
tive, but they are clear and to the point. There 
are a few places where the Mongol examples 
seem to reflect a non-Khalkha, perhaps an 
Inner Mongol dialectal, usage, as, for instance, 
the use of the voluntative verb form before 
гэж (байна) to express intention. In the 
author’s experience the present participle in 
-Х occurs much more commonly than any 
other form, thus би яват гәж байна rather 
than би явъя гэж байна, ‘I’m about to go’ 
(unit 6). The word шил (unit 8) means 
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* bottle’ rather than ' glass’ ш modern Ulan 
Bator usage. However, a few doubtful points 
of this sort do not detract from the book’s 
general high standard of reliability, and the 
reviewer is confident that ıt will meet the 
requirements of first-year university courses 
for a long time to come. 
C. B. В. 


Joun L. BrismoP (ed): Studies of 
governmental institutions in Chinese 
history. (Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Studies, xxix.) [vin], 267 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1968. $5.50. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
598. 6d.) 


Seven separate articles from віх different 
volumes of the Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies make up this useful reprint volume. 
Content ranges from basio reference material 
to highly specialized studies. 

Wang Yu-ch'uan's “Ап outline of the 
central government of the Former Han 
dynasty ' 18 a mine of detail on the struoture 
and funotion of the administration of that 
era. It 18 slightly marred by uncorrected mis- 
prints (in other articles corrections have been 
made). Even more detailed в Charles О. 
Huoker’s ‘Governmental organization of the 
Ming dynasty’. Particularly useful here is 
that the index to this article accompanies 1t, 
where before it appeared in a separate volume 
of the Journal. 

The remammg four articles are perhaps 
less weighty:  Lien-sheng Yang’s ‘ Female 
rulers in imperial China’, which picks at the 
topic with scholarly fastadiousness and attempts 
no complete picture of matriarchal episodes in 
Chinese history ; E. A. Kraoke, Jr.’s ‘ Family 
vs. merit ın Chinese civil service examinations 
under the Empire’, an imaginative essay at 
his subject from limited Sung material ; 
Chaoying Fang’s ‘ A technique for estimating 
the numerical strength of the early Manchu 
military forces’; and Ssu-yu Teng’s ‘ Chinese 
influence on the Western examination system ’, 
а fascmating collector’s item, complete with 
bibhography of Western writings on the 
Chinese examination system. 


HUGH D. В. BAKER 


FREDERICK Foo CurgN: The opening 
of Korea: a study of Chinese 
diplomacy, 1876-1885. (Foreign Area 
Studies, No. 10.) xiü, 364 pp. 
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[Hamden, Connecticut]: Shoe String 
Press, Inc., [Archon Books], 1967. 
$10, 848. 


Here in 202 pp. (the rest consists of notes 
and bibliography) is a blow-by-blow account 
of diplomatic manoeuvring over Korea 
between 1876 and 1885. The period was 
selected by the author because of its impor- 
tance in the opening of Korea to foreign 
intercourse (p. 7), and in marking the first 
stage of Simo-Japanese competition over 
Korea, thus being а major cause of the war 
of 1894-5 (p. 8). 

Much attention is given to the pohtical and 
diplomatic landmarks of the era, notably the 
Treaty of Kanghwa with Japan, the Shufeldt 
Treaty with the United States, and the 
émeutes of 1882 and 1884. Always in the 
background is seen China, caught in a net of 
military and conceptual impotence (she can 
prove her claim to overlordship of Korea 
neither by force nor words). 

In general this is an exercise m pure 
historical reporting, and while the author 
sticks to this pattern his account is illumi- 
nating, and convincing. Here and there, how- 
ever, he allows himself the luxury of a view- 
point (other than that which runs through 
the whole work of lookmg for significant 
Chinese contributions to events), and here a 
certain nalvety shows through. As for 
instance on p. 146: ‘This faction was 
supported by Japan and the United States, 
both ostensibly seeking the complete inde- 
pendence of Korea. The innocent American 
diplomats m Korea were unaware, however, 
that in fact Japan was trying to obtain power 
to satisfy her self-interested politicians and 
expansionist aims '. 

In view of the author's assertions as to the 
importance of the period under study for 
later events, it would have been helpful to 
provide a ‘dater-up’ to demonstrate the 
point. Ап index would also have been useful. 
The bibliography 1s long and partially anno- 
tated, and is supplemented by a bibliographical 
section in the introduction (pp. 4-7). 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Bruno Lewin (ed.): Kleines Wörter- 
buch der Japanologte. [viii], 596 pp., 
map [on front endpapers]. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1968. 
DM 38. 


Similar in format to the well-known pocket 


language-dictionaries of  Kenkyusha and 
Sanseido, this little volume will serve as an 
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admirable introductory handbook to Japanese 
studies. It brings up to date and expands 
Chamberlain’s pioneer work in Things Japanese, 
and is more scholarly and less tourist-oriented 
(though there 1s much in ıt for the tourist to 
make use of) than the Japanaha of Lewis 
Bush. In order to keep the book to its intended 
handy size, post-Restoration Japan has been 
deliberately excluded. Given this limitation, 
the Kleines Worterbuch covers a remarkable 
range of topics in the fields of language, 
literature, religion, musio, painting, politics, 
chmate and geography, medicine, communi- 
cations, folk-lore, dances and games, weights 
and measures, and many others. There are 
also numerous short biographies of important 
literary and historical figures. Nor are the 
minutiae so important to the beginning 
student of Japanese culture forgotten: we 
are given a full description of a furoshiki, for 
instance, and a note on the history of the 
tenugus. Bibliographies of reference books or 
articles in Japanese, German, French, and 
English are appended to many of the artioles. 
By enlisting the help of 21 collaborators, all 
of them Japanese specialists, Professor Lewin 
has ensured authoritative treatment, which 
has been combined—no doubt thanks to a 
particularly firm editorial hand—with a com- 
mendable brevity. Frequent cross-references, 
a full index, and numerous line drawings 
(illustrating such varied subjects as archi- 
tecture, fans, costume, fishing-boste, folk- 
dances, court games, sake-brewing, among 
others) add greatly to the value of the work, 
which provides the student with an excellent 
source of background information of all 
kinds, and also contams useful reference 
material for the specialist їп a number of 
cases. 

Professor Lewin says in his brief mtroduction 
that preparations are under way for the com- 
pilation of a ‘ comprehensive’ reference book 
on Japanese studies. If this future volume is 
to be of the same high standard as Kleines 
Worterbuch, all Japanologists will be lookmg 
forward eagerly to ite appearance. 


KENNETH STRONG 


Hart MriNER: An introduction to 
Japanese court poetry, with trans- 
lations by the author and Robert H. 
Brower. xvii, 173 pp. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1968. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 57s.) 


This excellent book adds another dimension 
to the studies of early Japanese poetry which 
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its author and Robert Brower have already 
published as Japanese court poetry and Fujiwara 
Teika's ' Superior poems of our times’. The 
former is а monumental work which dis- 
cusses in detail and with a wealth of critical 
insight the work of all the important poets of 
the period from a.D. 550 to 1350, and its 
richness has sometimes led studenta to partake 
of it only in small quantities. With the present 
work, Professor Miner has performed a very 
useful task by incorporating the essence of the 
earher joint work m five chapters dealing with 
the major poets of the period up to 1600, and 
by setting these between two mtroductory 
chapters, on ‘ Courtly and human values’ and 
‘ Forms and conventions’, and в final one on 
the major themes of the poetry discussed. 

This book is to be welcomed as a wholly 
reliable introduction to the subject in general 
and as a very readable survey of the field 
covered by the more detailed joint work, to 
which many readers will now be led with 
whetted appetites. 

P. G. O'NEILL 


HERSCHEL WEBB: The Japanese im- 
perial institution in the Tokugawa 
Ў (Studies of Ње East Asian 
Institute, Columbia University.) xvi, 
296 pp. New York and London: 
Columbia University Press, 1908. 
$8.50, 768. 


The fact that Dr. Webb finds it necessary 
to begin with а long easay—nearly в quarter 
of the book—on the history of the Japanese 
imperial institution before the Tokugawa 
period reflects the relative neglect of this 
subject m works in Western languages. So 
does the presence of an equally long chapter 
on the Court and its workings: there is little 
information that he can afford to take for 
granted. In this respect his book fills a long- 
felt need. In ch. iii its emphasis shifts to the 
development of ideas concerning the imperial 
institution, chiefly those which can be labelled 
in one way or another Confucian, with refer- 
ence to the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries. Particularly valuable 
here are his discussions of contemporary 
terminology, with digressions on ite origins 
and the Chinese parallels or equivalents. This 
leads to а rather shorter consideration of 
loyalism as а political force in the Bakumatsu 
period, which is rounded off by в brief con- 
clusion, comparing the position of the throne 
in the 1840's and the 1880's. 

Important and useful though much of this 
is, it still leaves this reader, at least, with а 
sense of hopes unfulfilled. Partly this is 
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because of balance: we have here neither a 
history of the imperial institution in general, 
nor an examination of а phase of ite develop- 
ment in detail, but something which falls 
between the two. Ав а result, there are 
passages which summarize very complex 
matters in & manner whioh is fluent, but 
almost meaningless because of brevity. One 
might cite the account of Confucian loyahsta 
on pp. 143-9. Equally, there are others whioh 
by their interest whet the appetite for closer 
and more detailed treatment, which the 
framework seems to inhibit. The discussion 
of the nature of good government on pp. 
183-7 is one example. That of the phases 
of sonnd and jdi (рр. 235—6) is another. It s, 
of course, а virtue іп а writer that he makes 
the reader want more, rather than less. 
Certainly it is in this case а tribute to the 
quality of what we are given—one ends a 
reading of the book with a great respect for 
Dr. Webb’s knowledge and for his judgement. 
Nevertheless, we must also hope that the 
publication of his book will not prevent him, 
or others, from continuing the study of a 
subject on which a great deal still needs to be 
done. 
W. 0. BEASLEY 


Peter BERTON and ALVIN Z. RUBIN- 
STEIN (comp.): Soviet works on 
Southeast Asia: a bibliography of 
non-periodical literature, 1946-1965. 
With a contribution by Anna Allott. 
(School of Politics and International 
Relations, University of Southern 
California. Far Eastern and Russian 
Research Series, No. 3.) 201 pp- 
Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California Press, 1967. $4.50. 


The work under review derives from a 
project intended to chart Boviet activity in 
‘Asia, and not specifically to assist Orientaliste. 
Nevertheless, the difficulty of keeping track of 
Soviet publication, especially of soholarly 
works in small prmtings, makes it useful to 
students of South Hast Asia in apite of what it 
omite. Moscow’s ‘Scarbrough’ was the 
Twentieth Congress of the CPSU in 1956, 
since when the mam research institution con- 
cerned, the Institut Narodov Azii, has come 
to employ more than 50 staff members on 
studies of the region, and significant progress 
has been achieved; not least (Hayterites 
might note) ın linguistics. Messrs. Berton and 
Rubinstein's bibhography excludes periodical 
articles, sections dealing with South East Asia 
in works of wider scope, translations, and 
works in South East Asian languages. Even 
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80, it liste 401 items in ita main section (and 
refers to others more summarily) under 
countries and secondarily subject headings. 
Apart from works on the region as a whole 
(59 items), the main emphasis falls on Viét-Nam 
(109 items, somewhat swollen by books of a 
popular character), Indonesia and New Guinea 
(94 items), and Burma (48 items). 

The introduction, occupying 83 pages, con- 
siderably enhances the value of the biblio- 
graphy. It comprises an account of the history 
and present state of Soviet studies in the field, 
to which Mrs. Allott contributes a section on 
language and literature; an analysis of the 
output of the presses, including publications 
in the vernaculars and translations; and a 
guide to further bibliographical research, with 
lists of relevant periodicals and publishing 
houses and one of 44 dissertations known to 
the compilers ın addition to the 49 of which 
published abstracts are listed in the body of 
the bibliography. 

н. L. SHORTO 


Crame Hort: Art im Indonesia: 
continuities and change. xvii, 355 pp., 
4 plates. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1967. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£T 8s.) 


Mrs. Holt’s sub-title gives a better indication 
of the contents of her book than the title, 
since what she offers us is not a general survey 
of Indonesian art, and has very little to say 
about areas outaide Java and Ван. The first 
of the book's three sections gives a workman- 
lıke and concise account of the development 
of the ‘ Hindu-Javanese ’ styles in architecture 
and sculpture which were brought to an end 
by the coming of Islam. The second deals 
with those traditional forms which survived 
Islamio hostility to image-making: the 
performing arte of dancing and the shadow- 
play with their puppete and masks, and the 
schools of carving and painting which lived 
on in the village society of Bali. The third 
section is devoted to the extraordmary 
efflorescence of painting which has accom- 
panied the modern nationalist resurgence. 
The volume, which 1s illustrated by nearly 
200 photographs and a number of line draw- 
ings in addition to the plates, 18 completed by 
appendixes giving references to the performing 
arts in early literature, synopses of libretti 
and their sourcea, and biographical sketches 
of artista. 

The book as a whole is a useful mtroduction 
for anyone unacquainted with the field and is 
certainly not beneath the notice of the 
specialist ; but it ıs the third section that, 
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for the reviewer at least, is the most exciting. 
The topio has hardly been treated elsewhere. 
The explosion which began in the 1930’s 
seems to have been a rebellion equally against 
traditionalism, in which painting had no place, 
and against the only available models— 
whence its eclecticiam and the prejudice 
against the Dutoh-taught Bandung cirole. Ita 
leaders were mostly self-trained ; the mcom- 
parable Affandi began by painting cinema 
posters and in his early years did not know 
how to stretch a canvas. He is ill served, 
incidentally, by some of the reproductions 
here; it is & pity the publishers could not 
afford в few more plates in colour. 


H. L. SHORTO 


Jius A. J. VERIEN: Kamus 
Manggarai. 1. Manggarai—Indonesia. 
(Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde.) xxviii, 772 
pp. map. 's-Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1967. Guilders 115. 

Riowarp E. Evxins: Manobo-English 
dictionary (Oceanic Linguistics 
Special Publication No. 3.) xx, 
356 pp. [Honolulu]: University of 
Hawaii Press, 1968. $5. 


Verheijen’s and Elkins’s dictionaries are 
examples of lexcography from different parte 
of the Malayo-Polynesian language area. 
Manggarai 18 spoken on the island of Flores 
in Indonesia, and Manobo is spoken in 
Mindanao, and both are among the less well- 
known languages of Indonesia and the 
Philippines respectively. Verheijen's diction- 
ary uses Indonesian as the language of 
description, but provides an introduction in 
Englsh; he promises a second volume, 
Indonesian—Manggarai, but pointe out (p. xxii) 
that ıb is planned in register or reverse index 
form in relation to the present volume. 
Elkins’s dictionary includes such a reverse 
index English—Manobo section. 

Both dictionaries employ phonemic nota- 
tion, using ordinary letters and digraphs (e.g. 
ng = [у], dj = /&/), plus ' to indicate the 
glottal stop. Verheijen’s lexical information 
18 muoh the fuller and includes numerous 
illustrative citations, as might be expected 
in a one-way dictionary of over 750 pp. 
Elkins, who allots only 220 pp. to the Manobo- 
English section, contents himself with trans- 
lation equivalents or brief definitions. On the 
other hand Elkins’s introduction is much 
more concowely informative, with an indica- 
tion of the pronunciation value of the tran- 
scription letters and a sketch, tantalizingly 
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brief, of the grammar, taken from his un- 
published dissertation (p. xii). 

Verheijen gives snatches of information on 
Manggarai, with a reference to A. Burger’s 
© Voorlopige Manggaraise spraakkunst ’ (BKI, 
сш, 1-2, 1946, 16-265), but provides no sort 
of summary or exemplification. This is more 
the pity, since he tells us (pp. ix, xxi) that the 
derivational formations, во common m many 
Indonesian languages, are absent as part of 
the productive grammatical structure of 
Manggarai, and that lexically different root 
words may have to be used to translate 
different derived forms of a single Indonesian 
root. A bref account of the grammatical 
structure of the language would have en- 
hanced the value of this dictionary for many 
readers. 

With numbers of lnguists interested in 
data from languages all over the world and 
not confining themselves within areas of oon- 
centrated specialization, 16 is most desirable 
that dictionaries like the two reviewed here 
should contain phonological and grammatical 
summaries adequate for the needs of the 
non-specialist. Elkins goes в long way toward 
filling this requirement, Verheijen hardly any 
way at all. But both books are valuable 
additions to our growing store of linguistic 
information. 

R. Н. ROBINS 


[J. DonaLp Bowen (ed.)]: Intermediate 
readings in Tagalog. xiii, 399 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1968. 
$7.50. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 71s. 6d.) 

This book contains Tagalog stories, songs, 
and conversations, followed by a Tagalog- 
English dictionary of all the words appearing 
in the texte but not already listed m Begynnsng 
Tagalog. It is, in fact, intended to enable 
the student to progress beyond the scope of 
Beginning Tagalog, which forms the first 
volume of а series m which Intermediate 
readings is the second and two further volumes 
are planned (p. ix). 

в. H. ROBINS 


8. J. 8. Cooxzy: Britain and the 
Congo question, 1885-1913. (Ibadan 
History Series.) xvi, 340 pp. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1968. 
458. 


This essay into European diplomatio history 
by a Nigerian historian is a worthy riposte to 
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the numerous sorties made by Europeans 
into the history of Africa. It is a study of 
reactions in Britain to Leopold’s adminis- 
tration of the Congo, not a study of the 
Congo iteelf. These reactions were triggered 
off by the reporte of Casement, the British 
consul, and were channelled by Morel through 
the Congo Reform Association, which became 
one of the most influential philanthropic 
bodies of the first decade of the twentieth 
century. Like the earlier relationship between 
the anti-slavery movement and new forms of 
capitalist endeavour, the Congo Reform 
Association was closely hnked with British 
commercial interests in West Africa, notably 
those of John Holt. 

The mam theme of this competent book 18 
the preasure the trio of Casement, Morel, and 
Holt were able to exert upon the British 
government, pressure which ultimately resulted 
in the titular change of ownership of the 
Congo from Leopold to the Belgian govern- 
ment. There 18, however, one curious omission : 
the author makes no mention of the article 
* Roger Casement and the Congo’ by W. В. 
Lows, Journal of African History, v, 1, 1964, 
although his preface is dated 1967 (both 
authors come to roughly the same conclusions 
about the part played by Casement). Dr. 
Cookey has investigated a vital issue, the 
relationship between imperial philanthropic 
reform and expandmg capitalism, but the 
impression remains that much more work 
will have to be put into this intricate subject 
before ıt becomes fully explicable. 


ANTHONY ATMORE 


Jerrrey BuTLER: The Liberal Party 
and the Jameson Raid. xi, 336 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1968. 50s. 


This account of the reactions of the Liberal 
Party m Brita to the Jameson Raid is only 
obliquely concerned with South Africa, and 
therefore does not come within the soope of 
books reviewed. at full length in this Bulletin. 
This is regrettable as Dr. Butler's work 
deserves much more than a brief notice. 

The leading members of the Liberal Party 
were aware of Rhodes’s contingenoy planning 
in the event of ап Urtlander uprising on the 
Rand before they fell from office in June 1895. 
After the failure of the Raid (turn of the years 
1895-6) they could hardly launch а full-scale 
attack upon Chamberlain without incurring 
considerable odium themselves. Chamberlain 
exploited the difficulties under which the 
Liberals were labouring, and was able to 
prevent the South Africa Committee of 1897 
from prosecuting Rhodes. This committee of 
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inquiry, largely set up ав the result of Liberals’ 
demands, and dominated by their members 
upon it (particularly Harcourt), proved almost 
as great a flasco as the Raid iteelf. Dr. 
Butler analyses at length the ‘distinction 
between public and private knowledge ° which 
had become the recognized tone of nineteenth- 
century political and diplomatio activity, and 
the distinctions, in politicians’ minds, between 
‘knowledge’ on the one hand and ‘ action’ 
on the other. If such distinctions now appear 
to be over-nice they were then at the heart of 
the relation between public and private 
morality. Much of the author’s evidence is 
based upon the private papers of ‘these 
gossiping oligarchs’, and, although the result 
of their concern was a report widely ridiculed 
—the committee being entitled ‘the Lying in 
State at Westminster ’—the Liberals, and 
their Conservative-Unionist opponents, were 
serious men dealing with serious issues. Some 
of this seriousness pervades this study, so 
that, although its theme ıs limited, its his- 
torical implications are broad. 

Perhaps two works omitted from Dr. 
Butler's references should be mentioned, to 
fill in somethmg of the South African side of 
the issue. The first is T. R. H. Davenport’s 
The Africaner Bond, 1880-1911 (Cape Town, 
OUP, 1966), which studies, amongst other 
things, the position of Rhodes m Cape politics, 
and the second is Dr. G. Blainey’s article 
* Lost causes of the Jameson Raid’, Economic 
History Review, xvi, 2, 1965, a revelation of 
a new dimension to the Raid hitherto un- 
detected by historians. 

ANTHONY ATMORE 


Pune ALLISON: African stone sculp- 
ture. vii, 71 pp., 88 plates. London: 
Lund Humphries, 1968. 56s. 


The most inte chapter in this book 
describes the carved boulders, called akwanshi, 
which are found within an area of about 200 
square miles at the confluence of the River 
Ewayon and ‘the Cross River in Eastern 
Nigeria. The author, who carried out а survey 
of these stones in 1961-2, counted 295 of 
them. They vary in sze ‘from ellipcoids a 
foot long and weighing ten or fifteen pounds, 
to columns six feet high and nearly half a 
ton in weight’. The amount of soulptural 
detail on these monoliths varies a good deal. 
Some have a complete and often quite ox- 
pressive human face carved into the stone, with 
geometrical markings that extend over the 
torso area and encompass a very prominent 
navel. Others are plain except for some minor 
non-figurative designs. The author was un- 
able to discover anything very definite about 
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the origin and function of the stones, but for 
a more detailed description the reader is 
referred to his book The Cross River monolitha, 
Lagos, Department of Antiquities, 1968. 

Elsewhere in the book the author gives a 
very clear and concise account of two of the 
most famous types of African stone sculpture, 
namely the non-symmetrical and also in other 
respects unusual miniadi or ‘ ian” 
figures from the Angolan-Congolese border- 
land ; and the two varieties of steatite gnome 
figures from Sierra Leone and Guinea. It is 
only when he comes to showing new and un- 
familiar specimens from various other parta 
of the continent that the author 18 on less 
happy ground. This is partly because of the 
isolated and random nature of the objects 
he depicte—they have practically nothing in 
common wrth each other—and partly because 
these are works of very minor artistic im- 
portance. The visual appeal of these minor 
works is still further diminished by some 
awkward juxtapositions on the page and some 
quite arbitrary distortions of scale. In figs. 
86-7 and figs. 96-7, for example, the photo- 
graphs of two heads which are only 3 in. and 
4yin. high have been enlarged to full-page 
size and in each саве put opposite quite incom- 
patible works (a relief and в pillar), whose 
real height exceeds that of the heads by 10:1. 

The book confirms what was known already, 
namely that the areas where stone carvings 
occur in sub-Saharan Africa are extremely 
few and far between. Outside Nigeria the 
stone itself is nearly always of a soft variety, 
which can be worked with much the same 
technical facility as wood. Such stone was 
available to tribal artists far more widely 
than they chose to use it. This book provides, 
for the first time, an accurate summary of all 
that is known about African sculpture in this 
restricted medium. 

GUY ATKINS 


Nsvare Нов and Wurum М. 
Warren (ed.): Dams in Africa: an 
tnter-disciplinary study of man-made 
lakes $n Africa. xii, 188 pp. London: 
Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 1968. 55s. 


This volume contains eight papers originally 
dehvered to a semmar held at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in June 1966, 
and two additional papers contributed by 
non-particrpanta. 

Out of this total of ten chapters, seven, 
written by lawyers, & geographer, economists, 
and a specialist on international affairs, 
provide very useful studies of specific pro- 
jects or regions, including the Volta Dam, the 
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Aswan High Dam, Kariba, the Orange river 
project and the hydro-electric potential of 
West Africa. Taken together, they form а 
good introduction to the legal, political, and 
economic aspects of major African river control 
projects. Professor Harrison Church’s general 
survey (ch. i) is also admirably conceived as a 
prelude to the more detailed and specialized 
chapters. It may be read by itself as a succinct 
review of the whole subject, apart from its 
legal aspects. 

At times, however, inter-disciplinary co- 
operation was not quite perfect. Despite the 
presence of two geographers D. C. Watt, who 
confidently threads his way through the 
political and legal maze of the Nile Waters 
problem, nevertheless has been allowed to 
print some remarks of a hydrological nature 
that are quite meaningless. And the map to 
illustrate Orange river projects is evidently 
the work of a poster artist rather than в 
cartographer. 

The two remaining papers, on the econo- 
mist’s approach to dam-planning, and the 
sociological view of resettlement, are less 
satasfactory. The economist, Mr. Joy, confines 
himself to generalizations unsupported by any 
examples or illustrations. The two aooiologists 
refer to specific schemes, but are tiresomely 
repetitious and platitudinous. 


J. H. G. LEBON 


J. J. R. Corumawoop: Criminal law 
of East and Central Africa. (Law in 


Africa, No. 23.) xlix, 313 pp. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell; 
Lagos: African Universities Press, 
1967. 70s. 


The subject of this work is the Penal Codes 
of Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Uganda, 
Zambia, and Malawi, all of which have a 
common ancestry m the draft Penal Code, 
based on that of Nigeria, prepared in the 
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Colonial Office in 1924. Origmally intended 
for Kenya alone, where the supposed com- 
plexities of the definitions of culpable homicide 
and the categories of hurt in the Indian Penal 
Code were believed to have given mse to 
difficulties in the case of jury trials where 
Europeans were concerned, the draft was, in 
fact, on the instructions of the Colonial 
Office and despite the protests of Bar, Bench, 
and Administration in East Africa, enacted in 
place of the Indian Penal Code m each of the 
East African territories. In Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland (as they then were) the Code 
replaced the English common law. Since the 
enactment of the Codes by the East and 
Central African territories around 1930, there 
have been few local amendments to them— 
experimentation, such as Uganda’s introduo- 
tion of the defence of diminished responsi- 
bility, has been rare—and as в result the 
differences between the Codes m the six 
countries are slight. Furthermore, appeals 
from the decisions of the High Courte of the 
East African countries have always lain to & 
common court of appeal—the Court of Appeal 
for Eastern Africa—and for a number of 
years this applied also to Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland: the sharing of a common 
body of case law has, accordingly, ensured a 
degree of uniformity in the interpretation of 
the Codes. For these reasons it is highly 
appropriate that a work such as the present 
volume should provide a single commentary 
covering all six Codes, divergences in the law 
in the various countries where they exist 
being pomted out. 

The author of this work, who is a barrister 
and a lecturer in law at the Law School, 
Lusaka, has dealt with his subject by taking 
the reader through the Codes section by 
section; full comment on the sections 18 
given followed by illustrations taken from 
English or East or Central African cases. A 
synoptic table of the mx Codes is provided. 
The result is a compact and useful commentary 
which will be of particular value to the law 
student. 

H. F. MORRIS 
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G. Pulleyblank: The Background of the Rebellion of 
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2. J. N. D. Anderson (ed.): Changing Law in Developing 
Countries (1963) 

3. С. D. Cowan (ed.): The Honom бейиш of ‘South 
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4. С. D. Cowan (ed.): The Economic Development of China 
and Japan (1964) 

5. 8. В. Mehrotra: India and the Commonwealth 1885-1929 
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6. J. N. D. Anderson (їй: Family Law in Asia and Africa 
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T. Р. J. Vatikiotis (ed.) : Egypt since the Revoltion (1968) 
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JORDAN BEQUEST LEOTURES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

1. L. Renou : Religions of Ancient India (1953) : 

2. D. Daube: The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (1956) 

3. P. Lévy: Buddhism: a “ Mystery Religion ” ? (1957) 

4, H. H. Rowley: Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China 
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R. С. Zaehner: Hindu and Muslim Музон (1960) . 
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W. F. Albright: Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968) 

A. K. Cragg: The Privilege of Man (1968) 
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J. Brough: Selections from Classical Sanskrit Literature 
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C. C. Brown : Studies: in Gites Malay (1956) 

C. J. Dunn: The Early Japanese Puppet Drama (1966) . 

P. Hardy : Historians of Medieval India (1960) 

C. Hooykaas: The Lay of Jaya Prana (1958) i 

J. F. P. Hopkins: Medieval Muslim Government in Barbary 
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J. A. Stewart: A Manual of Colloquial Burmese, Part I (1955) 
A. S. Tritton: Materials on Muslim Education in the Middle 
Ages (1957) 


Published by W. HEFFER AND Sons, Lro. 
J. Berry : The Pronunciation of Ewe (1951) . 
J. Berry : The Pronunciation of Ga (1951) 
Т. W. Clark: Introduction to Nepali (1963) . : 
V. Minorsky : A History of Sharvàn and Darband in їйє 10th- 
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J. D. Pearson: Index Islamicus (1958) . 
| D. Pearson: Index Islamicus—First Supplement (1962) 
Ida C. Ward : An Introduction to the Yoruba Language (1952) . 


Published by Lunp Номрнвгвѕ AND Co., Lro. 

F. J. Daniels (ed.): Selections from Japanese Literature 
(Twelfth to Nineteenth Centuries) (1959) . : 

А. C. Graham: Two Chinese Philosophers (1958) 

Yin C. Liu: Fifty Chinese Stories (1960) 

P. б. O'Neill: Early Nó Drama (1959) . 

К. P. К. Whitaker: 1200 Chinese Basic TC for 
Students of Cantonese (1953) 

K. P. K. Whitaker: Structure Drill in быйан (1954) 
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D. Cowan: Introduction to Modern Literary Arabic (1958) 
А. K. 8. Lambton: Persian Grammar (1953) . 
А. K. 8. Lambton: Persian Vocabulary (1954) 
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F. G. Bailey : Caste and the Economic Frontier (1957) 
F. G. Bailey : Tribe, Caste and Nation (1960) 


Published by RourLEpaE Амр Kxaaw PAUL, Іар. 
C. C. Brown: Malay Sayings (1951) 


Published by ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES PRESS 
P. G. O'Neill: A Programmed Course on и е ш 
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Published by G. BELL AND Sons, Lrp. 
R. Н. Robins: Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical н in 
Europe (1951) : . 


Published by ARTHOR PRossTHAIN 
K. P. K. Whitaker: Cantonese Sentence Series (1954) 


Published by Taytor’s Forren Press 
(Distributed by E. J. Brill) 
R. B. Serjeant: Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt 
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New edition 


TURKESTAN DOWN TO THE 
MONGOL INVASION 
by W. BARTHOLD 
With an additional chapter, hitherto 
unpublished in English, translated into 
English by Mrs. T. Min and 
edited by C. E. Bosworth and with 


further addenda and corrigenda by the 
editor. 


Roy. 8vo. pp. xxxiii. 569. 
Folding map. Buckram. 90s. 


CONDITIONAL RELATIONS 
(PATTHANA) 
Vol. 1 of the Chatthasangáyana Text of 
the Seventh Book of the Ábhidhamma 
Pitaka. 
À translation by 
U NABADA, assisted by THEIN NYUN 


Demy 8vo. pp. cxxxi, 526. cloth. 175s. 


(Pali Text Society Translation Series 
No. 37) 


Reprints 
MATHNAWI OF JALALU'DIN 
RUMI 


Edited from the oldest mss. available, 
and translated by К. А. NICHOLSON 


(Translation volumes 2.4.6.) Complete 
Vol. 2, 55s. Vols. 4 and 6, 63s. each. 


'The Persian text volumes 1.3.5 are still 
available. 


AN ARMENIAN HISTORICAL 
GRAMMAR IN 
LATIN CHARACTERS 


by STUART E. MANN 


Roy. 8vo. pp. 174. Cloth 45s. 


REPRINTS IN THE PRESS 


JATAKA STORIES 


Translated by various hands under the 
Editorship of E. B. COWELL 


Six volumes and index. 
Reprinted in three volumes. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth 130s. 


BUDDHIST LEGENDS 
Translated by E. W. BURLINGHAME 


With a Brief Memorial of 
Henry Clarke Warren by С. R. Lanman 


Three volumes. 


Crown 4to, pp. 1142. Cloth 130s. 


(Harvard Oriental Series, Vols. 28-30) 
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Social Networks in Urban Situations 


J. C. MITCHELL edits a collection of essays which describe 
and analyse social relationships in Central African towns 
through the use of the concept of ‘social network’. The 
contributors are J. C. Mitchell, J. A. Barnes, A. L. Epstein, 
Р. Wheeldon, В. Kapferer, D. М. Boswell and Р. Harries- 
Jones. Published for the Institute for Social Research, 
University of Zambia. About 55s. net 


Capitalism, Primitive & Modern 


T. S. EPSTEIN analyses the economic growth of the Tolai of 
New Guinea. ‘Important study in economic anthropology . . . 
should be compulsory reading for those concerned with 
change and development in the ‘developing’ world.’ — 
New Society. 45s. net 


Social Change & the Individual 


N. LONG. ‘Of much topical interest ... Adds much to our 
knowledge of rural social change in Central Africa, and a 
lot of what he has to say is of wider relevance. —Nature. 
Published for the Institute for Social Research, University 
of Zambia. bbs. net 
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Persia 
RICHARD N. FRYE 


‘Excellent portrait of an uneasily balanced part of the world brightly written 
with an historian’s accuracy.’ Western Daily Press. 
Cloth 30s. Paper 16s. 


Economic Integration in Africa 
PETER ROBSON 


‘This is a refreshing book, because it is unusual in these days to find an 
economist applying the tools of economic analysis to the problems of Africa 
without bias of -ologies and -isms. Mr. Robson has a readable style. He is 
very well informed and has taken a great deal of trouble about his facts.’ ek 
Africa. i 


Economic Growth in Japan and the 
U.S.S.R. 
ANGUS MADDISON 


Analyses the policies which enabled them to transform their economies and 
to catch up with the developed world. Cloth 35s. Paper 185. 


Economic Policy and Industrial Growth 
in Pakistan 


STEPHEN R. LEWIS JR. 


Will be of interest to development economists generally and to other 
economists interested in the quantitative study of economic policies and their 
effects. 45s. 


People's War 
J. L. S. GIRLING 


A new look at the problem of insurgency; particularly timely with current 
American recognition of misguided effort in Vietnam. The book is based on 
first hand experience of the area and on study of original sources. 45s. 


The Shaping of The Arabs 
JOEL CARMICHAEL 


No other book brings out so clearly and so concisely the complex historical 
moulding of the sense of Arab identity. It will give all students of world 
affairs an indispensable insight into the problems of Arab existence, and the 
elusive factors that make up the self-awareness of Arabs in our day. 55s. 


George Allen © Unwin 











Modern China’s Search for a 
Political Form 
Edited by Jack Gray 


This symposium examines some of the historical antecedents of the Communist 
revolution in China. Its aim is to relate more closely the research in progress ona 
number of subjects, and to provide a broad background; it will widen the range of 
knowledge of specialists and will also be useful to non-specialists. 4 text-figures 
Imap 75/-net Royal Institute of International Affairs 


The Impact of Chinese Secret 
Societies in Malaya 

A Historical Study 

Wilfred Blythe 


A Mafia-like secret society flourishes in all Chinese communities, and this study of 
the ones in Malaya reveals a typical pattern, bringing out the conflict between them 
and the former colonial government. The problem is one of great significance to the 
future viability of the governments in Kuala Lumpur and Singapore. 8 maps 
9plates £5/10/-net Royal Institute of International Affairs 


A History of the Asians in East 
Africa c. 1886-1945 


J.S. Mangat 


This is the first detailed study of the historical process whereby the scattered Asian 
commercial population along the East African coast was transformed into a major 
‘settlement’ in the interior. The economic, political, and social implications of Asian 
immigration into East Africa during the colonial period are fully examined. 

2maps 55/-net Oxford Studis іл African Affairs 


Tamil Heroic Poetry 
K. Kailasapathy 


This is a study of the heroic poetry of an ancient people of South India which has 
hitherto been largely neglected. The author has approached the poems afresh by 
relating them to many important studies of heroic poetry in other languages, 
especially Greek. 65/—net 


The ‘Theologus Autodidactus’ of 
Ibn Al-Nafis 


Edited with an Introduction, Translation and Notes by 
Max Meyerhof and Joseph Schacht 


This is perhaps the most original work in Arabic literature, an important document of 
Islamic thought and an unexpected source for the history of its period. Its author, a 
medical man of the thirteenth century, set out to show that the events in the life of the 
Prophet of Islam and in the history of the community of Muslims, were the best 
things that could possibly have happened. 45/—net 



























Oxford University Press 





The British Image of India 


A Study in the Literature of Imperialism 1880-1960 


Allen J. Greenberger 


British policy towards India developed partly from the way the British viewed India 
and the Indians. Allen Greenberger traces this changing image as manifested in 
literature, by examining the work of fifty British writers from Kipling to Forster, 
Orwell, and John Masters. 45/~net 


Cotton and the Egyptian Economy 
1820-1914 


A Study in Trade and Development 
E. R. J. Owen 


This book is the first detailed examination of the way in which cotton gained its 
pre-eminent position in Egypt in the nineteenth century, and of the effect of the 
concentration of effort and resources on movements in the rest of the economy. 


4text-figures | 84/— net 


The Bhagavad-Gita 


Translated, with a Commentary based on the Original 


Sources, by R. C. Zaehner 


Of the Hindu sacred books the Bhagavad-Gità is the most widely read and probably 
the most important for the understanding of religious mysticism. This edition tries to 
explain its thought from the Gità itself and closely allied texts—the later verse 
Upanishads and the doctrinal portions of the Mahabharata. It is in four parts: an 
Introduction; a translation with sub-titles; the transliterated Sanskrit text with the 
same translation and commentary; and the translation rearranged under subject- 
headings. 88/—net 


New Julfa 


The Armenian Churches and Other Buildings 


John Carswell 


This is the first detailed account in English of the thirteen Armenian churches in New 
Julfa, on the outskirts of Isfahan. They were built by prosperous Armenian 
merchants, settled in New Julfa in the early seventeenth century by Shah Abbas the 
Great (1587-1629). Each church is described in detail with sketch plans and many 
illustrations. 104 plates(8incolour) 24text-figures £5 net 


The Emergence of Modern Turkey 


Bernard Lewis 


This book, first published in 1961, was the first to examine the development of 
modern Turkey over two centuries with extensive use of Turkish as well as Western 
sources. This second edition takes account of new evidence and research. 3 maps 
18/~net Oxford Paperbacks (Royal Institute of International Affairs) 


Oxford University Press 





The Myth of Independence 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 


With vision and vigour Mr Bhutto traces the course of Pakistan’s relations with 
India, China, the United States, the Soviet Union, and other nations. His timely 
book, dedicated to ‘the Sovereign People of Pakistan,’ is also relevant to the problems 
of other developing countries struggling to better their conditions while preserving 
their identity and independence. 4 plates 35/—net 


Schism and Renewal in Africa 


Ап Analysis of Six Thousand Contemporary Religious 
Movements 


David B. Barrett 


This study examines the vast number of movements of renewal, protest, and 
dissidence which have been taking place in Africa inside and outside the Protestant 
and Catholic Churches in thirty-four nations and three hundred tribes over the last 
hundred years. 17 plates 10 text-figures 1 тар 65/-пеї 


The Igala Kingdom 


J. S. Boston 


This, the first intensive study to be made of traditional Igala politics, describes the 
workings of central and local government in the pre-colonial era. It is mainly 
concerned with the king of Áta and the political institutions on which his power rests. 
9plates 22figures £5net (The Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic Research) 


Ethiopian Music—An Introduction 


A Survey of Ecclesiastical and Secular Ethiopian Music and 
Instruments 


Michael Powne 


Presents in compact form the main facts about Ethiopian music. It is the first book 
devoted wholly to the subject and refers mainly to the music of the Hamito-Semitic 
"Lye peoples. 8 plates 5line drawings numerous music examples 1 тар 
45/- net 


Ethiopia and the Bible 


The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy 1967 
Edward Ullendorff 


Professor Ullendorff investigates the relationship of Ethiopia to the Bible. He 
considers the historical background of religious manifestations in the country, 
translations of the Bible into Ethiopian languages, and the impact of the Old 
Testament, which goes beyond anything experienced in the other oriental Christian 
Churches. 3 colour plates 42/-net (British Academy) 


Oxford University Press 








From the Gregg International 
African Languages and Orientalia programmes 


GUTHRIE, Malcolm: Comparative Bantu. An introduction to the comparative 
linguistics and prehistory of the Bantu Language 
in 4 volumes, arranged in two parts as follows: 

PARTI Volume 1: The Comparative Linguistics of the Bantu Languages 


Volume 2: An Outline of Bantu Prehistory 
An Inventory of the Bantu Languages 
Excursuses: Extraneous Items and Features 
Bantuisms in Non-Bantu Languages 
Earlier Comparative Studies 
Indexes to Parts 1 and 2 
PART П: Volumes 3 and 4: A Catalogue of Common Bantu with Commentary. 


Volume 1 is now published and available for immediate despatch. The other 
volumes are now in production and volumes 3 and 4 will be the next to appear. 
All volumes will be invoiced separately upon despatch. 


Price: Set of 4 volumes: £15. 


[BURNEY, Capt. Henry]: The Burney papers. 
Printed by order of the Committee of the Vajirahána national library 


Bangkok 1910—14. 15 parts + list of contents reprinted in 5 vols., 4,136 pp. 
New introduction by Dr. D. K. Wyatt 


IN PREPARATION 
Pre-Publication price £56 5s. $135. Published price £75. $180. 


[CRAWFURD, John]: The Crawfurd papers, a collection of official records relating 
to the mission of Dr. John Crawfurd sent to Siam by the government of India in the 
year 1821 


Bangkok 1915. 306 pp. 
IN PREPARATION 
Pre-Publication price £5 5s. $12.60. Published price £7. $16.80. 


SHARAF KHAN IBN SHAMS UL DIN, Bidlisi: Sharaf Nama 
St Petersbourg 1860-68. 4 vols bound in 6, 3,666 pp. Persian text and French 
translation. 


IN PREPARATION 
Pre-publication price £84. $202. Published price £105. $252. 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES AND ORIENTALIA CATALOGUES ARE 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Please order from your bookseller or from: 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS LIMITED 
WESTMEAD FARNBOROUGH HAMPSHIRE ENGLAN D 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL 





Just published 


DVARAVATI 
The Earliest Kingdom of Siam 
(6th to 11th century A.D.) 


By H. G. Quaritch Wales, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 


8vo., pp. xiv, 148, with 12 text figures and 
76 pp. half-tone plates, cloth, 1969. 84s. net. 


Contents :—The Formation of Dváravatt; Western Оуагауай; The Centre and 


North; Eastern Dváravati; the North-east; Origins and Trends; 
Bibliography; Index. 


Orders should be sent to the publishers— 


Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 
11 Grafton Street, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. 


Large Stock of New and Secondhand Books on 


ASIA 
AFRICA 
AUSTRALASIA 


Lists on Application. 


Recently issued : 


ORIENTALIA NOVA, No. 69. Africa; No. 70. China; No. 71. Near 
and Middle East; No. 72. India. 


ORIENTALIA ANTIQUA, No. 54. Africa; No. 55. China; No. 56. Near 
and Middle East; No. 57. India. 


ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN ^": 


41 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, WC.1. 



















MAJOR LEGAL SYSTEMS 
IN THE WORLD TODAY 


An Introduction to the Comparative Study of Law 


RENE DAVID , 
Professeur à la Faculté de Droit et des Sciences économiques de Paris 
JOHN E. C. BRIERLEY X 


Docteur de Р. Université de Paris (Droit) of the Quebec Bar, 
Assistant Professor, Faculty of Law, McGill University 


This adapted translation of Les Grands Systemes de Droit Contemporains by 
Professor René David provides the historical and philosophical background to 
the four main systems of law in use today. A major contribution to comparative 
law, the work forms an ideal introduction to the comparative method, and this 
present edition makes it more widely available to lawyers, and law teachers and 
students. The work covers the continental system, the common law, the socialist, 
and the religious and traditional systems. 

Appendices contain bibliographical information for further research and study 
and provide information on centres of comparative legal studies. 

1968 - Bound £3 10s. Postage 2s. 


Paperback £2 5s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LEGAL SYSTEMS 


EDITED BY 

J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT, p.c.L.(oxoN.) af 

of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law 

In this book six specialists, under the editorship of Dr. J. Duncan М. Derrett, who 

contributes one of the sections, explain the leading characteristics of the major 

historic 1 systems. Readable, detailed, but also succinct, each outline presents 

an assimilable and interesting account of the sources and development of the 
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THEME, CONVENTION, AND PROSODY IN THE * .; 


ee 


VERNACULAR POETRY OF NORTH AFRICA * Box 


By Јонм WANSBROUGH 


0.1. Though not invariably susceptible of demonstration, the influence of 
Classical Arabic upon the popular literature of Arabic-speaking Muslims in 
North Africa may safely be assumed. ‘ Popular’, indeed, the early Islamic 
verse forms (šir mawztin) and the later stanzaic compositions (klam or dlat 
al-andalus) have remained, and in these, even when modified by local tradition, 
the source of inspiration is easily recognized. Less clear is the transfer pattern 
of classical elements in the strictly vernacular poetry (klam melhün) of the 
same people. It is this category of composition with which the following 
observations are concerned, and which suggested selection of the term 
© vernacular ’ rather than ‘ popular’. A further factor contributory to isolation 
of this topic is the existence of a vernacular literature amongst non-Muslim 
Arabic speakers in North Africa: the Jewish communities. There, owing both 
to Judaeo-Arabic orthography and to confessional motives in the selection of 
theme, the tyranny of Classical Arabic is considerably weakened, to some 
extent a consequence of social (educational) lines of demarcation. Important, 
however, are the affinities between the vernacular compositions of both groups, 
especially in matters relating to rhetorical convention and prosodic structure. 

0.2. The headings under which I propose to examine several specimens of 
North African vernacular poetry, ranging from Tripolitania to Morocco, are 
more or less self-explanatory. The Arabic terms for theme (тата) and con- 
vention (Бай), in the sense of figure or trope, are those given their final 
definitions by late medieval rhetoricians. Prosody, on the other hand, since it 
must here include more than merely a reference to rhyme scheme(s) (lm 
al-qawàf*), is not quite the equivalent of classical ‘arid, based upon quantitative 
measure (wazn, bahr), but rather of melhün, probably in the sense of (musical 1) 
cadence, not of linguistic lapse (see below, § 3.1). Of these three kinds of 
phenomena, those most susceptible of collation with their Classical Arabic 
counterparts belong to the category of convention, though even here there are 
grounds for suspecting that the proliferation of rhetorical figures in Arabic 
literary theory is a post-classical development not immediately related to the 
study of belles-lettres. Unlike cqnvention, generally crystallized in form and 
fairly constant in application, theme is exposed to both logical development 
and capricious elaboration, and therefore less readily labelled calque. Scansion 
is yet more recalcitrant, though it is precisely here that the very powerful role 
of Classical Arabic as ‘ Bildungsprinzip ' is most apparent, nowhere more than 
in the efforts of scholars to relate melhtin to classical ‘arid. 

0.3. Now, with reference to the field of investigation proposed—‘ Islamic 


1 This paper was presented on 31 Ootober 1968 to a meeting of the Centre of African Studies, 
SOAS. 
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influences on the non-Arabic literatures of Africa ’—it is hoped that the 
following remarks will prove useful in two ways. First, the patterns of transfer 
obtaining between the popular culture of North Africa and ‘la haute culture 
musulmane’ of the Orient might provide an analogy for the same kinds of 
transfer between the Islamic Orient and sub-Saharan Africa. Second, North 
African vernacular literature may itself have been a vehicle for some at least 
of the Islamic or Arabic content of the literary cultures in other parts of Africa. 
The reservation that I suppose must be made with regard to the first point, 
namely, that we are dealing with transfer within what could be called a single 
linguistic continuum, will be perhaps less restrictive with regard to the second 
point, since it seems not unlikely that both Arabic and Islam reached Africa in 
forms vernacular and popular as well as literary and orthodox. 


I 

1.1. Apparently conspicuous in their role as vehicles for the transfer of 
themes of Oriental origin into the vernacular literature of North Africa are the 
epic cycles related to Beni Hilal and the gnomic verse surrounding the figure of 
Bent el-Khass. The much disputed question whether Jazya and Hind 
(Embarka) bent el-Khass were originally Oriental heroines adapted to the 
North African landscape, or local figures upon whose legends was grafted an 
Oriental pedigree in the interests of literary prestige, is complicated im- 
measurably by problems of chronology and very likely unanswerable.? Examples 
of such ubiquitous topoi as those related to Islamic jihdd/gazwa (e.g. harb, 
stlah, ta'n, darb) exhibited in compositions like Wad Sisban (Gatrif) and Ras 
el-Gul are of course to be found in North African vernacular poetry, here 
components of an epic cycle similar to the medieval European chansons de 
geste. In the Algerian versions of these two romances’ Gatrif is equated with 
the French army and Mukharriq (Ras el-Gul) curiously, since his citadel is 
traditionally located in Yemen, with the totality of Western civilization. Such 
themes are merely calques, adopted often with very little elaboration from 
popularizations of early Islamic magazt and futüh literature, itself frequently 
nothing more than the pseudo-historical adaptation of material found in the 
pre-Islamic ayyaém al-'arab. But both line(s) of transmission and direction(s) 
of diffusion are difficult, perhaps impossible, to trace, and the preceding state- 
ment can be regarded only as pointing to а common pool of narrative ingredients, 
not as indicating a chronological development. Discernible, however, are the 

2 See R. Basset, ‘Une épisode d'une chanson de geste arabe’, Bull. Corr. Afr., тп, 1-2, 
1885, 186-48; M. Hartmann, ‘Die Beni Hilal-Geschichten ', Zestsch. für Afrikan. u. Ocean. 
Sprachen, rv, 4, 1898, 289 tf. ; A. Bel, ' La Djázya ', JA, 1x* Sér., хіх, mars-avril 1902, 289—347, 
хх, sept.—oct. 1002, 169-236, хе Sér., 1, mars-avril 1903, 311-66; Е. A. Mukhlis, Studies and 
comparison of the cycles of the Banu Hilal romance, University of London Ph.D. thesis, 1964; 
R. Basset, ‘ La légende de Bent el Khaas’, RA, XLIX, 1, 1905, 18-34; С. Pellat, s.v. ‘ Hind bint 
al-Khuss’, HJ, second ed. 

з See J. Desparmet, ‘ Les chansons de geste de 1830 à 1914 dans la Mitidja’, RA, LXXXII, 


2, 1939, 192-226; R. Paret, Die legendäre Maghdsi-Literatur, Tübingen, 1030; W. Caskel, 
* Atjám al-' Arab ’, Islamica, ти, Suppl., 1931, 1-99. 
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immediate motives of composition, or of adaptation of stock themes: popular 
response to an external threat, very much an historical reality in North Africa 
from the end of the fifteenth century, culminating in the French invasion of 
1830 and neatly expressed in the Algerian sentiment Fe zamanina hada l-haya 
ma tetib lana ila fe ¢alem l-viyal u-l-eclam ‘ Nowadays our situation is sufferable 
only by recourse to the world of fantasy and dreams’. Thus the variable 
employment of Christian and Jew for ‘enemy’, though this particular usage 
would appear to belong to the category of convention rather than of theme, 
and rarely exhibits a specific historicity, e.g. the prognostic reference in a 
rhymed quatrain ascribed to Sidi Mejdüb al-Dukkali (d. 1569) : 

Ya sa'al-m gala l-qarn t-tletas 

Keel ma fihi marra 

El-kiswa keswat l-mselmin 

U-l-qlub qlub n-nsara 
* O ask me about the thirteenth century (А.н.); Black and without endurance ; 
Clothed in the garb of Muslims ; Sheltering the hearts of traitors (Christians) ’.4 

1.2. Another apparently straightforward example of genre transfer is the 
Kutab al-maqamat al-‘awaliya of Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Wahrani, which contains 
12 tales (prose) in North African Arabic. In this particular case a literary 
source is very likely, for the classical magdma did inspire wide-ranging emulation 
(e.g. Yehuda al-Harizi (d. 1235), Tahkemoni ; Muhammad b. Daniyal (d. 1310), 
Taif al-khayal; Мазі? Yaziji (d. 1871), Majma‘ al-Bahrain), although 
Dr. Cachia’s proposed inversion of the commonly accepted view must not 
be ignored.5 
1.3. Similarly, the classical gagtda (ode) survived in the vernacular, though 

not infrequently with some modification or rearrangement of its components 
(nastb, wasf al-mahbib, wasf al-higün, fakhr, М), madth, etc.), and almost 
invariably with replacement of classical monorhyme by a stanzaic structure 
and multiple rhyme scheme (e.g. ABBB CBCBCB DBDBDB, ete.). Modifica- 
tion of the gastda was of course a very early development in Arabic poetry, 
even to the extent of parody and caricature, as in the famous verses of Abū 
Nuwas (d. 813), beginning 

‘Aja ’&-Sagiyu ‘alā rasmin yas’ aluhu 

wa-‘ajtu as'al ‘an khamarati 'l-balads 
* The forlorn lover alights at the effaced traces of a camp-site to put to it his 
question; but I stop to ask where is the nearest tavern’ (Diwin, ed. Cairo, 
1898, р. 266). An example of а gastda exhibiting a high degree of classical 


4 J. Scelles-Millie and Boukhari Khelifa (ed. and tr.), Les quatrains de Medjdoub, Paria, 1966, 
66 and 70, bottom (and of. BSOAS, xxx, 8, 1967, 695) ; of. A. Bel, ‘ Djázya [, m] ’, р. 312, v. 7, 
and n. 8, pp. 330-5, where Jews, by telling the amir of Tunis of Jazya's beauty, are made 
responsible for the rout of Beni Hilal. 

* G. Delphin and С. Faure-Biguet, ' Les séances d’el-Aouali’, JA, x19 Bér., п, sept.—oot. 
1918, 285-310, nr, mars-avril 1014, 303-74, Iv, sept.—oot. 1914, 807-78; and P. Cachia at a 
meeting of the Centre of African Studies on 22 February 1968. 
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influence is that of Muhammad ben Guytun of Biskra, celebrating the lovers 
Sa^id and Hiziya, and beginning 

tazzum ya mlar fe тазі l-bnat 
‘Pity me, О noble friends, for the queen of women’, in which parts of the 
prelude furnish an irregular refrain, but in which also figure the major themes 
of the classical ode: appeal to friends for compassion, departure (death) of 
beloved, journey through desert, description of mount, of landscape, panegyric, 
etc.® 

1.4. In vernacular poetry, however, the term gagida has a much wider 

range of application and is reminiscent neither thematically nor structurally of 
the classical form. A few examples may help to illustrate this phenomenon. 
The Qastdat al-rabed of the Moroccan 81 Qaddür al-‘Alami (d. 1850), beginning ? 

Had l-gabed fe sluto 

Yag bed allah eb nsito 


‘This hermit in his retreat; Worshipped God with the purest intention’, is 
the tale of a religious man who himself succeeded in warding off the temptation 
of Satan but who was nevertheless afflicted by means of his daughter. Satan 
had appeared before the hermit with an exhumed bone and asked him to 
demonstrate his faith by breathing life into it. When the hermit refused, 
protesting indignantly that only God was capable of this, Satan buried the 
bone, from which sprang в vast and luxuriant tree. Fascinated, the hermit’s 
daughter drank of its sap and ate of its foliage, and conceived thereby a child. 
Hearing of it her father suspected the worst and consulted the jurists, who 
recommended stoning. Brought for execution of the sentence the maiden 
prayed to God before the assembly, at which the gddz intervened, declaring 
that they had no right to take the life of the unborn child, and sent the girl 
home. The child, a son, was born nine days later (delivered through his 
mother’s mouth), soon learned to walk, attended school, and in a short time 
was в respected scholar. One day he fell into a well and was killed, and after- 
wards appeared in a vision to his grandfather asking forgiveness for his mother. 
The poem consists of 48 quatrains based on a six-seven syllable line with rhyme 
scheme AAAB CCCB DDDB, etc., containing invocation, narrative, and 
signature.? 

1.5. Another example of the vernacular фаза, Milay ‘Ali al-Baghdadi’s 
(Л. 1870) Zemhur el-gali-in, exhibits a structure more elaborate and, for 


* C. Bonneok, ‘ Six chansons arabes en dialecte maghrébin [, 1]’, JA, 1x* Sér., хит, mai-juin 
1899, no. тп, pp. 495-520. 

з The prelude (in Classical Arabic) beginning: Seb гап man eqda wa-rkem wa-r allem el-nsan 
ma lem yep lem, eto. 18 standard practice amongst Moroccan reciters/singers, and is not necessarily 
part of the original composition ; of. A. Fischer, Das Liederbuch eines marokkanischen Sangers, 
Leipzig, 1918, 1 and passim. Cf. Qur'ün XOY, б. 

* J. Jouin, ‘Un poème de Si Qaddour-el-'Alami ', Hespéris, XLVI, 1-2, 1959, 87-103; and 
cf. M. Buret, ' Sidi Qaddür el-'Alami ', Hespéris, xxv, 1, 1938, 85-02 ; for the imagery see Qur’in 
xxxvi, 78-80. 
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Moroccan poetry at least, more typical. It is composed of seven stanzas (вет) 
containing 16-17 lines each with a varying rhyme scheme: ABABAB, etc., 
CCCABABAB, eto., or CCCDABABAB, etc. These are separated by а refrain 
(harba) of two lines, rhyming AB. Length of line is so irregular as to produce 
the impression of cadence rather than of measure (see below, § 3.1), the most 
audible unifying element being the end rhyme. The theme is hagiographic 
(madh awliya allah), a loosely connected litany quite unlike the thematic unity 
of Si Qaddür's thaumaturgy described above (§ 1.4). The only discernible 
leitmotif is the prayer for protection/refuge (horma) with men of God in the 
belief that those who make pilgrimage to the tombs of holy men will themselves 
be visited by God (1. 38): 

Eqsed ež-žwad zid dun rib ez-zayer yuzar 
‘Seek the holy men, go! surely he who visits will be visited’. The names of 
no less than 99 such men, or groups of men (e.g. the saints of Wazzàn, of 
Bihala, the Seb'at Rijàl of Fes) are invoked in the course of the poem, whose 
sterile exposition discloses the features of these saints, where indeed they are 
known at all, only by allusion. For example, in v. 92, 

U-l-lallusa mul el-maqam sidi qasem 

ganayatt maellef el--ammala 
* And he whose sanctuary is in the territory of Beni Lallüsa, Sidi Qàsem, my 
refuge, cross-handed bearer of burdens’ is probably a reference to the manner 
in which the camel-driver Sidi Q&sem acquired the blessing (baraka, karama) 
which made him a holy man (wali), namely, by offering a saint in the streets of 
Fes warm bread and butter with his left hand, a faux pas resulting from having 
to grip the heavy butter-skin in his (stronger) right hand. In providing a 
catalogue raisonné of North Moroccan saints the poem is of greater interest as 
a sociological document than as a literary one.? 

1.6. Yet another form of the vernacular qagida is illustrated by the Tarsun 
of (Moroccan) Ben ‘Ali Serif wuld Arzin (d. 1822), a poem containing five 
stanzas (qsem), each with a refrain (karba), and all but the first including an 
introductory stanza (na‘tira) based on a shorter line and followed by a short 
refrain (Аата). The rhyme scheme of gsem and harba is ABABABAB, etc. 
and AB, respectively ; of nà/üra and hariba (hemistichs) BCBCBCBC and BC, 
respectively. The-imagery is based upon terminology proper to the art of 
falconry (classical bayzara; North African fir el-horr), in which are found 
many expressions that can be applied metaphorically (by tawj* and tawriya) 
to a description of the poet’s beloved, a practice reminiscent of the parallel 
descriptions of beloved (mahbub) and mount (Азат) in both the classical and 
vernacular ode, exhibited for instance in the Algerian gasida mentioned above 


* E. Lévi-Provengal, ‘ Un chant populaire religieux du Djebel marooain ', RA, LIX, 2, 1918, 
215-48; and L. Brunot, in R. 8. Harrell, Reference grammar of Moroccan Arabic, Washington, 
D.C., 1962, 240-1. This explanation seems as likely as Lévi-Provengal’s reference (art. cit., 
р. 232, n. 3) to the two crossed cords of pouches contaming the Qur'ün and a]-Jezüli's Оа? 
al-khatrdt, 
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(§ 1.3). In Taríun the actual hunt is introduced as divertissement for the 
distracted lover mourning the departure of his beloved, and the falcon (taršun) 
becomes in the course of the poem a symbol of that departure. To this end the 
two refrains (karba and hartba) provide contrapuntally the link between 
metaphor and actuality : 
(harba) 

Taršun gab li fe 3-sayda ma тай ši bralo 

Lallah was та rattu li taréun gab li 
‘A falcon of mine, of whom there is no equal, has vanished in the hunt; 
My God, has none of you seen my lost falcon ! ' ; 
and (hariba) 

Gab šemlali 

Хей žnažlo рата u-L-kubbsl 
“My beloved has vanished; And left me only her bells and hood’. In the 
final stanza, the reconciliation is achieved, after the hunt, in both fact and 
metaphor : 

Men бара eg-syada nenáalu l-ez-zhu u-calo 

Wells мой bagda шм b-m&h žad И 
* After the hunt we are reunited for enjoyment; And he whom I love, after 
rejecting me by departure, is generous to me’.1° The facility with which the 
technical language of falconry may be applied to the themes of love poetry is a 
feature of rhetorical convention, to be discussed below (section II, especially 
§ 2.3). 

1.7. Belonging to the (classical) gagida tradition is the kind of poem called 
mülüdwa, composed in celebration of the Prophet’s birth and consisting, at 
least in the classical examples from Muslim Spain and North Africa, of three 
elements : prelude (nastb), praise of the Prophet (madh al-nabt), and praise of 
the ruler (madh al-suljén), often present at the recitation. The existence of 
vernacular mülüdiyat is attested, but specimens of such have not, to my 
knowledge, been collected and systematically studied. It is not altogether 
unlikely that these would be similar to such instances of emdah nabawiyya as 
have found their way into general collections of vernacular pootry. An example 
is the khazna recited at Blida (Algeria), beginning 

Law la enta та kan zalqna men trabi 
Wa-fih beggar ner£z* balina 
Wa-mennoh l-zru£ taratan l-el- -sabi 
Yuman laisa tfuk mal ulla bnuna 
байа Uah çalik ya n-nebi l-çarabi 
Ya serat ed-dahr ya mremd enbina 

10 Muhammad al-Fasi, ‘Le Tarchoun de Ben ‘Ali Cherif’, Hespéris-Tamuda, v1, 1965, 
89-52; cf. also H. Stumme, T'ripolitanisch-tunisisohe Beduinenlieder, Leipzig, 1894, 90-1; 
F. Viré, s.v. bayzara, ЕІ, second ed. 


11 Bee A. Salmi, ‘ Le genre des роёшев de nativité dans le royaume de Grenade et au Maroo ', 
Heapéris, хтлп, 3-4, 1956, 335-435, especially p. 386. 
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* Without you (God) would not have created us from dust ; To which we must 
decomposed, indeed, return; And thence emerge again for the reckoning ; 
On a day when neither property nor children can avail; God bless you, O 
Arab prophet; O light of the ages О Muhammad our prophet’, in which are 
clearly discernible both morphological and lexical influences of the classical 
language and Qur’an. From a structural point of view, however, the poem is 
vernacular, being divided into prelude (mafla‘) and stanza (baw), with rhyme 
scheme ABABAB CDCDCD, etc. (but making use of the classical, not vernacu- 
lar, ridf variant i/ü, e.g. in ll. 2-4-6, above). Vernacular in every respect is 
the poem of praise composed by the Tunisian ‘Abdullah b. Mansür al-Satwi, 
beginning 

Allahuma sall çala |-mustafa 

El-gadl er-radi 

çala qedd wadyan žabu 1- газї 
* О God bless the chosen one, the just and pleasing, in the measure of rivers 
which feed the spring’, and exhibiting an imagery remarkably similar to that 
of Il cantico delle creature with its catelogue of Nature as Divine Creation and 
hence reason for praise, though in the Tunisian poem the phenomena of creation 
are adduced as the measure (gedd) of praise due to God's prophet. Structurally 
the poem is complex, most lines containing three (muthallath), in one case four 
(murabba‘) segments (agsdn, sing. gugn), producing а periodic internal rhyme 
(muhalhal). The stanzas (qsem) contain from one to five lines and are connected 
thematically, but not by measure and only in part by rhyme.’ We shall 
examine the question of analysis and scansion below (section III, especially 
8 3.6). 

1.8. Related to the topoi of religious experience is some of the Judaeo- 
Arabic poetry from Morocco, which belongs to the vernacular tradition from a 
linguistic and structural point of view, if not always thematically. Such are 
the martyrology of Lalla Solika (Zuleika, Sol Ashuel)!* and the liturgical 
poem (риш) treating of Elijah’s meeting with the woman of Zarepta.!5 More 
interesting perhaps is a (prose) recension of the Nimrod-Abraham story in the 
Judaeo-Arabic dialect of Debdu (Morocco), exhibiting a version very close to 
the Egyptian one described by Dr. Cachia in his paper presented to a meeting 


12 J. Desparmet, ‘ La poésie arabe actuelle à Blida’, Actes du x1v* Congrés International des 
Orientalistes, 1905, 111, 582-94; for imagery see Qur'àn xvin, 35, LYI, 47, XID, 37, хуш, 44, 
xxxii, 45. 

15 М. Marzüqi, al-S'ir al-mellün wa-makünatuh fi 'Ladab al-a'bi bi-Hünis, 78-9. This essay, 
for use of which I am indebted to my colleague H. T. Norris, is in typesoript and has not, to my 
knowledge, been published. It was given by the author to Dr. Norris in 1962. 

м Н. Fleischer, ‘ Judisch-Arabisches aus Magreb’, ZDMG, хуш, 1864, 329-40; L. Brunot 
and E. Malka, Textes judéo-arabes de Fès, Rabat, 1939—40, no. 3, pp. 20-6; E. Doutté, ' Les 
Marabouts [, 11]", RHR, хїл, 1900, 63-6; L. Vomot, Pèlerinages judéo-musulmans du Maroc, 
Paris, 1948, no. 51; and see below, §§ 2.6, 3.5. 

15 H. Hirschfeld, ‘ Contribution to the study of the Jewish-Arabic dialect of the Maghreb’, 
JRAS, 1891, 293-310; A. Socin and Н. Stumme, ‘ Kin arabiecher Pitt’, ZDMG, xrvin, 1894, 
22-38 ; and see below, § 2.6, 
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of the Centre of African Studies, SOAS.1® Here, as in many examples drawn 
from the Jewish vernacular material in North Africa, the problem of diffusion 
is complicated by the fact that most, if not all, of these themes are found in the 
(Hebrew) haggadot collections. Non-Judaic origin is of course not thereby 
precluded and, if the Judaco-Islamic pilgrimage tradition in Morocco is indica- 
tive of the method of cultural assimilation employed for themes such as these, 
one could suppose that material extrinsic to Hebrew tradition was adopted 
intact by providing a simple (and transparent) pedigree : arrival in Morocco at 
some unspecified date of а rabbi from Jerusalem or Tiberias, to whom dis- 
semination of a tale or performance of a miracle is duly ascribed." Similar 
devices (e.g. eponyms) can of course be used to account for many instances of 
interconfessional adaptation in the Mediterranean world, and ought not to be 
accepted until the greatest possible effort has been devoted to the isolation of 
regional substrata. 

1.9. Stock themes, such as the cynegetic (faradiya),1® the gnomic or didactic 
(hikam, wasayd),1° and bacchic (khamariya),?° are also found in shorter poems 
of vernacular composition. Another is the wafaniya, for which precursors can 
be discerned in the laments (classical) of Muslim political refugees from Spain, 
Sicily, and North Africa in the eleventh and twelfth centuries,*! as well as in 
the contemporary and analogous ginot of Judaeo-Spanish poets.? Originally 
an expression of nostalgia for one’s place of birth (hanin ila *l-awtan), the 
wajaniya culminated, with the evolution of North African political history, in 
an expression of outspoken patriotism. An example of the early form is an 
anonymous Algerian poem beginning 

Вира ed-diyar zadni štiyaq 

U-rasgyit men had es-sefr 
‘Distance from home has increased my yearning; And I grow weary of this 
journey ’, and with the refrain 

El-gelb šayeg le-dsyar 

Ya rebbi ferret kerbats 
‘My heart yearns for home; О Lord, relieve my misery '.?3 From the lament 
the patriotic poem proper marks a considerable psychological development, 

18 ©. Pellat, ‘Nemrod et Abraham dans le parler &rabe des Juifs de Debdou', Hespéris, 
xxxix, 1-2, 1952, 121-45 ; and cf. H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran (1931), repr., 
Hildesheim, 1961, 140 ff. 17 Bee L. Voinot, Pèlerinages, passim. 

18 e.g. M. Sidoun, ‘ Chantes sur la chasse au faucon ’, RA, тп, 3-4, 1908, 272-94. 

1? e.g. M. Marziiqi, op. oit., 38-40. 

1 eg. J. Joly, ‘ Chansons du répertoire algérois’, RA, Lo, 1-2, 1909, no. 3, pp. 53-5, по. 4, 
He: 55-6 (with refrain ma yefni d-dheb fe rar Ша hel el-Fagi * Only the enlightened spend money 

ў е Ашап, Biblioteca arabo-sicula, Leipzig, 1857, 379-80 (Ibn 'Abdün), 552-3 and 
561-7 (Ibn Hamdis); Ibn Май, Ma‘dlim al-iman, Tunis, 1902, т, 15-18 (Ibn Байа); Ibn 
Basaim, Dhakhira, pt. гу, vol. 1, Cairo, 1945, 182-3 (Ibn бага) ; earlier examples in al-‘Askari, 
Diwan al-ma'üni, Cairo, 1933, п, 186-94. 

12 eg. J. M. Millas-Vallicrosa, La poesía sagrada hebrascoespastola, Madrid, Barcelona, 1948, 


no. 108 (Abraham b. ‘Ezra), no. 132 (Ishaq b. SeXet Perfet), no. 133 (Bime'on b. Semah Dur&n). 
#з J. Joly, art. oit., no. 2, pp. 51-3 ; ‘ diydr ' is of course a convention of the classical nasib. 
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which can be seen in the verses of the Tunisian al-Hadi b. Hasan al-Hamami, 
beginning 
Xudhu cqugq bladkom men kelb er-rum 
Diru tora gamma u-nhar mesum 
* Wrest your country’s rights from the Christian dog ; Rise in rebellion on this 
grievous day '.34 
1.10. Related in spirit to this kind of verse ів the satire (tenk), rather more 
subtle than the wafantya but entirely free of the figural symbolism of the 
Algerian chanson de geste. A typical example is RaSid Qsentini’s (d. 1944) 
Faqu, beginning 
El-wogta [айа 
W-el-mal galab 
Wared yendab 
W-axor yersab 
Es-sla ceram 
Wa-t-tesbi- reklam 
Tertib klam 
Iderrel garam 
Faqu 
‘Time has summoned; And money has triumphed; One mourns; And 
another counts; Prayer is forbidden; And the rosary is for show; Elegant 
words; Arouse acclaim; They have indeed awakened’. The poem consists of 
five stanzas, each containing eight lines varying from four to seven syllables, 
with a fairly regular rhyme scheme, nowhere more so than in the first stanza, 
given here (AAAABBBBX).* From a structural as well as thematic point of 
view, this modern example of satire would appear to be descended from the 
lampoons of Sidi Ahmed ben Yüsuf (d. 1525) and Sidi Mejdüb (d. 1569), neither 
of whose compositions reflect more of the classical tradition than an effective 
use of antithesis and pun.?® 
1.11. The formal basis of these ‘ dictons satiriques’ is almost always the 
quatrain with rhyme scheme ABAB or ABOB, certainly the principal and 
probably the oldest vernacular Arabic verse form, exhibited for example in the 
'arübi (! metathesis: ruba‘t). Here, too, the theme may be satirical, as in these 
anonymous verses in circulation amongst the bedouin of Tripolitania : 
El-bnat radu татай 
Bel-qamz ma yecuslu ši 
Kar ez-zna briyalat 
L-ensaf ma yetresbu ši 
*4 M. Marziiqi, op. cit., 70-81. 
#5 8. Benoheneb, ‘ Chansons satiriques d'Alger', RA, LXIV, 1-2, 1933, no. 5, pp. 109-10 
(trans.), LXIV, 3, 1933, no. 5, pp. 338-41 (text). 
з See R. Basset, ‘ Les dictons satiriques attribués à Sidi Ahmed Ben Yousof', ЈА, vir 
Sér., xvi, eept.oct. 1890, 203-97; H. de Castries, Les gnomes de Sidi Abd er-Rahman el- 
Medjedoub, Paris, 1896 (and references above, p. 479, n. 4); for examples in Classical Arabio 


of. the passages in Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Mawa‘ini al-I&bili, Раһат aLalbüb, edited by 
В. R. Sanguinetti, ЈА, уе Bér., 1, juin 1853, 548-72. 
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‘Girls are like pigeons; (but) not obtained with grain; The hire of their 
favours is hard cash ; They will not consider less’. Just as often a more tender 
sentiment is expressed : 

Га men zurz marsud 

Ma lgi lo ši çazzima 

Muzubbi çal en-nas mek cud 

Meteggs gal 1-райп dima 

La mitt ya nas mekmud 

Га #48 biyya гейта 
('arübt гуа) ‘ Troubled by a hidden charm; For which I find no antidote ; 
Hidden from the world, concealed ; Protected from the eye, forever; If I die, 
O people, in anguish ; Or live, depends upon Helima ’.?7 

1.12. Another type of quatrain is the hawft, usually anonymous and sung 

to the movement of a swing (1а), with rhyme scheme AABB, AAAA, eto.1? 
But this and other kinds of occasional verse, of linguistic rather than literary 
interest, hardly ever sustain the elaboration of a theme, and would appear to 
be of greater value for the study of imagery and trope, to which we might now 


direct our attention. 
( 


п 
2.1. The development and use of rhetorical convention, such as metaphor 
(majàz) and trope (Бай), are naturally not restricted to languages possessing а 
literary tradition. The instruments of expression in an oral tradition are as 
susceptible of stylization as those evolved in the development of the most 
sophisticated literature. Without handbooks of rhetoric, however, and to my 
knowledge none exists for a North African vernacular, it is not always easy to 
identify or to define these conventions. Detectable of course are instances of 
calque, since one may assume some degree of interdependence between Arabic 
dialects and the classical language. This varies from region to region, and with 
the extent of literacy, as well as with the degree of resistance offered by con- 
fessional barriers. 
2.2, An example of what might be called a pseudo-literary image is com- 
parison of the beloved’s eyebrows to the nün in Arabic script : 
сай fug el-lmar nunin briya 
* Brows above her glance (like) two epistolary ntins’; or 
Wa-l-cwatba s-sud ġir nunata žrayed 
* And black brows (like) only chancery nūns’.3? Differently related to chancery 


17 H. Stumme, T'unisische Märchen und Gedichte, Leipzig, 1803, no. 63, pp. 98, 149, and 
no. 39, pp. 93, 146, respeotively. 

зз W., Marcais, Le dialecte arabe de Tlemcen, Paris, 1902, 205-40; and see below, $ 3.7. 

19 Literature of this kind is available for Hassiniyea, though the emphasis is upon prosody 
rather than rhetoric, see Н. T. Norris (ed. and tr.), Shingttt folk literature and song, Oxford, 1968, 
especially pp. 155-93. 

зо C, Sonneok, ‘ Six chansons . . . [, 1] ', р. 496, 1. 12; and J. Desparmet, ‘ Blida °, p. 524,1. 7, 
respectively ; cf. also H, Stumme, Beduinenlieder, ll. 603-4, 653-4, and 119, 
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tradition may be the denomination of (French) Christians as ulad Zwan in a 
nineteenth-century song of praise for Algiers: in Egyptian chancery practice 
the Hospitallers (Knights of St. John) were officially styled batt al-tshniar ser 
jwán.? Other pseudo-literary conventions include the abjedtya, with rhyme 
scheme based on the letters of the Arabic alphabet, of which an illustration is 
the gnomic poem of the Tunisian Melak, where the relevant letter (harf) provides 
both a fettered (mugayyada) internal rhyme and a loose (mujlaga) end rhyme, 
in stanzas of 6 x 2 hemistichs. A variation of this structure is seen in the 
Moroccan al-Fazazi’s ‘[ériniyat, in which the karf provides the (fettered, but 
with inflection) end rhyme of only the fifth line of each stanza (takhmis), 
resulting in a scheme AAAAX BBBBX CCCCX, etc. An exercise along 
similar lines is the acrostio, e.g. 

Bel-mim men hu brali 

Bel-ra рай mhawwel 

Mennoh ma niš sali 

Dayem ради maabbel 
* In mim who is like me; In Ad I am tormented ; From it there is no escape ; 
My heart is in eternal confusion’, in which the initial letters spell the name 
Muhammad.* 

- 2.8. Of greater value perhaps, than these instances of rhetorical stricture 
(luzüm mà là yalzam) and elementary word-play, is the varying employment of 
stock images (clichés). An example is sif ‘ sword ' which, besides its traditional 
applications to military prowess, is compared to the beloved’s forearms, e.g. 

Fiz-znud іші es-syuf fe yum ez-zedma 
‘ Forearms like swords in а skirmish ',** as well as to the spiritual knowledge 
acquired by holy or learned men, e.g. 

W-ehlu s-strr el-meknun sif metcun 
‘And possessors of the secret are like a sharpened sword’. As with that 
proper to the battlefield, the descriptive terminology of falconry provides a 
seemingly inexhaustible source of imagery for themes of love and of religious 

31 J. Desparmet, ‘ Blida’, p. 578, 1. 4; also in M. al-Fasl, ' Tarchoun’, p. 52, 1. 2; of. 
al-Qalqa%andi, Subh al-a'sa, Cairo, 1920, xxv, 42, 44. 

32 M. Marziiqi, op. oit., 38-40 and 74-8 (Bargithi’s abjediya on Tawhid); al-Fazizi, 
al-Wasd'tl al-mutagabbala, Zaria, 1958 (Abū Bakr Muhammad b. al-Mahib). 

за J. Desparmet, ‘ Blida’, 543-4; of. also Н. Stumme, Tun. Mar. u. Ged., nos. 33-5, 
pp. 92-3, 146. 

34 J. Desparmet, ‘ Blida’, p. 524, 1.12; also Н. Stumme, Beduinenlieder, 1. 369, u-znudAa sif 
sallan. The commoner metaphor in Classical Arabic is eye: sword, see al-Jurjinl, Asrdr 
al-balaga (ed. and trans. H. Ritter, Istanbul, 1954, and Wiesbaden, 1959, respectively), text, 
р. 129 and trans., p. 161; B. A. Bonebakker, Some early definitions of the tawriya, The Hague, 
Paris, 1966, 12; it is, of course, to be found in vernacular poetry, e.g. H. Stumme, Tun. Mar. 
u. Ged., p. 91, ll. 1 and 8 from bottom. A modern vernacular version is eye: rifle cartridge 
(gertag), О. Sonneck, art. cit., p. 496, 1. 18, analogous to eye : arrow (sahm, e.g. Imru ']-Qais, ed. 
Ablwardt, р. 48, 1. 20). 

35 E. Lévi-Provengal, ‘ Chant populaire ', p. 221, 1. 37, and p. 224, 1. 94. This figure has, 
incidentally, a Talmudio parallel in Psalm xlv, 4, sword (herebh) : expertise in Torah, Babl. Talmud, 
Shabb. 63a, 
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experience. For example, the falcon’s bells (Zras, žnažel) are compared to the 
ankle bracelets (zelzel) worn by bedouin women, its hood (kubbil, kumbil) to 
the beloved’s garments; its swoop upon the prey to the pangs of love, its 
savaging to the lacerated faces (ndeb) of mourning women, its cry to the 
mystic’s ejaculatory prayers (takbir and taAlil).9 As might be expected, the 
degree of aesthetic refinement in the application of these clichés fluctuates 
considerably. Thus the image ‘ rosy-cheeked ’ is expressed both in 

El-werd yeftur fe l-xudud 
‘The rose blooms in her cheeks’, surely as fine as any of its classical proto- 
types?” and in 

El-zudud bral teffar 
‘ Cheeks like apples ’, a homely simile indeed.?* Figural (historical or legendary) 
symbolism characteristic of the chanson de geste occurs elsewhere, as in & 
(contrived) nagida between bedouin and city-dweller in which the former claims 
descent (nasab) from Bani Hāšim and Quraiš and describes her opponent as 
belonging to ‘ Bani Laqit’ (foundling, of unknown lineage).*? 

2.4. We find very occasionally a sustained image, as in an Algerian poem 
in honour of Lalla ‘Aiša ’l-Mannibiya, where the soul in search of union with 
God is likened to a shipwreck : 

Ka-l-jariq fe brar el-zala 


Da l-za&eq meseud u-salek 
‘Like one submerged in a solitary sea. Did you not say “I will rescue you 
from the sea of shipwrecks”? Тһе lover made happy and rescued '.:? 
Metaphorical use of brar ‘sea’ for the limitless expanse of the holy man's 
sanotity (power of intercession) facilitates this kind of marine imagery, as in 
... braroh kbir lass en sfeqqoh s-sfun 
‘His vast sea unstirred by ships’, alluding possibly to the saint’s successful 
intercession on behalf of all petitioners or, on the other hand, to a wisdom 
uncluttered by worldly concerns.* 

2.5. The notion of intercession (Safa‘a) would appear to support the equiva- 
lence scripture : medicine in the mystical poem of Muhammad ben Sahla 
al-Tilimsàni : 

36 M. Sidoun, ' Chasse au faucon ', p. 280, v. 9, p. 292, v. 17, р. 203, v. 20; Н. Stumme, 
Beduinenlieder, р. 91, vv. 461-8; М. al-Fam, ‘ Tarchoun’, p. 47, ll. 6—9, and hariba. 

эт J. Joly, ‘Chansons’, no. 5, p. 56, 1. 1; cf. al-Jurj&ni, Asrār, no. 210, text, р. 188 and 
trans., p. 225; and for the second hemistich : u-t-iajr basem, ibid., no. 140, text, p. 134 and 
trans., p. 107. И 

38 А, Fischer, Liederbuch, р. 156, no. 116, 1. 3. 

зә 0. Bonneok, ‘ Six chansons . . . [, xx] ', JA, 1x* Sér., xiv, sept.—oot. 1899, p. 242, 11. 00-3. 

40 C. Sonneck, ' Six chansons . . . [, т]?, p. 486, 1. 15 (reading zala), p. 487, 1. 20, p. 488, 1. 28; 
and of. Е. Doutté, ‘ Marabouts [, 11] ', RHR, x11, 1900, 300. 

* Е. Lévi-Provengal, art. cit., p. 224, 1. 86 (read i£egqoh). 
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Ya {-taleb fe l-ktab ungur 

cruf el-telb u-l-mrebba 

Ktebhom 15 u-kun sater 

Menhom rebbi ydir sebba 
© O learned one, seek in the Book; The letters of inclination (immunity) and 
love; Write them for me and be wise; That my lord make of them a cause 
(of my salvation) ’, with the refrain 

Wen dwak ya t-taleb 

Gab dwak sidi t-taleb 
* Where ів your medicine, О learned one? Your medicine has disappeared '.*? 
Imagery related to mystical experience often exhibits ambiguity, intentional 
(tawriya) or otherwise, and here the ‘letters’ (Arif) may signify the magical 
and therapeutic properties of the Arabic script (tstikhara) as well as the spiritual 
value of God’s revelation. Similarly, description in the Zemhur el-salt an (see 
above, $1.5) of holy men as el-fpab el-ussala contains both the notion of 
‘cannon (wliose projectiles) attain (their target)’ and of ‘conductors to 
mystical union (wisdl).9? In the same poem the line 

Men cezzem be-czam el-slar ma уетёа men el-izar 
* He who straps on the belt of rectitude has no fear of (women’s) garments ', 
in which 207 ‘ waist-wrapper ’, even ‘ bed-clothes', may be a symbol of sin, 
though the reading awzār (sing. wizr ' sin, default") cannot be excluded.** 

2.6. The conventions of interconfessional polemic provide, in attenuated 
form, a kind of doctrinal imagery, as in the ‘ unitarian ' poem of the Tunisian 
al-Bargüthi : 

Allah wared ma d«el etlat 
‘God is One! He has not become Three ’,* or in these (semi-classical) verses 
from a Moroccan singer's zmam : 

gataben lel-masiz бата n-nsara 

wella ayyu walidin qaésabuho 

Aslamuho tla l-yahuds wa-qalu 

annahom bagda qatlihs salabuho 

Fa-idha kana ma yaquluna caqqan 

fa salhom ain kana abuho 

Fa-in kana radsyan be-adhahom 

fa-rmaduhom le-atls ma fag aluho 

Wa-tn kana sazejan le-adhahom 

fa-gbuduhom le-angum galabuho 
* Wonder at the Messiah amongst the Christians ; or the progenitor whom they 
defiled ; They delivered him to the Jews and said; after his death that they 


42 C. Sonneok, ‘ Six chansons . . . [, 11], p. 225, ll. 23-4. 

43 E. Lévi-Provengal, art. oit., p. 224, 1. 96. 

44 ibid., p. 228, 1. 82 (text has azar). 

45 М. Marzfiqi, op. oit., p. 74, 1. 10 (an abjediya, see above, p. 487, n. 32). 
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had crucified him; And if what they say is true; then ask them where his 
father was; And if he was pleased with their offence; then praise them for 
what they did; And if he was displeased with their offence: then worship 
them for the grace (by which) they overcame him '.4* 

2.7. Conversely, Judaeo-Arabic poetry though largely concerned with 
Jewish themes, or at least ones assimilated to Jewish tradition, exhibits con- 
siderable influence of Islamic convention. While this is hardly surprising, a 
statistical analysis of such phenomena and comparison with the incidence of 
lexical borrowings from Hebrew, might furnish some useful information about 
the degree of cultural symbiosis between members of the two confessions in any 
single community. The obstacle, of course, is inadequate documentation for 
all but a few regions (e.g. Algiers, Fes, and Tunis).*7 One finds, for example, 
in the martyrology of Lalla Solika (see above, § 1.8) such expressions as rebbi 
l-mužud (ll. 1, 8), rebbi l-magbud (1. 18), allah l-maçbud (1. 25), be-sif mehnud 
(1. 23), cada (llah, 1. 8), and the litany (Il. 9-11): 

Huwa Us aleq ems u-l-gmar u-triya 

Huwa lli zleq rezq d$ ykun mardud 

Huwa Us dra be-l-yatim u-be-l-uliya 

Huwa di fekk Zdudna men Sp bud 

Huwa Us дед -tiyar u-koll hiya u-ceyya 

Huwa lli zleg ez-zolma u-num magdud 
“He who created sun, moon, and Pleiades; He who created the allotted 
sustenance ; He who looks after the orphan and the friend of God; He who 
liberated our fathers from servitude ; He who created flying and creeping and 
crawling things ; He who created darkness and the myriad stara'.99 This sort 
of imagery is clearly derived from the common lexicon of monotheism, but 
save for the fourth hemistich of the litany (variant rel. pron. elli : di may be 
significant, though both appear in second hemistich), its Islamic flavour cannot, 
I think, be disputed. In the Habdala pit (Elijah and the woman of Zarepta, 
see above, $ 1.8) such locutions as гар allah (refrain), subranahu (stanzas 12, 
13, 18, 25, 36), allah tazala (stanza 19), ya Z-Zawwad (stanzas 27, 28, 32) may be 
evidence of the same kind of assimilation or, on the other hand, may be no 


4% A, Fischer, op. oit., р. 152, no. 105, reading іп I. 1, second hemistich qa&abuho. 

*' Bee M. Cohen, Le parler arabe des Juifs d' Alger, Paris, 1912; L. Brunot, ‘ Notes sur le 
parler arabe des Juifs de Fès’, Hespéris, ххп, 1, 1986, 1-82; and idem with E. Malka, Textes 
judéo-arabes de Fès, Rabat, 1939-40; D. Cohen, Le parler arabe des Juifs de Tunis, Paris, The 
Hague, 1964. 

48 H. Fleischer, ‘ Judisch-Arabisches aus Magreb’; for a prose version see Brunot and 
Malka, T'eztes, pp. 20-6; for imagery, Qur'àn xxv, 61, xxxvu, 41, хош, 6, тїгї, 41 and 45, 
vi, 97 ; Fleisoher's edition, about which he is disarmingly modest, is indeed somewhat capricious, 
and а number of corrections were incorporated into his second printing of the poem, Kleinere 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1885-8, пт, 425-39. One might, however, suggest that І. 5 (second hemistich), 
eli huwa fe zin maqbud, should be ‘ he who ів captivated by (her) beauty ' (a plausible antecedent 
for elli to be found in the prose version cited, р. 22) rather than © welcher mit den Ъбвеп Geistern 
(Le. jinn 1) unter Verachluss gehalten wird’; and that in the colophon Ы simhah could be read 
bé rather than bat, giving ‘ Tangier, place of rejoicing ’. 
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more differentiated than be-treg allah (stanza 2) and gales çala kursi (stanza 31). 
In stanza 8: 

Aw le-wezz ida yedru£ 

Aw le-sed ida уеттиў 

Aw g-sultan ida уеттиї 

Aw le-qmar fe brutaho ' 
“ Or the goose (? swan) when it struts; Or the lion in fury ; Or the sultan on 
parade; Or the moon in her mansions’, the third and fourth hemistiohs could 
evoke reminiscence of the Islamic environment, but here too the channel of 
transmission is far from obvious. The theme, but not the imagery, is taken 
without modification from 1 Kings xvii.*? Similarly, the Solika poem mentioned 
above is в more or less straightforward narrative of a Jewess who refused to 
abandon her faith. Only at the end is there an allusion to the (immediate) 
union of the martyr’s soul with God : 

Telgat rugha tect kisse hak-kavod 
‹ Нег soul ascended (to) beneath the throne of glory’.°° The imagery of 
vernacular poetry (and prose) becomes quickly and easily convention, which 
paradoxically is both elusive and ubiquitous. 


IH 
3.1. The two most conspicuous features of the poetry we have been 

examining are profusion of rhyme and absence of inflection. To which, if either, 
of these two phenomena the term тейт refers, is something of a problem. 
Towards the end of his composition the author of Zemhur el-salicin (see above, 
§§ 1.5, 2.5) declares 

Xud el-qawl el-melcun dun muzun b--arf en-nun 

zid zarf el-lam u-camel et-tebat u-mapah imala 
* Accept these words in unmeasured melhiin, rhyming in nün, then lam, and 
the stable alf as well as таа ', from which it might be inferred that melhūn 
describes verse without measure/quantity (wazn) and (3?) with at least end 
rhyme.®! The root | h n covers a wide lexical range in Arabic and has been 
interpreted as signifying, in different and in similar contexts : dialect, allusion, 
melody, linguistic fault, and calculated ambiguity."* This is of course not very 
helpful, and the matter is further complicated by application of the term to a 
musical phenomenon, which would appear not to be melody but rather, tempo 
(for which the conventional term is 142"), or what I should here prefer to call 


45 H. Hirschfeld, ‘ Jewish-Arabio dialect’; and for important emendations, see Socin and 
Stumme, ‘ Ein arab. Piüt' (of. above, p. 488, n. 15). Differentiated terminology is exhibited in 
the usage of Tunisian Jews, e.g. the benedictions respectively employed for Talmudic scholars 
(galiyem e4-Slem) and for Biblical figures (raleu had-Jelum), see D. Cohen, op. cit., р. 61, n. 2. 

50 of. A. Wensinck, The Oriental doctrine of the martyrs, Amsterdam, 1921, especially 
pp. 148-50, 160-3. 

51 E. Lévi-Provengal, art. oit., p. 225, 1. 105. 

за J. Fick, ‘Arabiya: recherches sur l'histoire de la langue et du siyle arabe, trans. C. Denizeau, 
Paris, 1955, 195—205. 
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cadence. It might then be proposed that the expression (above) qawl mel-un 
dun muzun means ‘ verse characterized by regularity of beat not by alternation 
of long and short syllables’, or briefly, by cadence rather than by measure. 
If this proposal is to mean anything at all, cadence must refer either to the 
periodic recurrence of tonic syllables in a line, or (more simply) to the beats in 
the total number of syllables (heavy and light) in a line, length of line being 
determined by end rhyme. Presence of internal rhyme requires modification 
of this suggestion only to the-extent that cadence then depends upon. shorter 
segments which may or may not contain each a like number of syllables. The 
effect is thus precisely that of rhymed prose (saj‘) to which, indeed, the poem 
Zemhur el-galicin, with its extended and irregular lines, approximates. Most 
of the verse here adduced, consisting of short lines with like number of syllables, 
need not be labelled saj‘, though its derivation therefrom seems probable.®4 
3.2. Now, in their efforts to determine the scansion of North African ver- 
nacular poetry scholars have in fact attempted both methods : number of tonic 
syllables in a line or segment, and total number of syllables in a line or segment. 
The first method has foundered upon ап understandable reluctance to identify 
word-stress (accent) with line-stress (ictus), and the second upon the fact that 
syllables not present in the normal pronunciation of a word in speech are 
inserted (erratically) in both song and recitative in order to produce uniform 
cadence. An alternative, not necessarily arising out of this dilemma, is to scan 
such verse according to the rules of classical prosody (из). This method 
derives a partial legitimacy from what might be called the ‘ semi-vernacular ’ 
(colloquial) tradition. In his discussion of four such genres (zajal, талоййуй, 
Кат wa-kan, and айта) Safiyyaddin Hilli (d. 1349) proposes for each at least a 
basis of classical feet (alternation of long and short syllables), even when these 
do not together make up a recognizable classical metre. Further, the language 
of these post-classical genres is as often uninflected (тейит !) as inflected 
(mu‘arrab), and sometimes mixed (muzannam), the structure invariably stanzaic, 
and in many cases (e.g. zajal and qum) different lines are characterized by 
different and unrelated feet. The single unifying element is rhyme, final 
(qawaji 'l-hall) and internal (minjaga), and it is indeed this phenomenon, 
together with such rhetorical devices as tajnis, tanya, and tawjth, to which 
the author of this very interesting treatise directs his attention. Though not 


5 Al-Ma‘arri, Riedlat al-gufran, Cairo, second edition (Bint al-Nati’), n.d., 208, 218. An 
interesting, and for our purposes undoubtedly pertinent, application of the term lahn is found 
in the (Judaeo-Arabic) writings of early Hebrew grammarians, as a designation of stresa/accent 
(Heb. fa'am), see В. Skoss, The Hebrew-Arabic dictionary of the Bible known as Kitab jams‘ 
al-alfaz (agron) of David ben Abraham al-Fast, Yale University Press, т, 1936, pp. Ixxxi-Ixxxii. 
Cf. also H. Farmer, Sa'adyah Gaon on the influence of music, London, 1943, 33. 

54 of. I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, Leiden, 1898, т, 57-105, and 
below, n. 55. 

*5 W. Hoenerbach (ed.), Die vulgararabische Poetik al-Kitab ай al-hali wal-murahhas 
aljali des Safiyaddin Hill, Wiesbaden, 1956. Internal rhyme (called saj‘ !) is the object of 
oritical remarks in classical literary theory, see al-Baqillini, l'jaz al-Qur’an, Cairo, 1968, 235, 
bottom. 
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concerned with strictly vernacular poetry, Hilli’s work has for us a twofold 
importance: description of scansion in terms of the classical metrical units, 
and emphasis upon rhyme. 

3.3. With regard to the first point, it has been demonstrated (and I think 
convincingly) by G. Weil that the eight metrical feet (4320, sing. juz’) of 
Classical Arabic prosody, while consisting of fixed combinations of long and 
short syllables, all contain one of two irreducible elements: either a watid 
majmū‘ (x—, e.g. lagad) or a watid mafrüq (^ x, e.g. айа), the first indicating 
a rising (iambic) rhythm, the second a falling (trochaic) rhythm. Weil has 
further shown that from the circular arrangement of these feet devised by the 
earliest Arab prosodist (Khalil b. Ahmad, d. 791), it may be concluded that 
the predominant rhythm of the Arabic metrical foot is iambic, and that in 
scansion (tag{ī‘) stress is as essential as quantity.99 The purpose of this digression 
is simply to suggest that application by theorists of the classical foot to the 
kind of verse called melhun does not necessarily exclude a consciousness of 
stress. 

3.4. As for the second point, it is surely worth asking why rhyme should 
play so important a role in prosody asserted to be purely quantitative. I am 
not in & position to insist that rhyming and quantitative verse are mutually 
exclusive, but would merely recall that rhyme is a convenient and traditional 
manner of marking segmentation in accentual verse, or, for that matter, in 
what is called rhymed prose, characterized in Arabic at least by normal (con- 
versational) stress patterns and not by a regular alternation of long and short 
syllables. It might be added here that such evidence as there is for the existence 
of expiratory stress in Classical Arabic (i.e. pausal forms) would seem to point 
towards the development of rhyme as segment marker (sound-echo) in 
© gehobene Rede’ and thus, in poetry.5? 

3.5. Now, one method of resolving the difficulties about quantitative as 
opposed to accentual scansion was devised by H. Stumme in his analysis of the 
vernacular poetry of Tunisia and Tripolitania. This consists in presupposing 
a double scansion : basic metre (Grundmetrum), which is that of composition, 
and recitational metre (Recitationsmetrum), which is that of transmission.5 
Thus for the martyrology of Lalla Solika described above (§ 2.7) a basic metre, 
alternating catalectic and hypercatalectic rajaz trimeter (--«-/----/»-- and 
--v-/--»-/~-), is discernible, though the recitational metre is five-foot iambic 
(x+x+x+x*+x*(x)) with alternating modulation. Application of double 
scansion here may seem far-fetched, since it is unlikely that the author of these 
verses could have had much knowledge of rajaz or any other classical metre. 


56 Q. Weil, Grundriss und System der altarabischen Meiren, Wiesbaden, 1958; idem, s.v. 
‘arid, EI, second ed. 

57 C, Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 1, Berlin, 
1908, § 43, especially pp. 82-95. 

58 H. Stumme, Beduinenlieder, 36—41 ; ídem, with Socin, in ZDMG, xuvim, 1894, 24-5: 
* Oft liegt nämlich einem volksmássigen Sprechmetrum irgend ein anderer Rhythmus zu Grunde, 
welch letzterer, weil er zu complicirt war, im Bewusstsein dee Volkes verlorenging ' (1). 
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But in what appears to me to be an implicit assumption that the basic rajaz foot 
(----) contains an element of stress (as well as of quantity), the method is not 
unrelated to that of Hilli and other theorists of post-classical prosody who 
maintain that the basic metre of, say, the mawaliyd is Базу. 

3.6. A degree of continuity in the tradition linking classical with vernacular 
prosody is also exhibited in the employment of internal rhyme. Save in rajaz, 
such is not characteristic of the classical metres except in the first two 
hemistichs, a fact of some importance for the hypothetical derivation of poetry 
from rhymed prose. But in the post-classical mawahya internal rhyme is much 
in evidence, e.g. 

Wadda'tumüna wa-'ajrattum — madami'nà 

Lawwa'tumunà wa-sammaitum masüms nà 

Jàfastumüna — wa-darrasium mandafi‘na 

Garrabtumünà wa-akhlaitum mawādi'nā 
* You left us and caused our tears to flow ; You made us weak and stopped our 
ears; You treated us badly and injured our reputation ; You banished us and 
made our dwellings desolate ’.5° This device is exploited in the Tunisian 
al-Éatwr's song in praise of the Prophet mentioned above (§ 1.7), where a line 
contains three or more segments (agsdn) linked by monorhyme or, more often, 
by a single rhyme for all segments but the last, which takes up the rhyme of 
the first hemistich, e.g. 


Allahuma sall u-sellem ktir 
galih 1-Ыйт 
tal gedd tibn en yer abbs L-bpir 
0-р дей riá {умт en tetsr 
u-cebb eik-ézsr 
u-cal gedd matar en trells l-ódir 
c daha l-¢adher 
u-gal gedd nuwwar fe awwul brir 
allah ye£zaloh huwa lena nsir 
gum el-hqa 
U-be-ridah yards krim el-zata 


‘O God, blessing and peace in abundance; upon him the bearer of glad 
tidings ; in the measure of straw taken by the camel; And in the measure of 
plumage of the birds that fly ; and of the grains of barley ; and in the measure 
of rain that preserves the pool; Beside the meadow; and in the measure of 
flowers at the beginning of spring ; may God give us him as advocate; on the 
Day of Judgement; And in his pleasure the noblest of gifts does please’, in 
which the function of internal rhyme (miníaga ‘ girdle’) is to bind together 
segments of uneven length.9? Indeed, in verse of this kind the question of 


59 W. Hoenerbaoh, op. cit., 84. 
** M. Marzügi, op. cit., 78-8 (fourth stanza). 
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metre hardly arises, at least in the accepted sense of uniform rhythm. Here 
there is cadence, resulting from coincidence of stress with rhyme. 

3.7. In tidier verse forms, such as the 'arüb: and hawft, cadence comes 
closer to rhythm, possibly because rhyme, being restricted to the end of the 
line, does not have a disruptive effect. This is clear from the two examples of 
'arübs adduced above ($ 1.11), and in the following hawft (see above, $ 1.12) : 

Slams çal lalla setts r-ragba çala lutan 

El-mbeffaga l-er-režal — solfanet en-neswan 

Suknaneha fe Lebel тетзите be-l-cesran 

Slams çal el-wagela r-ragba gala tlemsan 
‘My greeting to Lalla Setti, guardian of our lands; Intercessor on behalf of 
men, sovereign over women; Her dwelling is in the mountain, marked by a 
ring of stones ; My greeting to her who has attained union with God, guardian 
of Tlemcen’. In each line the first hemistich contains seven syllables, and 
the second six syllables, a result achieved by inserting а (neutral) vowel in 
rezal, suknaneha, Xebel, mersume, and wasela. Thus the verses scan ----/--- 
--«-/--, which may be read as a modified (maáfür) баз tetrameter, familiar 
from the post-classical mawaliya and дота (an example of the former occurs 
above, $3.6). From the point of view of stress the lines are trochaic, each 
concluding with a spondee (—x-x-x- 'x-x- ^). The exact relationship 
between the two metrical patterns is of course the historical problem, for 
which I am most reluctant to propose even a tentative solution.9? 


*i W. Marcais, Tlemcen, 210-17 ; E. Doutté, ‘ Maraboute [, 11] ', 36, and ‘ Maraboute [, r1] ', 
309-10. 

9 G. Weil, op. cit., p. 40, n. 1, has discerned even in classical prosody a differentiated 
terminology for quantitative scansion (tagdir) and accentual scansion (iaf‘f), based on the 
exposition of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (d. 940), cited in Anhang B. For the lengths to which theorists 
would go in the imposition of quantitative scansion, see ibid., 119, and Anhang G. Efforts to 
link the two scansions terminologically are apparent in the two treatises on vernaoular prosody 
edited by Н. T. Norris (of. above, p486. , n. 29), op. cit., ch. xi. In the first (pp. 159, 161, 163, 165) 
Hassiniya and olassical metres are adduced in corresponding pairs (linked by ‘ bahruh’), while 
in the second treatise (pp. 189, 191) the correspondence is more explicitly stated, and one is 
tempted to interpret these passages as conscious assertion of the historical relationship between 
vernacular and classical metrical patterns (cf. the author’s observation, p. 159, n. 8). Tho 
validity of such an assertion is highly questionable, though it is worth noting that the writer of 
the first treatise (p. 169) has handled the problem of plagiarism in the same way. On the other 
hand, the prosodic notation employed by the Moors is almost certainly related historically to the 
system devised by Khalil (see G. Weil, op. cit., 16). The basic rhyme schemes employed in 
Hassiniya—gaaf (АВАВ) and fal‘a (CCCBCB), as well as the mzaareg (ААВ ААВ, eto.) and the 
rasm (АААВ AAAB, eto.)—are also found in the vernacular Arabio poetry of North Africa, 
though it may be that Mauritanian legna, like Maghribi тейт, cannot be explained merely as 
reactions to the strictures of classical prosody, or as being more than polygenetically related to 
Spanish zajal. But the carefully elaborated syllabic prosody is a most interesting feature of 
Hasaanlya poetry, not unrelated to the prosodies of other Semitic languages, and surely of 
value in liberating from the fetters of the classical language the scansion of all vernacular Arabio 
verse forms. 


ZNAGA ISLAM 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


By H. T. Norris 
(PLATE I) 


1. INTRODUCTION: THE ZNAGA AND THE GIBLA 

The gibla, the south-west of Mauritania, is a monotonous region of gum 
acacia trees, baobabs, ‘dead’ dunes, and hillocks. This ‘ backwood’ is the 
last refuge of Znàga Berber, once spoken far to the north in whole regions of 
the Western Sahara. A number of short poems, a cycle of folk-tales, and a 
handful of masterpieces of extended odes in praise of the Prophet—some 
200 years old and written in Arabic script—this is the meagre literary legacy 
of a proud and cherished tradition. 

To-day there is little to distinguish the Moors who still speak Znāga from 
those who do not. Names, both Arab and Berber, are common to their 
respective genealogies. Many of the place-names they all know, the names of 
the plants they collect, and their social conventions are Zn&ga. Their institu- 
tions are fundamentally Berber. Yet, despite this common inheritance, despite 
the mutually feverish concern to master the forms and content of Arabic 
syntax and literature, systematized and composed a thousand years ago and 
thousands of miles distant, these southern Znaga Zwaya have a peculiar 
tradition ; they are a peculiar people, as ‘ gold dust is to clay’, and as ‘ the 
right hand is to the left ’. 

Five of these tribes, the Tashumsha,! were to play the principal part in the 
diffusion of scholarship in the south. They claimed to have arrived in the 
Sahara in the fourteenth century and to have emigrated from Tarudant in 
southern Morocco. They openly acknowledged the fact that they were Berbers, 
and their names clearly indicated this, but like all other wandering tribes in 
the Western Sahara they were impelled to establish familial links with the 
Companions of the Prophet and with leaders of the тыштайт. One of their 
scholars, Sid Ahmad wuld Asmuhu, alleged in a lineage that not only was their 
ancestor the Caliph Abū Bakr al-Siddiq but that another ancestor in their family 
tree was a certain “Тав al-Lamtini. The claim was to have important con- 
sequences. Not only did the Saharan tribes concede that at least one of the 
branches of the Banü Dayman—one of the most respected tribes of the 


1 A myth common in Mauritania traces these five tribes to a league or band of robbers who 
alighted near to a camp of the Midlish Zw&ya. One of the robbers was sent by his comrades to 
вру out the camp, and he heard a reciter of the Qur'àn repeating its contents. The robber, 
intrigued by its sound, memorized what he had heard and repeated it to his companions on his 
return, deeming it to be an exceptionally fine example of popular folk-song (ghind’). His comrades, 
fully aware of ita true meaning were smitten with remorse, repented of their ways, and joined 
the Midligh as clients. 
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Tashumsha confederation—the Idaktji, was linked to the Bdükal Sanhaja, but 
that there was no doubt that some at least of the ancestors of all the Bant 
Dayman stemmed from the Lamtiina. 

The first of the Tashumsha elders to emigrate south-westwards was Idabyaj 
Ya'qüb, the ancestor of the Idachfagha. He came to AbbWayr * but he found 
the whole Adrar to be too unsettled a place to pursue his scholastic calling in 
peace and in tranquillity. One day he left it, accompanied by his sister and his 
wife. He had only a she-ass to carry them both and his precious books, but 
owing to divine intervention he encountered a kneeling elephant at a short 
distance from Abbvayr. This obedient animal bore them to the Midlish (Majlis 
al-‘slm) who pastured in the Tiris. Close relations were established, Tdabyaj 
Ya'qüb married among them, and tribal links were to continue long after his 
descendants moved southwards into the gibla. 

Another Tashumsha patriarch, Muhund Amghar ? who lived in the fifteenth 
century, also emigrated southwards, and he was to found the most famous of 
all the Zn&ga ‘ holy families ’, the Bani: Dayman, named after al-Fagha (fagth) 
Iddayman, the grandson of Müs& b. Muhund Amghar. Al-Fagha Masa who 
died about 1500 was a miraculous child. He exclaimed aloud the name of 
Malik b. Anas, the founder of the Maliki madhhab, the very moment he was 
born, and he learnt much from his mother who was both learned and devout. 
She came from an ancient Moroccan tribe called the Id Kashghadha. Not only 
was her memory of the Qur'àn so exact that she was called ‘the ninth copy’ 
of the sacred text in her household, but her very presence in it was a happy 
omen since it was believed that a family which contained a member of this 
tribe would never be struck by a meteor, a very evil omen, and that the place 
where they resided would never suffer wrath. 


з Daymáni tradition dates the sojourn of the Tashumghe in Abb*ayr to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Shinqiti certainly existed in the fifteenth century since the representative in 
Timbuotou of the Sultan Aki], Muhammad Майда, came from this town, and he held office prior 
to 1433 during the dynasty of МАШ. Abb"ayr (Timengassen), ‘Old Shinqiti’ was allegedly 
founded prior to modern Shingiti. It was regarded as the cradle of many Zwāya tribes which 
later migrated to the south-west. European accounts seem to confirm that these two settlements 
existed side by side before Abb"ayr disappeared from history. In a letter sent from Arguin to 
Lisbon in 1591 by Melchior Petoney several towns in the Adrār are referred to : ‘ One city there 
is called Couton, another Xanigeton, as also the cities of Tubguer, Azegue, Amader, Quaherque, 
and the town of Faroo’. The region is desoribed as rich in well-built towns, cattle, barley, 
dates, and gold. 

The following tentative identification may be made: Couton is Wadan, Xanigeton is Shinqlti, 
Tubguer is (T)AbbYayr, Azogue is Ázüg! near Átüár, Amader is Amdayr al-Kabir and al-Saghir, 
both a day and half from Shingit! in the direction of Афаг. Quaherque is just possibly Asharayrig 
In the Adrar, a spring adjoining а mountain where the tomb of the scholar Ahmad b. al-Bashir 
b. al-Hanshi al-Ghallawi is located. Faroo is hard to'identify. Muhammad wuld Mawlid wuld 
Dàdd&h has proposed Ferenni. Cf. H. de Castries, Les sources inédites de Phistoire du Maroc, п, 
Paris and London, 1925, 45. 

а The root mghr in Zn&ga and Tuareg is synonomous with that of the Arabic title of Shaykh. 
This signifies a man of the age of about 60 and over, and therefore respected for his age. It also 
denotes male ascendant (paternal uncle or the man who has married the mother after the death 
of the father), and master of servants, teacher of pupils, chief in general terms or the power 
which wields authority. 
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At this time the gibla of Mauritania became a ‘holy land’ of Berber 
scholars, their dependants, and their clients. Although Zn&ga Berber was the 
popular tongue and their kinship revealed many of the characteristic features 
of a ‘Tuareg’ matrilineal system, Classical Arabic works on many subjects 
were studied and cherished even if the grammar books and standard texts 
were few. At the same time wells were dug, primitive mosques were built, 
herds of cattle were raised, and the ‘holy families’ often settled in specific 
localities. The tombs of chiefs became religious sanctuaries, and their Islamic 
character seemed in no way to conflict with pagan Berber beliefs, particularly 
the ancient tree and serpent cults of the negroes and the Gudala Sanhaja, 
whose pasture lands once included these remote localities. Muhund, one of the 
three sons of Iddayman, died about 1600. He was buried at Ra’s al-Kalb. 
The association with dogs offended some, and the name of the district was 
later changed, but the burial spot itself (Kathib Tigigt ‘Dune of the Lady 
Minstrel °) was retained, and the pious saw nothing profane in associating the 
holy man with a nameless singer of the musician class, already a social group 
at this quite early date. After his death a tree grew upon his tomb. There 
was no other tree like it in that locality. Its branches bore leaves of different 
colours. Some were green, others yellow and deep red, while a few were as 
white as snow or jet black in their hue. Some were multi-coloured. A type of 
mange, & sore, or a similar ailment, had only to be rubbed with them, and a 
cure was immediate and instantaneous. The tree was guarded by a great snake 
which hung on its branches. It prevented the plucking of leaves unless by the 
hand of the descendants of Muhund b. Iddaymàn, the occupant of the tomb 
beneath. 

The guardian snake was the servant of the holy man and was associated 
with the treo.* Serpents and snakes were sometimes part of the body of Zwaya 
holy men. Sidi Muhammad al-Hanshi al-Tishiti (d. 1769) was a snake beneath 
his navel, The discovery of this secret by his sister led to his hasty departure 
from Tishit and his subsequent sojourn in Tirenni in the Hawd. Thus the evils 
of nature were both tamed and used to further the will of the Almighty in the 
life of His chosen Muslim community. 

In the seventeenth century the Taghumshe and other Zwüya tribes in this 
region were protected by more powerful ‘ Arab’ or ‘ Arab-Berber ’ tribes such 
as the Awlad Rizg, the Awlad Mubarak, and after the battle of In Titàm in 
1630 by the dominant Hassani Banü Maghfar who were permanently to establish 
their supremacy as warrior princes. This protection involved a reduction in 
status and the payment of a gharüma, a form of collective tribute. The Zn&ga 
tribes found this tribute & heavy burden. Often their protectors were quite 
incapable of defending them, and as their way of life was pacific and contempla- 
tive, the increasing insecurity disrupted their studies and their commercial and 
pastoral pursuits. Many scholars sought a communal life, not in a riba or a 


* of. Edward Westermarck, Pagan survivals in Mohammedan civilisation, London, 1933, 
6, 7, 18, 20, 96, 97, 122, 142. 
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züwiya or in places remote from society, but by setting an example to their 
contemporaries in a brotherhood which was open to their fellow tribesmen and 
to certain subordinate social castes and negro believers, but which excluded 
their own unrepentant evil-doers and alien bedouin raiders who resorted to 
arms. Many of the latter were not ‘ Arabs’ at all. The Tashumsha in particular 
suffered humiliations not only from Arab Ma‘qil groups but also from Znaga 
tribes which disregarded a religious vocation, tribes such as the Khbabsha, the 
‘Avizat, the Ma'qil Barabish, and the Anbat Znàga who claimed kinship ties 
with the Lamtüna through Yahya b. ‘Umar, the brother of Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar 
al-Lamtini. 

The Tashumsha had many holy men at this time who championed Islam 
and defended pacific God-fearing tribes, Znàga speakers in particular. Saints 
such as Aba Zayd of the Idaygub and his cousin Baba Ahmad al-Daymani 
provided food or rain when either was scarce, punished offenders by long- 
distance guidance of meteors and magic spells, and undertook swift journeys 
on holy donkeys and on flying sticks. Baba Ahmad was honoured by the 
Maghfar ‘ Arab’ clan of Ahmad b. Daman. It is said that Portendick (Injil) 
near to Nouakchott was founded after the conclusion of a treaty between 
Ahmad b. Daman and a European, possibly a Portuguese called Rodrigo or 
Rodrigues. The latter had written to the Arab prince asking for a trading 
agreement, and it was Baba Ahmad who read and translated the proposal to 
this prince. As a reward the latter gave Baba Ahmad a portion of the dues 
(amkūbal or kharüj) exacted on trading vessels, and this privilege was enjoyed 
by his descendants. Aba Zayd, it is said, also undertook a mission to the 
Europeans on behalf of Zannün b. Daman. He was unjustly imprisoned by 
the infidels but he escaped supernaturally, and his oppressors let him depart in 
peace with his servant, and в gift of a honey-skin, tent-posts, and a pair 
of shears. 

Other saints experienced ‘out of the body’ states, sometimes during 
periods of suffering and distress. Thus Muhund b. Ahmad, ‘ the companion of 
the Prophet’, who was greatly respected by the Hassani prince Bakkar b. ‘Ali 
al-Brakni, was gravely injured by а fall from his camel. During his con- 
valescence he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca ‘in the spirit’ despite a 
torrential thunderstorm. Another saint, Barekallah b. Ya'qüb, cured the 
stricken body of his favourite cow, Tunmu’du ‘Woman Blacksmith’, by 
reciting verses from the Burda of al-Büsiri. The grandson of Barekallah, Sid 
al-Amin, called Shiddak, was kept alive by salt loaded on his donkey train. 
This salt provided him with all the food and drink he needed. Sidi 'l-Fadil 
(Fal) b. Muhund b. Iddayman was a friend of Aba Zayd but this did not prevent 
him taking exception to the latter's use of a meteor to avenge the accidental 
death of his dearest son. The former saint plunged the meteor in the sea or in 
the Senegal river, and Aba Zayd, aware that he had perhaps on this occasion 
exceeded his saintly powers, later confessed to him that had he not extinguished 
jt all the innocent people of the region would have burnt. Aba Zayd was а 
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religious adviser to the Maghfar ‘ Arabs’ of the Trarza, and Sidi ’1-Fadil fulfilled 
a somewhat similar role. The sons of Ahmad b. Daman gave him а camel since 
their father had observed that saints of comparable status had been highly 
honoured by the Brakna ‘ Arabs’, and it was a matter of honour to show him a 
respect at least equal to that accorded to others by their Trürza cousins. 
Despite tribal animosities and personal rivalries relations between the Zwaya 
Tashumsha and the princely ‘ Arab’ families were on the whole cordial. At 
least the traditions which survive in no way indicate a bitter hatred. And yet, 
in a short time, the whole of the gibla was to be plunged into chaos by a dynamic 
Tashumsha Zwaya personality and Islamic idealist, Nasir al-Din. А prolonged 
war was to upset the ancient modus vivendi, and the embittered Zawi, Sidi 
l-Fádil was to condemn his patrons in the harshest of terms: ‘I hate tho 
Banü Maghfar (“ Arabs”) since they will slay my sons. There is no escaping 
& most evil day which will befall them ’. 

The war of Shurbubba (1055-85/1645-75 ?) was unprecedented.” At its 
conclusion the Banü Maghfer princes of the Trarza were undisputed masters, 
and the Tashumsha, like other Zw&ya, were compelled to submit to a gharama 
and to other humiliating conditions, and most important of all, their uncon- 
ditional religious services. 

To the outside observer the situation north of the Senegal river seemed to 
be little different from the prevailing tribal patterns, many centuries old. 
Notwithstanding slaughter and dispersion, the Zwüys still actively pursued 
their religious vocation. They continued to speak the Znaga tongue, and they 
employed it as a literary language in Arabic script. Sabbar b. Baba Ahmad, 
who was a contemporary of the noted Oriental scholar Nir al-Din Abu "l-Irshad 
“АП b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Ujhüri (d. 1656), was regarded by some 
of the Zwaya as at least the equal of the latter in his scholastic attainments. 
Furthermore he was credited with miracles, two of which were praised in 
Znàga verse. The saint restored the sight of a man who had lost an eye, and he 
repaired a rent butter-skin by the touch of his hand. These acts were recorded 
and perpetuated in a Znāga poem of two verses composed by Ahmad b. 


Aghlaydit al-T&maglàwi. 


* Shurbubba appears to have been & war cry, and although the name Sharr Bubba also 
denotes this war, there is disagreement as to which of the two is the more acourate. A gharr 
among the Tuareg indicates a war between tribal factions and peoples while a simple raid for 
booty (ghazw) ів known as an annemensi or amdjer (H. Lhote, Les Touaregs du Hoggar, Paris, 
1844, 321). Shurbubba embraced both types of warfare. The Moors distinguish between а jihdd 
‘holy war ' and a sharr, a war without religious significance. It seems olear that during its course 
Shurbubba had some of the features of both, although most Zwüya regard it as primarily в 
religious war. This emphasis may account for the scepticism which associates it with an ethnic 
conflict sparked off by a tributary called Bubba. 

* Mukhtar wald H&midun has provided the following Arabic rendering of this poem : 


КИ 5-4 331 (GEL) 6:5) 4 jl 
uU Jo ge Cole Le за cul 
„0 801 Cole Gus a cl 
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Across the Senegal river where the Wolof states had suffered the military 
might of Nasir al-Din and his Zwaya fanatics, the war of Shurbubba was by no 
means forgotten. In 1686, the French traveller La Courbe described Shamama 
(the cultivated banks of the Senegal river) and its people, the Zwaya Idaw 
al-Hajj and the triumphant ruling family of the Trarza Banii Maghfar only 
10 years after the war had ended. The negroes had by then regained their 
freedom from the Moors, although their herds of cattle were depleted because 
of © great wars against the Moors who had ruined all the country °. These wars 
had come about because certain Moors had preached Islam, and notwithstanding 
the fact that their religious pre-eminence had been acknowledged, had wished 
to further dominate the local Wolof peoples. They had persuaded the latter to 
revolt against their own kings in order to set up a ‘ kind of Republic '. They had 
made the negroes believe that by religious power and by prayer they could make 
their millet grow without sowing, and that they would need to toil no longer. 
As the people disliked manual work they were initially persuaded to help the 
Moors who fought the kings of Brac (Burigrig) and Damel, who died in battle, 
and also Bourguyolof (Bur-Jolof) who, after his defeat, had been forced to flee 
for his life. When the following year no millet appeared, and the people were 
compelled to eat their cattle to live, they elected other kings who regained their 
independence, and at length drove the Moors back across the Senegal river.’ 


2. MUHAMMAD AL-YADALI 

The Zwaya epic of Shurbubba, as told and interpreted by the Moors, is the 
composition of one man, a saint and poet and one of the supreme scholars of 
the Tashumsha Zwaya, Shaykh Muhammad (Muhammadh) b. al-Mukhtar b. 
Muhammad Sa‘id al-Yadali (Yadaji) al-Daymani (d. 1166/1753). His father 
al-Mukhtar had fought during the war of Shurbubba in the Zwaya cause. 
Al-Mukhtar’s wife had been taken captive with other Zwaya womenfolk who 
had been unable to escape because they had no camels. He resolved to find 
his wife and somehow rescue her: ‘I will return to my wife to bring her away, 
perchance God through her will favour me with a pious son’. He managed 
to escape with her, carrying her pick-a-back, putting her down every now and 
then to rest, until she arrived in his camp. She bore him Muhammad al-Yadali. 
He grew up to be a man of average to tall build. He was fine-featured, white- 
skinned, and he was shy and avoided looking others in the face. He possessed 
& pipe but nobody ever saw him smoke it. When still a youth he once came to 
one of his teachers whose special task was to teach him baydn (rhetoric). After 
studying two sections of it he left his teacher’s assembly and did not return. 
Then after several days his master received а composition on rhetoric, and when 


т Premier voyage de Sieur de La Courbe fait à la coste Ф Afrique en 1685, ed. P. Cultru, Paris, 
1918, 132, 133, 146. 
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he inquired which student had written the remarkable text he was told that 
Muhammad al-Yadali was its author. 

Muhammad al-Yadali revealed his genius in miracles and in literary works. 
Both are equally important in Zwaya eyes, since no scholar of the first rank 
was worthy of his vocation unless his sanctity was great enough to establish a 
cycle of miracles as well as his learning wide enough to compose a corpus of 
texts. The biographer of Muhammad al-Yadaili, al-Nabigha al-Ghallawi, in his 
book al-Najm al-thagib ft ba‘d mà li ’l-Yadali min al-manāgqib (according to the 
сору by Bid Ahmad wuld Asmuhu) supplies an ample dossier on the miraculous 
facts of the man he so admired. Some examples follow. 

* One day al-Yadali was walking with one of the people when suddenly a 
savage dog set upon them. Al-Yadali pointed his index finger at it, and it 
perished. Once he travelled mounted with some people making for Igidi from 
Akshar. The two of them left the camp leading their camel to ride away on it. 
While they were walking and chatting, lo, they had finished their journey and 
had reached Igidi and had traversed a week’s distance in that single hour.’ 

* (Al-Nabigha) said, on the authority of one of psychic powers, quoting the 
latter. “ One night I went forth to go round the Ka‘ba. I took one step in 
Igidi, then I went beyond the Ka‘ba, then I retraced my steps back to the 
Ka‘ba, and І went round it. Then I went around the mosque of Medina, then 
І came to cemetery of Baqi‘ (at Medina), and while I was going round ‘ The 
mothers of the believers’ and other tombs than theirs, I encountered one of 
God's saints who said to me, ‘ You are people of the (Mauritanian) gibla, do 
you think that you visit (the tomb) of Muhammad al-Yadali at In-Tu'ffukt 8 
when this is his tomb in the Baqi‘ ?’ In a dream I perceived a light rising up 
from the tomb of al-Yadali, and it joined the tomb of the Prophet. Then I saw 
the Prophet, the blessing and peace of God be upon him, and with him was 
al-Yadali within the (surrounding) lattice. They were laughing, and around 
them both were many scholars and saints, but not one of them was allowed 
within. I, the beholder in the vision, said to myself, ‘ Would that I knew how 
it is that al-Yadali acquired this status which no other man enjoyed’. 
I glanced towards al-Yadali, and he said, ‘ Because of my love for him in my 
life on earth and the degree to which I praised him’.”’ 

* One day he travelled, accompanied, in search of pasturage far from water 
and habitation. They were exceedingly thirsty, and were nigh unto death. 
Muhammad al-Yadali left for a while. While they were yet in dire thirst he 
brought them four goat-skins of water. They said to him, “ Where did you 
get this water 1" He said, “ So-and-so, ће Daymani, gave it to me at Fumm 
al-Daykhan in Igidi”. That spot was a distance of half a month's travel from 
where they were. Then he poured out the water and returned the goat-skins 


* According to the author, Ти’ ffukt in Zn&ga indicates ' the sun’, and the name means ‘ the 
well of the sun’. (However, for the meaning ‘sun’, Faidherbe, R. Basset, and F. Nicolas give 
forms with non-geminate f. But the last-named does give forms with geminate f meaning 
© ejarté, lumière ’, eto.) It lies at the extremity of the Igidi heartland, 
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to their owner immediately. One day he travelled towards Afar. When he had 
accomplished part of his journey, his camel had a brutal fracture, its shoulder 
bones protruded from its akin, and his riding beast and milch-camel grieved. He 
went on foot towards a settlement, but when he had walked to a certain spot 
his feet were too exhausted to go further. He returned to where his camel was 
and recited over it the following words from the Burda of al-Bisiri. “ How 
often has his hand by its touch cured him who is sick, and has unloosed knots 
from the noose of him who is slightly deranged " (v. 86) and “ If his miracles, 
in grandeur were to correspond to his worth, then his name when invoked, 
would give life again to decaying bones " (v. 47). The camel knelt, shook, and 
was cured on the spot. He saddled it, mounted it, and went on his way until 
nightfall. Then he tethered the camel. When it was morning he followed after 
it, and lo, it had cut its tether. He continued to track it, until he lost it. He 
found the noon heat oppressive so he went to a tree and sat in its shade, and 
while he was having his siesta, lo, an artisan (?) came riding upon the camel 
and made it kneel. He (al-Yadali) saddled it and went 0 his (the artisan’s) 
tomb because he was one of those who dwelt in the grave.’ 

“ One day they journeyed from morning until the late afternoon, and when 
they camped, his ink-well, which he needed in order to write, was missing. 
It had been left in the camp, and it was among those things he prized most. 
He called one of his nine daughters (his sisters were nine, and his aunts were 
nine), and she came to him, and he said to her, “ Bring my shufrud "—it was his 
jihrist—this (Znàga) word indicating the book wherein were gathered narratives 
from other books. She brought it to him, and he said to her, “ Pull it out", 
and she took it out of its cover, and he said to her, “ Shake its cover”, and 
she did so; then he said to her, " Put it in again”, and she put the book 
inside the cover. He said to her, “ Take it out ", and again she did so. He said 
to her, ‘‘ Shake its cover ". She did so, and the ink-well fell out of it, that ink- 
well which had remained in the camp they had left.’ 

* One day he said to one of his friends that he never beheld anyone without 
seeing on his forehead either wretchedness or happiness (?) (perdition or bliss ?) 
аз & yellow line, but he counselled him to keep this disclosure а secret while he 
was alive, and that he never told anyone that he was wretched or happy out of 
respeot for the Almighty and out of fear lest one be angry and the other happy.' 

‘One night he was asleep when the people suffered a year of drought. In 
his sleep he saw the renowned Sidi Ahmad Lahbib, who said to him, “ On the 
morrow call for alms in the mosque, and whatever you collect give as charity to 
& poor man riding on a camel. On account of him rain will reach you, and your 
adversity will be ended”. When he (al-Yadali) awoke in the morning he 
called for alms, and no one had done this before. He was asked the reason. 
He said, “ The alms you give to-day will be given to а poor rider, and the 
drought will depart from you on account of him if God so wills". Events 
transpired as he had foretold.’ 

‘He told how once he was absent at a great distance, and the people 
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performed the noon prayer. Everyone in the mosque prayed exoept for the 
saint al-Maqür, chief of the Bani Daymàn. He was asked the reason why, 
and he said, "I will not pray this noon prayer save in the company of 
Muhammad al-Yadali". They said, ‘‘ Muhammad is absent in the north-west, 
so how can you see him?” He said, “ He will now come, wearing his green 
darra‘a in which are two rents ". Meanwhile they heard the bellow of a camel 
ridden by Muhammad al-Yadali who was wearing his green darrü'a. He 
dismounted, then he came to al-Maqiir, putting two of his fingers in the two 
rents of his darra‘a. He shook hands with him and told him that he was aware 
of what had been said by the people and he had come to prove him to be 
truthful.’ 

* One day the idea occurred to his wife to ask herself how she could be in a 
position to see which hand of al-Yadali was the longer, since it was said that 
one hand was longer than the other. He was sitting, then he arose, made sure 
he could see no one near-by by glancing about him, and then showed both his 
hands to her, stretching them forth, and lo, one was longer than the other. 
He withdrew them, and neither exchanged words save those which were in her 
thoughts. Nasir al-Din said before the marriage of al-Yadàli's father that one 
of his hands would be longer than the other.’ 

‘ One day he came out of the mosque, and two savage dogs attacked him. 
He blew upon two of his fingers, pointed them towards the dogs, and they 
flew from the ground towards the sky and fell dead on the ground, all of a sudden. 
He said, ‘‘ By God, were it not for the fear of God I would act likewise with 
mankind ”.’ 

“Once his family were in need of clothes, and lo, a man came one night 
carrying a provision bag filled with clothes on top of a bull. He unloaded it at 
his abode, and he said to him, “ Who are you 1 ". He said, “ I don’t know”. 
He said to him, “ Where do you come from?” and he answered, “І don't 
know”. Then he and his bull vanished, and none knew who he was. Al-Yadali 
began to divide the clothes among everyone who was naked.’ 

‘ Once he was absent. His wife was of wondrous beauty. One of the young 
men was keen on visiting her at night. When it was dark, he saddled his camel 
and rode towards the Shaykh's wife. When he had gone part of the way an 
intense blackness met him, and all sides of him were enveloped in it. He made 
his camel kneel, and when he dismounted to await а respite, he was met bya 
bear, and it defecated upon him, upon his garments and upon his camel, until 
he stank far worse than a corpse. He returned fouled and polluted, and he lay 
concealed in the open desert watching the tribal camp until the next day he 
was met by a gum-collector. He said to him, “ Help me with some water ”. 
So he brought him some, and he washed himself thoroughly in it. By this he 
learnt his lesson.’ 

* One night he left the mosque making for his tent, and he spied three men 
with his wife. One of them fled in fear of the Shaykh. One of them came to 
him, grasped his back and repented to God and prayed to him for wholeness 
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and soundness in this world and the next, and this was granted to him. One of 
them stayed seated in his place out of shame towards the Shaykh. The latter 
put his hand upon his head and prayed that he should be guided aright. He 
became a saint, and henceforth he never looked at a woman other than his wife. 
As for the one who fled, disaster befell him, God knoweth best.’ 

‘There was once a man who had an ailment in his stomach, and he was at 
death’s door, having despaired of the doctors. While he was in this condition 
one day he met а alavo of Muhammad al-Yadali who came to the cattle resting- 
place near water and who leant over the camels’ drinking trough and drank 
from it. The sick man said to himself, “І will drink the remainder of this 
slave’s drinking water, perchance God will cure me by the baraka of his saint ”. 
When he had swallowed a sip of it, he was gripped by al-layya (colic or pain 
near the navel), and he went quickly into open country, and that malady left 
him on the spot. Then he became fit and lived for a long time.’ 

* There was once а woman confined to her bed with consumption, and one 
day it happened that Muhammad al-Yadali came riding to the resting-place 
for cattle near water. She said to her mother, “ Go and bring me the remainder 
of his camel’s drinking water so that I may be healed”. She brought her 
water from the drinking trough in which his camel had drunk, and she drank it. 
When she did so, she vomited forth her sickness on the spot, and she was made 
whole through the baraka of the Shaykh.’ 

‘ One day some young men took hold of him, and two who were strong 
covered his eyes. Then the rest of them took the text of Khalil. They opened 
it, and they asked him about the place they had opened. He told them, and 
they went on opening the book and asking him until they had completed the 
text of Khalil. By his psychic power he told them about the place they had 
opened. They released him, and this became proverbial so that afterwards 
they used to say, “ Is it news of al-Yadali you ask about after the night of the 
book ?”. One night Walid b. Khaluna went to ask him about а book in which 
he had seen a word. Walid took the book, sat behind the Shaykh, and opened it. 
Al-Yadali stretched his hand behind his back, turned two leaves and then put 
his finger on the word. Then he said, “ О, Walid, the word you seek is this ”’. 
Walid looked at it, and it was the very word, and he was amazed at his 
perception.’ 

* Once he had a daughter, and he started to joke with her in poetry com- 
posed about her. He said, “ О, Lord, О, majtd, make her Sa‘ida bint al-Sa‘id, 
son of al-Sa'id b. al-Sa‘id. May she possess every virtue and benefit, the sister 
of al-Mubarak al-Sa‘id, Maymina al-Hilàlhya ". Events befell as he had 
predicted, since God favoured him with a son whom he named al-Mubarak 
al-Sa‘id, and whose name was also Muhammad al-Sa ‘id.’ 

‘ Among his miracles was the fact that he saw no one afflicted in his sleep 


* The Mukhtasar of Khalil b. Ish&q b. Misa al-Jundi (d. 1374). This is the standard work of 
Мани jurisprudence (figh) in the Maghrib and the Südàn. 
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but God relieved him of his wretchedness. The Commander of the Faithful, 
Sidi ‘Abd al-Qadir, known as al-M&mi al-Kawri al-Fitawi,° said that when 
the infidels seized him in the year of the Almighty's trial of him in the attaok 
of Ibdamel (?) when they defeated his army, and they took him prisoner ; that 
one night Muhammad al-Yadali came to him and said, “ Recite this, it will be 
your talisman”, ‘Abd al-Qadir said to him, “І am an ignorant man, I cannot 
remember anything unless it is written down, so put down in writing what you 
say ". Бо he wrote it for him, and when morning came, he found it in his 
possession written down.’ 

‘Also among his miracles are his experiences while journeying to Agadir 
Dūma (Arguin). Al-Nabigha said, relating his story, that Muhammad 
al-Yadali said, “ This ode (Salātu Rabbit)“ has great virtue and baraka, and 
it in no way dishonours the baraka of the Prophet, the blessing and peace of 
God be upon him. I have observed its baraka in many localities, and this is 
one of them. Once I rode on a vessel of the Christians sailing to Agadir Dūma 
so that I might make myself acquainted with some of its marvels. We 
journeyed until nightfall, and a violent wind arose which almost broke the 
ship in pieces, and the crew were near to total loss. They sought for help in 
their dire misfortune while I was on my own at one side of the ship, and no one 
paid me attention, and none knew me nor I him. Then one of them began to 
repeat this verse, ‘ The blessing and peace of God be upon my beloved the best 
of mankind’. I arose and said to him, ‘Do you know who composed this 
verse f’, He said, ‘ A Zäwī from the people of the gibla whom I do not know’. 
I said, ‘I am he’, and I recited to him part of the ode. He went to the crew, 
and they started to ask me who I was and what was my business, and I told 
them. Then they put me in a part of the boat where I would be in peace, and 
at that moment the baraka of the Prophet, the blessing and peace of God be 
upon him, came upon me, and then the wind abated, and it was calm, praise 
be to God, and we continued to pursue our course until we came to Agadir 
Düma, and they carried me on their shoulders to the shore. Neither my body 
nor my clothes were made wet. I entered the town, and I was most hospitably 
received by its people, and I was given rare objects and gifts and laid 13 paper 


10 ‘Abd al-Q&dir al-Mimi of Füta (1728-1806) established a theocratic elective state in 
Senegal. He defeated the 'Tr&rza Moors in 1786-7, but was taken prisoner by the Damel of Kajor 
in 1796-7 while attempting to convert the Wolof to Islam. A year later he was released, but he 
was deposed in 1805. Cf. J. Spencer Trimingham, A history of Islam in West Africa, London, 
1962, 171. 

The visit of Muhammad al-Yadali presumably ocourred in 1796 or 1797, and it shows some 
relationship between the Zn&ga Zwüya and Senegalese Mujühidün, perhaps religious, perhaps 
inspired by a common desire to curb the Trürza Hassin! princes and their excesses ? Since 
Muhammad al-Yadal! died in 1753 the visit was not only a miraculous one but implies some 
influence of the deceased Zwiya saint on the mission of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-M&mi. 

11 See Appendix 1 and my Shingifi folk literature and song, Oxford, 1968, 37-9. 

13 Paper which has a ribbed surface owing to wires used in making it. 
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which I was unaware of, and all of this was due to the baraka of the one praised 
in the ode, the blessing and peace of God be upon him. The Christians showed 
me some of the wonders of Agadir Dūma, and I invited the chief of the 
Christians to embrace Islam, and he did not do во, although he nearly did, 
may God grant us faith and its perpetuity until death, and God favoured me 
in that I and my baggage were transported by a camel to my people, thereby 
easing my journey ”.’ 

Muhammad al-Yadali was a prolific writer 1° although he showed little 
interest in legal studies. He was a theologian and a historian. After prayer 
and Qur'àn study he would spend each day writing some extended composition 
or a number of short treatises or opuscules. ‘ If he required a library of books, 
other than his own (for reference), he would read (the works) in two days, then 
return them to their owner speedily. One of the pious and trustworthy has 
mentioned that when Muhammad al-Yadali began to recite the Qur’an he 
would only have to pass some grass, or a stone, or dry mud to take it in his hand 
and to testify by it. When he died, may God have mercy on him, a pious 
woman sorrowed for him, and there was true love between them in God, for 
God, by God, from God, and towards God. Then she saw in a dream that there 
was not a tree nor a stone on the face of the earth but it danced and said, 
* Muhammad al-Yadali”’, praising him the saint Muhammad Ba'id; and the 
most excellent in dancing was the Qandalis, the taydūm (baobab) in Hassaniya. 
The earth rejoiced for him, and the sorrow which she felt over him ceased 
because of that vision. Whenever folk betook themselves to their beds at night, 
he lit his candle and spent the night writing until the sun rose. He had a swift 
jade. When others rode, he saddled it, grasped its rein, and he sat beneath а 
tree and began his writing, and when they had gone a mile or so, for example, 
he would fold up his books, gather his instruments together, mount his horse 
and urge it forward to overtake them. Customary habits in copying works 
were disregarded in his case, since he would write two fascicules at the beginning 
of the day and two at its end. Without intent to boast he used to say, “ Had 
I not been a nomad, then I would have written as many works as al-Suyūțī ”.14 
And it is reported that he also said, “ How many people have attained the 
degree and goal of Nasir al-Din and kept quiet about it”, thereby meaning 
himself." 

The ideal society which Muhammad al-Yadali conceived for the Znaga 
Zwüya is described in his Shiyam al-Zawayd. He saw the future of his com- 
munity as a shining Muslim example, surrounded by the iniquitous and the 
pagan. The light of the Prophet Muhammad was reflected in his saints. The 
Zwüya should avoid hostility, strive to do good works, and establish a brother- 
hood with other social groups. Muhammad al-Yadali not only regarded this as 
the ideal life for the Tashumsha but also sincerely believed that it was the kind 


13 See Appendix т. 
14 The greatest polygraph in Islam, Jalal al-Din al-Suyitt, 1445-1505, 
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of community which the Prophet and his Companions had sought to establish 
in Arabia itself. 

‘Features of both their morality and their way of life were the elimination 
of matters of dissension and their avoidance of close contact with other people, 
seeing their virtues and being blind to their vices. Theirs was an absence of 
self-satisfaction, and they wronged no one for their own pleasure. It was other 
men, and only they, who behaved in a hostile manner towards them. They 
treated others with a gentle courtesy, showing hospitality to both humble and 
exalted alike, and they rendered unto no man evil for evil. Little was their 
covetousness of other men’s possessions and especially the doers of iniquity, 
minimizing their social contacts with outsiders as much as they could and in 
particular with (the Bani) Hassan and with those who were close to them, 
except for that one who they were persuaded was a member of their company, 
a follower in this exemplary way of theirs. Henceforth he was as one of them, 
whether he was a negro or a Sanhaji (a Znāgī tributary), and they shunned 
those who had dealings with (the Banü) Hassan. And (it was their custom) to 
honour that which was revered by the Muslims and to delight in their welfare 
and to respect the God-fearing and the learned, and to cherish the poor.’ 

Islam had many foes. There were Christians on the coast and on the 
Senegal river, but to Muhammad al-Yadali and to his pupil Walid b. Khaluna 15 
they were not the most deadly threat. Both admitted that many of God’s 
enemies were to be found in the mosque, and many of God’s saints were to be 
found in the church. The worst enemies were the ‘ godless’ Hassan, ‘ Arabs’ 
who were ‘ cutters of the road’ and who refused to accept the obligations of 
Islam, although nominally Muslims. These Banü Hassan, the Bani Maghfar 
in particular, had betrayed Islam. They were not Znaga, but the Tashumsha 
did not oppose them for any ethnic reason. Were they not themselves, in part, 
Himyarite Lamtiina and did they not claim descent from the Caliph Abū Bakr 
al-Siddiq ? The Tashumsha Zwaya had once fought desperately for their ideals. 
They had lost, since the Bani Hass&n were more expert in the art of war (they 
were better horsemen), dissension had split the Zwaya camp, and their Imam 
Nasir al-Din had been slain when the fruits of victory were within his grasp. 
The hero of the bitter war of Shurbubba was a mujāhid, not а scholar, but to 
Muhammad al-Yadali there were certain circumstances where armed defence 
of the faith could be justified. Since Nasir al-Din bore all the marks of sanctity 
and had chosen to fight, who could criticize, let alone condemn, the mysterious 
ways of the Almighty in dictating Zwaya fortunes ? Military defeat was hard 
to explain. Yet in some strange way the Zwaya had suffered defeat to deepen 
their spiritual experience. It was his duty to record for posterity the Zwüya 
epic and to portray its hero as an example for future generations of the 
Tashumsha, among whom the Bani Dayman were undisputed leaders. 

Muhammad al-Yadali regarded Nasir al-Din as а unique manifestation of 


15 See Appendix п. 
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the divine light of the Prophet Muhammad in the seventeenth century. His 
miracles and his military feats were all explicable by superhuman power. 
The point is emphasized again and again in Muhammad al-Yadali’s writings : 
‘ The pure lights in the saints are only (due) to the illumination of the Prophet- 
hood bestowed upon them. The “ real presence ” of Muhammad may be likened 
to that of the moon. The moon only sheds its light on account of the appearance 
of the light of the sun and its receiving of it. The sun shines by day, and also 
by night, due to the appearance of its light in the moon. Thus, just as the 
sun’s light continues both by night and by day, so the lights of the Messenger 
of God (the blessing and peace of God be upon him) remain in saints (who came) 
after him, because they acquired that by following him, and they have been 
illustrious in undertaking to imitate him. As it has been permitted to the 
Prophet to recount the unknown and unseen, 80 it is permitted to the saints ; 
since that which is possible as a mu‘jiza (miracle of a prophet) is also possible 
as a Катйта (miracle of в saint) ’. 


3. Nàgrk AL-DIN AND THE WAR OF SHURBUBBA 


Awbek b. Achfagha Abhand b. Ya‘qib b. Awbek (nicknamed Agdam) b. 
Ya‘qub b. Achfagha Abhand Yahya (the ancestor of the Idabhum) b. Muhund 
Amghar (the ancestor of the Bani Dayman) was во obscure in origin that many 
scholars of authority in other Mauritanian tribes were unaware of his real name 
and knew him simply as Nágir al-Din. Muhammad al-Yadali has portrayed 
his hero as light-skinned, curly-haired, short, and flat-nosed. He turned his 
toes inwards when he walked, and his countenance was lit up as though by a 
radiant light. 

Whenever he engaged in commerce or undertook a journey, those of lowly 
status in the community entrusted their wares to him, and he would fill their 
vessels from his own supplies. His wife was of noble rank, and she was very 
beautiful, but he rarely slept with her since he was an ascetic and he spent his 
nights in prayer. He fasted regularly, and he was punctilious in his religious 
observances. Certain respected scholars tested him in order to be convinced 
that he was of exceptional sanctity and merited their allegiance. His sanctity 
was observed in certain virtues and in supernatural powers. He was able to 
attract all men to him and to make them embrace his teaching whatever their 
class or whether they were ‘ Arab’, ‘ Berber’, or ' Südàni'. He spoke with 
authority in matters of faith, and he pronounced independent judgements on 
the authenticity of hadith and Qurān exegesis. He predicted signs which 
foretold the deaths of men, and he revealed many other powers of clairvoyance. 
He disclosed the whereabouts of concealed objects, and he manifested powers 
of telepathy. He described the abode of believers in the hereafter, and he 
knew the names of the dead whose bodies were preserved from decay and who 
would act as intercessors. Sometimes he ordered graves to be opened to demon- 
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strate the infallibility of his psychic powers. One such example was the grave 
of a Persian saint from Nishàpür who was buried in that district. He honoured 
the scholars, and he cared for the needy. He felt an acute pain in his hand if he 
shook hands with the disobedient or with those who were rich and uncharitable. 
Al-Khidr 1° was his constant spiritual solace and travelling companion. Nasir 
al-Din was a healer of body and mind, and he was a vessel of baraka which was 
absorbed by the laity in his washing water and in his uneaten food. ‘ Were you 
not to take my baraka’, he once said, * I would rub it on the trees and offer it 
to the beasts of the field.’ 

These proofs were important. Certain scholars disbelieved or resented them, 
but it is clear that other aspects of his life and teachings were to have far 
greater consequence in the development of his religious movement. He was a 
revivalist, an exhorter and a successor to the Caliphs. His commands were 
addressed to all men, yet peculiarly directed towards the Bani Dayman. Their 
age of hijra had now in the fulness of time become their age of spiritual and 
temporal jthad. For three years he preached repentance and reflection on the 
world to come. The prevailing Berber attitude to the role of women was 
modified ; they were confined to their tents, their voices were not to be heard. 
During this period Awbek changed his title from Sayyiduna to Imámunà, then 
to Mushi‘ al-Din and finally to Nasir al-Din. His followers tacitly acknow- 
ledged this titular succession, which perhaps represented attempts to acquire 
a definitive status for himself in his expanding Islamic umma. 

His goal was to found a community, which would transcend ancient tribal 
and ethnic divisions and which would resemble the ideal society of the early 
Caliphs.1” All the Zwaya were to be united in loyalty to their Imam, and every 
Zwāya leader swore allegiance (bay‘a) to him under an acacia tree. Yet within 
the life of the community as a whole there were to be no radical changes in class 
interdependence, in tribal alliances, or in marital relations, neither was this 
Islam incompatible with Znàga life or social connexions, or their cult of saints 
and holy places.18 

To administer his community Nasir al-Din selected his most trusted advisers 
from his relatives. His waztr was his cousin Abhum b. Ahmad, whom he called 


1¢ Al-Khadir or al-Khidr is a mythical personage who is human, angelic, mundane, and 
celestial; of. ЁТ, first ed., s.v. ‘ al-Khadir’. 

17 He is alleged to have said, ‘ We and the Companions of the Prophet on the Day of Judge- 
ment will be alike as two crows’. 

16 *'' It suffices a woman of the Banü Daymān in order to enjoy superior honour to marry a 
Daymani’’, he said.’ The teaching of Nasir al-Din had no appreciable effect on the matrilineal 
character of his society. This is apparent not only from the Kitab al-ansab of Walid b. Khaluna, 
but in an interesting detail preserved from the missing work of Muhammad al-Yadall, Ghazawit 
Shurbubba. ‘ The faqih al-Amin informed Nasir al-Din of his mother's names. The genealogista 
had written them down as dictated by the genealogist al-Fadil b. Id Muhund al-Shaqr&wi. 
Nüsir al-Din traced them back until he reached one whose name had been erased and the fagi 
al-Amin had forgotten her. When Nasir al-Din told him who she was he said, ‘‘ Awbek (Nagir 
al-Din) has correctly spoken. She indeed it is”. Then Nasir al-Din said, “ Had I so wished I 
could have traced them back to our mother Eve ”.’ 
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0002 ‘Uthman. He appointed four other 0001; Muhammad b. Habiballih 
(Qads 'I-Majlis), al-Mahi b. al-Fadil and the latter's nephew Muhammad b. 
al-Amin, and al-Mukhtar b. Abi Bakr who was the son of al-Mahi’s sister. 
Al-Mahi was the particular confident of Nasir al-Din. 

It is clear from the title of wazir and the appointment of qadts that Nasir 
al-Din wanted an administrative reorganization of his community. Muhammad 
al-Yadali observed that ‘up to that time no such person had assumed the 
position of sultan or governor in the gibla’. The concept of a supreme head 
whose word transcended that of tribal leaders was alien to it, although the 
Zwaya tribes knew that there were kings among the Wolof who from time to 
time had raided their bank of the Senegal river to take their kinsfolk captive. 
Other Zwaya writers argued that the Dar al-Islam had hitherto lacked a 
reformer (muglth) in this region, since the Sa‘dian rulers of Morocco never held 
it within their spiritual jurisdiction. In this spiritual vacuum, the Imam Nasir 
al-Din was the temporary divinely elected muslth, and his Imamate was 
established as of divine right by conquest, military power (shawka) and by 
lineage (nasab), since the Banü Dayman claimed descent from Abi Bakr 
al-Siddiq.1® Rulers of Sudanio states are cited as the source for all these titles 
applied to Nasir al-Din, but the influence of Saharan myths and popular 
legends about the Almoravids are of far greater relevance since they are 
specifically referred to in Muhammad al-Yadali’s works. Al-Murabit appears 
in Mauritanian personal names but the title of Zwaya is of similar intention 
and is specifically deemed to be such by the local authors.*° Neither does 
* Arab’ or ‘ Berber’ have particular significance for those Saharans or Znaga 
who wish to attach a tradition or a precedent to earlier religious movements 
which to them were matters of pride. There are various reasons for this. 
Foremost amongst them is the accepted view that the Lamtüna, because of 
their alleged Yemeni lineage, have as much right to ‘ Arab’ descent as, if not 
more than, the Bani Ma‘qil or any other recent intruder group. < Arab’ 
indicates ‘warrior’ or ‘freeman’, chiefs of the Banü Hassan, or almost 
any Saharan. It depends entirely on the context of the term used and the 


10 There waa no relationship between Nasir al-Din and the Sultan of Morocco (where at that 
time the ‘Alawite dynasty had yet to establish itself) comparable to that of Shaykh MA’ al-‘Aynayn 
over 200 years later. Nagir al-Din and his suocessora were given the title of Amir al-Mu’minin 
by Daym&üni authors, cf. René Basset, Mission au Sénégal, 1, Paris, 1909, 575. 

20 DAAL alwah wa dusur states ‘ Perhaps the Zwüya (Zawüyà) are named thus because they 
adopted the z4wiya set aside for learning and for worship, and they were given this name on 
account of that. Perhaps the reason why they are called Габа is because they are falabat al-‘tlm, 
and perhaps the reason why one of their number is called Миға: is the derivation of the word 
from ribat, namely murabatat al-‘adéw (i.e. being stationed on the enemy’s border). It may be а 
nisba associated with the famous Almoravid state in the Maghrib, just as Znāga is related to 
Sanh&ja. The latter are a tribe among the Berbers with whom is associated Mdm zndg, namely 
the Idaw “Тад and all who come from the Idaw ‘Ish’. 

The Maghdif (Massüfa) share the title of ‘Arab’ by honoured status, and the Idaw ‘Ish 
substantiate a similar claim. Both are Sanhaja, but neither are Zwiya. 
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intention of its user. To the Znàga Zwaya and other Western Saharan Berber 
groups, ethnic distinctions had been blurred and confused long before the 
birth of Nagir al-Din." The Znāga Zwaya felt themselves to be distinct from 
the ‘Arab’ Banü Maghfar or ‘ Berber’ warrior Anbat Града by reason of 
lineage or language, or by vocation or in their social status. Conflict was an 
issue of pasturage rights, ownership of wells, class, or religious ideology. Any 
appeal for common unity among the Zwàya would inevitably draw upon the 
heritage shared by the largest number of their particular community. The 
Lamtüna were ‘ Arabs’ according to local belief. It is the Lamtüna who 
furnished a precedent for holy war, for propagation of the faith, or its defence, 
irrespective of the creed or colour of the infidel. 

Muhammad al-Yadali in his commentary on his poem Salatu Rabbi quotes 
a report regarding Nasir al-Din which not only illustrates the beliefs of the 
local Zwaya about his person, but which refers specifically to the Lamtüna. 
Significantly this report emanated from the Lamtüna Tajakant. 

“Т was told by а man of the Awl&d Abayri of the Id Abhum, whose name 
was al-Mukhtar b. ‘Umar and who had grown up among the Tajakant and who 
was with them during the days when they fought with the ‘Arisiyin, and (this 
is what) he said, “ I rode one day, during those wars, with the saint al-Mahjüb 
al-Jakani, and we were both going towards Qasr Tugba. I said to myself, 
‘ To-day, I shall indeed pose a question to this pious scholar". So I said to him, 
* What will be the first Sign of the Hour (foretold in prophecy) ?’. He replied, 
‘A youth will go forth, and he will seek to quicken the faith (iky al-din). 
The Bani Maghfar will slay him together with his companions’. ‘He will 


11 Al-Haswa al- Baysaniya fi 'l-ansãb al-Hassaniya by Shaykh Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
b. Ahmad b. al-Hajj ‘Abd al-Wahh&b al-Nàsirt (d. c. 1256/1840) states how the Tashumgha 
‘ Berber ' Idaygub tribe and others came to be deemed as one of the tribes of the ' Arab’ Bani 
Наввап : (fol. 3) “Here concludes what I have gleaned from the passage written in the margin 
of the text of Ibn Khaldün to which I have referred. I will report what I have heard from the 
élite of the trustworthy. I heard the scholar Shaykh al-Talib ‘Abdullah b. al-Hajj Muhammad 
al-Ragig al-'Alawi make mention more than once that the fifth of the Awlàd Hassin afore- 
mentioned was named ‘Ubaydalla (in Hassiniya colloquial), and that he was the ancestor of the 
Idaygub of the Zw&ya Taghumsha of the furthest Maghrib. I also heard his (correct: Arabic) 
name ‘Ubaydull&h. I have seen written in the hand of al-HAjj Ви Bakr b. Muhammad b. Muham- 
mad b. al-Talib, friend of al-Ijummani, that he accounta his ancestors back to ‘Umar b. Haasan. 
I have heard this from others, except that I have learnt from a reliable source that Ijumman 
stem from the Iramm&t Tuareg, and that he “ arabised " Izammat into Ijumman. I said that 
Ijummén аге two tribes. Опе of them is called the Id-Kayti and the other the “ Araba”. It 
could be that the Id-Kayti are of the seed of ‘Umar b. Hassan while the others are Izammiten. 
The reverse is possible, that al-H4jj Bu Bakr is related to ‘Umar b. Hassan (and folk are to be 
trusted in their genealogies), and that the others are called the “ Arabs". This name excludes 
those who have a lineage from Izammat since they are Massūfa Sanhaja Tuareg, and they are 
not called “ Arabs ’’’. 

In this same work the author admite the mixed offspring of ‘Uthman b. Maghfar since he had 
four sons. Two of them, Muhammad and A‘li had ‘al-‘Arabiya’ (the ‘ Arab woman’) as their 
mother, while Yahy& and "Огап were sons of ‘ al-Znigiya’ (the ‘ Zn&ga (Berber) woman’), 
Mrügh bint al-Ahmar. 
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come forth from what people ?’, I asked. ‘ From the “ Arabs" who wear the 
litham.’ ‘ Where ace the “ Arabs " who wear the face-muffler ?’ He indicated 
a south-westerly direction, pointing his hand towards the place where the sun 
set. Then he mentioned a sign to me which would be visible in his teeth and 
another in his nose—namely the obliqueness of its shape. 

Then when the days of Nasir al-Din came, I journeyed to visit him with a 
party of riders from the Id/jayjba, and we came to the Zwaya camp at night. 
А man quickly came to us and said, ‘ Where із al-Mukhtar b. ‘Umar?’. That 
both surprised and worried me, since I knew not the man nor any other amongst 
the people of the camp. I was then pointed out to him, and he said, ‘ Answer 
the summons of our Imam Nasir al-Din’. So I went with that man, and I 
approached his exalted presence. A crowd prevented me from approaching him. 
I stayed there as long as God so willed it, until waiting there was burdensome 
to me and none cared about me. I returned to my companions, and I spent 
the night with them. Early the next day the messenger of Nasir al-Din came 
again and said, ‘ Where is al-Mukhtar b. ‘Umar ?’. Не was told where I was. 
He said, ‘ Answer the summons of Nasir al-Din’. So I went with him until we 
came to his exalted presence, and there were present with him a number of his 
close associates, the martyr-saint al-Mahi b. al-Fadil and his cousin Nir al-Din 
and the martyr Muhammad b. al-Shaykh al-Amin b. al-Fadil and the фай 
Uthman. At that time they were most anxious to speak with him so they left 
me for a while. Then Nasir al-Din turned to the martyr Muhammad b. al-Amin 
b. al-Fadil, and he said to him, ‘ Ask al-Mukhtar b. A‘mar (Umar) about that 
thing said to him by al-Mahjüb °’. He asked me, but at that time the episode 
about the youth which he had told me about was no longer in my mind, во 
long ago it was. I said, ‘Many matters were discussed between al-Mahjüb and 
myself, He was involved in wars, and we were concerned with matters relating 
to blood-money. I do not recall this matter which you say had been drawn to 
my attention’. They spoke together for a while, and it occurred to me that 
I appeared to have been forgotten in regard to their desire to know what the 
saint had said. Then Nasir al-Din turned to the qàd* “Отар and said to him, 
* Ask him about what al-Mabjüb said to him’. He asked me and importuned 
me. I repeated, ‘I do not recall this matter which has been drawn to my 
attention’. Nasir al-Din said, ‘ Ask him about what al-Mahjüb said to him 
before they arrived at Qasr Tugba’. I remembered the whole episode exactly, 
and I knew that he was the youth whom al-Mahjib had told me about. I looked 
for the two signs on his face which he had mentioned to me, and lo, there was 
the one in his nose. I asked myself, ‘How can I see the sign in his teeth ?’. 
He appeared to read my thoughts. He smiled, and I saw the sign in his teeth. 
I knew that he had only smiled in order to show it to me. I said to them, 
‘That matter you ask me about, I know no more about it, than you do’. 
They smiled. I said to myself, * Моша that І knew the identity of the 
* Arabs” of the face-mufler mentioned to me by al-Mahjüb'. It was as 
though my thoughts were once again disclosed to him, and he said, * Only the 
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Lamtüna pray veiled’ (or he said ‘the Murabijin’ ** [the reporter was in 
doubt]), indicating thereby that the “ Arabs" of the face-muffler were the 
Lamtüna because their insignia was the wearing of а Кат and veiling of the 
face, and the fugaha’ ruled that to be veiled was reprehensible save for those 
who wore it as their insignia. It is said that the clan of Nasir al-Din was from 
the Lamtina.”’ 

This story sheds light on the motives behind the movement of Nasir al-Din. 
It is clear that a need was felt to relate the episodes of his life to an earlier 
jihad and to give his jihād eschatological significance. A prophecy of the 
Tajakant, who pastured in the gibla as well as the Adrar and the Moroccan Sis, 
provided it. 

Despite these references, there is little to indicate that Nasir al-Din 
deliberately intended to represent his movement in any way as an historical 
Almoravid revival, nor does it appear to have begun as a * pan-Berber ’ revolt 
as is frequently suggested. It is significant that the Lamtüna are referred to as 
"Arab al-Nigab. They were veiled, yet Nasir al-Din could hardly have been 
permanently wearing a litham, if al-Mukhtàr b. ‘Umar could identify prophetic 
marks in his countenance. The Znaga-speaking Zwüya and Sanhàja of the 
south had already relaxed, if not entirely given up, this characteristic custom 
under the influence of ‘ Arab’ habits, or due to some modification in their 
cultural life. Other accounts are silent and, in general, the teachings of Nasir 
al-Din bore little resemblance to those attributed to the Almoravid ‘Abdullah 
b. Yasin. 

The forces of Nasir al-Din first attacked the negroes across the Senegal river. 
Fiita (Toro) was conquered by the hand of al-Nahawi b. Agd ‘Abdullah (of the 
Tdayjba), and Nasir al-Din made him governor over it. Juluf (Jolof, Senegal) 
was conquered by al-Fadil b. Abū Ya‘dil al-Idachfagha. He made Sarango, 
a pious man of theirs, governor. Isanghin (Kajór) was conquered, and Anjay 
Salla was appointed governor. Shamama (Walo) was conquered by al-Fadil b. 
Muhammad al-Kawri. He was aided by units of the Idaw al-Hajj and 60 men 
from the Tūjfat, a village in the south-west Trarza founded by the Tajakant. 
Nagir al-Din personally entrusted him with the task, and there is a brief 
reported account of this expedition by Ahmad b. al-Amin.?? 


зз The doubt of the reporter is unfortunate since the Lamtüna were not the only Murdbijan, 
nor were the latter all Mulatfhihamün. Since Mulaththamün, as a title, lacked the honour and 
religious sanctity of the former, and as the дт is a key feature of the story, the oontext 
suggests that Nügir al-Din said Lamtüna, if indeed there is any authenticity in this story 
whatsoever. 

23 “We journeyed with him (ie. al-F&dil b. Muhammad al-Kawri) after the noon prayer. 
We sent (word) to the village of Tüjfat (Üjfat), and they reinforced us with 60 men. We spent 
the night at a river in Sbamàáma known as Abükh. A man from the people of the king called 
Burigrig (the Brak of Walo, в region south of Rosso) came to his master and informed him that 
he had seen а ‘‘ Moorish ” army. That same hour he sent to one of his noblemen who bordered 
on the power of the “ Moors’’, and he came to him with eight horsemen. He told him the story 
reported to him by the other man regarding the (Zw&ya) camp and that men of it had been 
conveyed over the river (Senegal). (The nobleman) said to him, “ The man has lied, I know him 
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The Zwüya desired the appointment of a notable of Gannar (the Senegal 
river region near to Rosso) as governor. The local population were not in 
favour since he came from a group who were kinsmen of theirs. Instead, they 
preferred a man whom they deemed to be the most just, Anti Sarr. Nasir 
al-Din disapproved of the choice. He warned the фай "Uthmàn that this man 
would act treacherously. Islamic observances were revived on the south bank 
of the Senegal river, and penalties for infringement were imposed. 

The reason for this Senegal jthad is nowhere explicitly stated by Muhammad 
al-Yadali except that a number of women and children who had been carried 
off by the ‘negroes’ were liberated, and that there was a need to check raids 
made by Wolof princes into the Mauritanian interior. Nagir al-Din may have 
turned his attention south to the fertile river areas because to the north and 
to the east certain Hassani groups, the Zwaya Kunta, and the ‘Arisiyin, 
presented greater military or political obstacles to expansion. The homage 
sworn to him and also, no doubt, his initial successes, had rallied the bulk of 
the non-negro population of the gibla to his cause, and the Banü Maghfar seem 
to have been prepared to recognize his spiritual authority. Wolof states such 
as Kajór had been influenced by Mauritanian Islam as early as the fifteenth 
century.^ Nasir al-Din may also have wished to control the gum entrepôts of 
the Idaw al-Hajj, his allies, west of Rosso. About this time, in 1638, French 
seamen employed by the Compagnie de Marchands de Rouen et de Dieppe 
installed themselves in the island of Bocos (Babagueye) although their base 
was to be transferred to Saint Louis in 1659. Nagir al-Din was interested in 
the growth of commerce as well as the expansion of the faith. For example, he 
did not oppose the smoking of local tobacco. This view was commonly held 
by Zwaya scholastics and saints. Commercial interests always played a part in 
moulding their theology and their local tribal policy. It is likely that religious 
zeal in this movement, as in many others was tempered by secular factors. 
The control exercised by the Banü Maghfar of Portendick was not the least 
important among them. 


to be a coward ". Then he returned to his people. On the morrow we advanced towards (the 
king). He observed our movements, and he said, “ How plentiful the game in Shamüma ів 
to-day ". Al-Najib b. ‘Abdullah was with the drum on a camel, guiding the army by it and 
standing behind Nasir al-Din. When (the king's) men showed themselves to us with intent to 
fight, he (the king) fled on his horse. Al-Najib cried out to the cavalry, and they knew that it 
was the king they had seen fleeing. The cavalry pursued him, overtook him, and slew him.’ 

24 In Walo Nasir al-Din is regarded as the suzerain of the ‘ pretender’ Teedyek whom he 
helped to the throne. Cadamosto described the innermost court of the king of Budomel (Kajór) 
and noted that ‘ very few men are bold enough to penetrate thither, save Christians, who are 
allowed to go about freely when they are present, and also the Azanaghi priests, that is, those 
who are learned in the law—for more liberty 18 bestowed upon these two classes than upon his 
own negro subjects. ... Through the great familiarity which Budomel showed me, I was per- 
mitted to enter the mosque where they pray, arriving towards evening, and having called those 
of his Azanaghi, or Arabs, who are constantly on duty in the mosque—we would call them 
priests (they are those who are learned in the law of Muhammad), he entered with some of his 
chief lords into a certain place’ (G. R. Crone (tr.), Cadamosto (Works issued by the Hakluyt 
Society. Second Ser., LXIX), London, 1937, 39, 40). 
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Nasir al-Din next introduced the levy of the zakat. He sent Sidi ’l-Hasan 
b. al-Qadi (al-‘Alawi) as his agent to collect it in herds. The chief of the 
Taghidbit Lamtüna tribe prevented him from taking the total claimed, but 
local tradition maintains, that it was a tributary of this tribe, Bubba by name, 
who was the cause of the dispute since he it was who persuaded the chief of the 
Tashidbit to seek the military help of Haddi b. Ahmad b. Daman, prince of the 
Вапӣ Maghfar of the Trarza. Haddi ordered a party of 'Azzüna, a Hassani 
group, who were noted for their raids, to pillage the herds collected by Sidi 
"l-Hasan. Beforehand he sought a fatwa declaring that it was lawful for him 
to do so. The fatwä was furnished by one of the Zwaya, Talib b. al-Hajj 
‘Abdullah al-Balhasani. It declared that there was no recognized Caliph to 
whom allegianoe had been sworn, and that since Nàsir al-Din was not that 
Caliph, he had no right to demand zakāt. This was not the first split among the 
Zwüya but it had serious consequences since this scholar kept most of his tribe 
out of the conflict which followed. 

Sidi 'I-Hasan proposed that the Zwaya should retaliate against the Banü 
Maghfar since the latter had resorted to arms. But most of the Zwaya were 
cautious. They first sent two leaders, Achfagha 'l-Amin and Muhammad b. 
Baba Ahmad, to verify the circumstances and to meet the Bani Maghfar. 
Their action was wise in view of the standing of the family of Baba Ahmad 
among the Awlàd Daman. They returned, bringing word that the Banü 
Maghfar no longer regarded agreements with Nasir al-Din as binding, and that 
they would pay no compensation, nor would they make peace. Further 
hostilities followed. 

A Zwaya council decided that military action was justified, but again there 
was & number of abstentions. The tribes which rallied to Nasir al-Din 25 
included the Tashumsha, the Midlish, the Tandagha, the Idayjba (Al Jayjba/ 
Tjayjba), the Idaghzaynbu (Al Zaynab) and the Bartil and members of the 
Tkumlilan, the Intàba, the Idayllak, the Anjamira, the Itmaddak, and the 
Lamtüna who dwelt with the Idayjba. In the Adrar, Talib b. Muhammad b. 
al-A‘magh al-‘Alawi of Shingiti advised the local Zwāya not to become involved. 
However, in the south 30 emigrant Idaw ‘Ali joined the forces of Nasir al-Din, 
and half of them were killed in battle. Even among the Tashumsha there were 
certain scholars who took no active part. They included al-Fadil b. Baba 
Ahmad and Bàrekallàh b. B& Zayd who supplied the Zwaya troops but who 
argued that a neutral status might serve Zwaya interests best, if circumstances 
were unfavourable, or if there were to be further negotiations. There was a 


28 A proportion of these tribes claimed to be Sanhaje. The Tandagha of south-west Mauritania 
are among the most ancient Znàga-speakers. They were settled to the north until the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Tradition ascribes to their pride of nobility among the Lamtüna, and 
one is tempted to suggest tentatively an identification with the eponym Wrintq (Wr, perhaps 
the Berber War ‘without’; t> d, eg. Lamta > Awlmidden ; q2-gh1). The Idayjba were 
centred in Адап. Their name in Znàga indicates ‘ воп of the calm one ', and they are kinsmen 
of the Tajakint. 
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body of respected Zwaya opinion which was in favour of the re-establishment 
of mutual respect and obligation between Zwàya and Banfi Maghfar as had 
characterized the policy of certain of the predecessors of Haddi. They acknow- 
ledged Nasir al-Din as a religious leader, and they hesitated in branding the 
Banü Maghfer as kuffür, an extreme view held by some of Nasir al-Din's 
supporters.** 

The Zwaya forces were raised on a voluntary basis. Muhammad al-Yadali 
reported that Nasir al-Din initially had 12,000 men, including units of cavalry, 
at his command.®” They were divided into two armies. The first, which 
operated in western districts, was commanded by the gad: “Uthman. It saw no 
active service. The second army, which marched eastwards, was known as the 
expedition (or battle) of Intüjt. The raid was a success despite minor Zwaya 
losses, and booty was taken. Only two members of the Banü Dayman partici- 
pated. Nasir al-Din denied them a share of this booty. A puritan disregard for 
material possessions was demanded from his kinsmen. 

The second engagement occurred at Jiwa. The Вапй Мараг raided 
Zwaya herds and killed two men of the Idaw Jan (Midlish) Nagir al-Din 
pursued them with his cavalry, and they recovered their herds. Thirty-three 
of the ‘Azziina were killed. The third engagement, Tirtillas, was the key 
battle in the war. Nasir al-Din was slain.2* This name in Znaga is Tirtichas 
* bones are hidden’ and a large cemetery was in its vicinity. The battle inspired 
a number of stories which related that Nasir al-Din, while seated on his horse, 
predicted his own death there, although the Banü Maghfar would be defeated. 
After losing 100 dead, the enemy was pursued by al-Fadil b. al-Kawri. Among 


28 The point is argued by Muhammad al-Yadali in different parts of his biography. He 
supports the view that a jihad against ‘ Arabs” who are 'outters of the route’ is of greater 
merit than a jihdd against the Christians. 

87 The figure of 12,000 corresponds to a force of men, called in Mauritania a lemhalla. This 
name is specifically applied to the army of Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar al-Lamtüni when he pursued his 
jthad in the Sahara and the Sid&n. 

1? One Zwiya source has compared the life and death of Nagir al-Din with that of his near- 
contemporary Sidi Muhammad al-‘Ayy&shi of Salā in Morocco. Both were alike ‘as one crow 
to another’. This comparison is interesting. It indicates that local Zwāya did not equate the 
life of their hero with that of murabifiin, but with that of a Moroccan mujdhid who lived at the 
end of the Sa‘dian empire. Both men had certain aims and circumstances іп common. Al-‘Ayyaghi 
began as a Baholar, but later became a mujüAid against the Christians at Azemmur. He was 
recognized as ruler of Salā and ite vicinity where he received the support of many Moroccan 
‘ulama’ in his wish to assume command of the holy war since his ' fighting of the enemy was 
not dependent on the existence of the Sultan (who was opposed to him) when a jama‘a of Muslims 
could take his place’. Al-‘Ayyaghi rallied both Arabs and Berbers, and allegiance was sworn to 
him, although several of the Arab tribes broke their allegiance. Al-'Ayyü&shI had great success 
against the Christians et Larache and elsewhere and against Arab and Berber betrayers, in 
particular the Могівсов who treacherously aided the Christians. Certain ‘ulamd’ ruled in fatwds 
that it was lawful for him to fight them because of their infidelity to Islam. The Moriscos were 
scattered, and the Zwāya Dill interceded for them, but they were rebuffed by al-‘Ayy&sh!, who 
fought them and their Berber allies on his return from Tangier. Al-'Ayy&ghi was defeated in 
battle and fled to tribal nomads who treacherously slew him on 19 Muharram 1051/Tuesday, 
80 April 1641 at ‘Ayn al-Qasab. His head was carried to Sala, of. Muhammad al-Saghir b. al-H&jj 
Muhammad al-Wafrini, Nuzhat al-hddi, lithographed edition, Fez, 1307/1889-90, 225-32. 
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the Zwāya dead were several of Nasir al-Din’s close companions.?? The battle 
of Khawwara followed shortly after, but nothing is known of its circumstances. 

The cause of Nasir al-Din was so linked to his person that it had no chance 
of success after his death. Religious idealism was increasingly identified with 
family disputes, Zwāya bigotry, or hatred of the Bani Maghfar, and power 
struggles occurred among the leaders. As the ‘ war’ of Shurbubba continued, 
ite motives became confused, and the fact that the martyr had no son made it 
even harder to choose his successor. 

Achfagha 'l-Amin b. Sidi 'l-Fadil (Fal), the second Imam, was in a strong 
military position following Tirtillas. The Banü Maghfar, who had retired to 
the north, came to terms with him on the pretext that his ancestors were not 
Lamtüna. The new Imam lacked the fanatical conviction of his predecessor, 
despite the fact that he was a noted scholar, respected by Zwaya and Banü 
Maghfar alike. He was inclined to make peace, and prospects of a détente 
between the parties to the dispute appeared to be promising. However, the 
bulk of the Zwaya were opposed to it. They turned to the ga@dt ‘Uthman who 
replaced him. The Zwaya particularly resented the fact that their Imam and 
his brother had married daughters of a Banü Maghfar prince.?! They were the 
first to act in this way, thereby breaking в, Zwaya rule, although at a later date 
other Zwaya did the same. 

The third Imam, the qad? ‘Uthman, Abhum b. Ahmad, revived a militant 
policy. Despite his frequent absence due to scholastic preoccupations, he sent 
a force of 800 men to raid the Banü Maghfar at Tilimmas, and 400 camels of 
the Awlad ‘Ayid were seized. The levy of zakat was reintroduced, implying 
that his predecessor had made some concessions in this respect, and an 
expedition sent to collect it was led by Sidi 'l-Hasan al-‘Alawi. A trap was laid 
by some of the Awlad Rizg and by the Awlad Khalifa, led by their chief 
Awdika b. Bü Ayyüb. It was part of a concerted plan of revolt, aided by 
Burigrig, the Wolof chief of Shamama, and the chiefs of the Rghiwat and Baran. 
Awdika b. Bü Ayyüb sent Sidi Ahmad al-Taqariti and al-Fadil al-Bāfūrī as 
emissaries to the Banü Maghfar, with the proposal that they should raid the 
zakat expedition when the main body of Zwāya troops were scattered or 
unprepared. The proposal was accepted, and the forces against the Zwaya 
were combined. The Banü Maghfar, led by Haddi himself, were supported. by 
the Awlad Khalifa, the Awlàd Ghaylan, and elements of the negro population of 
Shamàma who were eager to shake off the Zwaya yoke. Sidi 'l-Hasan al-‘Alawi 


2° Al-Faqih b. al-Amin was asked whether the Zwáya dead should be washed and prayed 
over. The 924: ‘Abdullah al-Shingit! revealed in a fatwa that they should not be washed and 
prayed over. Al-Fadil b. Biba Ahmad said, ‘ Treat them as martyrs as they pronounced them- 
selves to be’. It is reported that a light shone from the tombs of the Zwăya deceased when 
they were buried. 

зе His scholastic attainments were compared favourably to those of Nür al-Din, Abu 'l-Hasan 
‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Ujhürt, Maliki jurist of Cairo (d. 1656) who seems to have enjoyed great respect 
in Mauritania and Morocco at this time. 

21 He married Fatima bint ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Daman. 
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and his men were surrounded, and most of them slain. The battle was known 
as ‘Ulayb al-Ghazaya ' the little dune of the gadis’. 

The Zwàya& had cavalry commanded by al-Fadil b. al-Kawri among the 
Tdaw Fal. Upon hearing the news of the attack he raided the Awlad Khalifa, 
the Báfür, and the Rghiwat, and slew many of them. That day was the battle 
of al-Saki. The 9202 ‘Uthman was told of the death of Sidi 'l-ITasan al-‘Alawi 
and his companions, and he raided Shamama which he found prepared to meet 
him. At Injinü the Zwaya force was defeated, and the gadt ‘Uthman was killed 
by the troops of Anti §arr in a battle in which it is said the negroes used magic 
in order to bewitch the Zwaya.*? 

Most of the Zwaya swore allegiance to Nir al-Din, al-Mubarak b. Habibullah 
b. al-Fadil b. Muhammad b. Daymàn, but the army and certain loyal Awlad 
Rizg gave their allegiance to his cousin al-Fadil b. al-Kawri. The latter was 
pressed by his brother Ibrahim to renounce the Imamate. Some reports even 
suggest that he joined the Bani Maghfar with some of his people.?3 There were 
more grave dissensions amongst the Zwüya. Most of the Idaw Jan of the 
Midlish withdrew, and so did the scholars al-Fadil b. Baba Ahmad and 
Barekallah b. Ва Zayd who had never really favoured Zwüya militancy. 
At al-‘Arsh a Zwüya force of 400 men was surrounded by cavalry of the Bani 
Maghfar, but they managed to escape. A more important combat occurred at 
Tin Yijmára 54 where the Zwāya were weakened by the withdrawal of the 
Awlad Rizg. They were surrounded by the Banü Maghfar, and the fourth Imam, 
Nar al-Din, was killed together with many of his supporters. 

The fifth Imam, Munir al-Din, the brother of Nasir al-Din, with 100 cavalry 
and other of his followers found refuge in Senegal or among the Idayjba, while 
the deposed second Imam, Achfagha ’l-Amin b. Sidi ’l-Fadil, sought help from 
the Banü Maghfar to feed and shelter the Zwaya women and children whose 
husbands and fathers had been killed or had crossed the Senegal river. When 
he arrived among the Idayjba, Munir al-Din discovered that they had sworn 
allegiance to al-Nahawi b. Agd ‘Abdullah Idayjbi. After discussion, authority 
was restored to Munir al-Din, and with the help of the Idayjba he won a number 
of victories. However, one day he remained behind in the Zwaya camp with 
al-Nahawi and a small force. Al-Mukhtàr b. Agd ‘Abdullah had departed with 
the bulk of the Zwaya on an expedition. In his absence a certain ‘Ali al-Bü 
‘Ali, a relative of the Banü Maghfar on his mother’s side, rode to the Bant 
Maghfar and told them that only a token force remained in the camp. The 


21 Nüsir al-Din had prophesied that the gādř "Uthm&n was one of a group of his companions 
who on the Day of Judgement would complain of the heat from Hell, so great would be their 
labours as intercessors for sinners. 

зз Although possible, this act does not appear to have impaired the sanotity of al-Fadil b. 
al-Kawri. Two trees unknown to Mauritania grew on his grave at Tin Yadir. Visitors to his 
tomb used to acquire baraka from their leaves, but after dissension had broken out among his 
descendants, the leaves withered and both trees dried up. 

34 This name is also rendered as Tin-jummaran. 
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Banü Maghfar surprised it, and in the engagement at Bü Kalla, Munir al-Din 
and al-Nahawi were killed. 

The sixth Imam, al-Mukhtar Agd ‘Abdullah, surpassed his predecessors in 
his successes against the Banü Maghfar and the negroes of Shamāma. He 
killed over 100 of the chiefs of the Bani Maghfar, and he took booty in horses, 
camels, slaves, and other costly possessions. But at Amadir the Zwaye were 
surrounded. After a day-long defence they were forced to flee under cover of 
darkness, many of them badly wounded. They disagreed about whether the 
horsemen should flee southwards, leaving those who were on foot to take refuge 
in the ‘mountains and the valleys’. Amijan, the brother of al-Mukhtar Agd 
‘Abdullah, reminded him that his predecessors had preferred martyrdom to 
flight. The Zwaya force remained to face its opponents on the following day, 
Tin Yifdad, the final battle of the war. 

The enemy attacked at dawn, and the Zwaya were almost annihilated. 
The Im&m was thrown from his horse and broke his neck. His foes cut off his 
head and carried it back in triumph.?* The Banti Maghfar proceeded to attack 
the main Zw&ya camp, and they carried the women and children into captivity. 
The Zwaya remnant banded together and escaped. They crossed the Senegal 
river, joined the Zwaya troops already there, and pursued a jshdd against 
unbelieving negroes. The Zwaya who remained north of the river split up into 
small groups. According to their spokesmen they had lost the war against the 
Banü Марг, because they had an inadequate knowledge and experience of 
military tactics, and because they had failed to take sufficient advantage of 
their first victories. 

Shurbubba reputedly lasted 30 years.2* In a poem of Shaykh al-Qadi 

3 Muhammad al-Yadali records a miracle which involved the Im&m's head. The Bani 
Maghfar intended to place his head beneath a pot on the fire but whenever they brought 1 near 
to the fire it flew a great distance away from it. Miraoles of this kind occur elsewhere in the 
region. The head of Sidi ’I-‘Ayyaghi, for example, was heard and observed reciting the Qur’in 
at night. It was returned to its place, and many people repented (Nuzhat al-hadi, 232). 

** Mauritanian scholars who have studied the life of Nagir al-Din suspect that this 30-year 
chronology is arbitrary or of esoteric significance. The war itself was very short and localized, 
the religious movement may have lasted a generation. The date of the death of Nasir al-Din ів 
possibly nearer to 1674 than 1650, particularly in view of the seventeenth-cantury account of 
Louis Chambonneau entitled ‘ L’histoire du Toubenan ’, edited by Carson I. A. Ritchie in Bull. 
de VIFAN, Sér. B, xxx, 1, 1968, 338-53. 

News of these events were reported as far east as the Hawg since the Walata Chronicle records 
that a battle between the Banü Мараг and the Zw&ya, referred to as waq'at Ashrübiba, took 
place in 1084/1674. The Chroniole corroborates evidence of the brevity of the war. 

The movement of Toubenan (Arabic tawba ‘repentance’, Wolof #ubfan) in all likelihood 
denotes the consequences of the jihad, the Imāmate, and the reforms of the partisans of Nasir 
al-Din and his succesors. The first Bourguli (Wolof barkeli ‘ blessing ’ ?)—‘ Le Grand Maistre 
des Prières’ (Imam 1), killed by Haddi (himself not of the Toubenan) may well have been 
Nüsir al-Din, and his brother Mahomet Dine, one of his successors, the fifth Imam, Muntr al-Din. 
The latter’s predecessor, Hiatmankaly, killed in 1674, was almost certainly the third Imam, the 
фай "Отар. 

In his description of the Toubenan movement Chambonneau portrays it as puritanical, 
opposed to superstition, unlawful polygamy, and musical entertainment. It was aimed at 
converting the negro ‘ proletariat’ and encouraging them to depose their impious rulers. The 
hostility of the Toubenan to Europeans led to в virtual jihdd entailing armed conflicts between 
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Muhammadh b. Muhund Baba it is recorded that it began in the year Shanah 
(1055/1645) and ended in the year Shafah (1085/1675). This epic, recorded in 
the writings of Muhammad al-Yadali, is a mixture of tribal chronicles, miracu- 
lous feats, and Sanhàj& myth. Was Nasir al-Din simply a local mujahtd or 
murabi{, or was he a figure of regional importance, like the Imam al-‘Ayyashi 
in Morocco ? What is the real explanation for the sudden change from Zwaya 
pacifism to war against Muslim negroes, and then against the ' Arab’ Banü 
Maghfar There is no record of a specific mystic order or its revival which 
might have been the cause, nor did Nagir al-Din survive in the memories of 
his followers either through descendants, or as the author of scholastic works, 
or as the founder of a religious fraternity. He remained a military leader, like 
Abt Bakr b. ‘Umar. 

The life of the southern Znàga Zwaya at the end of the war differed little 
from the life they had lived before it began. While it lasted many of them 
were indifferent, they changed sides or they pursued their calling in the service 
of friend and foe alike. Battles were fought without a cause or without a date 
known to Muhammad al-Yadali. It is as though the biographer saw the 
perennial, inherited sanctity and presence of the Prophet Muhammad himself 
as the raison d'être of his hero. Is the Imamate of Nasir al-Din, then, largely 
a myth or a creation of Muhammad al-Yadali himself? Myth alone, even if 
superficially shaped by Almoravid tales, cannot explain the original intention 
of the Im&mate, the motive for the Senegal j#had, or the religious idealism which 
permeated the Zwaya movement right up to its final defeat and the dispersion 
of the last of its adherents. 

As a religious leader Nasir al-Din was unsuccessful if his life is superficially 
compared with that of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti, his predecessor by over a 
century. The latter also asserted Lamtiina familial ties, but he used the 
strength of the Bani Ma'qil and the weakness of the remnants of the Lamtüna 
to his own advantage, by entering into an alliance with the former and by 
keeping aloof from the conflict when the latter were defeated. He was blessed 
with offspring who were instrumental in propagating the tenets of the Qadiriya 
order in large areas of the Sahara and the Südàn. He thus ensured that the 
Kunta enjoyed an honoured status among people of widely differing ethnic 
groups. In this respect the pacific policies of certain of the southern Zw&ya 
who acted as religious advisers to the Awlad Daman and the Brākna prior to 
the movement of Nasir al-Din were closer to Kunta policy. 

The life of Nasir al-Din, however, had a dramatic and fundamental effect 
on the development of Islam in much of Mauritania. Idealized by Muhammad 
al-Yadali, his life was held up as an example not only in the gibla but also 
French and Zwiya (of. pp. 291, 301, and 302), and commercial interests may well have been at 
stake. No mention is made of these in the Arabic accounts, nor of the ' cultural revolution’ in 
Senegal, comprehensively described by Chambonneau. To describe Shurbubba as а ‘ Berber’ 
revolt against an ‘ Arab’ yoke is wholly misleading. It was a religious movement and a religious 


war. Ethnic factors admittedly played their part, but these may well have been exaggerated by 
later biographers and tribal historians. 
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among the Ahl Barekallah (Bārikalla) in the Tiris, and he was lauded by their 
most famous poets. The gibla, on the very doorstep of Senegal, became а major 
Zways centre, exerting an influence far across the river. In time it became the 
spiritual heart of Mauritania. The mission of Shaykh Sidya, the founding of his 
zaurya at Bütilimit, and the honour enjoyed by the Zwaya among the Trarza— 
all these stem from the religious zeal of Nasir al-Din and the influence of the 
personality of his biographer. The memory of Nasir al-Din was to provide an 
ideology for the national conception of the Islamic republic of Mauritania. 
It is hardly surprising that his life and movement, unconnected with Morocco 
unlike that of Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn, should have a significance for Mauritanian 
national sentiment, and that the main facts of his life should appear prominently 
in the history textbooks now used in Mauritanian schools. Thus the Zwaya 
hero of Muhammad al-Yadali has become a national hero. His Znaga back- 
ground, his j&hàd, and war with the ‘ Arabs’ are now regarded objectively as 
part of an historical process. Mauritanian nationalism is seen to be fore- 
shadowed in his shortlived wmma which embraced all races and which sought 
to build up a new community in the coastal sahil where some believed centuries 
earlier the Almoravid ‘Abdullah b. Yasin had established his prophetic 721.3? 


APPENDIX I 

The major works of Muhammad al-Yadali (excluding poems in praise of his 
contemporaries) are as follows. 

al-Siyarg ft ansab khayr al-ward. This work in one volume on the genealogy 
of the Prophet and the Islamic Arabs has been versified by al-Badawi al- 
Midlishi. Part of this urjüza із quoted by Ahmad b. al-Amin al-Shingiti in 
al-Wasit, Cairo, 1958, 351, as by Ahmed al-Badawi al-Majlisi. Here it is 
referred to as an original composition entitled ‘Amid al-nasab, and the name 
of Muhammad al-Yadali receives no mention. Without а copy of the Styara’ 
it is impossible to say how indebted the poem is to the work of Muhammad 
al-Yadali. The claim that it is a versification is made in the Daymani text 
Dhat alwah wa dusur. Tribal pride may have exaggerated an inspiration into 
в versification. 

A muqaddima on the subject of tawhid, title unknown. 


37 Some recent writers have tended to discount the image of the ribaj, either as a place of 
meditation or ав а stronghold of ascetics, in shaping the beliefs of Saharan Muslims. P. F. de 
Moraes Farias in his survey ‘The Almoravids ', Bull. de VIF AN, Sér. B, xxix, 3-4, 1907, 847, 
asserts that ‘For the Mauritenians Abi Bakr and his army are the Almoravid Movement... . 
For them the Almoravids were not a movement that started in the south but a religious body 
coming from the north’. Myth or fact, whether on Tidra island or in riparian Shamama or elge- 
where, Zwaya scholara undoubtedly regard the archetype of their class to be in some way 
connected with the physical retreats of Uggig b. Zalwi and ‘Abdullah b. Yasin, even if the 
latter may be portrayed in the guise of al-Khadir, who manifesta himself in God'a greatest saints 
in every age, and who is assoolated with springs and with the sea, where he perennially dwells 
on an island or on в green carpet. The person of al-Khadir may be of significance in linking the 
imagery of the eleventh-century murabij and the Zawi of a later age. Al-Khadir, the spiritual 
guide, was the inspiration of Nagir al-Din and also of the myth of the life and personality of the 
ShAtiri youth of Shingit!. Their century was typified by spiritual leaders of a similar type. 
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A commentary on the above entitled Кеа fara td al-fawa'sd. This work in 
one volume has been abridged by Muhammad Fal al-Sa‘idi. 

Khatimat al-tagawwuf. Many in Mauritania regard this work as the most 
authoritative on the subject. | 

A commentary on the above. It has been versified by Shaykh Ahmad 
Bamba in his Masaltk al-jAnàn. 

Mawrid al-zam' ат fi 'l-mahdhüf min al-Qur'án, and its abridgement. 

A composition in fiqh based on the MukAtasar of Khalil. 

A grammar of the Arabic language, title unknown. 

А commentary on the beautiful names of God and their religious use, title 
unknown. 

А work on the character of the Prophet, title unknown. 

A collect for those who died at Badr, title unknown. 

À prayer to be said upon completing the reading of the Qur'àn. 

A commentary on the letters of the Prophet to the kings calling on them 
to embrace Islam. 

An eight-page pamphlet on the difference between the jam‘ and ism al-jam', 
the ism al-jins and the ‘alam al-jins, and the nakira. 

A nūnīya in praise of the Qur’an. 

A legal ruling stating that at the time of the marriage contract a woman 
stipulates that there should be no existing wife and no subsequent wife. Then 
she is disobedient to her husband. This disobedience does not compel the 
husband to marry (again) and if he does marry (в second wife) then the wife 
can act on her stipulation. 

A treatise in defence of the Hassani-pronounced jim. 

Ghazawat Shurbubba, Futthat Nasir al-Din qabla Shurbubba, and Amr al-wals 
Nasir al-Din, historical texts in poetry and prose which describe the jthad of 
Nasir al-Din in the mid-seventeenth century. 

Shiyam al-Zatwdyd, a version of the text of which is published in Ismaël 
Hamet (ed. and tr.), Chroniques de la Mauritanie sénégalaise, Paris, 1911, 51-71, 
Arabic text, 219-42, French text. 

The ode Salatu Rabbs and its commentary in which are incorporated large 
extracts from Amr al-walt Nasir al-Din. There is evidence from Mauritanian 
texts that a sister poem to Salaiu Rabbi exists although no copy has as yet 
been found ; cf. al-Wastt, 223-6. 

A work about al-Fagha, the camel-mark of the Al al-Fagha Minabna. 

al-Dhahab al-tbriz fs tafsir ‘ala 'l-Qur'ün. al-‘aziz. This work is in four 
volumes. One part was incomplete at the time of the author’s death. According 
to al-Nabigha al-Ghallawi, reported in his al-Najm al-thagib, when Muhammad 
al-Yadali died about 1000 works were found. One part of the Dhahab al-4briz 
was incomplete. He had not allowed it to be copied. The situation was further 
complicated by the fact that the copyists were in doubt about two parts, one 
of which they knew to be uncorrected and unrevised. According to some 
Manritanians certain scholars have been able to spot the uncorrected and 
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incomplete section, but copies of the text are very rare. A portion of this work 
reputedly in Muhammad al-Yadali’s own hand survives in tho Trarza near 
Nouakchott. 

al-Nastha al-Shumshawiya. A short sermon to the Bani Dayman. 


APPENDIX II 

Walid al-Mustafa b. Khaluna al-Daymani (d. 1797) was the most famous 
pupil of Muhammad al-Yadali. His works have a special significance for the 
Zn&ga communities of the gibla. He is usually described as a historian, and 
compared with his master his list of works is short. They are, however, of 
equal interest and give a clear picture of the ideas and beliefs of eighteenth- 
century Mauritanian Berber society. His Znàga works are summarized in а 
short passage from Dhat alwàáh wa dusur (plate т). 

The two Znāga odes by Walid b. Khaluna are unique. They show that he 
was able to express religious concepts and Süfi ideas in Znaga and Classical 
Arabic without significant concessions to Hassaniya save in rhyme and prosody. 
The subject-matter of the opening of al-Mazrüfa, for example, a poem of some 
150 verses, is typical of the devout feelings expressed throughout. It would, 
however, be premature to furnish а translation from the available Znaga texts. 
They are being edited by my colleague Dr. J. F. G. Bynon. The following 
Arabic commentaries on the first 10 verses provide interpretations by Zwaya 
scholars, bilingual in Arabic and Znága. 

(а) The version by Mukhtar wuld Hamidun : 


ТӨ” А cell әш! o^ ut cb 

gil 4..4) ga ЄЗ? ^ oor sll 

cals Sols c (05-01) 9 (малаа) “el oe) А1 CID Cote 
Lee SBA ail ye oil (cally JB бу Lol 

de US o^ le (dll 45у SL sh dis ast 

ие. lll ge Gb! OLJI АШЫЙ ОШ L shel 

Шш uM uem, clink ols Ba Ql 

(6598 Ж үсе е үл cyl) DD das LU chads TL 
(SHE) lds ELI Шз J Geol de pall db 

ALY ы А) candy МЫЛ мыз» SLL reads 


(b) The version by Muhammad ‘Ali al-Daymani, a descendant of Walid b. 
Khaluna, in Ábbvayr al-Tawras (Trarza) : 


Sly stor эл gill CE o. UT ob 
^c IS or «82-0 ilb W 08 ory cll 


о 0 ч 0 C ы € m н 


A 
e 
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Ue ab ОСА ге gi Lee ab ЈА ре gil 

bole Bl АЗЫ! dead) OL 

7 Gib be p qii ch 

ele & spel ul Gu Les д) UII Vath, 

(ane dem) dam oil ул oll ДИ) ally QU LLL ghee 
(Ф) 5,53 ela ae Tas SI calli... ДУ Gaol 

ЧЫЎ abe las de (els alll 

BIE eua, SLL eye ce ies OGS Le eed de pall ib 
JUI ds ($) ол d ЈЫН ee ALENI + casey Lest JLH yey 


Al-Makztiz, the second poem, contains 238 verses. It employs Arabic to a 
greater extent, and its theme covers a wider range of subjects. After an 
entreaty similar to that in al-Mazriéfa, Walid b. Khaluna discusses the doctrines 
of God’s unity and of praise of the Prophet. He then turns to man’s short- 
comings, and he declares God to be the bestower of benefits, more particularly 
the faculty of understanding books and religious studies. After various requests, 
he prays that he may die in the true faith. This in turn prompts him to discuss 
death itself, burial, and the Day of Resurrection. The intercession of the 
Prophet is sought, then the holy months are invoked, the divine revelation to 
man, and the Süras of the Qur'àn. After a description of Paradise the poem 
concludes with another lengthy praising of the Prophet and of bis family. 
Among the most interesting features of this poem is a list of Arabic texts and 
authors which the poet incorporates in his central verses. A comprehensive 
description of works known or studied by the Znaga-speaking Zwaya in the 
eighteenth century, if not earlier, is thus provided. 

One other surviving Znàga poem is attributed to Walid b. Khaluna. It isa 
gaf (ababab) followed by a [аа (ceo dedcd)—very rare in Zn&ga— 
and a second gaf (e fef). The contents include a request for salt, butter, and 
tobacco, but the opening gdf is regarded as a prophecy of the Christian occupa- 
tion of Mauritania. 


25 6.5, д P хз °М Meca {сд | [уе 
Э 207 Su s DO S a ЫА 
еза KS г ш dà Cosi uds С Oa 


Freely translated the poem says, ' À time will come when the pupil will write 
but act without profit, and the people of Ashaktub (Idawjay) will camp at 
Inhukara. The people will lead an ascetic life in the dune country when the 
Christians come to the land’. 
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Both didactic poems, al-Mazriifa and al-Makzüz, reject the concept of 

tajsim, usually translated as ‘anthropomorphiam’. The term is of wide and 
often loose signification as Professor A. 8. Tritton has shown, in his Muslim 
theology, London, 1947, 104, 105. Fehmi Jadaane in his L'snfluence du 
stoicisme sur la pensée musulmane, Beirut, 1968, 160, 161 distinguishes tashbih 
from tajsim, and points out that the mujassima were not all © anthropomorphists’ 
while the mushabbiha were invariably so. Ibn Tümart repeatedly accused the 
Almoravids of tajsim, and in this North African context it is tempting to 
deteot some connexion. It is also of interest that the Kunta Shaykhs devoted 
attention to this question in teaching Islam among the Tuareg and the 
Sudanese. Shaykh Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti (d. 1826) in his biography of his 
father Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar al-Kunti (d. 1811), Kstab al-fara’sf wa 'l-tala'sd, 
wrote : 
‘I heard that а man from the Kel Anukandar (Tuareg) was a saint and 
(possessed) psychic power. So I made a point of visiting him, and when I 
alighted among the tribe where he was I found him engaged in a discussion 
about ideas of a kind alien to human nature. While he was addressing the 
people, he seid, “ I rode my horse, and it carried me aloft. It passed through 
the heavens, and, lo, there was the Lord Almighty, sitting upon His throne, 
and І sat by His side ". Then he told me what He had said. I said, “ You say 
nothing which Shaykh (Sidi al-Mukhtar) has said ". Then I exclaimed, “ May 
God disapprove of you and your belief! Were it not for the fact that our 
parties of riders had departed, we would have gone out from among you, lest 
the calamity which will afflict you will befall us likewise. You, in this discourse 
of yours, and in what you have claimed, have combined four kinds of unbelief. 
You have claimed to have passed through the heavens in your body and with 
your horse. This is unbelief. You have attributed corporeality (to God), and 
tajsim is shirk, and to Him who is mighty and glorious you have associated 
both aspect and location. This also is sherk. You have presented yourself 
before God Almighty, thereby, in loftiest status. This too is shirk. АП the 
same, these (people) believe that you are а saint despite your paganism ”. 
* Depart from us—may God not bring you back ", he said. 

When I returned to Shaykh (Sidi al-Mukhtàr al-Kunti) and told him what 
I had heard from the man, he said, '* Most of the common people you see are 
Muslims in name only ”’.’ 


A MANUSCRIPT BIOGRAPHY OF THE SUDANESE MAHDI 
By Ham SHAKED 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Recent surveys of historical writing on the modern history of the Nilotic 
Sudan show the rather late appearance of critical historical studies which draw 
on contemporary Arabic source materials. Only in the last decade or so has the 
abundant contemporary Mahdist documentation been desoribed, partly 
classified, and utilized by scholars. So far, few of these documents have been 
reproduced and, although some attempts to prepare critical editions of texts 
have been made, they remain unpublished.* 

The number of known Mahdist source materials which can be described as 
contemporary historical writings, in the sense of a conscious endeavour to 
collect historical details from various sources, arrange and preserve them in 
writing, is very small indeed.? The purpose of this article is to discuss the 
history and contents and, to some extent, to give an indication of the importance 
of one of these manuscript documents: Kitab sa'üdat al-mustahdi bi-swrat 
al-Imam al-Mahdi ‘ The book of the bliss of him who seeks guidance by the life 
of the Imam the Mahdi’, by Ismà'il b. ‘Abd al-Qadir.‘ 


9. IsmA‘t B. ‘ABD AL-QADIR, A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
The namo and writings of Isma‘il have been noted briefly in several printed 
works, all of which except one 5 seem to be based, in varying degrees of accuracy, 
on a short passage in R. C. (von) Slatin, Fire and sword $n the Sudan,° and on 
references in Na'üm Shuqayr, Ta'rikh al-Sadan al-qadim wa ’lhadith wa- 
jughrafiyyatuhu." A third source of information which, apparently, has not 
hitherto been fully utilized, is a manuscript memorandum dated 25 June 1895, 


1 See R. L. Hill, ‘ Historical writing on the Sudan since 1820’, in B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (ed.), 
Historians of the Middle East, London, 1902, 357-66 ; G. N. Sanderson, * The modern Sudan, 
1820-1956: the present position of historical studies’, JAH, тү, 3, 1903, 485-01; В. О. 
Collins, ‘ Egypt and the Sudan’, їп R. W. Winks (ed.), The historiography of the British Empire- 
Commonwealth, Durham, North Carolina, 1966, 279-95. 

з Bee, o.g., Р. M. Holt, ‘ The Mahdist archives and related documents’, Archives, v, 28, 1962, 
р. 196, n. 8, p. 197, n. 10, p. 200. The only critical publication of a Mahdist document ів 
G. Sverdrup, Jr., ‘ A letter from the Mahdi Muhammad [sic] Ahmad to General C. G. Gordon’, 
JAOS, xxxi, 1911, 368-88. 

2 of. P. M. Holt, in a seminar on Islamic influences on the literary cultures of Africa, Centre of 
African Studies, SOAS, 16 January 1969, referring to pre-Mahdist historical writing. 

4 This work is referred to subsequently as the Sira or the MS, and its author as Ism&'il. 

5 See Ronald Wingate, ‘Two African battles—1. Sheikan: 4th and 5th November, 1883 °, 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, orx, 633, 1964, 66-62 ; ‘Two African battles—rr. 
The battle of Galabat: 8th-llth March, 1889’, JRUSI, отх, 634, 1964, 149-54. 

* London, 1896, 515-16. The version in the German ed., Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1896, 474, 
is apparently a summary of the English passage. Isma‘ll and his works are not mentioned in the 
* General report on the Egyptian Sudan, March 1896, compiled [by Wingate] from statements 
made by Slatin Pasha’. Seo below, р. 531, n. 30. 

7 Cairo, n.d. [1903], in particular тп, 559-60. 
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prepared and signed by Na'üm Shuqayr (then) of the Sudan Section, Intelligence 
Department, Egyptian Army.® This ‘ Memorandum ' accompanied two Arabic 
manuscripts with an English translation, and was submitted to Major (later 
General Sir) F. R. Wingate, at that time Director of Military Intelligence, 
Egyptian Army. Though brief in scope, the ‘Memorandum’ is the most 
detailed account known of I&mà^5l's career and works. At present, it is difficult 
to assess with certainty the credibility of these three sources with regard to 
their information on Isma‘Il. Since it is also impossible to establish whether or 
not they are mutually interdependent, one cannot corroborate the details in 
one source from those of the two others. This problem is complicated further 
by the extreme scarcity of clear autobiographical references by Ізша in his 
known works. Consequently, the following biographical note presents a picture 
which is partly composed from the accounts of Shuqayr and Slatin and, other- 
wise, is based on my own deductions and assumptions. 

Isma‘Tl b. ‘Abd al-Qàdir? was probably born in Kordofan. The precise 
date of his birth is not known but it can be roughly computed from several 
known details as either the late 1820’s or the 1830’s. Important for a proper 
understanding of Isma‘ll’s career and works is his relation to the family of 
Ism&'il, known as al-Wali (the ‘ saint’) al-Kurdufani.° 

Ismail al-Wal (1793-1863) was a descendant of a fakt from Dongola, Bishara 
al-Gharbawi, who flourished in the seventeenth century, under the Fünj. In 
1842 Теша al-Wali formed an autonomous sub-jariga of the Khatmiyya, the 
Isma‘iliyya of Kordofan. His elder son, Muhammad al-Makki (d. 1906), 
succeeded him as head of the fariga and the succession continued within this 
branch of the family. The other branch, that of Ismail al-Wali’s younger son, 
Ahmad al-Azhari (c. 1810-82), has played a leading role in Sudanese (orthodox) 
religious life and politics. 

Isma ‘Tl b. ‘Abd al-Qadir, a maternal grandson of Ismà'il al-Wali," was thus 
a member of a well-established family of repute in Kordofan. The attitudes of 
his two maternal uncles to the Mahdia merit a close investigation. Even before 

* Contains six folios. Now at School of Oriental Studies, University of Durham: Sudan 
Archive, Box 260/12. Listed in the author catalogue (card-mdex) as: Shuqayr, Na'üm Bey, 
Memorandum to Director of Military Intelligence оп Іза“ ‘Abd al-Q&dir and his Biography of 
the Mahdi. I am indebted to Mr. I. J. C. Foster, Keeper of Oriental Books, University Library, 
Durham, and his staff, who provided photographic copies of this ‘ Memorandum’ and of the Sira. 

* This form has been chosen in conformity with the МВ, рр. 1, 2. Shuqayr, T'a'rikh, тп, 529, 
adds the nisba al-Kurdufani to his name. Other forms are: Ismail Abd El Kader (‘ Memoran- 
dum ’, fol. 1); Ismail Wad Abdel Kader, and Abdel Kader (Slatin, Fire and sword, 515); ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Ism'Il (see below, p. 532, n. 35). f . 

1? Bee R. L. Hill, А biographical dictionary of the Sudan, second ed., London, 1967 (hereafter 
BD), 188, s.v. ' Тата“ ‘Abd Allahi al-Wali’. Shuqayr (‘ Memorandum ' and Ta'rikh) is the only 
source of information concerning Iem&'il b. ‘Abd al-Qadir’s descent. In his known works Iam&'il 
refers neither to his descent nor to his km. The family of Isma‘il al-Wali is briefly discussed in 
P. M. Holt, Holy families and Islam in the Sudan (Princeton Near East Papers, No. 4), 1907 
(hereafter Holy families), 9—10. 

11 I have not found any information concerning Ismé‘il’s father. Trimingham, Islam in the 


Sudan (1949), repr. London, 1965 (hereafter Islam), 167, says that he was the son of 
Ismá'il al-Walt. 
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TABLE I 
The ancestry and family of Ismà&'1l b. ‘Abd al-Q&dir !* 
Bishüra al-Gharbü&wi 


| 
x 
| 
1 (3 generations) 
х 
| 
‘Abdullah 
| 
Ismá'll al- Wall 
| 
iino quu ош 
Muhammad al-Makki (daughter) Ahmad al-Azhari P 
Таша“ b. 
x ‘Abd al-Qadir Isma‘Tl al-Azhari 
TOS Mirghani . Тата“ al-Azhari 
Isma‘il al Maki 


the Mahdi’s public manifestation, Muhammad al-Makki was one of his ardent 
supporters, and on the eve of the Mahdi’s first attack on El Obeid he deserted to 
his camp in Kaba (late 1882). In the course of the Mahdia he became one of the 
most influential members of the so-called abkar al-Mahds and supported the 
Khalifa 'Abdullahi.? [впав other maternal uncle, Ahmad al-Azhart, had 
an altogether different career. About 1830-40 he went to Cairo where he first 
studied, and then taught, at al-Azhar. When Muhammad Ahmad made his 
public manifestation, Ahmad al-Azhari, who had previously returned to 
Kordofan, supported the government and wrote a treatise (risala) in refutation 
of the Mahdi.4 In 1882, while on his way to take up an appointment as qadt 
and mufti of the western Egyptian Sudan, he was killed in a battle near Вата.18 

Ismi'ls early life appears to have been conducted under the aegis of 
Ahmad al-Azhari. Together they went to Cairo where Isma‘il was educated, in 
his uncle’s саге, at al-Azhar.!* Years later Shuqayr remarked that Isma‘il ‘ was 


12 Based on information in Holt, Holy families ; Hill, BD; Shuqayr, Ta'rikh, m; J. 8. 
Trimingham, Islam, 235-6 ; and H. A. MaoMiohael, 4 history of the Arabs in ihe Sudan (1922), 
Tepr., London, 1967 (hereafter Arabs), п, 61-80 (a genealogical work, Khuldsat al-igtibds ft-'ttigal 
nasabind bi ‘l-Sayyid al-‘Abbas, compiled by Ahmad al-Azhari). The original draft of this 
genealogy was completed in 1263/1847, and in 1270/1854 it was produced in На final form, 
Tam&‘il b. ‘Abd al-Qàdir is not mentioned in this work, but other living relatives of ite author are 
also not mentioned by name. For this work see also Y. F. Hasan, The Arabs and the Sudan, 
Edinburgh, 1967, 206—7. I have checked only one of the extant MSS, copied 26 Rabi‘ I 1331/4 
March 1913. 

13 P, M. Holt, The Mahdist state in the Sudan, 1881-1898, Oxford, 1958 (hereafter Mahdist 
state), 64, 117, 120-1. 

14 For the text of this treatise (completed on 6 July 1882) see Shugayr, T'a'rikh, тп, 383-91. 

15 Hill, BD, 84, and also Egypt in the Sudan, 1820—1881, London, 1959, 165, states, erroneously, 
that Ahmad died in the battle of Aba (August 1881). 

16 Accounts of the length of their stay in Cairo refer to 16, 12, and 8 years. See respectively 
Shuqayr, ‘Memorandum ’, fol. 2; MacMichael, Arabs, п, 61; Shuqayr, Ta'rikh, тп, 559, 
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noted for his genious [sic] and acquired a high education in the Arabic litera- 
ture. He is well known here in Cairo and the Olama of El Azhar Mosque hold a 
high opinion of him '." Having completed his course of studies, Isma‘il re- 
turned, according to Shuqayr, to El Obeid and served there as muft until the 
rise of the Mahdi and his arrival in Kordofan.!? 

In the next phase of Isma‘il’s career he is found in the Mahdi’s camp. 
Together with the majority of the inhabitants of El Obeid he deserted, according 
to Shuqayr, to the Mahdi in Kaba, a few days before the first (and abortive) 
Mahdist attack on El ОЪеіа 19 I have not found any indication of the causes 
which led Іза to a decision to join the Mahdi.” His subsequent career is 
even less clear. In the ‘ Memorandum ', Shuqayr says that Ізтай was present 
at the battle of Shaykan,*! then accompanied the Mahdi to Khartoum and after 
its fall settled in Omdurman. ‘ In the Mahdi’s time Sheikh Ismail is not known 
to have done anything to distinguish him [sic] ....'?* According to Slatin, 
however, Іта“ wrote, in the life of the Mahdi, an account of his early victories. 
He gained the Mahdi's favour and was ordered by him ©“ to continue to chronicle 
the... events as they happened '.9 So far І have not uncovered any additional 
independent information which would definitely establish which of these two 
versions is the more accurate.*4 In keeping with their different points of depar- 
ture, Shuqayr and Slatin describe Isma‘il’s career, subsequent to the accession 
of the Khalifa, in terms which are mutually incompatible. Slatin says that after 
the Mahdi’s death, the Khalifa installed Isma‘i as ‘state chronicler’ and 
ordered ‘ the continuance of the work ’.25 Shuqayr, on the other hand, says that 
after the death of the Mahdi, Isma‘il attempted ' to distinguish himself and 


17 Shugayr, ‘Memorandum ’, fol. 2. Shugqayr’s very high opinion of Ism&'il should be taken 
with a grain of salt. He may have been keen on praising both the author and his works (which he 
places ‘in the same rank as Ibn El Athir, Ibn Khaldun, Abu El Fida and El Makrizi °), since he 
had acquired the MSS with much effort and paid for them ‘a good reward ' (* Memorandum ', 
fol. 5). Itis noteworthy that Shuqayr’s praise of Isma'il, unreservedly expressed in the ‘ Memoran- 
dum ’, was condensed in J'a’rikh, rrr, 559, into three words. Slatin, Fire and sword, 515, describes 
Јеша rather laconically as one who ‘ had been well educated in Cairo’. The style of the MS 
attests to the good education Таша“ had had. 

18 * Memorandum ’, fol. 2. Shuqayr states that, in El Obeid, Ismá'Il ‘ acquired a high fame 
for his knowledge and genious [sic]’. This statement was omitted in Ta’rikh. 

19 ‘Memorandum ', fol. 2; Ta'rikh, тп, 659. This is corroborated indirectly by IsmA‘tl’s 
statements in the MB, 2, 65, 177. The so-called Friday Battle took place on 8 September 1882. 

20 The desertion of the inhabitants of El Obeid is described in the MS (167-70) in a completely 
detached manner. Ав has already been noted, Muhammad al-Makki was one of the deserters 
from El Obeid, but there is no evidence that this had any bearing on IsmA'il's own decision. Like 
all the other relatives of Iam&^il, Muhammad а1-МаККЇ is not mentioned in Jsm&'il's known works. 

*1 5 November 1883. This is corroborated indirectly by the MS, 22. 

за “Memorandum ’, fol. 2. 

% Fire and sword, 515. This version was closely followed by Dietrich, EI, flrst ed., s.v. 
* Muhammad Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah’. 

м Ismā'il’s own statement (MS, 2-3) that the Khalifa had ‘ ordered me to compile’ (i! 121 

| Ol) the Mahdi's sira does not exclude the possibility that he had been engaged in writing the 

ra while the Mahdi was still alive. 

35 Fire and sword, 515. 
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rise up from the needy and obscure state ’ and commenced writing a draft of the 
Sira. He read it to the Khalifa, who was ‘ very pleased ', and then completed 
the work.? 

One point clearly emerges both from Shugagyr's and Slatin's accounts : the 
writings of Isma‘il must have played a decisive role in determining his position 
in the Mahdist state. On 2 Rabi‘ I 1306/6 November 1888,7 the Stra was 
completed, to be followed soon by its sequel : al- Tiráz al-manqush bi-bushra дай 
Yuhannà malik al-Hubüsh ‘ The embroidery variegated with the good news of 
the slaying of John, King of the Abyssinians’. This work, completed on 
6 Shawwal 1306/5 June 1889,28 treats mainly of the wars between the Khalifa 
and the Abyssinians, which culminated in the battle of al-Qallabat (9 March 
1889). Shuqayr says that by these efforts Ismail earned a good position among 
the gadis of the Khalifa’s court : ‘ Thus Sheikh Ismail got into high favour with 
the Khalifa and for some time he had an influence over him .. .'.?? 

The next known event in the life of Isma‘] is his loss of the Khalifa’s 
favour. There are three versions of the causes for this change of fortune. In the 
* Memorandum ’, Shuqayr attributes it to-Isma‘Il’s expression of his disgust with 
the Khalifa, which led to his immediate banishment (in 1893). Slatin, without 
dating the decisive event, ascribes Isma‘il’s downfall to his boastfulness ; the 
Khalifa, hearing that Іва had drawn a parallel between his own relationship 
with the Khalifa and that of Ismá'il al-Mufattish with the Khedive Тата“, 
was enraged and banished Ismá'1l9 In Ta'rikh, Shugayr explains Ismá'il's 


26 ‘Memorandum’, fols. 2-3; Ta'rikh, m, 559. An approbation by Ismā'il is appended 
(рр. 263—4) to al-Hasan b. Ba'd al-‘Abbadi, ... Kitab al-risala al-musammah al-anwar al-saniyya 
al-mabiya li-galàm al-munkirin ‘ala 'l-hadra al-mahdiyya, [Omdurman], 5 Dhu 'l-Qa'da 1305 
[14 July 1888]. 

3! See below, p. 534, n. 44. 

зв School of Oriental Studies, University of Durham: Sudan Archive, Hand-list of Arabic 
manuscripts and lithographs with accessions since 1963, third draft, [Durham], 1966, item 175. 
The colophon of the unique oxemplar which is at present at the Sudan Archive, reads (p. 183) : 
“Completed by its copier and owner Muhammad Ahmad Hashim in the forenoon of the day of 
* Aghür&' [10 Muharram] 1308 [26 August 1890] ’. See also Holt, ' Mahdist archives ’, 196. For the 
English translation of Tirdz, by Shugayr, see Durham Hand-list, item 176. 

зо ‘Memorandum ?, fols. 3-4. Ism&'il was also noted then by Shuqayr as one of the Khalifa's 
© greatest Olamas’ and ‘the most learned man in the Sudan’ (‘Memorandum ', fol. 1). In 
T'a'rikh, тп, 580, he does not repeat the information about Isma‘il’s appointment ав qaqi. Slatin, 
Fire and sword, 515, describes Ismé‘il as * a certain Kadi’. An edict of a council of notables dated 
23 Sha‘bin 1309/23 February 1892 (see Cambridge University Library, MS Or. 234, reproduced. 
in Holt, ‘ Mahdist archives ’, facing p. 193), bears the seal of an Tsmi‘tl ‘Abd al-Qadir. The same 
name is also listed on the sentence of imprisonment passed on the khalifa Muhammad Sharif by a 
special court on 2 March 1892 (see Shuqayr, Ta'rikh, пт, 552-3; Holt, Mahdist state, 183). The 
Qüdi al-Islam, Ahmad ‘АП, appears first on both documents. 

зо Fire and sword, 515-16. This version (but, significantly, without the other details about 
Ismá'il which are in Fire and sword) is also given in Slatin’s ‘Meine Erlebnisse im Soudan’, 
Mittheilungen der k. k. Geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien, XxxIx, 1896, 52 (the paper was read 
on 22 October 1895, before Slatin's book was published). Ismāʻil Pasha Sadiq, known as al- 
mufattish ‘the inspector’, served as the Khedive Ism&‘Il’s Minister of Finance. Shugayr, 
* Memorandum ’, fol. 4, mentions this comparison 1n a different context, as proof of the author’s 
high position with the Khalifa апа without any connexion with Ism&'il's downfall, 
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downfall by the envy of Ahmad ‘Ali, the Оа al-Islam, who sent three confidants 
to the Khalifa to malign Isma‘il. Each of them witnessed to a different slander. 
The first slander is identical with Shuqayr's version in the * Memorandum ^, the 
second with Slatin’s explanation, the third is an allegation that the Stra was 
full of hidden blemishes which proved Isma‘il’s disrespect towards, and denial 
of, the Mahdia.*! Even if all these versions contain grains of truth, they seem to 
have been based on rumours which reflect the fate of Татай] rather than explain 
the real causes of his downfall. In particular, it is unlikely that Isma‘il attained 
& position high and influential enough to arouse tho jealousy and fear of Ahmad 
‘Ali. A clue to the change of Isma‘il’s fortune may perhaps be found in the 
Khalifa’s order, made simultaneously with the banishment of Ismail, to gather 
and destroy all the copies of his works, despite their high praise for the Khalifa. 
Changes from the zenith to the nadir did occur in the course of the Khalifa’s rule, 
and one of the victims of such a change was Ahmad ‘Ali himself (May 1894).33 
Several other prominent persons fell foul of the Khalifa and it may be assumed, 
though with reservations, that the Khalifa wanted to eradicate the only 
contemporary chronicle which stressed the role of other eminent men in the 
development of the Mahdia.™ If this assumption is correct, both the deporta- 
tion of Ismail to the outer fringes of the Mahdist state and the destruction of 
his writings become understandable. An account of the final fate of Isma‘i is 
furnished by Shuqayr. Ismail was banished to al-Rajjaf, on the upper reaches 
of the Babr al-Jabal, on board a steamer with Muhammad Khalid Zuqal.35 
When Shugayr wrote his ‘Memorandum’, Isma‘il was still believed to be 
alive?* In Ta'rikh, Shuqayr describes his death, in the beginning of 1897, as 


3 Ta'rikh, тп, 560. Intelligence Report, Egypt (hereafter IRE), 14, May 1893, 2, reads: 
* Khalifa Sherif and the Emirs Zogal and Hassan Khalifa are still in prison, and the late acting 
Kadi of Omdurman, Ismail Wad Abdel Kader (formerly Mufti of Kordofan) has also been 
imprisoned ’. 

22 Ahmad ‘Alt is the only informant whose name Isama‘il took care to mention in the Sira (207, 
381) and in 7512, He is also mentioned, not unfavourably, on two other occasions (Sira, 134, 
392; see also T'raz, 104, 120). This suggests some kind of a relationship between Таша! and 
Ahmad ‘Al. 

2 Seo Holt, Mahdist state, 190-1. 

H According to Holt, Mahdist state, passim, the following persons fell out of the Khalifa's 
favour prior or close to the banishment of Iam&'Il and the destruction of his works (those whose 
names are preceded by an asterisk are mentioned, almost always favourably, in the MS): 
*"Mahmüd ‘Abd al-Qadir, *Mukammad al-Khayr, *Muhammad Khalid Zugal, Tyis Umm 
Birayr, Ahmad Sulayman, Yüsuf Ibr&him, *‘Abd al-Rahmün w. al-Nujiimi, Ibrahim Ahmad 
‘Adlan, Muhammad Sharif, *al-ZAki Тата! (in Tiraz), "Ahmad ‘Ali, *al-Husayn Ibrahim w. 
al-Zahra’. 

35 Ta'rikh, ш, 560. Muhammad Khalid Zugal was sent as an exile with the expedition of 
‘Arabi Dafa‘allah, the Khalifa’s relative, who left Omdurman on 12 August 1883 with two 
steamers and 300 men, the majority of whom were political prisoners. See Holt, Mahdist state, 
200; R. O. Collins, The southern Sudan, 1883-1898, a struggle for control, New Haven, 1962, 111- 
‘Arabi reported to the Khalifa on 12 Jumad& II 1311/21 December 1893 that ‘Abd al-Qadir 
ашё (sic) was held prisoner pending receipt of instructions (MAHDIA 1/32, 17/1, 58/11 ; 
Central Records Office, Khartoum). 

34 * Memorandum ’, fol. 6. 
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follows : ‘It is said that a hyena snatched him while he was lying on his bed, 
unable to move owing to his being famished ’.®” 


3. Тни MS, ITS SOUROES AND CONTENTS 


(a) Description, composition, and acqutstiion 

The MS is now at the School of Oriental Studies, University of Durham : 
Sudan Archive, Box 99/6.% The title-page contains the full name of the work 
and its author. There is по colophon.? The MS comprises 406 pp., in a red 
leather case. The text seems to have been copied by two scribes: A, pp. 1-280, 
305-8, 369-405 ; and B, pp. 281-304, 309-68. Both are іп naskAi script, but the 
handwriting of B is smaller, finer, and more compact than that of A. The number 
of lines ranges between 15 (pp. 277-9) and 24 (p. 384), the average number of 
lines in A being 17-18 and in B 19-20. Even pages bear (mostly one, sometimes 
two or three) catch-words at the outside of the tail-margin. The text is marked 
in many places (by Shuqayr ?). There are some deletions and, mainly in В, 
some marginal additions. Several words, mostly personal and place-names, are 
vocalized. The forms and spelling of names and words are not always consistent 
and there are some orthographic peculiarities. 

As has already been noted, the precise date or period of the commencement 
of the composition of the Stra is not clear. It is obvious, however, that an 
enterprise of this kind and size must have required rather a long time. In the 
‘Memorandum ’, Shuqayr refers to the author's ‘ three years work’ while in 
Ta'rikh he mentions ‘about ten months ’.4 The term ‘now’ (al-dn) occurs 
several times in the text, but only in one case is it significant with regard to the 
date of composition, and it designates the period between 7 October 1887 and 
29 January 1889.4* The date of completion is mentioned in the MS twice: (1) 
at the end of a gasida on the dome of the Mahdi's tomb, where the numerical 
value of the letters in the last hemistich is [the year] 1306/1888 *; (2) in the 
text, where Isma‘il refers to the date of completion as Wednesday, 2 Rabi' I 
1306, the day on which the building of the dome of the Mahdi’s tomb 


эт ру, 560. See also Sudan Intelligence Report (hereafter SIR), 60, 25.5-31.12.1898, 12, 106, 
108. In November 1967, I heard privately that relatives of Isma‘il in the Sudan deny this story. 
Al-Rajjif was taken by a Belgian expedition on 17 February 1897. The Belgians released a 
number of political prisoners who were there, among them Muhammad КЪА Zugal. Bee Collins, 
Southern Sudan, 166-72; Holt, Mahdtst state, 220. 

за Sea SOS, Durham : Sudan Archive, Hand-list, item 173. For the English tranalation and the 
detailed hist of contents and dates, made by Shugayr (Box 247/4), see Hand-list, item 174. The 
English translation has all the deficiencies mentioned in Holt's introduction to Е. R. Wingate 
Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan, second ed., London, 1968, ix. 

зә The colophon of T'irdz may also belong to the Sira. 

40 The oatoh-words at the end of pp. 148, 208 are not repeated at the beginning of the pages 
following them, and form an integral part of the sentences. 

41 ‘Memorandum ’, fol. 5; Ta'rikh, тп, 560. 

41 MS, 327, 362. The context is Hamdan Abū 'Anja's expedition against the Ethiopians. “Abi 
‘Anja was dispatohed by the Khalifa on 7 October 1887 and died on 29 January 1889. 

:43 М8, 405. 
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commenced.** According to Shuqayr's information, which is corroborated by 
some indications in the 5274,45 the present recension of the Stra was preceded by 
a draft which, Shuqayr says, had been read to, and approved by, the Khalifa. 
Shuqayr mentions that the Khalifa ordered ‘ many copies to be made . . . on the 
topography [stc for * by lithography "] and to be distributed ’.4* When, in 1893, 
Ismail was banished and the Khalifa ordered all the copies of his works to be 
destroyed, one copy of the Sira and of the Ttrdz was secretly retained, for 
reference, by the Khalifa’s scribe, Muhammad Ahmad Hashim.‘? Shuqayr had 
heard of the existence of these MSS and, after many endeavours, they were 
brought to him, in April 1895, from the Sudan by an agent called ‘ Es Sheikh 
Ahmed Ката. From Shuqayr's references in the ‘Memorandum’ it is not 
clear whether the MS which is now at Durham is the original or a copy made by 
Shuqayr's order. 

(b) Sources 

Ismāʻ“l mentions different sources for the information contained in the Sira. 
Technically, these can be classified under several headings. 

(1) Explicit references to the author as & witness, once to the fall of shells 
from El Obeid on al-Janzara, during the Mahdi's siege“; once to a miracle 
performed by the Mahdi 5°; and once (only !) to a saying of the Mahdi.®! 

(2) Informants. Both Slatin and Shuqayr mention orders by the Mahdi and 
the Khalifa, respectively, to furnish Іза“ with information. Іза“ himself 
certainly made efforts to obtain information about certain points.9? Except for 
Ahmad ‘Ali, named in the Stra as an informant, all other informants remain 
anonymous, and are referred to as reliable (al-thiga, 21-001, etc.) ретвопв.55 
Sixteen such references are made at the beginning, in the course, or at the end, 
of accounts of battles or expeditions. 


“ 2 Rab‘ I 1306 corresponds to 6 November 1888, but this date fell on a Tuesday. Shugayr, 
Ta'rikh, 10, 559, and ‘Memorandum ’, fol. 3, dates the completion of the Sira as 3 Rabi‘ I 1306 
and 7 November 1888, respectively. For the disorepancy of one day between the hijriyya dates 
in the Sudan and in Egypt, see Holt, Mahdist state, vi; Shuqayr, Ta’rikh, тп, 358. 

“5 * Memorandum ’, fol. 3; MS, 79, 164—5, 188. 

** ' Memorandum ’, fol. 3; Ta'rikh, пт, 560. Slatin, Fire and sword, 516, mentions ‘ several 
copies’. Ismi‘Il’s works are not in the ‘ List of books printed in the lithographic taken press [sic] 
from Khartoum ’, SIR, 60, 63. 

© SBhuqayr, ‘Memorandum’, fol. 4; Ta'rikh, тп, 560. See also Slatin, Fire and sword, 516. 
Cf. colophon of Tiraz and Hill, BD, 23, s.v. ‘Abi ’l-Qāsim Ahmad H&shim’. 

45 A relative of ‘Abdullah Sa'd Farah, а Ја‘ notable and then amir of al-Matamma. See Hill, 
BD, 7, s.v. ‘ ‘Abd Allah Sa&'d'; Holt, Mahdist state, 213-14. On ‘Sheikh Ahmed Mohamed 
Kawai’, see IRE, 27, June 1894, 1-2, and Na'üm Shuqayr to Wingate, 8 July 1895, SOS, 
Durham: Sudan Archive, Box 261. 


49 MS, 177. 50 MS, 22. 51 MS, 93. 
52 Slatin, Fire and sword, 515; Shugayr, ‘Memorandum ’, fols. 2-3, of. Ta’rikh, тп, 559. 
53 e.g. MS, 191. 54 See above, p. 532, n. 32. 


55 Ont of a total of 67 references, 51 are made to informants who are said to have furnished 
Ismé‘fl with details about the Mahdi. It із noteworthy that the author's references to informants 
about the Mahdi are more frequent before p. 171 (where the account of the Friday Battle begins) 
than in the subsequent parte of the narrative. Taken with the author's own testimony as a witness, 
these may indirectly corroborate Shuqayr's dating of Iem&Tl's desertjon to the Mahdi’s camp at 
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(3) Written source materials. The following source materials are mentioned 
in the course of the MS: the Mahdi’s Рай 58 and collections of poems ‘ like the 
Commendations (amdah) of the Mahdi'. Other sources, mentioned and 
utilized by Isma‘il, are Nasthat al-‘Awwim ls ’l-khdgs wa 'l-'àmm ' The advice 
of al-‘Awwam to the special and the general ’,58 and the Jams‘ al-manshurat 
‘ The collection of the proclamations ?.5® А case in point is Isma‘il’s account of 
‘Uthman Diqna's campaign in the eastern Sudan. As in his other accounts of 
campaigns and expeditions, Ismail refers here only to anonymous informants 
as his source of information.®! Nevertheless, it is clear that in fact he utilized a 
written source, namely, a report by ‘Uthman Diqna.9 A comparison with the 
reproduction of the manuscript report of "Uthman Digna unravels some of the 
methods employed by Ismāʻīl in his use of written sources for the биа. In 
general, the account in the Stra is a paraphrase, and sometimes a condensation, 
of the report which, although less fluent in style and less rigorous in grammar and 
syntax, contains more details of historical value than does the account in the 
Stra. Apart from editing the text, Isma'1l took the liberty of omitting important 
names,® explanations, dates, etc. On the other hand, he adds some remarks of 
an ‘ideological’, almost apologetic nature; explanations of battle tactics ; 
and some other details. Taken as a case-study, it may be surmised that in his 
other accounts Isma‘il owes much more than he admits to written reports which, 
indeed, are mentioned, though not acknowledged, in the Stra. In addition to 
the use of contemporary source materials, the Stra abounds in quotations from 
the Qur’an and the hadith literature. Stylistic purposes apart, these citations 
are quoted in support of points or statements made by Isma‘il. From what is 
known at present about the teachings and propaganda of the Mahdi, it seems 


Kaba. In the following instances, however, the author's need to rely on informants, although 
explicable, would seem to be incompatible with his known biographical details: (a) MS, 166, the 
execution of the Mahdi’s messengers to Muhammad Sa'id Wahbi in El Obeid ; (b) MS, 173, some 
details of the Friday Battle; (c) MS, 181, prices in El Obeid during the close siege after the 
Friday Battle; (d) MS, 187, the Mahdi’s actions on entering El Obeid ; (e) MS, 400, the Khalifa’s 
participation in the building of the Mahdi’s tomb. 

** MS, 32-3. See Trimingham, Islam, 156. Several copies of the Mahdi’s Rasib are extant. 
See SOS, Durham: Sudan Archive, Hand-list, note on p. 44 and items 2748-28]. 

57 MS, 398; of. Trimingham, Islam, р. 157, n. 3. 

58 MS, 79. Bee Hill, BD, 30; Shuqayr, T'a'rikh, m, 265; M. O. Beshir, ‘ Nasihat Al Awam ’, 
SNR, хїл, 1960, 59—65 ; SOS, Durham: Sudan Archive, Hand-list, items 53, 54. 

* MS, 43, 374. Bee Manshürüt al-Imam al-Mahdi, reproduction by Idarat al-Mabfug&t 
al-Markaziyya, Wiz&rat al-Dakhiliyya, Khartoum, Matbi‘at 11-14, 1964. 

во MS, 222-80. 61 MS, 270. 

61 Beo Waga'i ‘Uthman Digna, reproduction by Idarat al-Mahfüzat al-Markaziyya, Khartoum, 
Matba‘at 2, 1964; F. R. Wingate, MaAdiism, 509-21. In his ‘Memorandum ’, fol. б, Shugayr 
draws Wingate's attention to this matter. Both in Wingate, Mahditsm, 509, 521, and in the 
reproduction of the Waga’s‘, the reader's attention is drawn to missing pages in the manusoript 
copy of the report, which was captured by the British at ‘Afafit. It seems that Iema'1l had access 
to that copy of the report which had been sent to the Mahdi and that an (inacourate) recension 
of the pages missing in the extant Wagā’i‘ is retained in the Sira, 252 ff. 

® e.g. the Khatmiyya, which is mentioned several times in the report, is altogether omitted in 
the Sira, perhaps because of Ism#‘il’s family ties with the IsmA'iliyya branch of this tariga. 

** Muhyi al-Din ibn al-‘Arabi is quoted twice, MS, 8, 385. 
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that Iem&^] generally utilized Islamic sources at one remove, through the 
Mahdi’s proclamations and correspondence. 


(c) Literary features and contents 

In style, the Stra is typical of traditional Arabic literature of this kind. The 
dominant characteristics of the style of the Sira are a rather flowery, sometimes 
laudatory, manner of expression in the passages dealing with the Mahdi’s 
personality and mission, and a fluent, factual style in the accounts of battles, 
expeditions, etc. Sayings ** and dialogues, attributed mainly to the Mahdi, are 
narrated in direct speech. The author breaks the narrative by a direct appeal to 
the reader or by digressions of varying lengths. Rhymed prose (saj‘) is used 
mainly at the beginnings or ends of chapters or when the author seems to have 
wished to express excitement. It is more frequent in the sections on the Mahdi’s 
personality and mission than in the factual accounts. Verses are also quoted, 
thrice with a mention of the poct’s пате. Another salient feature of the style of 
the Stra is its Süfi terminology and the author’s fondness of homiletic interpre- 
tations of personal names, places, events, and terms, as good omens for the 
Mahdia or as proof of his assertions. 

As regards its contents, the Stra is a monograph which combines elements of 
both а biography and a chronicle. Its contents should be appreciated and 
understood in the light of the following considerations. The declared purpose 
of Isma‘il in composing the Sira is didactic. His presentation of the Mahdi and 
recording of what he considers to be important events has a traditional Islamic 
function, namely, the teaching of pious qualities and the exemplification of 
proper behaviour through biography.®* This can be discerned not only from the 
title of the Stra, but also from explicit remarks made by Isma‘il.* Other 
considerations are the established Islamic tradition in the writing of biographies 
and chronicles ; Ismá^il's status as a believer in, and supporter of, the Mahdi” ; 
and the period of completion, under the Khalifa’s rule and before the decisive 
battle of Tüshki (August 1889). The proximity of Isma‘Il to the events he 


** Sometimes in colloquial Arabic, e.g. MS, 71, 77. 

*5 MS, 252, verses from a gasida on the Mahdi by Muhammad b. al-Tahir al-Majdhüb (see Hill, 
BD, 275); MS, 396-8, a eulogy of the Mahdi by Ibrahim b. Sharif al-Kurdufani, of. Shuqayr, 
Ta'rikh, 11, 359-80 ; MS, 404-5, a gasida on the dome of the Mahdi's tomb, by the author of the 
Sira. 

5? Holt’s description, ‘ Mahdist archives ’, 196, of the Sira as a ‘ court-chronicle ' or ‘ ohroniole ? 
is not comprehensive enough. A ‘ biographical chronicle ' may be a more suitable term. 

* See, eg, Н. A. R. Gibb, ‘Islamic biographical literature’, in Lewis and Holt (ed.), 
Historians of the Middle East, 64-8. 

© MB, 2, 21-2. 

70 Both in his ‘ Memorandum ' and Ta’rskh, Shugayr was at pains to plead for IsmA'il, saying 
that his presentation of the Mahdi resulted from compulsion under the circumstances and that he 
‘did not believe ’ in all that he wrote. More than an objective comment, Shuqayr's statement 
seems to reflect the war-propaganda atmosphere which Wingate was во keen on fostering and 
which, in this oase, influenced the work of an official inside his Intelligence Department. See 
P. M. Holt, ‘ The source-materials of the Sudanese Mahdia °, Middle Eastern Affairs, No. 1 (St. 
Antony’s Papers, No. 4), London, 1958, 110-13; R. L. Hill, Slatin Pasha, London, 1965, 38—45; 
N. Daniel, Islam, Europe and Empire, Edinburgh, 1906, 420—33. 
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recorded is also of major importance. It is true that this may have limited his 
perspective but, on the other hand, it enabled him to rely less on fantasy, 
legends, hearsay, or idealized memories and more on first-hand information, 
including written source materials. A less positive consequence is a certain 
distortion of past events, by the extension of conditions under the Khalifa’s 
rule into the preceding period. The elimination of the khalifa Muhammad 
Sharif’s name from the Stra is an obvious example.’ 

The Stra is by no means a biography in the modern literary sense of the 
term. The basic factual skeleton, common in traditional Arabic biographical 
literature, is contained in the Sira: a nasab demonstrating the descent of the 
Mahdi from the Prophet Muhammad ; an (idealistic) physical description and 
elaborate lists of the Mahdi’s attributes and qualities ; his main activities ; his 
writings ; some of his relatives; the date of his death and anecdotes about him. 
The Stra lacks, however, many personal details appertaining to the Mahdi, and 
many events in his life prior to his public manifestation are merely hinted at. 
In general, the Stra is far from an attempt to re-create the personality of the 
Mahdi, let alone a judgement of his ideas and activities. 

As a chronicle, the central pivot of the narrative is, naturally, the Mahdi. 
This has an immediate bearing on the scope of the Stra and limits not only its 
chronological, but also its geographical boundaries." Although formally 
divided by Таша“ into an introduction (mugaddima), eight chapters, and an 
epilogue (khatima), the contente of the Sira may be classified under two main 
categories : (1) the Mahdi’s characteristics, behaviour, and propaganda, written 
in the tradition of the manaqtb literature (the introduction and mainly ch. i-iv, 
about 50 pp.) ; (2) the Mahdi's campaigns, modelled upon the maghāzī literature 
(mainly ch. v-viii, about 350 pp.). The structural pattern of Isma^il's accounts 
of campaigns and expeditions comprises, basically, a short note about the 
(anonymous) informants; the preparations of both sides; the battle, siege, 
etc.; the casualties; outstanding acts of bravery committed by Mahdists ; 
and miracles, anecdotes, or special events.73 

тї Mentioned only once in the MS, 208, as a cousin of a Mahdist who was killed in battle. 

т The gap in the record of events between the Mahdi’s death and the date of the completion 
of the Sira is filled to some extent by Tirdz. 

73 The contents of the Sira are as follows : 

(a) preface (pp. 2-6), a comparison of the sira of the Prophet with that of the Mahdi—some 
information regarding the composition of the Stra—a list of contente; (b) introduction (pp. 
6—9), Traditions announcing the manifestation of the Mahdi in the end of the age; (c) ch. i (pp. 
9-15) the Mahdi's conformity with the previous Traditions ; (d) oh. ii (pp. 15-26), the Mahdi’s 
characteristics, attributes, and miracles ; (e) oh. iii (pp. 27-35), the Mahdi's religious observances, 
to his manifestation; (f) ch. iv (pp. 35—46), the Mahdi’s propaganda and correspondence ; 
(g) oh. v (pp. 46—53), the mustering of the tribes and the arrival of successive deputations to the 
Mahdi; (A) ch. vi (pp. 53-84), the battle of Aba ; (i) ch. vii (pp. 84-189), the Mahdi’s Asjra to 
Qadir and his jihad, to the fall of El Obeid ; (5) ch. viri (pp. 189-384), the Mahdi’s campaigns and 
expeditions from the fall of El Obeid to the fall of Khartoum ; (k) epilogue (рр. 384—405), the 
death of the Mahdi—brief remarks on the Khalifa, his accession and miracles—the construction 
of the mosque and the dome of the Mahdi’s tomb in Omdurman. 


18 proclamations and letters of the Mahdi are fully transcribed in the Sira. Many others 
(some by the Khalifa) are quoted or mentioned. 
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The evaluation of the Stra as a chronicle cannot be complete without a few 
general observations regarding the main characteristics of the historical 
approach and method of its author. In many parts the contents of the Stra 
form, in fact, a juxtaposition of what may be designated akhbar. Each shorter 
or longer khabar, in particular accounts of battles, is narrated in excessive detail 
(with occasional inaccuracies), without much attempt to assess the significance 
of the events (e.g. the battles of ЕЛ Obeid and Khartoum), Another feature is the 
idealization of the Mahdists’ activities, coupled with a continuous effort to 
furnish proof of their righteousness. Ismé‘il’s need to reassure his readers 
should be understood both in the light of the basic conditions which had created 
and moulded the Mahdi’s own image, teachings, and propaganda, and as the 
produot of these. Three main complex problems to which the author attempts, 
implicitly, to offer а convincing answer, can be isolated. First, the need for proof 
of the truth of Muhammad Ahmad’s mahdiship and the correctness of his 
actions (directed against polemicists such as the ‘ulama’). Following the Mahdi’s 
own practice, Isma‘il draws an elaborate parallel between the Prophet and 
Muhammad Ahmad thus establishing, inter айа, a direct link of authority for the 
Mahdi. Second, the need for a reconciliation of contradictions within the 
Mahdist “ ideological framework (e.g. the Mahdi’s death before the accomplish- 
ment of his promised conquests). Third, the need for a legitimization of the 
Mahdia as a movement of opposition to the established régime, and of the 
Mahdists’ warfare against Muslims.” In addition to stating that God permitted 
the Mahdi to fight his adversaries, Isma ‘il is at pains to expose the misdemeanour 
and evil of the Turk and to emphasize that the Mahdi and his commanders 
always granted those they were fighting against, a chance to surrender first.” 
Ismé‘il’s attitude to cause and effect is another revealing part of his historical 
method. Although questions of historical causality are not phrased as such, 
they seem to underlie many passages of the narrative. The teachings and 
actions of the Mahdi are sanctioned or initiated by a metaphysical causation, 
namely, God, Divine Voices (hawatif Памууа) or Prophetic colloquies (hadra 
nabawiyya). Far from being merely a conventional phrase, the act or will of God 
is also the explanation furnished for Mahdist victories and enemy defeats. 
Significantly, almost all the author’s attempts at rational explanations of cause 
and effect, whenever these occur, are confined to the Mahdi’s enemies.7 
IsmA‘il’s attitude to Mahdist defeats or military difficulties in taking a place, is 
another case in point. Obviously, his problem is how to reconcile а military 
set-back with the righteousness of the Mahdi’s cause and its Divine sanction. 
In such cases, explanations of a combined rational and metaphysical nature are 
sometimes resorted to." Otherwise, they are glossed over or described as near- 
victories of the Mahdia."* 


14 See MB, 62. 15 See, e.g., MB, 290, 297, 356, 363. 
16 e.g. MS, 107, 120 (a tactical military reason) ; 255 (ап economio reason) ; 90-100 (personal 
геввопв). тт MS, 176, 350, 365—7. 


78 МВ, 246 (tho third battle of the Coast, cf. Holt, Mahdist state, 78); MS, 315-16 (the failure 
of Abi Qarja near Khartoum) ; MB, 348-50 (Abii Tulayh, of. Holt, Малај state, 94-5). 
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4. THE Sina A8 A SOURCE FOR THE HISTORY OF THE MAHDIA 


As a source for the history of the Mahdia or, more accurately, for the period 
of the Mahdi, the Sa should be assessed in relation to other known source 
materials as well as judged on its own merit. The Mahdist documentation and 
contemporary European literature have already been systematically described 
in several studies. Within the abundant Mahdist source materials known at 
present, the Stra (as also its sequel, Тіғӣ2) is a unique example of either a 
biography or a chronicle. Isma‘il’s work is not only unique in genre but also 
in its position as an intermediate link between the more primary Mahdist 
documentation and Shuqayr's Ta’rtkh. 

The relevant part of Shuqayr's Ta'rikh (1903) was, after the reconquest of 
the Sudan, the first serious attempt by a non-Mahdist to draw a composite 
picture based on Mahdist and other contemporary source materials. His work, 
still an important source for the Mahdia, has been the only one to draw exten- 
sively on the information contained in the Sira. In Ta'rikh, Shaqayr aoknow- 
ledges his debt to the Stra but, since he seldom mentions his sources in the 
course of his narrative, it may be revealing to detect what he borrowed, and 
sometimes copied, from the Sira. To the best of my knowledge, E. L. Dietrich 
was the first European student of the Mahdia who referred to Isma‘il’s work, 
apparently without having consulted 14.51 Trimingham (in 1949), when referring 
to the MS, already thought it necessary to add : ‘ but if it still exists it has never 
been published ?.5% Since then, the Stra was neither mentioned nor referred to 
in printed scholarly studies of the Mahdia, and the first accurate, though general, 
description of it appeared as late as 1962, in Holt, * Mahdist archives’. In 
Sir Ronald Wingate’s articles,9* only a very small part of the Stra (and чӣ) 
was utilized. It should be noted that he drew his material from the manu- 
script English translations. 

The importance of the subject-matter of the Sira is twofold: its detailed 
information, and the author’s view of the Mahdi and his movement. Even after 
a critical sifting of its details and despite some deficiencies in the narrative of 
the Sira, it is possible to extract much significant material from it. The presen- 
tation of the Turk, the Mahdi, and the Khalifa ‘Abdullahi are of particular 
historical value. The Stra is also indispensable for the following matters: 
battles, including preparations and operations ; the Mahdist military organiza- 
tion; biographical details of persons ; and the connexion of tribes and places 
with the development of the Mahdist movement. Not surprisingly, Isma‘il was 


79 See above, р. 527, n. 1 ; В. L. Hill, ‘ The Gordon literature ’, Durham University Journal, N8, 
xvi, 8, 1955, 97-103; P. M. Holt, ‘ The archives of the Mahdia’, SNR, xxxvi, 1, 1055, 71-8 ; 
P. M. Holt, ‘ Three Mahdist letter-books ', BSOAS, хуш, 2, 1956, 227-38. 

во For a later biography of the Mahdi see M. O. Beshir, ‘Abdel Rahman Ibn Hussein El 
Jabri and his book ‘‘ History of the Mahdi’’’, SN E, хілү, 1963, 136-9. 

1 Dietrich, * Der Mahdi, Mohammed Ahmed vom Sudan nach arabischen Quellen ', Der Islam, 
xiv, 1925, p. 200, n. 4. % Islam, p. 157, n. 2. 

*5 See рр. 195-7. The biographical information on Ismà'Il is based on Shugayr, Ta'rikh. 

H See above, p. 527, n. 5. 
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not concerned with administrative or fiscal affairs, and part of his evidence on 
these matters may perhaps be regarded as anachronistic. N evertheless, there 
are at least three spheres in which the contribution of the Stra may be regarded 
as important, though not decisive. First, many remarks are made passim about 
the booty (ghanima). Second, information is given about relatives of the 
Mahdi and their role in the development of the movement. Third, the Sira is a 
unique presentation, by a Mahdist, of the Mahdi's teachings and propaganda. 
Not less significant is the omission, by Isma‘il, of facta or details which he 
should have known very well. In the light of Isma‘il’s meticulous incorporation 
of other details, it is most unlikely that the omission of such facts and events 
was a result of negligence on his behalf. Much can thus be learnt, by indirect 
proof, with regard to the nature of the Khalifa’s policies in the first years of 
his rule. 

The Sira is also a unique source for the reconstruction of the image of the 
Mahdia in relation to the immediate external world, as reflected in the writings 
of an educated contemporary adherent. Isma‘tl’s knowledge of external events 
and factors may have been very limited, but his attitude towards them is clear. 
The Stra was composed while the Mahdia was still at its peak but this alone 
could not account for the minor place allocated in it to external forces and 
factors. This point can be illustrated by a comparison between the place of 
Gordon’s last mission to the Sudan in European literature and the dearth of 
references to him in the course of the Stra. This may perhaps give an indication 
both of Gordon’s meagre chance of success in the task he assumed and of the 
basic error in the assessment of the Mahdia which dominated the views of so 
many contemporary Europeans. Another point which emerges quite clearly 
from the Stra is the author's differentiation between the Turk and the local 
Sudanese inhabitants. Those cases in which the latter collaborated with the 
Turk or showed a lack of sympathy towards the Mahdia, are ascribed by 
Ismé‘il to compulsion. This reflects perhaps the first and probably unconscious 
signs of a local Sudanese self-awareness, in the emergence of which the Mahdia 
played an important role. 

In conclusion, if the Stra was the only available source for the history of the 
Mahdia, it might have furnished us with an incomplete and rather distorted 
picture. As supplementary material, the Sira gives students of this movement 
an important insight. In the final analysis, Slatin’s remark that ‘... these 
strange chronicles ... would expose to the civilised world the methods of 
Mahdism in all its barefaced mendacity °,85 is certainly more a symptom of his 
own attitude than a proper observation of the contents of the Stra. On the other 
hand, the last part of Shuqayr's statement, derogatory as it ів: ‘... by the 
burning of Sheikh Ismail’s book, the Khalifa had done, though unpurposely, the 
Ist right and just act—One copy of this book in our hand is enough to make the 
necessary and right use of Sheikh Ismail’s three years work ?,5® seems, ironically, 
to be very true indeed. 

Fire and sword, 516. 86 < Memorandum ’, fol. 6. 


KUKOTAY AND ВОК MURUN: A COMPARISON OF TWO 
RELATED HEROIC POEMS OF THE KIRGIZ —II! 


By A. T. Harro 


Kukotay (К) and Bok Murun (BM) have epithets and formulae of greater 
or lesser elaborateness in common. Some of the more interesting of these will 
be adduced and compared, as will some of the more interesting discrepancies 
between K and BM on the way, since they throw light on the nature of their 
common source and of the Kirgiz epic tradition. 

Although the total impressions of Manas’s person and presence given by 
К and BM are similar, the only epithet they share is the very general baatw 
‘warrior’, ‘hero’.2 They also agree that Manas is the son of Yakub/Jalap.? 
K presents Manas as ‘young’, ‘just beginning to distinguish himself’ ; * 
indeed there is a formula ‘ in his twelfth year he loosed [his first] arrow, in his 
thirteenth he defeated and plundered а people ',* which is varied and extended 
to his fifteenth year in another passage with the shift—so typical of oral 
poetry—that the feat attributed to the thirteenth year in the former is given 
to the fourteenth in the latter, while the fifteenth makes him ruler of a mighty 
people—of which people is not stated, though it cannot be the Nogay.® Without 
being precise, BM seems to present Manas as no longer quite so young. 77 konti- 
minän етй óskón implies that he has grown to manhood in a society in 
which all men are warriors and more or less heroes: and whereas BM confirms 
er [ér] in erkà by frequently bestowing the title ‘Hr’ on Manas,’ K never 
prefixes ‘ Ir-’ to his name,® despite his heroic exploits, but instead gives him 
the epithet ‘young ’.® The formula ‘in his twelfth year...’ has no parallel 
in BM, but appropriately it has one in Radlov’s ‘ Birth of Manas’ at 153 on 
јата ok atkan, / on törtünö Gkkanda, / ordo éatkan kan bolgon.? In BM, 
Manas is nevertheless young enough to share the epithet tentak ‘ Hothead’ 
with Bok Murun. A curious epithet in K refers to Manas as one who grew fat 
in Andizhan by gnawing ripe apples of that сібу.22 This, as I have suggested 
elsewhere, must have come to him from his mother, who, according to Sagym- 
bay’s version of his conception, ate a sweet apple large as a bowl so that her 
belly was filled, ie. swelled (7, 22 ayaktay bolgon ak alma, / abdan širin bal 


1 For part 1, see BSOAS, xxxn 2, 1969, 344-78. 


з K, 294,1; ВМ, 19658. 3 K,201,8; BM, 79. 
4 291, 8. 5 291, 7. 
* 298, 11 f. 


т eg. ТБ kand& tigan Er Manas ' blood-born Er Manas ^, вое below, p. 554. 
* of. ‘ Ir-Kosay ’ in Valikhanov’s transcription. 
° 291, 8; 298, 11. 

10 ' In his tenth year he shot [his first] arrow, on reaching his fourteenth he became в palace- 
destroying khan’. Manas’s genealogy in this ahort poem, which I have elsewhere named ‘R’, 
differs from that of K, and it therefore belonged to a different tradition. The formula is thus 
clearly a migratory motif. 

11 See below, p. 547 f. 

12 99], 5 = 202, 7 (though not in identical words). 
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alma, / alma јет iči tolupiur . . .).1° The misattribution of the epithet could 
easily have arisen from a modal expression in the Kirgiz with or without the 
genderless possessed affix (‘ grew fat from someone’s having eaten an apple...’). 
Apart from these epithets, which would seem to associate Manas with Andizhan 
through his mother, К in a speech of Bok Murun's names Manas а ‘ Sart’ 
(townsman) of Samarkand (292, 29). Like all mountain peoples, the Kirgiz 
normally regard the town-dwelling plainsmen with contempt, and there is 
reason to think that Bok Murun is expressing contempt for Manas here since 
he is disclaiming that he will go to Manas for the Great Feast of Kökötöy as he 
was instructed to do in that Khan’s ‘ Behest'. Contempt for Manas was no 
doubt safe at such a distance, presumably in Uch-Turfan:™ but in all his 
factual dealings with Manas through intermediaries Bok Murun in K shows 
great respect towards him. The only epithet in BM that localizes Manas is at 
1834: Catkaldag: Manaska / éabiildu koyormun ‘I shall deliver an attack on 
Manas of the Chatkal region ’, that is the Chatkal river and valley below the 
Chatkal Range, 150 km. north of Andizhan. That this is the or at least a 
‘domestic ’ locality of Manas is indicated by Joloy’s last boast. When he has 
run Manas to ground he will seize by her white wrist Manas’s wife Kanikey : 
1836 аййтыр Кайм) berdirgün / Kan balası Каті / аё bilaktan alarman.15 
The same general region is implied elsewhere in BM when Manas sends a 
message to his armourer Tókór who is with Jakrp on the Talas.* This moun- 
tainous milieu is in keeping with the setting in which Manas first receives Bok 
Murun's invitation: he is playing chess with Alman Bet at the source of the 
Ulu Kamyr. An epithet in K runs ‘he who drives cattle over high moun- 
tains ’.1® Mountainous features occur in epithets and similes for Manas in 
BM—-see the discussion of the Jólónüs-epithet below,!? and also Valikhanov’s 
report of a Manas-simile involving the precipitous Tiek-Tash.?? There can be no 
doubt but that the Kirgiz conceived of Manas as a man of the mountains like 
themselves. Indeed, like them he is anti-Sart: v, 1, (8), 382 Sarthn jurtun 
sapwaman ‘I shall scatter the Sart people’, he says. Bok Murun’s abusive 
allegation that Manas is a Sart can thus rest at most on passing episodes in 
Manas’s career (leaving aside the misapplied epithet of the apples of Andizhan).?! 

K and BM convey a similar impression of Manas’s formidable aspect whilst 


18 of. my article ‘ The birth of Manas’, Asia Major, NS, xtv, 2, 1909. 

14 Bee part 1 of this article, BSOAS, xxxu, 2, 1969. 

15 As Radlov translates it, it could be a chance encounter on the Chatkal: ‘Am Tschatkal 
will ich Manas einen guten Kampf bereiten '. Under ad п, Yudakhin, Slovar’, renders ad bilek as 
‘ stl’naya ruka’; under bilek he lista the collocation ak bilek ‘ beloruchka’. Reference to ad 1 2 
© evetly’ would give ‘ gleaming (forejarms'. The emphasis ів on Kanikey’s beauty as a,prize, 
not on her strength as а fighting-woman, of. BM, 58 (cited in pt. т, р. 352), which assures аё 
against gk. K in a parallel passage has belye ruki, ibid. 

18 See below, p. 566 f. 17 BM, 277. 18 291, 10. 19 pp. 644 ff. 

20 Part т, 356. 

3 BM also has a passage in which Bok Murun voices effective resentment towards Manas: 
249 ' If the Hothead comes he will create public disorder; if he wants to come, let him, if not, 
во be it!’ 
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using formulae differing from each other's. In К, Manas's brows are knit, his 
face is cold, his blood black but his body pale, his belly mottled, his backbone 
blue-black, his stature tall.22 His blue-black backbone (khrebet sinty, 291, 12) 
is probably to be taken together with ' he is like a blue-black maned bristling 
hyena’ (on podoben stnegrivoy shchetinistoy giene, 291, 14). The fact that in a 
quotation in an essay written in 1860 Valikhanov gives the noun in the lost 
Kirgiz original of К as ‘ wolf’ (on podoben stnegrwomu volku),?? not hyena, 
very strongly suggests that there was no noun in the original and that we have 
to do here with the prominent heroic epithet kökjal ‘ Blue-mane’ i.e. ‘ wolf’, 
also known from other Turkic traditions.** Thus Valikhanov has ‘wolf’ 
correctly in 1860 and ‘ hyena’ erroneously in K in 1861 or later.*® kókjal does 
not occur in BM, though börü ‘ wolf’ does; ** but one of the bards of the 
group of poems to which BM belongs knows it, cf. kókjal dóbót börüdöi, standing 
for Alman Bet, where débét ‘male’ before börü- recalls ğrkäk ‘male’ before 
bóri in the Oguz-name.?? Black blood in-K is a commonplace in Radlov's texts, 
above all for Alman Bet (whose lice are blue).33 In BM, Manas’s formidable 
aspect is conjured up by means of the following epithets : 
66 Tokoido ayu bettàngàn, 
belasta jolbors bastangan, 
čayan host čap jaktü 
teskàs jakka Калат, 
enüdàn jam tüšköndö, 
koi borindas kara kan 
on koluna uštagan, 
kabags bik, Кай bas, 
kösü kızıl дй sas 
Катай tügan Er Manas, 
kölöködö kön öskön, 
konti-mindn erkà öskön, 
ašıktū jak jotosu ... 
‘ His face like that of the bear in the forest, his head like that of the tiger on 
mountain-spur, scorpion-eyed, strong-jawed, he that winters on the sunless 
northern slopes, who, as he descended from his mother’s womb, clutched in his 
right hand a clot of black blood as large as a sheep’s liver, his eyelids high, his 
brows low, his eyes red, his visage sallow, bloody-born Er Manas, having 
grown up in the shadows, grown to manly courage, endowed with mighty 
thigh-bones...’. 
22 291, 11 ff. 
35 ‘ Ocherki Dzhungarit ', written in 1860, Sobranie sochinenty, 1, 421, 3. 
24 of, Oguz-name, 16, 5 f. kok Jaliug béduk bir Vrkdk bóri. 
15 On the date of K (i.e. the text of the extant translation, not the lost original), see part т, 
344. Since 1860, Valikhanov may have met the Manas-epithet ‘ Hyena’. 
20 Bee pp. 544 f., below, and n. 42. 
з Radlov, v, 1, (3), 858; cf. Oguz-name, 16, 5 quoted in n. 24, above. 
15 v, 1, (2), 1700; (5), 1050. 
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Radlov’s text at 67 belástàs has to be emended to belästä : (i) it is parallel as a 
locative to tokotdo at 66; (ii) cf. the parallel passage BM, 910 belasta jolbors 
baštangan, with 909 and 911 = 66 and 68. Radlov not only failed to collate, 
but his translation also has serious errors.? Manas’s birth with a blood-clot 
in his hand (narrated at length by Sagymibay) implies world-conquest, as with 
Cinggis ; it is taken up again in the stereotype 1. 75 kandt t&gan Er Manas 
‘born having, i.e. holding blood’. The element 71 koi bórindas kara kan, here 
attached to the birth, recurs twice in BM in the totally different context of 
Alman Bet's battle-wounds (1577: 2103, cf. (5), 2168). 76 kolókódó kön öskön 
may well refer to the same motif as provided the following line of Radlov’s 
* Birth of Manas ' recorded from a different tribe: Manas kabak jerdan buguldu 
‘Manas was concealed in a hollow (secluded place) ’.#! In other passages the 
epithet kaban ttigan 'tiger-born' is applied to Manas, though it is not 
exclusively his (275; 477 etc.; cf. 496—KoSoy): Sagymbay converts this 
traditional epithet into narrative, too.9? 

But the most complex of all these animal epithets concerns the Wolf. 

In BM there are four occurrences of an epithet for a hero that link a geo- 
graphical feature with the symbol of the Wolf (530; 590; 676; 1080); and 
there are several instances of its use in other of Radlov’s recordings from the 
same school of bards (e.g. v, 1, (3), 358; 1709). In BM the formula is 
fundamentally 

Jölönüš 10 kerisi, 
busurmandin börüsü . . . 

* Lofty green slope of “ Mount Jólóntiá ", Wolf of the Muslims . . . ". 

In his translations Radlov did not collate the various occurrences and he 
got the sense wrong after getting it right. In all four instances in BM, the 
epithet refers to Manas. At 676 bistin ‘ our’ is introduced (bistin Jölönüš to 
kerisi); and at 1080 sars occurs (Jölönüš sarı Кетйзї).34 It would be possible to 
accommodate sars as ‘yellow’, indicating a seasonal change on the ‘high 
green slope’ (keri), but this is challenged by v, x, (3), 358, which has sarda : 

kok jal dóbót bórüdos 

Jólónüs sarda kereda 

Alman Bet aidap pirat : 


1? 66 ff., ' Der im Wald mit Báren kampft, Der da anfallt wilde Tiger...’. 

3° See ‘ The birth of Manas’, loc. cit. 

э1 Radlov, v, т, (1), 63. 

31 Seo ‘ The birth of Manas’, 233 ff. 

n 630: ‘Er, der Fuss dea Jolónusch Berg’s, Er, der Wolf von allen Moslim, Manas...’ 
(correct, except that keri т = kerut 1 = ' summit’ or ‘ green slope of high mountain ") ; similarly 
580 ' Du [Manas], der Fuss des Joluntisch [!], Du der Wolf der Muselmane'; and 676 ' Unser 
[Bistin] Fuss des Jolónusch Berg’s, Unser Wolf der Muselmane, Held Manas...'; but at 1080 
(Kok Koyan speaking) ‘ Hier am Fusse des Jolóntisch, ich, der Wolf der Muselmane . .. '. ‘ Hier 
am Fusee ' and ‘ich ' are of course wrong: Kök Koyan is really apostrophizing Manas, to whom 
the epithet applies. 

34 Radlov thus. He therefore vacillates between keri and kerä, only the former of which is 
supported by Yudakhin's Slovar'. 
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Radlov renders : ‘ Wie der grimme Wolf mit blauer M&hne, / Auf des Jéléniisch 
Berg’s Pfade / Trieb die Heerde Alman Bet’. Radlov thus appears to take 
sarı in sarda as absolute for sarı fol ‘ caravan- or cattle-track’; but Yudakhin 
does not cite an absolute sars with this meaning. There are grounds for 
thinking that Radlov 'emended' the text to suit his rationalization of this 
strange epithet, which faced him here at r, (3), 308 for the first time. The 
whole passage is built up on parallel similes, making а regular use of the 
particle -dai ‘like’. The lines which precede т, (3), 358 ff. аге: 
353 Atskwgam: jolborstot 

Ayu Bas Aly kūp jüröt, 

Bos Ads tonun segridàs 

tisttinds kudas teyridds 

Alman Bet }ЧКми aidap jürót, 
Thus there is a grouping of ll. 353-4, 355-7, 358-60: (retaining Radlov's 
punctuation). First comes the simile, then the subject, object, and verb. 
Clearly the pattern requires kerüdds [read keridds] for kerdda. Not observing 
that Jólónüs sare [da] kert was, in epic Kirgiz, an epithet parallel and equivalent 
to kök jal débét börüdöi in the preceding line, Radlov made sam kerddds the 
place on which his wolf was prowling, and, ruining the pattern, ‘ етердей’ 
kerädäi to kerdda. Further, in view of sari keräsi at BM 1080, he is under 
suspicion of having changed sarı to sartda, a suspicion which is strengthened by 
a couplet with the similes reversed in a later section of this group of poems by 
the same bardic school at (3), 1709 f. (Manas speaking) : 

Jólónüs Sars keridàs 5 

kok jal tóbót bortidas 3% 

Alman Bet kalsa& ! 
Radlov's attempt to put solid ground under the Wolf's feet is all the more 
surprising in that at 355 Bos Ade tónun seyridat he had accepted a geographical 
feature as the basis for a simile for Alman Bet, translating thus: ' Gleich dem 
Vorsprung des Bos Adyr’. seyir, incidentally, is a near-synonym of kers; it 
means ‘ high grass-covered mountain-crest °. Working under pressure, Radlov 
never looked back. 

А new element, however, has entered the discussion of this wolvish epithet. 
Lines (3), 358 and 1710 have not the ‘ Wolf of the Muslims’, a metaphor, but 
the famous kök jal ‘ blue-maned’ with bórü-dow, marking a simile. The basic 
symbol of the Wolf occurs in two different aspects: on the one hand with 
‘Blue-mane’, going back to pagan times; on the other nicely adapted to suit 
pious taste as the ‘ Wolf of the Muslims’. One is therefore tempted to think 
that the simile kök jal dóbót börüdöi preceded the metaphor busurmandw börüsü. 


35 Radlov now capitalizes Sars. His text also reads: Jölöņyüs. At Késkaman, 2500 f., jolonasy 
sarı ker ekdin/kok jal tóbót bóru ekan, Radlov renders: ‘ Ist ein mächtig gelbes Ross, ist ein Wolf 
mit blauer Mahne '. Here Radlov seems to have ‘ emended ' to ker ‘ dark bay (of animal's coat) ’. 
He obviously failed to reoognize the oouplet. 

зе Radlov bórudai; of. 358 béruddi, 
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- A further exploitation of the underlying symbol by a bard of the same 
school raises new problems (v, т, (5), 1056 f£.) : 


kara kandi kok bittü 
jolónüs sarı Alman Bet, 
kara kandi kök bittü 

kök jal t6b6 Alman Bet... 


Radlov: ' Schwarz von Blut mit blauen L&usen, Alman Bet, der Bergegleiche, 
Schwarz von Blut mit blauen Lausen, Alman Bet der Hügelgleiche ...". 
In view of (3), 358 kók jal dóbót bériidét and (3), 1710 ЁбЕ jal tóbót bériidai, (5), 
1059 (46k jal) 100 ‘hill’ above is under suspicion of having been * emended ' 
from {0601 ‘ male’ to make ‘ Hügelgleiche ’ in order to balance ‘ Bergegleiche ’ 
from jéléntié ‘small slope’, ‘low eminence’—with the complete suppression of 
kök jal at (5), 1059! But if one had seen no other contexts and if jélénts 
(instead of Jólóndg) is correct, jölönüš sarı Alman Bet and kök jal tübót Alman 
Bet” would balance each other as ‘the Kite of the Hills, Alman Bet’ and 
‘the Blue-maned He-Wolf, Alman Bet’, taking sarı as sar from sar п ‘ (black) 
kite '—which is excellent style. On the other hand it is poor epic style to liken 
heroes to low eminences (joléntiS ; 1256) and above all in mountainous Kirgizia, 
in whose poetry such ев as tooday ‘huge as a mountain’ are of the 
commonest. 

An emended kök jal tóbót for (5), 1059 accords well with the same phrase at 
(3), 358 and 1710: but jölönüš sarı ‘Kite of the Hills? challenges (3), 359 
Jólónü sarda keradat (88 emended above) and 1709 Jólónus sarı keridas. 

Epithets in heroic poetry begin by being apt. As time passes the language 
and even the poetic style which they encapsulate tend to become archaic and 
во obscure. The less understood they become, the more exposed they are to 
reinterpretation, which in turn accelerates their disintegration. It has long 
been known, for example, that the Homeric bards and thapsodes must have 
been puzzled by some of the formulae they inherited. Applying this knowledge 
to the present case one obtains the following evolutionary sequence : 


I jolónüs sarı Alman Bet ‘ Kite of the Hills’, balancing the other predator 
according to the requirements of the parallelistio technique : 98 kök jal 
‚ d6b6t [Alman Bet]. A metaphor. 

П jólónds sare kerides / [Alman Bet] ‘like the yellowing (high, and, in spring, 
green) slopes of the (low) hill’, reinterpreting sars as ‘yellow’ and 
introducing an inconsistency between ‘ green slope of а high mountain ’ 
and ‘low eminence ’, and also between’‘ green ? and ‘ yellow’. A simile. 

1! There is a shamanistic atmosphere in these images of a predator of the skies and а predator 
of the plains, linked : of. the self-projections of Volkh Vaeslav'evich as a bright falcon of the sky 
and grey wolf of the land in the Russian bylina that bears his name (Sbornik Kirshi Danilova, vi). 
The series is ‘ correctly ’ completed. by the pike of the water (of. tho bylina of Vol’ga and Mikula: 
shohukoy-ryboyu khodit’ emu v glubokikh moryakh, / piitsey-sokolom letat’ pod oboloka, / serym 
volkom ryskat’ vo chistykh polyakh); but ВЕР completes it with a discrepant non-predator— 
ae In the ‘ Raid of Igor’, Vsealav ranges as a wolf, 

35 of. part т, 346 
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III Jolénii too kerisi [Manas] ‘the high green slope of Mount Joléniis’, 
introducing too ‘mountain’ to gain height for both ker and the great 
Manas (cf. (3), 369 tódas Manas), to whom the epithet is now transferred. 
To offset this gain there is loss: a mountain with an unconvincing 
name which means ‘hill’. I have failed to trace a toponym ‘ Jólónü£ ' ; 
but a priori I doubt whether it exists. If there is one, there will be 
hundreds : 9 and none is likely to be the name of a mountain. 


If this evolutionary sequence is acceptable, several further conclusions are 
possible: (i) the parallelistic epithet ‘Kite of the Hills '—' Blue-maned He- 
Wolf’ was applied to Alman Bet before it was appropriated for Manas, whom 
it suited less well than Alman Bet, a figure who in the nineteenth-century 
material is conceived of as an eastern heathen converted to Islam by Er 
Kökčö ; 40 (ii) in the phrase Jolónüs sarı Alman Bet, sarı could have been taken 
adjectivally as ‘ yellow’, thus starting or consolidating a tradition that Alman 
Bet was Chinese, in which case Jólónüé would have had to become a self- 
contained metaphor, forerunner of the specific—and imaginary !—metaphor 
Jólónü too of stage ITI, compare the topographical simile (3), 355 Bos Adır 
iénun sepridài ‘like the lofty green crest of Bozadir’; (ш) that on being 
applied to Manas, the epithet was appropriately Islamized; (iv) that in view 
of Alman Bet’s control over the weather and other shamanistic features, the 
bird-animal epithet suited him well yet tended to disintegrate the more he was 
drawn into the progressively Islamized Manas-cycle and subordinated to his 
ritual ‘ foster-brother ’ Manas ; < (v) that the sequence 

І Jölönüš sarı (metaphor) 
| 





үт |] 
II jölönüš sarı keridei (simile) III Jölönüš too kerisi 
(extended metaphor) 
agrees with the notion that in oral heroic poetry metaphor precedes simile ; 
(vi) that BM, all of whose occurrences of this Wolf-epithet are in form ШІ and 
applied to Manas, shows also in this respect an advanced stage of assimilation 
to the Manas-cycle. 
Another Wolf-epithet occurs thrice in BM, attached to Manas: 
börü köstü kü murut, 
kabilan tügan Er Manas @ 
* Wolf-eyed, white-whiskered, tiger-born Er Manas ’.‘* 
Other epithets of Manas are: tentäk ‘Hothead’, ‘Madcap’. This may 


3° As with Sari-bulak ‘ Yellow Stream ', of. part 1, 360. 40 v, т, (2), 66 ff. 

41 Manas and Alman Bet become * foster-brothers’ in their young manhood : the withered 
breaste of Manas’s mother Cakan marvellously flow again with milk eo that ahe can suckle both 
(v, 1, (2), 1846 #.). 

42 995; 1286; 1293. At 995, Radlov omits the length-mark on kd, but has it at 1286 and 1293. 

аз At 995, Radlov unaccountably apples the first part of the formula to Košoy: ‘Kan 
Manaa, der Tigergleiche, Zum Wolfaug’gen, zum graubártigen, [sic comma] Helden Koschoy ...’. 
At 1286 and 1293 he correctly attributes the couplet to Manas, 
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occur alone, and even in reciprocal extra-metrical apostrophes at the ends of 
lines, repeated, as in the remarkable exchange discussed below ** between 
Manas and his armourer Tékér, whose corresponding apostrophic title ів darkan 
© artificer ’ (honorific).55 tentàk may also be preceded by the epithets ast tügan 
“nobly born ° (245) and kabilan tügan (287) or even by kabtlan (456). tentak is 
not exclusively the epithet of Manas, since Bok Murun, another young warrior, 
also bears it (526; 588), so that it is amusing at 826 to seo him addressing 
Manas with the very words which old Kosoy had addressed to him (526; 588): 
Akat tentak tura tur ! ‘Hold hard, Hothead!’ tentàk is thus clearly an epithet 
appropriate to high-spirited young warriors. It seems that Sagymbay accounts 
for Manas the ¢entak in his usual ‘epic’ manner by means of the story that 
Manas’s mother had the heart of a mare which had died of a gyrating disease 
foisted on her, together with a genuine tiger’s heart, to make a soup when she 
was pregnant.‘ óanaktas ‘ tiny ’ (literally ‘ ell-long ’) is used not in order to 
dwarf the mighty Manas but to suggest the gigantic proportions of Joloy and 
his family, who utter it (once before ‘Er Manas’ 1798; thrice before uruk kul 
‘thief’, ie. ‘ cattle-thief’, 1810, 1881, 1887; and once before the epithet 
kan-kor, 1916). kan-kor is problematic. kankor п = ‘ young warrior’ and is 
frequently confused with kankor 1 ‘bloodthirsty, blood-spiller ’, cf. Mongol 
khongor.*” kan-kor is of infrequent occurrence in Radlov’s texts.4® Оп the 
other hand it suited the purposes of the twentieth-century bards to play 
kankor up with an emphasis on its bloodthirsty aspects. 

The initial presentation of Manas in BM at 66-78 (as also elsewhere in the 
poem) is therefore rich in characterization through epithets. Before we leave 
these, it will help to focus them if we briefly compare a similar passage in 
another poem from the same school, v, 1, (5), Kös Kaman, 802 ff. Manas's wife 
Kanikey, fearful for the fate of her lord, addresses Alman Bet at length in lines 
with the repeated extra-metrical apostrophe äl ‘son’. kaira tartıp keldaybt, ül ? 
* Have you returned, my son?’ she asks. She then delivers a string of epithets 
(most of which are already known to the reader from BM, 65 ff.): 

(5), 803 kablanwn аз jarkin, al, 
tokotdo ayu bettangdn, ül, 
belasta jolbors baštangan, їй, 
teskàs jakka Бајат, їй, 
kot borsndat kara kan, їй, 
on kolunan udtagan, ül, 
Kot jagwan karasan, ül, 
kark Мёйил čam bar, al, 
bet jaginan karasan, ül, 
bes aidar tügü bar, al, 
kabilansm at jarkn, al, 
kan töröm amambı ül? 


44 pp. 566 ff. 45 Beo below, р. 568 and n. 147. 4* Seo ' The birth of Manas ', 234. 
4? Yudakhin, Slovar’, s.v. ** It ocours once only in BM. 
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‘My Tiger, dazzling radiance, O son, [his] face like that of the bear in the 
forest, О son, [his] head like that of the tiger on the mountain-spur, О son, [he] 
that winters on the sunless northern slope, О son, who clutched in his right hand, 
О son, а clot of black blood large as a sheep’s liver, О son, if you look behind 
him, O son, there is the dust of forty men, O son, if you look ahead, O son, 
there are the five [different sorts of cattle-] coats, O son, my Tiger, dazzling 
radiance, О son, is my lord Khan safe and sound, О son ? ? 

Although his text is impeccable here, Radlov has not understood the situation. 
Despite the parallels with ВМ, 65 ff., despite 808 kolunan ‘in hts (3rd pers.) 
hand’, and despite the absence of the 2nd pers. possess. particle, Radlov 
attributed at least the first of these epithets not to Kanikey’s adored Manas 
but to Alman Bet: ‘Du, mein Tiger, glänzend bist du, Sohn, Der im Walde 
du den Tiger angriffst,4® Sohn, Auf dem Hügel auch den Bars zwangst,59 
Sohn ’—and then with a shift to the 3rd pers. ‘ Der im Schatten überwintert, 
Sohn ...’—and then back again to the 2nd pers. apostrophe * О mein Tiger, 
Mondesglanz, О Sohn, Ist mein Fürst bei gutem Wohlsein, Sohn?’ The 
2nd pers. at 809 karasay of course does not justify the attribution to Alman 
Bet, since the expression is impersonal: ‘... that man because of whom, if 
one looks behind, one sees the dust of forty men...’. Radlov renders kirk 
kišinin as ‘von vierzig Leuten’: but these ‘forty people’ are the kirk éoro, 
the Forty Companions of Manes, of whom Kanikey’s interlocutor Alman Bet 
is but one, recognition of which fact would have prevented Radlov’s errors. 
812 Бей алдат tügü bar is rendered by Radlov as * Siehst du aber die fünf Schweife, 
Sohn’: but the number ‘ five’ is as little arbitrary as ‘forty’ at 810. aydar 1 
— ‘hair’, ‘coat? (of animals) and tük 1 2 =‘ coat’ (of animals) and in a 
transferred sense 3 ‘cattle’. There can be little doubt but that in bed asdar 
tügü we have a variant of the stock phrase beš tülük standing for the five 
different sorts of domesticated cattle: horses, large horned beasts, camels, 
sheep, and goats.*! Thus in the quatrain 809 ff. Manas is conceived of as the 
leader of his ‘Forty’ on a successful cattle-raid. Alman Bet shares some 
epithets with his foster-brother Manas, but this grand cluster is proper to Manas 
alone and especially, so one would think, when his admiring wife Kanikey is 
the speaker. 

Turning to Er Košoy, we note a more specific verbal correspondence 
among the epithets in K and BM. After the death of Kokótóy, who reached. 
the age of 199 in К (289, 31), Košoy is ‘ the father of the people’ (299, 20; 
cf. 289, Б of Kókótóy) and ‘the oldest among the people’ (299, 25 өїс.): 
of. ВМ, jurt karısı (814 oto.). An epithet concerned with the collar on a robe 
may also have occurred in the ‘source’, since echoes of it occur in both 


** Apart from the lexical error with bettdngdn (see p. 544, п. 29, above), Radlov has made 
a slip over ayu ‘ bear’. 

59 For badtangan see p. 543, above. 

51 of, Yudakhin, op. cit., sub taluk. 
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K and BM. At K, 299, 28, as one of a series of epithets, there is (Yash Aydar 
speaking) : 

podobnyy vorotniku khalata, 

podkove podobnyy Koshay.. . 52 
‘like the collar of a robe, like a horse-shoe Kogoy’. Cf. BM, 534 ff. (Manas 
speaking) : 

Andai deb Kan Koéot aba, 

tondun jakasın türüp 

eláginàn уды 2 

agas айда turup 

indat thin bilabs ? 
* Do not say so, venerable Khan KoSoy. Turning up the collar of one’s cloak, 
does one put it on by the skirt? When the elder brother is in the house, shall 
the younger brother say what is to be done?’ 
In BM, Manas is saying that KoSoy as the senior must arrange the funeral 
horse-race : the idea of the collar and cloak is used dynamically and in a rather 
far-fetched way; whereas in K, Yash Aydar uses the epithet statically, as 
epithets are for the most part used in K." The general idea seems to hang 
over both passages that old Kooy is associated with what is right and proper. 
In K he * fits’ like the collat on a cloak, or the shoe on a horse’s hoof; in BM 
he is the ‘right person ' to direct the games. (Yet, typically for BM, it is 
Manas who does so in the event.) This does not suffice for a reconstruction of 
the epithet; nor does what must be a reminiscence of the same epithet in the 
disordered Kazakh tale of Er Kõkšü, part prose, part verse. Here, Kosai is the 
son of Kökšü, Khan of the Ten Nogay. To a maiden whom he is wooing, he 
gives a silken coat. The maiden asks ‘ When will you come back?’ The young 
man answers: ‘ When the collar of the coat has become like (i.e. as small as) 
a thimble '.5* The motif is not taken up in the sequel. 

It is also possible that the lost ‘ collar’ өре may have had ¢ some con- 
nexion with the notion that Košoy lived at the ‘edge’ or ‘fringe’ of the 
people (BM, 1099; 1649 el etind Kodot bar, see p. 558 f., below) since Jaka 3 
and čet overlap in meaning. A proverbial expression must also be allowed for. 

Three bards, two of them Kirgiz, one a Kazakh, representing diverse 
branches of tradition during the 1860's, knew that KoSoy, young or old, had 
something to do with the collar of a robe. The memory of it was loosely held 
by а disintegrating epithet. Each felt obliged by tradition to allude to it, and 
each did the best he could for it. 

Койоу has a grand epithet, too, a purple patch that was evidently learned 
by heart. An attempt to reconstruct it in its ‘ ideal ' form from extant material 
in K, BM, and other poems recorded by Radlov, seemed to demand two 
quatrains, each subdivided and varied by the parallelistic technique and with 

9! The arrangement as verse ів the writer's: Valikhanov set it as prose. 


% See p. 565, below. 
М šapamn fagazinan oimaktai kalganda keldrmin, Radlov, Obrastay, тп, 1870, 96, 
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a predominance of alliteration within the line. Where a line of the postulated 
purple patch is supported by the tradition I give it with some argument below. 
In this way the reader can make up his mind as to its validity at sight without 
being taken through the laborious process of ‘reconstruction’. English has 
been misused in order to suggest the content of lines of Kirgiz individually. 

1. Of fortified Beijin 
. Er Ko&oy opened the Gates ; 
. Of the [i.e. its] Ры 
Er KoSoy........ : 


. Er Košoy opened up the way ; 
. Of the [i.e. its] restricted market 

8. Er Ko&oy .. . gave new life. 
The structure of the epithet in its ideal form would seem to have been: first 
the fortified city of Beijin (Pekin) and its Palace; then the caravanserai town 
of Turfan and its market. 
Line 1: BM, 27; 473; 1003; Radlov, v, п (Jolot-kan), 4837 bekip kalgan 
beištin; cf. v, т, (2), 394 beksp bir kalgan besítsn. 
Line 2: BM, 28; 474; 1004; т, (2), 395; п, 4838 ейп ačkan Er Коо. 
Lines 1 and 2: К, 296, 12 k Ir-Kosayu kotory otkryl zapretnye dveri v raye. 
Accepting Бейит (i.e. beyiš-tin) at its face value ‘ of Paradise ’, one notes that 
Radlov (‘ geschlossen ’, ‘ verschlossen ’) has missed the correct shade of meaning 
of bekip on the two occasions when he actually translates it. beki- means 
primarily ‘strengthen ’, ‘ fortify’; the meaning ‘bar’, ‘shut off’, ‘shut’ 18 
only secondary. beií ‘ Paradise ’ is not congruent with ‘ Turfan ’, or with sarai 
‘court’, ‘ palace’, or with bazar ‘market’: nor is it consonant with Ko&oy, 
who although he came to be associated in poetry with a holy war against the 
Manchu, 5 has no other specifically religious associations. Under bettin (genit.) 
a parallel to ‘ Turfan’ must be sought. Geographically, Boi-tin, north-west of 
Turfan, would suit well: but it is inconceivable that Kirgiz tradition should 
have preserved over so many centuries the old Chinese name of Beshbalk, 
the ruins of which lie east of the present Urumchi.59 This leaves Beijin ‘ Pekin ’, 
which is nearer phonetically to Бейт and agrees particularly well with sarai 
‘palace’. It is more likely to have been in the explicitly genitival form 
Bet}indin than the implicit genitival form Betfin. In К, Valikhanov relates the 
participial zapretnye * forbidden ’ not to ray ‘ Paradise ’, (contra all the extant 
Kirgiz passages) but to dveri ‘doors’ (N.B. not * gates’). zapretnye (ed. of 
1961) is even further from bekip (which owing to the alliteration with bess we 
can assume Valikhanov to have had before him) than is Radlov’s ‘ geschlossen ' : 
but the edition of 1958 prints zapertye ‘locked °’, which is nearer.5" ešigin, aco. 


+ See pp. 554 f., below. 58 бее * Bighballk ' in Encyclopaedia of Islam, second ed. 

5? Once again, one cannot feel quite certain that the edition of 1961, for all its painstaking 
attentions to Valikhanov’s writings, gives what Valikhanov actually wrote. N. I. Veselovskiy, 
* Sochineniya Chokana chingisovicha Valikhanova’, Zapiski Imperat. Russk. Geograf. Obshchestva, 
Otdel Etnograf., xx1x, 1904, 217, reads zapertyya, 
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possessed of ей (modern é&ik) with the primary meaning ‘ door-flap of a yurt’, 
looks incongruent with ‘Pekin’. The normal epic word for the gate of a city 
is kapka, cf. the formulaic alt: kapka key Kokan ‘ Six-gated Kokand the broad ' 
(BM, 881: cf. the Homeric formula 97815 ётАалтїдого, Iliad, гу, 406— Seven- 
gated Thebes’). Nevertheless, the meaning of éšik has become generalized to 
‘door’ and ' gate’. It suffices that the modern harmonized version of Manas 
reads at п, 155b bir édigt Bééfindin / kün bat karay ačılgan * a western gate of 
Pekin was opened ’. 
Lines 3-4: BM, 457 batlanvp kalgan sarasdsn. / jolun jasagan Er Kooi. sarai, 
correctly remembered, has been erroneously inserted into the couplet that dealt 
with bazar, alliterating not on в (sarai) but on b: cf. BM, 29f.; (2), 396 f. 
baslansp kalgan bazardin / jolun jasgan (atkan) 59 Er Košoi. One can be quite 
sure that the sara$ was not Байаир (lit. ‘ tied up’, i.e. ‘ restricted’: Radlov 
“verschlossen ’, * umschlossen °): but it would be idle to speculate here about 
the verbal modal in s that may have been linked with saras in this line, or the 
action taken in respect of it by Er Košoy (though it is likely to have been 
military). 
Lines 5-6: К, 296, 12 4 othryl ostanoviushiysya put’ v Turfan, ostanovivshiysya 
is a doublet from the next section in К: k tomu Ir-Kosayu, kotory ostanovivshe- 
musya bazaru dal novuyu zhizn’ where ostanovivshemusya ‘stagnant’ is con- 
gruent with bazaru. If we delete ostanovivshiysya before put’, otkryl pu 
* opened a/the way ’ clearly corresponds to BM, 30; 476 jolun jasagan (cf. (2), 
397 jolun bir atkan). Roads are opened to towns (including market towns), 
not to markets: and what is done to stagnant or restricted markets is to give 
them new life—ostanovivshemusya bazaru dal novuyu zhizn’. The bard or bards 
of v, т, (2) and BM, having lost ‘ Pekin ' to ‘ Paradise ’ and then, consequentially 
the second town of ‘ Turfan ’, were uncertain where the road had to be opened 
up to; as the text stands, it is to the market (twice) or to the palace (once). 
But, thanks to K, which remembers Turfan (albeit probably adapted to mean 
‘Uch Turfan’ 5°) and also that its market is ‘stagnant’ (Valikhanov’s equiva- 
lent for baslansp), it is possible to assign jolun jasagan Er Košoy as 1. 6 to a l. 5 
naming Turfan. Which verbal modal, presumably with initial t, stood before 
Turfan it would again be idle to try to guess now.*9 
Line 7, then, is automatically the alliterating batlanep kalgan bazardw of BM, 
29%. and (2), 396, already quoted; and l. 8 stands (symbolically) as dal 
novuyu zhien’ Er Коўоу. 
The grand epithet of Er Košoy in modern Kirgiz orthography would stand 

roughly as follows, as far as it can be safely reconstructed : 

1. bekip kalgan Веўт[ йіп] 

2. éšigin aékan Er Košoy, 

3. 8...... kalgan saraydin 


5e jaskan at BM, 30 must be emended to jasagan (of. BM, 476, below). adkan at (2), 397 is 
taken from e&igin adkan at 395. 5» See part т, 356. 
** Working together with bards, scholars of Kirgizia ought to be able to recapture it, 
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{с ке: Er Košoy ; 

AE е kalgan Turfan[din] 

6. folun jasagan Er Košoy, 

7. baylanvp kalgan bazardsn 

8. [dal novuyu zhien’] Er Košoy. 
The lost original of K sometimes used alliteration to link the lines of couplets.** 
But if the above reconstruction is to any degree valid, the source of K and BM 
will have had memorable passages with a preponderance of alliteration within 
the line. Such passages actually occur in the poems recorded by Radlov. One 
such passage combines it with parallelistic structure, but in terms of couplets, 
not of quatrains as in the above reconstruction. Parallelistic quatrains were 
of course a feature of the original of K.*? Whether they used line-alliteration 
or not would be possible though difficult to determine from Valikhanov’s 
Russian translation. Examples from Radlov are : 


v, т, (2), 413 alasın ala kaépadem, 

kulasın kita kačpadım, 
jasagan ! ва ne jastum ? 
hildrét ! saga ne kildim? 

BM, 569 Joloidun jolun bastı дей, 
494% айар Каёй, дей, 
Töštüktün tübösün basıp öttü det, 
Košoidun koinuna keri kaštı дей. 

cf. further BM, 640 ff. and 648 ff.; both are set pieces praising race-horses. 

On what can Košoy’s wide reputation of ‘ having opened the Gates of 
Paradise that was barred?’ have rested? And in what circumstances can 
Beijin[din] have given way to Бейит ? 

In the passage quoted above from Radlov, v, 1, (2), in which four lines of 
the epithet occur, soon after Alman Bet’s ludicrously superficial conversion 
to Islam, Alman Bet addresses (the absent) Kooy as a kojo ‘ hoja ' and implores 
the assistance in battle of (KoSoy’s * 83) angels. At first one might think that 
Alman Bet is addressing Allah: but the mention of ‘On thy head the turban 
huge as a cauldron’ * precludes it : 

402 &akwgan tintin azandas, kojom ! 
bašında selda kazandas, kojom ! 
Беті ат kotórsün ! 
arbaktary, j0lósün | 
‘Thy voice summoning is as loud as the Call to Prayer, my Hoja! On thy head 


«1 Beo part т, 345. 

** Seo part 1, 346 and 357. 

*3 401 beriftdriy ought presumably to read beriftdldrin, of. beri#eler, pl. of berifte ' angel’. 
Thus the only one of these two instances that has the 2nd pers. possess. (of Коёоу) seems to be 
corrupt. 

** A commonplace for heads, helmets, eto. 
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thy turban is huge as в cauldron, my Hoja! May angels bear [thee ? me ?] up; 
may the spirits of thy ancestors aid [thee ? me ?] | 7 

It was therefore reasonable of Mrs. Nora Chadwick at the time when she was 
writing to infer that Коќоу ‘ had taken the lead in adopting Mohammedanism ?,85 
On the basis of an unpublished study in Frunze, however, which deals with tho 
intrusion into epie poetry of the historie Rising of J ayir-kofo (Dzhekhangyr, 
Jahangir, eto.) over the period 1822-8, Professor V. M. Zhirmunskiy has 
characterized KoSoy’s opening the Gates of Paradise as an Islamized version 
of the widespread Turkic motif of a hero’s penetrating into the Other World; 
and he came to the further conclusion that Košoy had his own tradition of a 
great raid to the east before it was assimilated to the Manas cycle.*? This last 
agrees well with the inferences from verbal examination of the grand epithet 
presented here. 

It is possible to go farther. In his brief account of Japir's insurrection, 
Valikhanov makes several statements of interest to us. Ў. anir was the hereditary 
Hoja of Kashgar ; and his agents, who were often exiled Kashgaris like himself, 
were very active disseminating propaganda for the gazat or ‘ holy war’, as, 
for example, by public recitals of the deeds of Abū Muslim, 68 whereby they so : 
fostered the cult of ghazis and shahids—dedicated Champions of the Faith who 
would assure themselves of a short cut to Paradise—that the Muslim youth of 
Central Asia were in a frenzy to imitate them.9? As a favourite hero of legend 
with an established reputation of raiding towards Turfan and perhaps Pekin, 
KoBoy was well suited to be set parallel to Јаріг, who raided and temporarily 
occupied the Chinese-ruled cities of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan. , As 
already hinted above,’° it is probable that ‘ Turfan ' in Ko&oy's tradition was 
reinterpreted as ‘ Uch-Turfan ’ to suit the direction of J anir’s attacks. Yet it 
is only as в ghazt or shahid skilfully adopted by pro-Janir propagandists that 
Kokoy enters the religious sphere in epic and ‘ opens the Gates of Paradise that 
was barred’. For otherwise Kooy was a burly hero who, even in his old age, 
could, for example, outwrestle the gigantic glutton ў. oloy.7 Another suggestive 
statement by Valikhanov is that after the restoration of Chinese power in the 
area (though with diminished prestige), the Chinese had placed customs gates 
across the routes into Kashgar and Yarkand many miles out, chiefly in order 
to punish Kokand for its part in the Rising. Those merchants who were allowed 


= In his Slovar’ Yudekhin quotes and translates sub }916- our linea 403-4: but wholly 
admirable as his dictionary otherwise is, he sometimes forgets the poetio contexts from which 
he has excerpted his instances. In 408-4 he supplies tho unexpreased object in brackets as 
tebya ‘thee’. Radlov has ' deine Engel’. 

% H. M. and N. К. Chadwick, The growth of literature, пт, 1940, 37. 

67 In the symposium Kirgizskiy geroicheskiy épos Manas, Moscow, 1961, 133 ff. and 154. The 
unpublished study is entitled * Dzhakhangir-khodzha v épose i istorii’ and ів by A. A. Valitova. 

** Valikhanov, op. oit., п, 316 f. > 

ө ibid. 

0 p. 552. 

1 BM, 1246 ff. 
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in were escorted in convoy to the emporium and back under strict guard.” 
This gives substance to the expression Баатар kalgan bazar ‘ the restricted 
market’, discussed above," and Valikhanov’s further statement that in 1829 
the restricted trade in Chinese tea became so intolerable to the men of Kokand 
that they decided to open the way to trade rifle in hand,’ lends further colour 
to this part of Ko&oy's epithet. Trade, Islam, propaganda, and heroic ethos 
stimulated in the cities by readings of Abū Muslim and among the tribes by 
doctored epic songs, all went hand in hand: but the dominant outlook behind 
it all was that of the merchants and hojas of Kashgar (in exile), and of Kokand. 
Since garbled reflections of Janir’s raids occur in both K and BM, it is 
probable that their common source, too, had a passage which presented the 
legendary Košoy as close to those historical events. The relevant allusions 
must be examined in detail. 
(1) К, 296, 14 Kogda nevernyy khan Mez-Kara 1° v temnttsu zatochil Dzhangyrova 
syna Belereka, chto byl rodom iz khodzhey, kogda nikto iz musul'man ne otvazhilsya 
vosstat’, on, khrabryy Koshay, khrabrost'yu ustrashtl $ osvobodil togo khodzhu. 
* When the infidel Khan Mez-kara incarcerated Jayir's son Belerek because by 
birth he was of the Hojas, when none of the Muslims dared to rise up, he, brave 
Kokoy, terrified them with his valour and set free that Hoja.’ 
Nes-kara is one of the regular Sino-Kalmak antagonists of the ‘ Nogay >in 
heroic song. 
(it) (а) BM, 438 Кари karta keldi dep,” 
Abila Jangir (?) Kan Koyom™ 
maltk-minàn tars kordu, 
kaldvragw sap 
. Kaldai ёда urusiu, 
beldáméisin salantp 
Мет &ga uru&tu, 
Kara basta tin kotórüp 
Карийм kam Nes-Kara 
karsıldašıp urustu .... 
(Context: Manas has cruelly murdered jaima Kókül, the messenger sent by 
Bok Murun to invite him to the Feast, has summoned his Forty to range with 
him through the Naryn valley and, looking out from Mount Kebas[ti], espies a 
battle between Muslims and Infidels before ‘the six-gated stronghold '—i.e. 
Kashgar ? of. 392—and intervenes victoriously, thus having an aristeia in Bok 
Murun’s poem before it has really started.) ' He came up against the Infidel, 


7? Valikhanov, op. cit., п, 322. 

тз p. 552. 

т4 тт, 823. 

ть For initial * М’ see also Radlov, v, п (Jolot-kan), 4740 Mis Kara. 

78 karéa for kard+? 

тт The query after Jaygir is Radlov’s. He omits ' Abila Jangir’ in his translation: “Кал 
Kojo і.е. Koyo 1], der micht’ge Held’! The text requires emendation to Kan Koon in Radlov's 
adapted Cyrillic = modern kan Којот. Radlov’s Kojos = modern Koyom. Вее п. 78. 
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it is said, Ара] 7° Дали the Khan, my Hoja, fired off his rifle, the Kalday 
[high-ranking Sino-Kalmak officer] having donned his corslet joined combat, 
the Mefin 7° [another high Sino-Kalmak rank] having put on his breast-plate 
joined combat, the Khan of the Infidel Nes-kara raising his Black-Head 
Standard thunderously joined combat ....’ 


(b) 1021 Kapsrdsn kanı Nes-Kara, 

am Катар jatkanda 

jams alu Bilarik 

kapr Каттар ketkanda 

alts kapka éarbakta 

Кай urus salgamm 

jams ülu Bilärik 

anda küčüm bir taids. 
(Text: jams ‘one and only’ clearly in error for Jamr at 1023 and 1027, 
cf. K, 296, 15 Dzhangyrova syna Belereka. Did Radlov ‘emend’ or was the 
tradition already at fault? jams [modern ја7922] is a variant of јаде‘ unique ’. 
Radlov translates ‘sein [Nes-kara’s!] einz'ger'. Context: Ko&oy has been 
asked to take on Joloy in the Wrestling Match at the Games. He declines, 
pleading old age, and gives a catalogue of encounters in which, he alleges, his 
strength had suddenly left him—anda küčüm bir tasds, cf. 1. 1028 above. One 
instance was his struggle with Nes-kara.) ' When the Khan of the Infidels, 
Nes-kara, was keeping him (namely—emended) Jayi's son Bilürik in prison, 
and I came to grips with that infidel at the six-gated walled city (Kashgar 1), 
I put up a great fight (for?) Japir's son Bil&rik, (but) then my strength 
suddenly failed me.’ 

We know from K (loc. cit.) that Kosoy was victorious on this occasion and 
liberated Belerek/Bilürik from Mes-kara/Nes-kara. Thus Ko&oy's catalogue 
of his own ' defeats’ (а rare phenomenon in heroic poetry) is a sly form of 
boasting, suggesting that his strength left him only after victory. When 
Košoy at last consents to face Joloy, of course KoSoy wins. 

(с) 1652 Andan ars sen barsayn, 
Alias Jangir Kan Kojoy, 
andan bata айр Кай! 
(Context: Manas sends Aju Bai to the smith Tókór 9? with instructions to 
deliver threats or ask for blessings at various places en route according to the 
hero who lives there.) ‘If you ride on from there [you will find] your Hoja, 
Abilai Janir-kan. After receiving his blessing go on again.’ 


т ‘Abila’ sio. Cf. 1658 'Abilaé [slo] Jangir Kan Којор, where Radlov has ү = J correctly 
in Коџоң. See n. 77. А 
7 Radlov of course knew this rank well: yet he renders mejin as ‘Pekin’! ‘ Zog zum 
Kampfe selbst nach Pekin’, which ів absurd. Subsequently in this action (Jani) Kan Којо 
[Radlov: Koyo] is mentioned thrice (455; 457; 461, in the last instance in connexion with his 
blessing). It would take up too much space here to try to disentangle Radlov's misconceptions. 
= See p. 666 f., below. 
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Compare further : 
(d) 1111 Kan abast Er Ko£os, 
balbanga tüšmök boldu дей. 
Basvp bara jatkanda, 
Kan Kojomdon bat'alyp . . . . 


(Context: Košoy finally consents to face Joloy.) ‘Er Ko&oy, senior among 
Khans, stepped forward to take part in the wrestling-match. And on his 
stepping proudly forward, he received the blessing from my Khan Hoja....’ 
(The ‘ Khan Hoja’ is presumably Јал, cf. passage (c) above.) 

From (a) and (c) it appears that Ablay (1717-81), the Khan of the Middle 
Horde of the Kazakhs and celebrated victor over the Kalmak, has been 
amalgamated with Јар. Once accurate knowledge had faded this could easily 
happen, since Kirgiz has no direct equivalent for ‘and ’.* If Radlov’s bard, 
recorded in 1862, could no longer keep Ablay and Jayir (captured 1828, and 
later executed) apart, it is possible that he was responsible for the error 1023 
јалуав for Jagw. Nevertheless, BM, like K, preserves the datum that Košoy 
fought Nes-kara in order to free Jays son Bilarik: K appends it, rather 
lamely, to KoSoy’s string of epithets; BM works it into Ko&oy's cunning 
catalogue of ‘ defeats’, but only after we have been shown how Manas dealt 
with that same Nes-kara in the presence of атут near the beginning of the poem ! 

It is well to take stock of what occurred on this naming together of Kooy 
and fari in heroic song. Janu, an historical figure of the previous generation 
(active 1822-8), is placed on the same footing as Košoy, who, whatever his 
historical or near-historical antecedents many centuries ago, had become a 
purely legendary figure, governed by the ‘laws’ not of history but of poetry. 
In other words, the mythic or legendary past and the recent historical past 
known from living memory have been merged into a continuum, with poetry, 
not history, setting its stamp upon it. Not only have Койоу and Јал met in 
this continuum but also Nes-kara, a legendary Sino-Kalmak antagonist of the 
‘ Nogay ’, has been drawn in on the opposite side. The nature of this process 
of the assimilation of history to poetry is further brought out by examination 
of KoSoy’s fictive exploit in Janw’s Rising, namely his liberation of Japir’s son 
Bilarik (BM)/Belerek (К). Historically, it seems, Jay had no such son. 
In his valuable translation of Wei Yiian’s treatise on Japir's insurrection 
compiled from reports by the Chinese officials concerned with its suppression, 
С. Imbault-Huart gives the genealogy of the Hojas of Kashgar in an appendix, 
the latter end of which furnishes these data: Boronidu had two sons, Abdul 
and Samuq; Abdul’s son was Janu; 9 Japw’s son was Burzuk.5* The treatise 
states further that after the defeat of the insurgents, the Chinese requested 
the Khan of Kokand to surrender Jayir's descendants and supporters. This 


81 menen after a noun means primarily ‘ with’. 

в Zhirmunskiy, art. cit. p. 167. 

аз Recueil de documents sur Р Asie Centrale, Paris, 1881, 62. 
#4 ibid. and p. 50. 
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the Khan declined to do, on the ground that the laws of Islam forbade the 
surrender of sons or grandsons of hojas. The treatise then records that since 
the children of Jarir were not to be feared, the Emperor decreed that the 
matter was not to be pursued. A high Chinese official in the area, however, 
dispatched envoys to try to seize Jayir's son Burzuk, then six years of age ; 
but the Emperor, having learned of this, commanded him not to stir up new 
strife.95 This implies that Jap had at least two children, but there is no 
evidence here that he had a son with any other name than ‘ Burzuk '.$* On 
the other hand, Јар had a nephew, whose name, transliterated from Chinese 
with a French convention, Imbault-Huart gives as Sa mow’hann. Since the 
treatise goes on to say that this person had assumed the title of ‘ Khan’, his 
name was presumably * Samuq-khan '.5? On the recapture of Kashgar by the 
Chinese in 1827, this Samuq was taken prisoner. Thus although Burzuk, son 
of Janir, was still alive, and as the last of the Hojas was a marked man and in 
1862 was even made nominal head of the Dungan Rising,®* our two heroic 
poems К (pre-1857) and BM (1862), (i) give him a name  Bilürik ', (ii) attribute 
to him an incarceration by the Chinese that may have been his cousin Samuq's, 
and (iii) have this composite renamed figure rescued by a legendary hero Ko’oy 
from the equally legendary Nes-kara. If the passion of the Kirgiz for heroic 
song encouraged them thus to indulge in make-believe when the elders were 
possessed of the historical facts, these tribesmen must have been easy prey for 
the propagandists of the mercantile cities and their militant ‘ulama’—and all 
the more so if we include the Kirgiz lust for booty, so well nourished by the 
poetic tradition. 

To conclude the subject of KoSoy’s epithets. The line formula el četinä 
Košoi bar * Ko&oy lives at the margin of the people ' occurs twice in BM (1099; 
1649) ; 8° and К, 296, 8 locates Коёоу on the Ulutau Mountains, some 1,000 km. 
north-west of Lake Issyk Kul’ but still well within the frontiers of present-day 

s p, 50. 

** In a footnote on Burzuk, Imbault-Huart records that when in 1862 the Dungans in turn 
rose against the Manchus, Burzuk was invited, as the last representative of the family of Hojas, 
to lead it, and that Muhammad Ya'qüb was thus one of his followers (p. 50). Burzuk can have 
been little more than a nominal religious leader, since in his account of the Rising in Lose Bldtter 
aus Sibirien, second ed., 1r, 1893, 393 f., Radlov does not mention him. Wen-djang Chu, The 
Moslem rebellion in north-west China, 1862-1878, The Hague, 1966, 163, refers to him as ‘ Buzurg 
Khan’: ‘ Buzurg Khan, a deeoendant of the former khoja ruling house of Kashgar, came into 
Sinkiang from . .. Khokand in January 1865. He made himself the king of Kashgar. Before 
long he was replaced by Yakoob Beg, his chief of staff’. (After this was written, The life of 
Yakoob Beg .. . Ameer of Kashgar, London, 1878, by D. C. Boulger, came into my hands. 
Boulger based himself chiefly on the official report of Sir Douglas Forsyth on his embassy to 
Kashgar in 1873-4. Boulger uses the form ‘ Buzurg’: he gives Јар a father * Sarimsak ', a 
grandfather ‘ Barhanuddin’, and three sons, two of whom are ‘ Buzurg' and ‘ Wali Khan’, 
leader of an earlier expedition against Kashgar. It is much to be hoped that an expert historian 
will be able to disentangle these complexities. Boulger presents Buzurg as a classic example 
how an utterly profligate prince can be replaced by an energetio &dviser—Y &'qüb.) 

*7 Jamir’s paternal uncle Samuq is given no descendants in the genealogy: was hus name 
preserved in that of Janir’s (maternal ?) nephew ? 

** It was found necessary to refer to the Dungan Rising in part т of this study, 364 f. 

** The © people ' were presumably ‘ Nogay ’, i.e. idealized Kirgiz. 
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Kazakhstan, and inhabited by Kazakh.” Thus BM, perhaps in adopting an 
epithet which would already have been apt enough in Kazakh, by implication 
situates Er Коќоу just inside the Kirgiz lands— at the margin of the people’. 
The epithets of some of the more important remaining heroes are less 
complex than those of Manas and Kooy, and can be dealt with more briefly. 
In K, Dzhulay,?' i.e. Joloy, is characterized at 298, 2 ff. as he ‘ who noma- 
dizes on the salinae of. Butanyn-Saz,!that plays hazard every day, brave infidel 
khan, whose cap is huge as a black cauldron, who has power over all that have 
life and. blood’. What follows makes it clear that Dzhulay is а Kalmak 
(293, 9 #.). Little of this agrees with the characteristics of Joloy in BM. BM 
oddly vacillates in its presentation between Joloy as a Russian and Joloy as a 
Kalmak.® On the one hand there are two passages which make him a Russian : 


141 Карийм jurtu Бат ekàn, 
buléuy ets bukadat, 
egind sakal kotbogon, 
erdinün murut albagan, . 
orustun kam con Jolor... І 


©. there is the land of the infidel; he whose muscle is as tough as a bull's, 
leaving no beard on his chin, not removing his moustaches from his lips, a khan 
of the Russians is Giant Joloy ’. 


1536 Orusta bolso kan edt... 
Coy Joloi kan аїйл deit... 
‹ Even though he is a khan among the Russians . . . Giant Joloy spoke . . .’. 
On the other hand there are many passages that make him a Kalmak, and 
indeed a Bino-Kalmak. Two will suffice. 
1565 kapwdws kam ёо Jolos, 
Kankatdan kabar jetkàn son, 
agar altın ak kümüš 
ооз talap algan вол), 
altatlagan kip Кари 
| nams kilp ketkün soy... 
(Context: the skirmish between Мапав'в followers and Joloy’s sons over their 
horses at the end of the race.) ‘ When news reached the infidel Khan Giant 
Joloy from [through the cries of] “ Капрау!” and he had plundered pale gold 
and gleaming silver, and the mob of unbelievers shouting “ Altai!” had 
committed outrage... M 
In the Kirgiz epic, ‘Kangay!’ is the war-cry of the Kalmak, and ‘ Altai!’ is 
Kalmak jabber, cf. BM, 1515 altatlagan ‘kalmaktan ‘... of the Kalmak that 
jabber “ Altai!” ’. And at Alman Bet's suggestion Manas’s men don Mongol 


* The question arises whether Kokoy was originally а Kazakh and not a Kirgiz hero. 

‚91 See part 1, p. 376 and n. 188. T 

»а In the long heroic song Joloi-kan (Radlov, v, п), Joloy is & * Nogay ' and in this case 
appropriately a favourite hero of the Kirgiz tribe of the Bolto, among whom the song was collected. 
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gear in order to вру on Joloy, a pointless stratagem if Joloy is not a ‘ Mongol’, 
Le. Kalmak : 

1725 korünbói kürmön Куа ! 

topu tonop айай ! 

* Disguising ourselves, let us don sleeveless [Mongol] jackets, let us lay hands 
on some [Mongol] embroidered skull-caps . . . ’.% 
Otherwise, Joloy in BM has the epithet doy ‘great’ (twice above), and 
todas = tooday ‘ mountainous’ (1067, eto.). 

With orustun (144) supported by orusta (1536) it is difficult to impugn 
Radlov’s text: yet the text would become tolerable if we could read oirot- (of 
a Mongol confederacy) for orus- (Russian). According to this school of bards, 
Alman Bet by origin was an Oirot, and his first utterance in this cycle is the 
pseudo-Kalmak jabber ‘ Altai! Altai!’ (v, т, (2), 68).?* Orus and Oirot were 
linked in this bard's mind by alliteration, cf. 1451 Orustap kelat bir ай» / 
Osrottop kelat bir айт. But there may well be some other reason for the intrusion 
of ‘ Russian ’ into Joloy’s attributes."5 

Another traditional antagonist of the Nogay is Konur-bay (К, Kunurbay). 
In К Konur-bay, surprisingly, is the 'large-nosed' Chinese warrior named 
‘the Proud’ (290, 39f.), otherwise ‘the (gos)hawk-nosed Chinese warrior ’ 
(292, 7), a lord to whom the Nogay are to pay tribute. In BM, Kogur-bay is a 
shade less magnificent. Here, too, his nose claims attention. He is ‘kir 
murundū’ (152; 776; 1270), literally ‘ with nose sheer as a mountain-spine 
(kw)': but bw murunduu is used in a transferred sense to designate a variety 
of golden eagle, and it is no doubt from this that the epithet for a nose is taken.?* 
Thus in BM, too, Konur-bay’s nose recalls the beak of a bird of prey. “Bat 
whereas we may be sure that in K his nose is what we call ‘ aquiline ', we are 
informed by Yudakhin in his admirable Slovar’ that kw murunduu implies 
possession of a straight, non-aquiline nose (bez gorbinkx). Just which variety of 
golden eagle (bürküt) struck the Kirgiz bards as having a straight beak, and 
why, is unlikely to be discovered by a Western scholar, since Kirgiz falconers 
of the old school distinguish as many as 65 species, sub-species, and varieties. 9" 
If we look for the Kirgiz original of Valikhanov’s yastrebinonosomu (292, 7), it 
therefore cannot be kw murunduu: but it could be kuš murunduu, with kuš, 
generically ‘ bird of prey '.*? At BM, 152 etc. kw murund# fills a half-line, the 
other half is taken up by kizu kós (152 ‘ red-eyed ’) or by kwa kös (776; 1270 

е of. the utterance of J oloy’s wife Baykal at 1802: (Manas) kürmó tonop kiptir, / topo tonop 
sahptir. topu indicates a Mongol oap in these heroic songs, despite the Persian origin of the 
word (Radlov: ' Mongolenk&psel ’). 

** In this poem, Alman Bet, slaughtering his Oirot compatriots, piles up their topu and 


kürmó mountain-high (432 f.), see also previous note. 
ә Did the Kirgiz perceive a resemblance between him and some hearty Russian frontier 
? 
68 Yudakhin, sub kir. 
87 Yudakhin, sub bürküi. The Kirgiz bürkut (Russian berkut) is famous in the annals of 


faloonry. 
s Yudakhin does not cite murun-compounds for tuygun ' white goshawk’ or tunJur * goshawk’. 
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© winking ’).°* kaza is surely correct.1°° The second line of the epithet is regularly 
kitailardın Kogur Bas (153; 777; 1271) ' Konur-bay lord of the Chinese’, 
which also occurs in isolation (1583). (In another poem of this group a half line 
and a full line are amalgamated to make the line Kitaidin kw murunda Koyur 
Bat—1, (3), 58. Joloi-kan 4878 has in one line: kw murundü Kogur Bas 
followed by 4879 Kuailardın Koyur Bat.) More specifically, Kogur-bay is 
conceived of as the ruler of Kashgar and Yarkand, two of the three cities 
occupied by Jagir 10 (150; 1269). In К, in removing the Nogay from Kogur- 
bay's overlordship, Bok Murun seems to be leaving the Chinese-held region 
of Uch-Turfan.19* 

Like Joloy, the hero Er Töštük appears in a self-contained heroic song that 
bears his name (Radlov, v, ш). The theme of his penetration into the Under- 
world on his winged steed Üal-kuyruk to recover his purloined ‘soul’, and his 
escape on the back of his friend the World Eagle, is widely known.!9? It is 
clearly a heroized tale of shamanistic origin. The epithets in К, however, have 
direct allusion only to the circumstances of his marvellous birth: 194 297, 38 
*...& warrior born thanks to the long prayers of many well-wishers and 
coming to this world as the result of the pleas of those well-wishers . . . the 
youngest of nine sons of an aged father, valiant Tostük, beloved of God’. The 
allusion is to his father Eleman’s long prayers for a worthy son to make up for 
eight good-for-nothings at a time when his wife had either long been barren or 
was past child-bearing.!95 Töštük was ‘ beloved of God ’ else he would not have 
escaped from the Khan of the Underworld, an indirect allusion to his great 
adventure. K names Töštük’s famous tulpar (which Bok Murun invites him 
to race) in translation as plamyakhvost ‘ Flame-tail’ (297, 41) = Cal-kuyruk. 
Bok Murun requests Töštük through his emissary to be Lord of the Feast, and 
as such to come and choose the best cut off the roast—the Brisket of Honour— 
according to the well-attested ancient Turkic custom,!9* cf. the Champion’s 
Portion in Old Irish heroic narrative.1°? Manas, too, is invited to be Lord and 
Master of Ceremonies, but he is to choose merely ‘ a dainty piece '—by implica- 
tion not the best. Thus Tótük is to be imagined as the passive President and 
Manas as the active Master of Ceremonies. Given Manas's turbulent character, 
the stage is set for a clash between him and Töštük: but K breaks off long 

* of. Radlov ‘roth von Augen’ (152), 'schiefáug'ge' (776; 1270). Having accepted thé 
correct reading later, Radlov failed to collate. 

199 Slovar’: köz kıs- ‘ wink’ sub kws- ‘ press’. Thus the impression intended 1s rather one of 
half-closed lids than a squint, or even slanting eyes. ; 

101 bura- literally ‘ screw ’, ‘ twist’ (Radlov: ‘ herrscht in’). 10 See part т, 356. 

103 See Er-Tõshtük, le géant des steppes. Trad. du kirghiz par P. Boratav, introduction et notes 
de P. Boratav et L. Bazin, Paris, 1965. 

104 See my article ‘ The birth of Manas’, 220. 

165 For analogies of this traditional motif see ‘ The birth of Manas’, 226. 

19¢ of, D. G. Maitland Muller, А study and translation of the first book of the first volume of the 
анн of histories’ by Байа al-Din ..., Ph.D. thesis (London, 1957), oh. vii, p. 27, 


197 Seo K. Jackson, The oldest Irish tradition : a window on the Iron Age, Cambridge, 1964, 
21 f., the ouradmir or ' Champion's Portion ', carved by the champion for himself, 
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before we could come to it. Yet it is possible that there was no clash, since one 
tradition makes Er Töštük the father of the foundling Bok Murun,!^* and 
Manas could then have accepted Er Tóátük's precedence. There is no trace of 
this in BM. Here Manas defers to KoSoy’s seniority but is at length prevailed 
upon to arrange the horse-race (though Bok Murun arranges the other games) : 
and there is no mention of heroes’ portions. Like all the other heroes in BM, 
Töštük is overshadowed by Manas. His epithets allude mainly to his exploit in 
entering and leaving the Underworld. Yet the first composite epithet agrees 
fairly well with one at K, 297, 40, Mladshemu iz devyati synovey starogo otsa, 
bogom lyubimomu khrabromu Т. (translated above), and 
ВМ, 89 togus ül kenjáss 1% 

kudaidsn sütgón mindast . . . 

‘ The youngest of nine sons, he is a man beloved of God’ = 1034 f. continuing 
91 Elaman batdsn balası 

Er Tóostük ... 
“son of Eleman-bay, Er Tóstük...'.— 702 #.; 941f.; 1036-7 jerge tüíkón 
Er Tóstük ‘ Er Töštük who descended into the earth’. 
Lines 702 f. are preceded by 

698 Jer astinan čikkam 

jets kündór bold ela, 

arık ёар salp tr, 

uyatynan Кобир tur, 

Лата basdan balası, 

Er Tostüktün čal-kusruk . . . 
Line 698: ' Of him who emerged from under the ground . . . (cf. Radlov ‘ Der 
tief in die Erd hinabstieg "). 699: where he had been for seven days . . . (cf. 
Sayakbay’s version, 332, 8 Kenjeke speaking: Stian Töštük Кей éle, / 
Ketkenine tak bul / Jets filga fetts éle ‘This year makes it seven years since 
brave T. went away’). 700 is perhaps contentious. Radlov tenders * Der sich 
mager hat gelaufen '—thus arık 1 ‘lean’, čap- Ix ‘ gallop’, ‘ race’ (typically 
of horses): the construotion, however, precludes 1. 700 Ыр referring to 
Töštük’s steed Cal-kuyruk (703); so Radlov appears to have applied čap to 
Tó&tük. But the collocation ark 1 with čap- Іх (according to Radlov ‘ to gallop 
oneself lean ") is not cited by Yudakhin, whereas arık п with čap- x is well- 
attested under both words in the sense ‘to dig an irrigation-ditch’. Thus, 
tentatively, 700 ‘He dug a water-channel ’. '. 701 ‘ For shame he sang a lament 
(like a woman)’, ie. he broke down (cf. Radlov ‘Der vor Scham zu singen 
anfing').!? This must refer to a traditional episode in the 70808 legend in 


1*! The version of Sayakbay Keralaev, ed. Zh. Tashtemirov, Frunze, 1956, 31 ff. ; Boreas 
op. oit., 49 ff. 

1% benjási; Radlov again uses j (modern y) inconsistently in Kenjdcl, cf. 1034 Кенућсї, his 
normal practice. 

110 koš- ‘join’, ‘ pair’, has the transferred meaning of composing (improvising) laments for 
the dead by women mm Yudakhin’s Slovar' notes: muzhchine ne polozheno. 
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which the hero’s steed dives into a lake to fetch the Cauldron with Forty Lugs. 
This is Cal-kuyruk’s supreme test. His blood appears on the surface of the 
lake, and Tóktük gives him up for dead and laments him.!! The prose of the 
leading Kazakh version breaks into verse at this point. M. Boratav and M. 
Bazin comment here: ‘Ces lamentations sur le sort de Tchal-Kouyrouk 
apparaissent dans plusieurs versions; elles faisaient peut-étre partie de 
l'épopée originelle '.!3 The evidence of this epithet in BM, not cited by the 
commentators, suggests that ‘ peut-être’ is too cautious, and it adds the 
information that, in his despair, Töštük keened like а woman. Recognition of 
the allusion in 1, 701 may help to trace the allusion in 1. 700, if we can take 
them as linked; for in that case the water-channel could have been dug to 
drain the lake and save Cal-kuyruk. In some versions one of Töštük’s Prodigious 
Helpers swallows the water of the lake, and in Sayakbay’s version Téstiik 
causes the water to be dispersed by lashing it with his whip. It is just as likely 
that he should have drained it away with an ark. It would accord with an 
earlier stage of his legend that he could drain a lake without help.448 
Two contexts in which Töštük is named are problematic : 


(а) 926 Töštük jer astinan tapier 
jerin sekirtpás degan bar ekan... 


(b) 942 Er Tostük t05gó &wp tr 
tügórotó karap йт, 
Jer asinan tap ter, 
Kazatar mergàn karap tw : 


In (a), jerin sekirtpds should be in quotation marks and have initial capitals 
to indicate a name-epithet governed by degün ' thus named’. The expression 
recurs at 965 Jerin sekirtpüs karasam; but Radlov’s translations vary: 925 f. 
‘Da war Töštük, den im Sprunge Niemand überholte unterhalb der Erde ’, and 
965 ' Seh ich meinen tapfern Springer’. It seems that Radlov has not collated 
these two passages only 40 lines apart. jerin sekirtpds, as it stands, means 
* He-who-does-not-make-the-ground-beneath-him-leap ’, i.e. one who runs so 
fast that he scarcely touches the ground. But caution is advised in accepting 
Radlov's text at this point, since in Sayakbay’s version one of Töštük’s 
Prodigious Helpers, he who aids him in winning the foot-race, bears the name- 
epithet appropriate to the fleetest of men : Jeyren sekirtpes ‘ He-who-does-not- 
let-the-gazelle-leap ’ (pp. 132 ff.) (Jeyren = Kaz. jayran, Asiatic Russ. deheyran, 
‘ Gazella subgutturosa’).4 This in turn raises a nice problem. It has hitherto 
been assumed that the bard from whom Radlov recorded Töštük in 1869 had, 


111 Bayakbay, 243 ff.; Boratav, 202 ff. 

111 Boratav, op. cit., n. 375. 

113 In another episode in several versions ToStik or one of his women digs a hole in the 
ground under the cradle of Coynkulak’s brat во that Токак can hide and prick him with an awl. 
But the hole is not an аг. Cf. Radlov's TóSük, 149 ordu kastı Er ТбЙйЁ, from or kaz- ‘dig а 
hole '. 

114 of, Boratav, op. oit., 122, ‘ Qui-ne-laisee-échapper-le-Chamois ^ 
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in the fatigue of which Radlov wrote,!!5 hurried past many of Tó&tük's Under- 
world experiences, including the Marriage-tests set by the Lord of the 
Underworld and surmounted by the hero thanks only to the Prodigious Helpers 
he had befriended ; 16 although the heroes who penetrate into the- Underworld 
in more primitive hero-tales recorded, for example, by Schiefner,!? perform their 
exploits without Prodigious Helpers, and at most with the assistance of в com- 
rade-in-arms. So far as they are no longer genuinely shamanistic, ‘ Prodigious 
Helpers * come from that rather boring source of narrative the international 
folk-tale. Whatever the bard of BM understood by jerin, he seems to be 
alluding to a version of Töštük other than the source presupposed by M. Boratav 
and M. Bazin.!* Understood or misunderstood—Jerin/Jeyren Sekirtpes was 
found by Töštük in the Underworld, like Kazatar mergün, whom Töštük 
summons more as a protective spirit to help him win the race.!*? Hero-names 
in mergen ‘marksman’ are typical of the more primitive hero-tales;1#1 and 
protective spirits go better with Turkic hero-tales than do Prodigious Helpers. 
It is again disturbing that Radlov renders Kazatar as ‘ Gemsen-achiitze, -jäger ' 
(‘chamois-hunter °), since kaz-atar would mean not 'chamois-' but ‘ goose- 
hunter ' (kaz © goose’; atar from at- ‘ shoot ’).4#2 However, the role of Kazatar 
mergán invites inspection. ' Er Töštük climbed a hill,!! gazed all around 124 
and saw Kazatar the Marksman, whom he had found in the Underworld’ (942-5). 
On being invoked by Töštük as his radiant lord, Kazatar appears and puts 
Joloy’s old wife, who is winning, out of the race, first by fettering her 185 and 
then by squirting poison at her.?* Bare-faced fouls, recalling the practices of 
the English aristocracy at Newmarket in the 1820’s 197 are a stock motif in 
both foot- and horse-races in Kirgiz epic poetry. In the foot-race in Sayakbay’s 
Tostük, for example, the Hag-with-Seven-Heads waylays Tostük's Helper 
J'eyren-sekbiripes and sends him to sleep with magic dust as we may infer Joloy’s 
wife had sent Jerin Sekirtpas to sleep here, since Kazatar says (965) Jerin 
sekirtpás karasam / uktap tura kalgamby * When I seo J. is he still asleep 3’. 

H5 y, p. xvii f. 11* Sayakbay, 220 f. = Boratav, op. cit., 182 ff. 

117 8. Schiefner, Heldensagen der minussinsschen Tataren, St. Petersburg, 1859. 

118 Tn his Versuch eines Worterbuchs der Türk-Dialekte, Radlov coites no forms of Jeyren with 
-im: all have -an or -en. The presumption is that Radlov, and possibly his bard, took jerin in 
jerin sekirtpds as jer-i-n (acous. possessed of jer * ground’). 

| 1! op. cit, 29 ff. 1* BM, 946 ff. 

131 Bahiefner, op. cit., see index of tales: ‘ Ai Mirgán und Aidólei ' eto. eto. 

1% A possible solution of this diffloulty is to suppose that in Radlov’s manuscript ‘ Gemsen- 
sohtrtzo, -jager’ stood loosely in the margin against jerin sekirtpds understood aa Jeyren s. and 
that 'Ganseschütze, -jdger’ (‘ goose-hunter’) stood against Кашат; and then that either 
Redlov or an amanuensis substituted the former German word for the latter. But a further 
disturbing element is Radlov’s rendering 945 ‘den guten Gemsenschutzen ', Buggesting Kirg. 
kas ‘good’, of. kas baatsrlar ‘ doughty warriors’ (Yudakhin, Slovar’, sub kas). 

188 tóp, modern déy. 

14 Radlov #707610, 1.е. 60076856. 

155 Radlov renders bogonu as ‘Knopf’: it is surely from Боодо * fetters ’. 

145 Radlov reverses the roles in the poison-squirting, making Kazatar the victim, despite the 
clear outcome that it is J oloy's wife who is laid out with poison (950 f. and 958 ff.). 

137 Puokler-Muakau, Briefe eines Verstorbenen, letter of 19 October 1826. 
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Scrutiny of Téktiik’s and his friends’ epithets in BM thus shows not only 
that they celebrate his exploit of penetrating into the Underworld with the 
help of his tulpar Cal-kuyruk and returning from it by divine favour, but also 
that he had a famous runner and a Marksman before his hero-tale was inflated 
into an ‘epic’ by means of devices from the international folk-tale scarcely 
worthy of that epic form.1#® 

Tt is not possible to compare the epithets of Alman Bet in К and BM, since 
if K was ever going to name him it broke off before doing so. In K and BM 
there are further epithets peculiar to the one or the other that would reward 
close study, but they fall outside the scope of this comparison. Yet а word is 
required on the different styles in the use of epithets exhibited by K and BM. 

In K there is & marked tendency to keep to one epithet, and for this epithet 
to give the key to the bearer's role or station. It was seen that Bok Murun, 
besides being ‘ young’ was ‘born to power’: he in fact assumed power. 
Baymurza was ' son of a wealthy father ' and that was all: he was thrust aside. 
Yash-Aydar,!? first as Kökötöy’s and then Bok Murun’s herald privileged to 
ride the steed Maniker, is frequently the impersonal gustochuprinnyy ‘ thick- 
tufted ’, as perhaps befits one in a subservient position; 180 yet when he is in 
action reference is occasionally made to his subtlety and eloquence. This style 
of epithet may also persist when & people, or a social type, or cattle, or topo- 
graphical features are referred to: the Nogay are ‘ teeming black as night’ ; 
the biy are ‘ possessed of sagging paunches’ (hence rich); murza show the 
signs of ‘ having drunk much mead ' ; 131 cattle are ‘ well-covered on the ribs’ ; 
and gardens are ‘ branchy ’.1** It has been seen, nevertheless, that important 
characters like Košoy, Manas, and Joloy have composite epithets. To these 
may be added Urbé (Ürbü) (296, 36), Kokche (Kökčö) (291, 36: ‘a warrior 
that never showed his back since birth’, with his pedigree), Bagysh (297, 22), 
Alpay Mamet (297, 49 ‘son of a stinking little old man who all his life milked 
the sap of putrid birch, the warrior Alpay Mamet nicknamed “ Grey Hare” ’, 
implying, according to the commentators, extreme hunger). 

By comparison, the use of epithets in BM is less disciplined, giving the 
impression of в greater degree of the ‘ automatism’ that hes been attributed 
or denied to the use of the epithet in the Homeric poems, the Nibelungenlied, 
and other well-known epics. It should be of some interest for these debates 
that the two oral heroic poems K and BM, recorded presumably from the 
same tribe within six years of one another, vary appreciably in their stylistic 

128 Outstanding bards though they were, Sagymbay and Sayakbay tended to lack restraint 
when ‘lengthening’ their performances for scholars, во that it is not improper to speak of 
technical ‘ decadence ' in connexion with some of their work. 

129 In BM, the herald's name is Jaima kókül (284; 315). But in another poem of this school, 
v, т, (2), 1144 Jaima K5kül is one of Manas's Forty, referred to by the identical line: Jaima 
КОНЦ jaf al. It looks as though in the heat of improvisation the bard of BM could recall only 
jas (i.e. Jag ‘ young ’) in Yash-Aydar's name. 

130 994, 15 refers to him as a slave, of. 204, 25. 

131 989, 14, varied presumably in a parallelistio quatrain. 

132 296, 26; 47. 
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use of epithets. The gréater discipline of K may well accord with its bard’s 
loftier conception of a great Khan’s court and manner of life, not to mention 
possible reflections of contact with learned men,™* suggesting that of the two 
poets he stood nearer to the tribal centre, where a higher tone prevailed. 

A last item of comparison before an attempt is made to draw general 
conclusions is that of set altercations between followers and lords, passages 
imbued with the ‘ heroic’ ethos, of which K and BM provide several examples. 
Owing partly to the incomplete state of K, no specific comparison is possible. 
The comparison is therefore typological. 

In К, the herald Yash-Aydar Chora 4 is bidden by Kökötöy to take 
Maniker and ride from one end of the Nogay to the other to announce his 
approaching death (289, 8). Having succeeded Kókótóy and taken the Nogay 
to the Upper Irtysh, Bok Murun in turn claims thé services of Yash-Aydar 
and commands him to summon the heroes to the Feast with their racers 
(294, 15). ‘ Bok Murun born for power, my lord!’ answers Yash-Aydar, ‘I shall 
not go to your warriors, nor shall I go for their racers. I have no wish to die 
at the hands of your mighty ones!’ 18 He then reminds Вок Murun how they 
tended their flocks and herds together as boys and complains that as a reward 
for the pranks they shared he is now to be treated as a slavo.1?* His father and 
mother could die while he was summoning the heroes from far and wide. 
Bok Murun’s reply is that he will go himself but on his return he will put 
Yash-Aydar and his parents up as prizes. Yash-Aydar goes home in fear and 
trembling. He returns and tells Bok Murun that he does not understand a joke 
and asks for the best horse. Bok Murun of course knows what Yash-Aydar is 
after, offers him the pick of the herd and gives a set eulogy of one particular 
horse (295, 12 f£). But Yash-Aydar declines. ‘Rather would I die at your 
hands.... Beneath you, noble lord, is the steed Maniker : give me Maniker 

‘and Т will go! Upon you, noble lord, is dazzling chain-mail: give it me and 
I will don it!’ Yash-Aydar gains his—the appointed—end. 

In BM, there is a similar test of will and ethos between Manas and his 
armourer Tókór, who comes similarly into ‘ danger’ of his lord. Hard-pressed 
and wounded at the height of the battle with Joloy, Alman Bet accuses Manas 
of coming late to the fray. Manas’s reply is to send a messenger to distant 
Talas to demand his broken sword from Tékér, who was welding it and 
reforging his corslet. If Tókór has not finished his work after the five months 
he has had it in hand he is to be put to death forthwith (1609 #.).137 The bard 
&volds the folly of keeping the battle going until Tókór could appear (some 


133 Beo part т, 375 ff. 

134 i.e. бого * member of a lord's comitatus ’. 

135 Yash-Aydar perhaps has a presentiment of death at the hands of Manas, of. Jaima Kokul’s 
fate in BM at 316 ff. 

13% of, p. 565, n. 130. 

127 Radlov—or an amanuensis—has obscured the if-clauses in his translation, since ll. 1626-7 
end in question marks, when commas would give the correct sense in German. 1625 should end 
in & period as in the original, 
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weeks’ journey there and back). He simply drops it with the change of scene 
and we accompany the messenger to Talas. Tökör tells the messenger that his 
work is done and that he will deliver it to ‘the Hothead’ himself, and after 
telling him the nature of the sword —1071 kit jasyw. абат soy 138 —he will 
return and inform Manas’s wife Kanikey. Tókór mounts and rides to Manas, 
whereupon the following exchange takes place between lord and шал: 


1680 ‘ kildtnb’ eld lits, darkan ? 
soktuyb’ elä збій, darkan ?’ 
Tökör usta јбр айй: 
* Kuldim ela МИЗИ, tentak, 
soktum eld 80, tentak, 
kthštin jain attain, tentak, 
риат» čidabat, tentak, 
jaman jamm Гита, tentak, 
ógosünó &dabas, tentak, 
ell ógom joyuldu, tentak, 
sogüna &dabai, tentàk, 
som balkalar joyuldu, tentàk, 
bastina &dabas, tentàk, 
baldarım barı jadads, tentak, 
mizi sarı bolsun dep, 
mizin tiga sugardsm, tentäk, 
özüņdü karap šiltäbä, tentak, 
katt uruška salvar, tentak.’ 
‹ * Have you made my sword, Master? Have you forged my corslet, Master 1 "' 
Tókür the artificer gave answer: “ I have made your sword, Hothead. I have 
forged your corslet, Hothead. I will tell you the nature of the sword, Hothead. 
Not enduring the forging, Hothead, my spirit was much tormented, Hothead. 
Not enduring the filing, Hothead, fifty files were shattered, Hothead. Not 
enduring the blows, Hothead, my sledge-hammers were shattered, Hothead. 
Not enduring the pressure, my ‘ Children ’ (bellows ? 139) could not stand up to 
it, Hothead. So that the blade should be yellow,!4? I thought, I tempered the 
edge with venom,!s! Hothead. Do not swing it at yourself? Hothead! 
Thrust 148 it where strife is hard, Hothead!” ’ 
This exchange is imbued with a heroic ethos worthy of any epic tradition. 
Later on in BM there is even a classic formulation of the ethical bonds that 


438 In European heroio narratives important swords oan have a ‘nature’ which has to be 
‘told’ to the hero by or from the smith—sometimes а seoret or magical ‘nature’ as with 
Perceval/Parzival's sword, made by the smith Trebuchet. 

1» Radlov: ‘ist mein Blasebalg zerrissen’. Unsupported by Yudakhin: but it could be 
esoterio smiths’ language. 

140 One suspects a transferred meaning here. 141 See p. 568, n. 146. 

13 Lu šilte- ‘ brandish a sword’; karap implies direction, Cf. Radlov: ‘ Zwinkere nicht 
mit deinen Augen ’, 143 Radlov; ‘du gehst’, 
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unite & lord and his men, such as one finds in the Old English Finnsburg 
Fragment ог in the spirited Old Welsh Gododdin.44 The basic formula will 
suffice (Manas speaking) : 
2143 sdtts j1dim sen üčün, Corom, 
sasnáp ölgün men üčün, Corom ! 145 
ази j1dim sen tidtin, corom, 
Рима men dcin, Corom ! 


“І heaped up corslets for your sakes, comrades, die amid the lance-thrusts for 
my sake, comrades! I heaped up swords for your sakes, comrades, perish 
together for my sake, comrades ! ’ 

Of this passage and the exchange between Manas and his armourer, it would 
be no stylistic contradiction to say that they are passages in which epic poetry— 
& protean form—assumes the quality of lyrical drama. The titles darkan and 
tenták following the cadences of each line, mark it as a lyrical passage within 
the Kirgiz epic tradition, and such passages can be very high-flown. Tékor has 
come to Manas to account for his work in person. Just as Yash-Aydar as a 
loyal herald was never really in danger of being put up as a prize by Bok Murun, 
so Tókór as a loyal armourer was never really in danger of being put to death 
by Manas. An older man, he makes his point with easy familiarity, addressing 
his young lord as ‘ Hothead’ and warning him against wounding himself with 
such a deadly weapon, since, like some famous swords of Germanic heroic poetry, 
its edge has been baited with snake-venom during the forging.14* Moreover 
Tókór receives the title of darkan 147 that is due to him and is later rewarded 


144 Tn both poems there is talk of heroes fighting in requital of their lords’ mead. 

145 Radlov: sagip. 

14 See O. M. Bowra, Heroic poetry, second ed., London, 1952, 140 f.; A. T. Hatto, ‘ Snake- 
swords and Boar-helms in Beowulf’, English Studies, xxxvut, 1957, 145 ff. uu means not only 
© poison ’ but also ‘ reptile venom’, of. Slovar’ sub uu: afidaardsn uusuna аштай kunddp баран 
(of a sword) © he steeped it for sixty days in dragon’s venom’. 

147 darkan ocours only as a title in ВМ. When Tékér is otherwise referred to it is always by 
means of usta (from the Persian) ‘ artificer ° (e.g. 1621; 1628; 1646; 1664f.). At first sight, 
it might be taken for ‘sir’, a generalized and demooratized descendant of taryan, the high title 
known from the Turkio runic inscriptions. Radlov, however, translates as ‘ Künstler ' and in his 
Versuch eines Worterbuches renders it as ‘Schmied’. In his Slovar’, Yudakhin gives the primary 
meaning as ‘smith’, and the secondary transferred meaning as ‘respected’, ‘famed’, ‘honourable’. 
Armourers were highly favoured and privileged in armies, hence, it is alleged, the transferred 
meaning. It seems perilous to take up a point of Kirgiz lexioography with ite most distinguished 
master: but there is at least one link missing here. If we turn to Kazakh, we find dargan 
(1) ‘expert, master’; (2) ‘honest; friendly, considerate man’ (B. Shnitnikov, Kazakh-English 
dictionary, The Hague, 1966). But sense (1) is confined to south-east Kazakhstan, i.e. the part 
bordering on Kirgizia. Karakalp. dargan ‘ free, untrammelled ' (N. A. Baskakov, Karakalpaksko- 
russkiy slovar’, Moscow, 1958). Uzb. darkhon means ‘exempt (from obligations), privileged ’ 
(Akabirov, Magrufov, and Khodzhakhanov, Uzbeksko-russkiy slovar’, Moscow, 1959). Tatar 
tarkhan ‘ free, subordinated to none’ is derived by the lexicographers from the historic ‘ high 
rank known in the Tatar Khanates’ (Akademiya Nauk SSSR, Kazanskiy Institut Yazyka, 
Literatury i Istorii, Tatarsko-russkiy slovar’, Moscow, 1966). From this it appears that there 
has been a semantic evolution from taryan, with ita implication of high rank, in a generalized and 
even democratized sense parallel in some respects to that of Med. Latin senior and Middle High 
German Aérre ‘lord’. The meanings ‘ free, privileged as а lord; gentlemanly; honourable sir ' 
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for his work by Manas with the gift of 40 horses and the two daughters of 
Joloy-kan: а high reward.44* A further very suggestive trait of this master- 
armourer occurs at 2168 golok usta darkands / Batw Manas байта. Yudakhin 
does not cite šolok in his Slovar’. But it has been seen that š frequently occurs 
for č in BM. Reading colok * multilated in leg or hand’ for &olok, the sense 
would be: ‘ Warrior Manas summoned his lame(d) smith, the noble artificer '. 
In this case, Tókór would join the lamed Germanic smith Weland and, some- 
what more remotely, Hephaistos. 

Good servitors—one might almost call them good vassals—like Yash-Aydar 
and Tökör can depend on good lords like Bok Murun and Manas to accord them 
generous treatment. The point is underlined by the treatment meted out to 
the loyal soothsayer Targil Tas by the bad lord Joloy. Joloy consults Targil Tas 
before the second clash with Manas, and, disliking the repeated warnings given 
him after Targil has burned and ‘ read ’ sheep’s shoulder-blades,!** cleaves him 
to the jaw with the words ‘ Die a thousand deaths '.15? 

The conclusions to be drawn from the two parts of this comparison of K 
and BM are as follows. 

K and BM derive from an oral, hence fluid common source in verse, which 
nevertheless had some set narrative data, e.g. the death of Kókótoy, the 
accession of Bok Murun, the announcement by the latter of a great funeral 
feast, the promulgation of a Plan for the nomadizing of his people to the venue 
where the Feast and Games were to be held, his invitation, with threats, to the 
surrounding heroes in a Catalogue ... (thus far K). The common source 
further had some memorable and memorizable passages, e.g. intricately con- 
structed epithets; it was in process of assimilation to the Manas cycle with a 
corresponding scanting of Bok Murun’s role, and hence in a state of incipient 
decadence; it was imbued with an ethos easily recognized as ‘heroic’; and it 
brought in the recent uprising of Janu-kojo (1822-8) by placing him and the 
traditional hero Er Košoy on the same historico-legendary plane, possibly as a 
result of propagandist manipulation of Kirgiz heroic poetry by insurrectionist 
Kashgaris. Since K (very probably) and BM (certainly) were recorded from 
the Bugu tribe of the Kirgiz it is likely that the immediate common source 


emerge. Only the south-east Kazakh and Kirgiz meanings ‘expert, artificer, smith’ are 
discrepant. Rather than accept the semantic development implied by Yudakhin it seems 
preferable to bring the Mongol darkkan into the picture, as Sir Harold Bailey first suggested to 
me in correspondence. Dr. C. R. Bawden notes: ‘In modern Mongol, darkhan either has two 
meanings (1) ‘‘craftaman’’; (2) “holy, inviol&ble''—or these are two words of identical 
phonetic form’. There would seem to be, then, an overlay of Mongol darkhan ' craftsman ' on 
the Turkio substratum taryan ‘honoured’ etc., giving an honorifio meaning of, say, ' noble 
smith, honourable Master'. What repercussions the accentuation of the first syllable in the 
Mongol form and of the second in the Turkio may have had, must be left to the philologists. 

мз BM, 1757 ff.; 2189 ff. 

14 dah fak-. The soothsayer interprets the fire-cracks, a very ancient type of divination in 
the Far East. 

180 Though it is not in the text, Radlov’s muse inspired him to add, completing the verse- 
measure: ‘Du Hund!’. 
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came from the same eastern region; and if the inference of pro-Jagir propa- 
ganda is correct, this common source would be situated in the later 1820's or 
even early 1830’s, i.e. a good generation earlier than К and BM. Such a date 
would harmonize with their divergent evolution. Lastly, there is no reason for 
not assuming on the basis of this mid-nineteenth-century material that earlier 
oral poems on the theme of Kokétéy’s Funeral Feast with а more developed 
role for Bok Murun may have antedated the 1820's considerably. 

Typical of K's version of the common source із the presentation of Kékétéy 
as a great Khan of the Nogay with his White Pavilion (ak ordo 1) as his central 
headquarters, with a magnificent old-fashioned, possibly archaizing funeral, а 
mausoleum, and funeral games; with a suspect hill ‘Navel of the Earth’ 
misplaced on the Chinese limes; with a mythic or pseudo-mythic journey to 
the ‘Inner Khan’ in the Altay Mountains—all suggesting (until disproved) 
learned influence on a bard of some refinement who stood near to the tribal 
centre. The lost Kirgiz original of K was an oral composition in verse which 
employed head-rhyme to link couplets and also used the parallelistic technique, 
whether in couplets or in quatrains (one of which latter was misplaced from 
the beginning of Bok Murun’s Plan to its middle). Its use of epithets tended 
to be static. 

BM’s version is appreciably lower in tone, indeed it can descend very low, 
so that if K suggests the adjective ‘courtly’, BM requires ‘ plebeian °. BM 
evinces a higher degree of assimilation to the Manas cycle, for Manas has 
assumed Kókótóy's and Bok Murun's role as lord of the Nogay, and BM insists 
on a very early aristeia for Manas. Despite its often vulgar tone it preserves 
set lyrical passages that formulate the heroic ethos in a manner which is classic. 
A fine heroic song which had known better days is in process of slow disintegra- 
tion, a process reflected in its sometimes quite remarkable epithets, which, for 
their part, may turn out to possess more genuine ‘ancientry’ than the 
archaizing features of K. Radlov’s text of BM is open to improvement by 
normal philological methods. His translation is so hasty that comparativists 
use it at their peril. 

In order to assure integrity of method it was held that until the mid- 
nineteenth-century material has been sifted in the original and the twentieth- 
century material has been edited, published, and analysed, it will be dangerous 
to attempt to co-ordinate the Manas material of these two centuries. 


I have to thank Sir Harold Bailey, Dr. С. R. Bawden, Dr. V. L. Ménage, and Dr. Т. О. 
Gandjet for helpful suggestions while I was writing part п of this study. The use I have made 
of their help is entirely my own responsibility. 

My grateful thanks are due to the late Sir Thomas Creed, K.B.E., and the Governors of 
Queen Mary College for the award of a year’s study-leave (1967-8) to enable me to pursue the 
comparative study of heroic ep1o poetry and 1n particular Kirgiz epic poetry. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF A CASE OF ATTEMPTED 
MURDER IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MONGOLIA 


By C. R. BAWDEN 


In my article ‘A case of murder in eighteenth-century Mongolia'! 
I analysed and summarized five documents through which the course taken by а 
murder case could be traced from the level of the Banner, which made the 
initial investigations, up to that of the Imperial consent to the recommendations 
submitted to the Throne by the Li Fan Yüan, and then back again to the Banner 
as the executive organ which had to put the punishments into effect.? That 
case arose in the Banner of the zasag or Banner Prince Urjinjav,? and amongst 
other things it demonstrated the gap between regulations and the way they 
might be applied. Reference was made in the article to another case which 
arose in Urjinjav’s Banner, one of attempted murder, the documents con- 
cerning which are to be found in the same printed collection.* In the present 
article I propose to analyse these documents, which concern a girl called 
Omboh. Whereas the documents already analysed, that is those concerning 
the girl Dashjid who murdered her own child, show a case proceeding directly 
and successively from Banner Office to League Office, thence to the Li Fan 
Yüan and the Throne and then back again through the same channel, those in 
the case now to be examined have the additional interest of having taken a 
slightly different route. Reasons for the diversion of the case to the Office of 
the Manchu and Mongol residents in Urga,5 who are known in these documents 
as said (plural sa$duud) but are often referred to elsewhere by the Manchu 


1 BSOAS, xxxn, 1, 1969, 71-90. 

t Original text in Manjiin türemgilegchdiin ue deh Mongolyn emegteichutidiin darlagdal, 
1764-1833 ‘ The oppression of Mongol women in the period of Manchu domination, 1764-1833 ', 
Ulan Bator, 1958, 30—57. 

3 According to a footnote in the original, 26, this was the Daiching beis Banner which lay 
approximately where the collectives of Delgerteogt and Deren in present day Dundgov’ province 
are situated. For reference, see M. Haltod, in Walther Heissig (ed.), Mongoltsche Ortsnamen, т 
(Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, Supplementband 5,1), Wiesbaden, 
1966, in which it occurs as map no. 41. In the main catalogue of Mongol manuscripts in German 
libraries, Walther Heissig, Mongolische Handschriften, Blookdrucke, Landkarten (Verzeichnis, 
Bd. 1), Wiesbaden, 1961, it is item 712, library reference Hs.or.76 of the Staatebibliothek, 
Marburg. At the time of mapping it was called after its then prince, Altangquyay. 

4 ibid., 8-29. The somewhat complicated events dealt with in these documents go back 
several years before the origin of Dashjid’s case, which is probably why they precede the latter 
in the 1958 publication, although the case was not settled till 1791, the year after the conclusion 
of Dashjid'& A minor point of interest is that ıt was through the investigation of Omboh’s 
misdoings that an earlier dereliction of duty on the part of Urjinjav came to light. He had 
given an arbitrary judgment in & case of horse-stealing and had not passed it up to League Office 
level as he should have done. It was for this that he was degraded from his appointment as 
Banner Prince as mentioned in Iledkel shastir, for which see ‘ A case of murder’, p. 73, n. 10. 
Tledkel shastir does not date either the offence or the year of sentence, but our documents show 
the latter to have been 1791. As he was restored to his appointment in 1791, the fall was of 
very short duration. 

5 For the origins, duties, complement, eto., of this office, see Ts. Sonomdagva, Manjiin 
zahirgaand baisan eiin Ar Mongolyn zasag zahirgaany zohion baiguulalt (1691-1911) ' The 
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term amban, are given: it appears that the Li Кап Үйап was suspicious not 
only of the investigations made at Banner level but of those made at League 
level too. However, it is not safe to deduce from this slight piece of evidence 
what the normal progress of a case was, and what might be considered abnormal. 

There are three documents in the case of Omboh, and the same general 
criticisms about the manner in which they have been reprinted apply as were 
made of those in Dashjid’s case. They are in the Cyrillic script and in 
modernized spelling. At least one of them, the second and by far the longest, 
appears from a footnote to be a translation from Manchu, but it is not clear 
at what epoch the translation was made.* Unfortunately the editing of these 
documents for printing was done with less than the requisite care, or else appro- 
priate footnotes have not been provided. Names appear in more than one 
spelling, while in one or two places some words or lines seem to have dropped 
out. However, nothing essential to the general understanding of the case is 
lost. Finally, the third document seems to be incomplete at the beginning. 
It opens with the word battsaaval ‘ considering this’ or ' in my opinion ' which 
is generally preceded by a statement of the facts about which an opinion is 
expressed and by an indication of the originator and the addressee, all of 
which are here missing. However, it is clear that it contains a statement of 
the Li Fan Yiian’s submission to the Throne, together with the latter’s order, 
and it appears to be a letter from League to Banner passing on the text of these 
documents as contained in a letter received from the ambans’ Office in Urga. 

The three documents take up a total of 22 printed pages, of which between 
15 and 16 are occupied by the second document. As in Dashjid’s case, they are 
repetitive, and it is preferable to summarize them, giving occasional excerpts in 
translation, rather than provide a complete translation. 

The first document is a report submitted by the fourth rank tasj Dashdondov, 
who was the tuslagch temporarily in charge of the affairs of the Banner Office 
of the first rank taij Urjinjav, the Banner Prince. It is dated on the tenth day 
of the seventh month of the 55th year of Ch‘ien Lung (1790). The report is 
addressed to the League Head, then on duty at the Ch‘ien Ch'ing Gate, and the 
Sub-head, in terms identical with those used in the address in the first document 
in Dashjid’s case." The letter is cast in the form of a report and request. The 
preliminary evidence here given was of a flimsy and obviously suspicious nature. 


administration of Outer Mongolia under Manchu control (1691-1911)’, Ulan Bator, 1961, 33-8. 
The Mongol amban was the first to be appointed, in 1758, and in 1761 a Manchu amban was 
appointed in addition. Amongst their duties was the supervision of the two eastern aimaks, 
those of Tüsiyetu qan and Se%Sen qan, and of the shabi or subjecta of the Jebtsundamba 
Khutuktu, yeke dabt/th shav’. 

€ Sonomdagva, 87, states that both Manchu and Mongol were used in drawing up letters in 
the ambans’ Office. Letters sent to aimaks, Banners, the shabi, the relay stations and the watch- 
posts were written in Mongol, while those sent to the trade supervisors (zargach) at Urga and 
Khiakta and to the Li Fan Yüan, were written in Manchu. Letters coming into the office in 
Manchu were translated into Mongol. 

7 The subject-matter is introduced by guin meduüülehiin uchir ‘matter to be reported in 
request and ends with tinsi tul guin órgóv ‘ request submitted for this reason ’. 
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Dashdondov summarized the most recent of the versions he had elicited and 
submitted his summary with a request for guidance to the League Office, and 
attached the confessions he had obtained. He told the following story. 

Two years before, three knife-cuts had been found in the back felt wall and 
the covering of the tent belonging to the Banner Prince opposite the place 
where he used to веер. The same thing had occurred twice in the current 
year in the first and middle months of summer (that is, the fourth and sixth 
months of the Mongol year). The origin of these cuts was a mystery. However, 
on the night of the 27th day of the sixth month a watchman, by name Ayuur, 
had seen a girl called Omboh, a maidservant of the prince, wandering round 
the tent where she had no business to be. When she was arrested and interro- 
gated Omboh had a strange story to tell : 


© Confession of Omboh: “I, Omboh, being innocent, was seized and given away 
аз punishment for a theft committed by my father. I failed to be received into the 
mercy of the Gegen,? and up to now I have not been allowed to join my father and 
mother, and now, suffering from being made to work like this, I planned either to 
run away or to die. Earlier on, when we were living with the police on the Kharchin 
relays,!? I heard my father and mother chatting about a man belonging to someone's 


8 geriin ar tuurya büreesend hevteh tus. For the terminology of the Mongol tent see A. Róna- 
Tas, Mongol geriig ugsaatny zut, ner tom'yoony talaar sudlah móriin hóiolbor (Studia Mongolica, 
т, 4) Ulan Bator, 1959; A. Réna-Tas, 'Prelimmary report on а study of the dwellings of the 
Altaio peoples ’, in D. Sinor (ed.), Aspects of Altaic civilization (Indiana University Publications. 
Uralic and. Alta1o Series, xxi), Bloomington, The Hague, 1963, 47-56 ; and E. Vandui, Mongol 
helnii nuigiin ayalguu sudlah argazuin asuudald (Hel Zohiol, tv, 1-4), Ulan Bator, 1967, 233-60. 

ә Gegeenit avrald ul bagtaah. The term gegeen probably refers to the Jebtsundamba Khutuktu. 
Cf. p. 585, n. 56 below. 

10 Harchin órtóónii tsagdaad suuhad. For the system of relay or post stations established in 
Mongolia during the Manchu dynasty see Ts. Nasanbaljir, Ar Mongoloos Manj Chin ulsad 
zalguulj baisan alba 1691-1911 on ‘Taxes paid by Outer Mongolia to the Manchu, Ch'ing, state, 
1691-1911 °, Ulan Bator, 1964, 51-87, and Sh. Nateagdorj, Halhyn tuuh ' History of Khalkha’, 
Ulan Bator, 1903, 167-9. According to Natsagdorj, the Altai post-road was first established in 
1728 and ran from Kalgan to Uliasutai. Of the 64 relay stations, 40 were inside Outer Mongolia, 
and of these 20 were known as the ‘ Khalkha Twenty ' and 20 were the Kharchin posta, Harchin 
órtóó. Nasanbaljir shows that the Khalkha Twenty were those stations westwards from Har 
nüden/Qara nidun to Uliasutai. The remaining poste stretched from Mugur уат, the 16th 
* real ' post (chuham drt6d/Euqum ortege) in the east to Qadatu, the 29th, in the west. There were 
also seven auxiliary posts (fayurma óriege) interspersed along this road, thus making a total of 
91ratherthan 20. (For a list of names see the Regulations of the Li Fan Yuan, oh. xxxi, fol. 15r f.) 
These posts were controlled by an office in Sair usu: Sair usu-yin driegen-i Jakirqu keltes. 
Nateagdorj and Nasanbaljir state that after the troubles durmg the Jungar wars and the 
rebellion of 1756 an officer and 10 police (tsagdaa) were stationed at each post to protect the real 
post-workers. From 1782 onwards, according to Nasanbaljir, ancillary post-workers were also 
appointed to deal with extra work, so that each Kharchin post came to consist of about 18 
families (бт) of regular workers, 11 police, and 7 to 10 families of auxiliaries. The Altai post-road 
is not distinguished as such on the map of the Mongol People’s Republic published in Ulan Bator 
in 1959, though the lme of it appears to be shown. It can clearly be traced on such older maps 
as Bartholomew’s map of China, 1 : 5,000,000 (printed before 1949). Sair usu, the head-quarters 
of the Kharchin posts, is not marked on the Ulan Betor map, but must have been at the road 
junction shown to the south-west of Buyant ovoo sumun, 45°N, 107°. Kharchin people are 
still to be found in this area, mainly in the two sumuns of Luus and Ündórshil in Dundgov’ 
aimak (вов E. Vandui, ' BN.MAU-yn hun am, tedgeeriin hel ayalguy ' * The population of the 
MPR and their dialects ', Shinjleh Uhaan Am'dral, 1967, 3, 50-7). 
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tent who stabbed the tent and smeared the door with soot, and how the fellow who 
had done the stabbing had then died, so I thought that if I stabbed the prince’s 
tent with a knife and smeared the door with soot I might die. 80 I, Omboh, smeared 
the door of the prince’s tent with soot with my four fingers, and in the first month 
of summer—I don’t know exactly what day—TI stole the knife of the old crone 
Dulam," who is the prince's maidservant, and in the night, on two occasions, 
I stuck it three times through the back felt of the prince’s tent opposite where he 
slept, and that’s the truth ". She confessed this firmly. I compared the width of 
Dulam’s knife with the cuts in the felt and it seemed to fit. In my opinion the fact 
that she drew a knife in earnest and stabbed the tent is a matter of some gravity 
which I, Dashdondov, cannot dispose of finally.?* Hence I request that the Office 
of the League Head and beis and of the Sub-head show grace and indulgence towards 
my insignificant person and instruct me how to dispose of the case.!* I shall deal 
with it as instructed.1# I detailed 15 the taij Vanchigjav to have the sumny zangs 18 
Dolog and the hünd Jigjid bring in the girl Omboh, Chavga who was implicated in 
her first confession, and his wife Bayar, and I have written the confessions made 
on each occasion by Omboh and the others on a separate piece of paper and submit 
this concurrently ’. 


The enclosure shows the course the preliminary investigation took. Omboh 
stated that a man called Chavga, the herder of the Banner Prince’s horses, had 
asked her to steal a horse-pole 17 for him. She was prowling about to do so 
when she saw someone sitting there, and went away. She said it was Chavga 
and his wife Bayar who had stabbed the tent and dirtied the door. These two 
were then questioned. Chavga denied asking Omboh to steal the horse-pole 
and also denied having stabbed the tent either two years before or in the 
current year. He had, however, reported some misdeeds on the part of Omboh 
to the prince’s wife and for that reason she bore him a grudge and had accused 
him. Bayar denied having done anything to the tent. 

Confronted with this denial Omboh changed her story. She said that 
Chavga and Bayar had not actually stabbed the tent but that Bayar had told 
her that if she did so, and dirtied the door with soot, some disaster would 
overcome the prince or his lady. She then admitted both stabbing the tent 
and smearing soot on the door. Bayar, asked about this, denied having said 
anything of the sort to Omboh. What had really happened was that Omboh 
had cursed the lady, and Bayar had reported this, causing Omboh to have a 
grudge against her. Bayar denied once again ever having done anything to 
the tent. Omboh was once more strictly interrogated, and again changed her 
story. She denied stabbing the tent two years before, but admitted doing so 
in the current year. She then gave the account reported in the main part of 


11 tsavganis, an old woman who has taken certain religious vows but lives at home, or simply 
ап old woman in general. 

13 bi herhevch shittgen duusgaj ul chadahyn tul. 

13 ene negen hergiig shittgen zaaj tushaana uu. Here and subsequently I use ' dispose of’ as a 
standard translation for sAistgeh. 

14 iushaasnyg daga) yavuul'ya. 

15 бағда}. 

16 е. the officer in charge of a sumun and a subordinate officer. 

17 uurga mod, the familiar pole, which, v ^ я noose at the end, is used by Mongols to catch 
horses. 
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Dashdondov’s letter, expanding it slightly. She told how she had stolen 
Dulam’s knife on two occasions, from inside a chest and from on a box, and 
said the old woman knew nothing of it. Omboh asserted that it really was true 
that Chavga had told her to steal a horse-pole but it had not happened on the 
night she was arrested: she had just been prowling about. Further, she 
admitted that she had been lying when she said that Chavga and Bayar had 
stabbed the tent. 

The old woman Dulam gave evidence that she knew nothing at all about 
the affair. 

The second document was originated on the ninth day of the third month 
of the 56th year of Ch‘ien Lung (1791). During the intervening period of some 
nine months the following had evidently happened. The case had gone forward 
to the League Office which had carried out its own investigations. An unfor- 
tunate result of the way this was done had been that Chavga had collapsed 
and died before completing giving evidence. This was not only a personal 
calamity for him but placed the League officials in a difficult situation as they 
were unable to complete their account of the matter as they should have done. 
The case had gone forward once more to the Li Fan Үйап in Peking, but the 
Li Fan Yiian had its doubts about the correctness of the League’s opinion, 
refused to confirm the League’s findings and suggestions for punishment, and 
referred the matter to the Office of the Manchu and Mongol ambans at Urga 
for reinvestigation. It proposed to issue a judgment on the basis of Urga’s 
inquiries. The letter which the Li Fan Yiian had received was copied and sent 

^to Urga, which is the only way we are informed at all of the League’s part in 
the affair. Thereupon the Urga Office had had the accused girl and the principal 
witnesses brought in for further interrogation. Urjinjav pleaded illness as an 
excuse for not going to Urga, and submitted his evidence in the form of a 
letter: unfortunately a major corruption of the text occurs at this point, and 
the first part of this letter is missing. The evidence elicited by the Urga Office 
and submitted to the Li Fan Ytian is contained in the present document. 
At the very end is a statement of instructions which Urga wished to be passed 
to Urjinjav as to how to treat the accused and the witnesses while waiting for 
the decision from Peking. From this we may assume that in all probability the 
document, which does not mention an addressee, is a copy of в letter sent from 
the Urga Office to the League Office of Tiisheet han aimak, informing the 
League Head of the progress of affairs, and requesting him to issue instructions 
to his subordinate Ürjinjav. 
The structure of the second document is as follows. 

1. The first paragraph contains the date, followed by the identification of 
the originator, and introduces the subject-matter as the examination of the 
case of Omboh as submitted by the League Office to the Li Fan Yiian and 
passed thence to Urga. 

2. Confessions made to the League Office by Omboh, Bayar, Dulam, the 
lama Navaan, and Vandui follow. 
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3. The League Head, Stindevdorj, adds his comments, introduced by the 
word battsaaval ‘in my opinion’. He makes proposals for the revision of the 
judgment made in an earlier case of horse-stealing which was brought to light 
in the course of his inquiries, and for the punishment of Omboh. He also 
proposes that both Urjinjav and he himself be punished for dereliction of duty. 

4, The Li Fan Yuan now adds its own comments on the League’s submission, 
introducing them by the word battsaaval. It refers the matter to Urga and 
defers giving judgment until Urga has reported. 

5. Urga now details what it did in response to these instructions in а section 
also beginning with battsaaval. 

6. Confessions from the following are now quoted: Navaan, Vandui, 
Enhjargal, Süh, Ayuur, Omboh, Dulam, Bayar, Chimid, Dashdondov. 

Т. Urga offers comment, introduced with battsaaval, on some aspects of the 
above testimonies. In view of the suspicious nature of other aspects of the case 
it states that it undertook further investigations. 

8. Urga now quotes further confessions elicited from Omboh, Bayar, and 
Chimid. 

9. In two paragraphs which are faulty we have the beginning of evidence 
offered by two League officials, the zahtragch Sajjav and the zalan Arsh about the 
way in which Chavga was questioned, and the end of Urjinjav’s written evidence. 

10. Further critical comment by Urga is introduced in yet another section 
beginning with battsaaval, which mentions the suspicious aspects of the case. 

11. Finally, Urga states that it has sent the assembled evidence to the 
Li Fan Yiian for the case to be disposed of. Urjinjav is instructed how to treat 
the persons involved in the case pending judgment. 

We may now examine the document in rather more detail. 

1. After the date, the document opens with the words: ‘ Statement of the 
Seal Office.13 Subject for action, a further examination and check having been 

18 Tamgyn gazryn heleh n’. According to a footnote to the original, the tamgyn gazar, ш this 
context, was the office administering the affairs of the Manchu amban of Urga (Htreenss Manj 
satdyn alban hergiig yavuulah gazar). In the саве of other documents originating from the lamgyn 
gazar and reprinted in a collection entitled Manjiin daranguillyn teiin Mongolyn surguul’ 
(1776—1911) ‘ Mongol schools during the period of Manchu oppression (1776-1911) ’, Ulan Bator, 
1985, we are led to believe, from headings apparently supplied by the editors, that the tamgyn 
gazar was identical with the ambans’ Office. However, Sonomdagva, 34, says that the Urga 
Office was called the yamen (ene saidyn gazryg yaam ge) món nerlene), and adds later, 35, * There 
were no internal divisions of the type of independent sections or departments in this yamen, 
except that the main office, made up of the Manchu “ Seal Judge’’ and the galdaas who were 
responsible for holding the seal of the Urga ambans, was known as the “Seal Office” (tamgyn 
gazar) '. 

There is, then, room to suppose that the tamgyn gazar was not necessarily the exact equivalent 
of the yamen of the ambans of Urga. This supposition is strengthened by a consideration of the 
following circumstances. A letter sent out to a League Office, that is, an office lower in status 
than the Urga Office, and originating in the tamgyn gazar, would open, according to examples 
available to me, with the formula tamgyn gazryn órgósón n’ ' submission by the tamgyn gazar °, 
that 15, with a formula suitable for use by a lower office addreesing a higher one. For the term 
órgóh see Čebele, Mongyol alban bidig-un ulamfilal ‘ The tradition of Mongol official correspon- 


dence ' (Studia Mongolica, т, 22), Ulan Bator, 1959, 11. However, ın the statement of subject- 
matter which follows this the form customarily employed by the tamgyn gazar when addressing 
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made in obedience to the letter from the Li Fan Yüan: The letter received 
from the Li Fan Yiian (quotes) the letter received (by it) from the office of the 
League Head of Han uul League, the bets Sündevdorj (as saying), ‘‘ When I 
investigated the affair of Omboh, a tent-slave of the Banner Prince Urjinjav of 
my atmak, who was arrested and brought in..." *. 

2. Omboh's evidence as given under interrogation at the League Office 
considerably amplified and altered what she had confessed to Dashdondov, and 
opened up for reinvestigation an earlier case of horse-stealing which had 
occurred in 1784 and had been illegally disposed of by Ürjinjav. This reinvesti- 
gation was to cost him his position as Banner Prince for a while. Omboh 
identified herself as the daughter of one Vandui belonging to the sumun of the 
zangi Ovish 1° of the Banner of Urjinjav. She and her father and her. father’s 
elder brother, the lama Navaan, used to live together and Vandui worked on 
the Kharchin relays. In the spring of 1784 Navaan went off riding a skinny 
mare intending to go back to his original Banner. A few days later he came back 
and told Vandui that after the latter had gone off on post duty, he, Navaan, 
had gone to beg а post-horse *? from the Kharchin Orgéjih as he wanted to 
join his brother. Órgójih had allotted him a horse, but by mistake he had taken 
a horse of similar description belonging to another Kharchin man, Bumba, 
which was with Ürgójih's herd. Before he got to the Banner he had ridden this 
horse to death, and it suddenly occurred to him to steal a mount. He had 
stolen three horses belonging to the tasj Enhjargal of his own Banner. Vandui 


a League Office was tushaan yavuulah uchir ‘ matter for attention’, which was appropriate for 
use by an office addiessing another of somewhat lower status. 

The phrase tamgyn gazryn orgósón n’ occurs in the documents concerning Mongol schools in 
two patterns. These аге: 

1. Date, followed by the introductory formulae tamgyn gazryn órgósón n’ and tushaan yavuulah 
uchir. Document closes with the verb hemeemti * it 18 said ' (e.g. item 54). Alternatively, the 
date may appear at the end (e.g. item 56). 

2. The same formulae, though lacking the date, embedded in а further set of fixed phrases. 
The letter opens (e.g. item 53): Zarligaar zarsan Hüreend suu) hereg shitigegoh sasduudyn bichig. 
Herlenii bars hotyn hamaarsan chuulgany darga tuslagch janjin beis Purevjavt tushaan ilgeev. 
Tushaan yavuulah uchir: Tamgyn gazryn órgósón n’ ' Letter of the ambans appointed by imperial 
order to reside at Urga and settle affairs. Sent to the assistant general and beis Purevjav, head 
of Herlen bars hot League. Matter for attention: Submission of the tamgyn gazar '. The letter 
ends with the formula: Aemeemus hemeen drgdjee. Uunii tul tushaan ilgeev ‘ A submission was 
made (i.e. by the tamgyn gazar) to the effect that it had said . . . (here the substance of the letter 
would follow if given in English translation). Dispatched (i.e. by the Urga Office) for this reason’. 

These are only samples of a number of occurrences of these two formulae in the collection 
referred to. Though the editors of the book suggest by the headings they supply that in each 
case the originators were the ambans of Urga, it seems reasonable to suppose that the tamgyn 
gazar was only а part of the Отда yamen, though ıt spoke for the ambans, апа that when 
‘ submitting’ (órgósón ж) a letter it was, if only as а matter of form, submitting it for the 
consideration of the ambans. Sample documents illustrating the use of these formulae are 
quoted more fully ш an appendix, to avoid overloading the footnotes. 

1* This name appears in more than one spelling in the Cyrillic transcription, e.g. Ovah, Uvsh. 

10 unah wlaa. Translation uncertain. For ulaa of. Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos, 728b, ‘ anima] 
réquisitionné pour être monté ou pour transporter des charges ', 
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thereupon handed these horses over to a Chinese trader,™ Dalai, in settlement 
of an old debt. 

The people at the relay station got to know about the theft and arrested 
Navaan and Vandui. Then Süh, a messenger in the service of the Banner 
Prince Urjinjav, the zangi Vanchig, the deputy Aóógch*? Tseveenjav of the 
Kharchin relays, and the zalan Ayush of the Banner of the Бей Demchigjav,*? 
joined together to investigate the matter of Navaan's having taken Bumba’s 
horse in error for Orgéjih’s and ridden it to death, and in accordance with the 
Code 2* Navaan was fined a ‘ nine’ of cattle which were to be given to Bumba. 

The case of the theft of the three horses was also gone into, and in accordance 
with the precedent established by the assistant generals of the four aimaks of 
Khalkha Navaan was condemned to wear a cangue for а year.2® As neither 
Vandui nor Navaan had any animals Omboh and her younger brother and a 
Mongol tent were taken as equivalent to a penalty of three ‘ nines’ and handed 
over to Enhjargal?9 Enhjargal, in his turn, handed over Omboh to the Banner 
Prince as the equivalent of three head of cattle that he had to pay the Banner 
Office. For the past seven years Urjinjav had been employing her to work in 
his tent. 

In the summer of 1788 Chavga, a subject of Urjinjav, suggested to Omboh 


1 hudaldaany irgen. 

32 orlon hóógch. According to Sh. Natsagdorj, Ardyn zargyn bichig (Monumenta Historica, 
Iv, 1), Ulan Bator, 1968, 203, an orlon hóógch was the deputy of the zangi or commander of a 
sumun. There were also officers of this rank in the relay organization. The Regulations of the 
Li Fan Yuan, oh. xxxi, fol. 20v f., specify that for the Kharchin posts there were to be seven 
orlon Aéddgeh/orulan kögegči and 21 héddgch/kégegti, evidently one to each post. The former 
received a salary of 48 taels a year, the latter 36 taela. Thus the ' deputy ' Adagch was of higher 
rank than the Addgch and the title of ‘deputy’ probably points, as in the sumun organization, 
to his position vis-d-vis the zangi, of whom there were a number on the Kharchin relays. 

зз What part the beil Demchigjav had in this case never becomes clear. The document 
submitted by the League Office simply tells us, в little later, that he belonged to Sain noyon han 
aimak and that he was already dead by the time the League’s investigations were made. In 
Iledkel shastir, oh. lxxii, fol. 80b, he is recorded as having succeeded his father as Banner Prince 
and torü-yin beile/tóriin beil in 1756. His father Lobteang&erin had been an officer on the relays, 
but was killed in battle in an attack on his post during the uprising of Amursans. For that 
reason, and because Demohigjav, then a taij, was also active in the relay service, the hereditary 
rank of beis which he inherited from his father was raised to that of Бей. In 1781 this rank was 
accorded in perpetuity. Demohigjav died in 1790. It is possible that he was involved in Navaan's 
case, їп which both Banner and relay men were implicated, in his capacity as an officer їп the 
relay service, but this is not stated. 

** fsaazny bichig. What code is referred to here is not clear, but it was certainly not the 
Regulations of the Li Fan Yuan which were not issued till 1789. For earlier codes see С. В. 
Bawden, ' À joint petition of grievances submitted to the Ministry of Justice of autonomous 
Mongolia in 1919’, BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1967, p. 561, n. 38. 

** Each of the four aimake of Khalkha had а general as well as a League Head. According 
to Sonomdagve, 57-8, the generals were responsible not only for the running of military affairs, 
but for matters concerning the personnel of the relay stations and watch-poste. Each general 
would serve a quarterly term of duty at Uliasutai, forming a jasaa there. I have no other 
reference at present to the ‘ precedents’ or ‘ rulmgs’ (togtooson huul’) made by the generals. 

*° It ia only later, in the report rendered by the office at Urga, that we find it specifically 
stated that Navaan and Vandui were fined three ‘ nines’ of cattle for this offence. 
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that they should sleep together. She agreed, and they did so, and after that 
she slept with him a number of times. Then Chavga made a curious suggestion 
to her, and that she entertained it for a moment reveals her as, to say the least, 
a simple soul—a circumstance which Urga tried, though apparently without 
success, to urge in her favour later. Omboh testified : ‘ Chavga said to me: 
* Tf you kill the prince or his lady by stealth you'll be sent back to your father. 
Then ГІ] divorce my legal wife *' and marry you", and he gave me a knife 
without а sheath. The knife would have been difficult to carry, во I didn't 
take it, but I kept on thinking about becoming Chavga’s wife, and in the 
summer of 1788—I’ve forgotten the day—the prince and his lady had drunk 
some wine and gone to bed drunk’. Omboh seized her chance and took a knife 
belonging to Dulam with whom she lived. There was a board placed so as to 
protect the lady’s sleeping-mat from behind, and it would not have been 
possible to stab through that, so she lifted up the roof felt at the back of the 
tent and stabbed with her knife over the wall felt. The roof felt was double, 
and though she stabbed three times with her knife, it was too short to penetrate 
far, and she merely made three slashes. 

A further complication entered the case with Omboh’s disclosure that in 
the sixth month of 1789, while the Banner Prince and his lady were away 
taking part in the worship of the Jebtsundamba Khutuktu, she and Chavga 
were discovered by Chavga’s wife Bayar tn flagrante delicto in a spare tent. 
Bayar hit Omboh with a stick, and Chavga beat his wife, and there was & 
marital quarrel which ended with Bayar leaving the tent. 

In the current year Omboh twice got into trouble with Ürjinjav's wife who 
caned her for being remiss with her work, and Omboh nursed a grudge against 
her mistress. She kept on thinking of what Chavga had promised her, and in 
the fourth month, one night after the prince and his lady had gone to sleep, 
she made another ineffectual attempt to stab them, undeterred by the know- 
ledge that the knife was too short. She said that Chavga had on a previous 
occasion tried to persuade her to steal a horse-pole for him, and on the night 
she was arrested she was in fact merely trying to steal such a pole. Her real 
intentions were probably expressed in the closing words of her evidence : 
“I, Omboh, was only doing what Chavga told me to do, and was hoping to 
become his wife. I resented the lady’s beating me twice and that’s why I tried 
to stab the prince and his lady ’. 

Bayer identified herself and confirmed the story of the domestic scene 
mentioned by Omboh. She had not told anyone about what had happened, 
thinking her husband might be ashamed. She knew nothing more about the 
case. However, at this point Bayar described an event which had a con- 
siderable bearing on it, namely the death of Chavga under interrogation. She 
maintained that the officials had prevented him from sleeping, and while he 
was kept kneeling an old fainting sickness had recurred and he had collapsed 


2? gogal gergii, that is, his original wife. Вее Kowalewski, 42, абай ‘couple fiancé dés 
l'enfanoe ’, and several references 1n Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos, 308b, 
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and died. The coroner?9 had allowed her to approach the body while he 
examined it and had shown her everything. She had noticed that his armpits 
were much reddened and that there were abrasions on his knees, but there was 
nothing else to arouse her suspicions. 

Dulam again denied all knowledge of what had happened. Navaan repeated 
his story and Vandui confirmed it. The Chinese merchant now appears as 
named Dash and not Dalai, but one version must be a copyist’s error. 

3. The League Head passed the case on to Urga with the following comments 
critical of the Banner Prince : 


‘The accused girl Omboh is not а tent-slave *? of the Banner Prince Urjinjav. 
If the responsible Banner Prince had reported the case of the theft committed by 
her father and uncle and then disposed of it, they should, according to the Mongol 


18 zaragehtin bie/Jaryudi-yin beye ‘the judge’. As appears later, this refers to an official 
from Urga, and in all probability to a member of the office of the zargach/faryucs who was 
primarily responsible for dealing with the Chinese traders in Urge and disputes in which they 
were involved. A little later in this document the League Head states: ‘I sent a letter to the 
temdeglegch tusimel Jalanpun resident in Urga about having the corpse examined ' and further 
on the Urga Office refers to an investigation having been made by the office of Zalban, the 
temdeglegch tusimel in charge of the affairs of the Chinese traders at Отда, Hureenii hudaldaany 
trgediin hergiig zahwran shittgesen iemdeglegch tushmel Zalban naryn gazraas Chavgyn yasyg 
baitsaan uzeed. (The two versions of the name, Jalanpun and Zalban are presumably due to 
different, or mistaken, readings.) I have no direct statement that the trade supervisor or zargach 
of Urga was known as а temdeglech tileimel or ‘ recording official’. However, we know that one 
of his duties was to examine the licences to trade which had been issued to Chinese traders 
at offices in Kóke gota, Kalgan, or Dolonnor in the Chinese language, and to give them in 
exchange documents in Mongol detailing where and for how long they were allowed to trade. 
These documents were known as th piao and baga piao (‘big certificate ' and ‘little certificate ’) 
respectively but were also referred to as temdegt or temdegt bichig. After completing their round 
of trading the Chinese were supposed to hand back their local permits and recover the Chinese 
certificate. The zargaoh was supposed also to add a record of when the trader arrived at and 
departed from Urga, and this record would be handed back with the Chinese certificate to the 
office which had issued the latter. It is probable that the title temdeglegch used here derives from 
this recording (temdegleh) function of the Urga official. For references to the zargach and his 
duties вее Sonomdagva, 42-4, M. Sanjdorj, Halhad Hyatadyn móngó hüulegch hudaldaa nevierch 
héljsén n’ (хуп zuun) ‘The penetration and development of Chinese usury-trading in Khalkha 
in the eighteenth century ' (Studia Historica, п, 5) Ulan Bator, 1963, 86-9 and 55, and, briefly, 
9. Navaannamjil, борот bicheechiin güülel ‘Tales of an old secretary ', Ulan Bator, 1956, 87-8. 
The latter refers to the zargach of Urga in the same form of words as is used in our present 
document: Hureents hudaldaany irgediin hergiig zahiran shiitguuleheer Beejin Zurgaanaas 
tomilon gargasan zangi zeregtes ‘ (an official) with the rank of zangi appointed by the Li Fan Yuan 
at Peking to be in charge of the affairs of the Chinese traders at Urga ’. 

Sonomdagva notes that on the staff of the zargach was an official with the title of sharhach, 
that is, someone dealing with wounds, whose duty was to examine people injured or killed by 
violence and to draw up a relevant report. Navaannamjil, who writes of a later epoch, the early 
years of this century, mentions a sharhach-shinjigoh with the duties of coroner. The last document 
in our present collection, which deals with the case of a lama who was condemned in 1833 for 
murdering his maidservant, quotes a ooroner's report, which it states was made by a sharhach 
(who incidentally bears a Chinese name written in the Cyrillic script as Wang Htiwen-dan) who 
was sent out in charge of a Addgch employed by the Li Fan Yuan to perform his examination. 
The report in this case appears to have been submitted by the coroner to the Urga yamen, and 
perhaps this was also so in the case of Ohavga, since we find the League Head quoting the 
ooroner's report from a letter ‘ sent back’ (hoish hurgen irsen bichig), apparently to him. 

39 geriin hün. 
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Code, have been banished. But because?! the Banner Prince disposed of it 
arbitrarily, Vandui's daughter Omboh became the subject of a fine and was allotted 
to the Banner Prince Urjinjav. Now Omboh has conspired ?* with Chavga and 
wishing to become his wife has stabbed the tent three times from outside with a 
knife, intending to kill the Banner Prince Urjinjav or his wife. She should be 
severely punished, but there is no precedent showing how she should be punished 
in the Mongol Code,*4 wherefore I, Sü.,35 not daring to make a reckless decision 
and dispose of it myself ?? have submitted it to the Li Fan Yüan. When I have 
received instructions how to punish her I shall have the case disposed of accordingly’. 


Having dealt with the main case, the League Head now turned his attention 
to the earlier cases whose erroneous disposal had been revealed. The procedure 
he recommended was that the punishments inflicted at the time should be 
rescinded, and a more comprehensive judgment enforced in their stead. If the 
lama Navaan had really had to wear a cangue for a year this would seem to 
have been an injustice towards him, but it is possible that this punishment had 
in some way been commuted.3" In view of the interest of this opinion I give it 
in translation in full : 


* The affair of the theft of the three horses by the lama Navaan should be revised 
and decided again.?* I propose that Navaan be immediately banished to Honan or 
Fuchien. Vandui did not take part in the theft but only in the division of the 
spoils, wherefore I propose that he be whipped one hundred times. Navaan and 
Vandui having been dealt with according to law, the goods and persons taken as 
fines under the incorrect judgment made by the responsible Banner Prince Ürjinjav 
should be repossessed and restored to Vaaduis9» In this connexion, since the girl 


39 Mongol tsaazny bichig. This can hardly refer to the Regulations of the Li Fan Yuan, 
which were not issued till 1789, whereas the case had occurred in 1784. 

31 uchraa/udir-a. 

33 Chavgyn hamt uhseleer yavaldaad. For uhsel cf. Tsevel, Mongol helnii touch tatlbar tol’, 
Ulan Bator, 1966, 613, tigsel ‘an agreement come to by mutual discussion’. Yavaldaad is 
probably to be taken as the reciprocal form of yavah ‘ to go’, (Tsevel, 698), rather than in ita 
now commoner sense of ‘ to have illicit sexual intercourse with ', though the context is confusing. 

зз Zasag Ürjinjavyn nóhór gergiig horlosugas gej, literally ‘intending to murder husband 
and/or wife of the Banner Prince Urjinjav’. This interesting form of words occurs more than 
once. In the Li Fan Yuan’s summing up of the evidence, which was sent to Urga, we have the 
sentence, Chavga ohin Ombohyn züg yavaldsan hoino Chavga, ohin Ombohod surgasan т chi 
chólóóg uzej zasag Urjinjavyn nóhór gergiin hami albal bi avaal gergiig geej chamaig gergis bolgon 
avsugai gej helelissend ‘In conversation Chavga, after sleeping with the girl Omboh, told her : 
“ If you kill the Banner Prince Ürjinjav with his wife I'll get rid of my original wedded wife and 
marry you "'. Here it seems that a double murder is involved and that ‘ and’ is the appropriate 
conjunotion to use. However, in her evidence given at the beginning of this dooument Omboh 
definitely states that Chavga incited her to kill one of the couple, Chi zasag hatan hoyor hunii 
dotroo negiig semeer horlovol * If you murder one or other of the Banner Prinoe and his wife by 
stealth ’, and she repeated this form later. 

u Mongol tsaazny bichigt ogi togtooson zuilgus. 

æ Jü bi. The League Head uses an abbreviated form of his name, Sundevdorj/BSündubdorjJi. 

36 ayuumshiggtis togioon shitigevel bolohgut. 

37 Though it may be irreleyant here, we may observe that there was a system of commutation 
of penalties in existence in Mongolia under the Manchus. Soales of reduction of punishment are 
set out for instance in Daiding ulus-un siguku čayafin-u bičig tobdi debter (MB, State Library, 
Ulan Bator, 345:D.196.11250) in a set of tables entitled Joliya abqu olan qauls firuy ‘ Tables of 
regulations for accepting substitute (penalties) ’. 

35 hergiig zui n! kelj zalruulan shitigevel zohthyn tuld. 

3° iatan avaad Vanduid hoish olgovol zohino. 
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Omboh has incurred punishment I shall await the directions of the Li Fan Yüan. 
For the rest, Vandui has given the tatj Enhjargal a camel and got his boy back, 
so I propose to recover this camel from Enhjargal and also to recover 4° the one half 
of the Mongol tent left over when this was divided and half was given to the zangi 
Vanchig, and restore them to Vandui. I propose also to recover the half of the 
tent which was given to Vanchig and return it to Vandui. It was wrong of the beil 
Demobigjav of Sain noyon han аўта and the Banner Prince Urjinjav of Tüsheet 
han aimak not to have reported this matter and to have disposed of it arbitrarily, 
and it was extremely improper that Urjinjav kept the girl Omboh, whom the taij 
Enhjargal had given him, in his tent to work for him. But as the beil Demchigjav 
has died of illness I propose that he be not proceeded against,“ and I propose that 
Urjinjav be reported to the Li Fan Yüan for punishment. The zalan Ayuush and 
the zangi Vanchig were wrong in their disposal of the case, but they were acting 
under the instructions of their superiors the Бей Demchigjav and the Banner Prince 
Urjinjav. That the taij Enhjargal assumed possession of goods taken from another 
as в fine arose from the arbitrary judgment made by the same responsible Banner 
Prince and others. The messenger Suh was not concerned in the judgment at all, 
but was simply performing his duties. And as the three horses stolen from Enhjargal 
have all been recovered, I propose not to proceed against any of these.5$ Reviewing 
the disposal of the case of Navaan’s having taken by mistake a horse belonging to 
Bumba and ridden it to death, for which he was fined one “ nine” of cattle, this 
accords with the Mongol Code, and I propose that the matter be closed as already 
disposed of. The wife of the Banner Prince Urjinjav took the girl Omboh, but she 
was under the authority of her husband in this. Bayar knew of her husband’s 
affair with Omboh, but not about their coming to an agreement. The crone Dulam 
used to leave her knife lying around, but did not know about Omboh’s having 
stolen it and stabbed the Banner Prince’s tent. None of these are involved and 
I propose to release them ’. 


The League Head then deals with the matter of Chavga’s death. As Omboh 
had accused him of inciting her to murder, Chavga was questioned to see if this 
evidence could be corroborated.44 He would not behave himself, and while he 
was being kept awake at night to answer questions he collapsed and died. 
A message was sent from the League Office to the appropriate official at Urga 
requesting that an inquest be undertaken,‘® and the document now continues 
with the text of the letter which contained a report on the results of the inquest. 
The examination had been carried out in the presence of Bayar. The report runs: 


* On examination of the corpse of Chavga in the presence of his wife Bayar: The 
mouth and both eyes were tightly closed, the hands were clenched and a little 


40 höön gargaad. 41 Ul helelisehees gadna. 41 tsém Aeleliseh gazargüs bolgosugat. 

43 ed мот hamaagus tul nii tav’sugai. The use of the term tav’sugat does not seem to denote 
any significant difference in procedure from the terms used in nn. 41 and 42 above. In document 3 
the Li Fan Үйап recommends the non-prosecution of Bayar, Dulam, and Chimid in the following 
terms, Chavgyn em Bayar tuunit er Chavga huühen Ombohtoi zovshsónsig yor medehguin tuld 
hamaagit, Dulam, Chimidiig tsóm heleltseh yavdalgut bolgosugai ‘ As Bayar, the wife of Chavga, 
did not know about the agreement between her husband Chavga and the girl Omboh, she is not 
involved, and we propose that she, Dulam, and Chimid be not proceeded against '. 

44 am nitluulen. The translation is provisional, based on the meaning ‘ for utterances to be 
in agreement (fg yaria taarch tohiroh) given by Tsevel, 375, for am nitleh, and on в phrase found 
later in this document, yalt hünees daraalan óchig avch hariltsan nitlelisen hoino ‘ having extracted 
confessions from the accused in order, and collated them ’. 

45 Yasyg üzuüleh uchir hüreend suusan temdeglegch tushmel Jalanpund bichig yavuulav. 
See p. 580, n. 28, above. The name Jalanpun appears to be Chinese rather than Mongol. 
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saliva and foam had emerged from the mouth and nose openings. The armpits on 
both the right and left sides bore marks of considerable reddening and abrasion in 
stripes and on the left armpit also there was one mark of rubbing by a rope. There 
was а split and swelling five-tenths of an inch wide and some three inches long. 
Around the ares of his knees where he had been kneeling there was a circular na 
of abrasion about an inch big and considerably swollen. Apart from this there was 
no other mark. On making reference to the Hst ytian lu: The area of the two 
armpits is not a fatal one. But it communicates through the sinews and bones. 
If there is a severe wound death will ensue ’.** 


The examination was a superficial one : the Hst уйат lu mentions dissection 
as a regrettable necessity attendant upon a negligent first examination only. 
From a similar coroner’s report in section 4 of our collection of documents, 
carried out on the body of a girl who had been stabbed to death, it seems that 
we have here a report drawn up in standard form. 

The League Head stated that when Chavga had been questioned about his 
incitement of Omboh to murder he had refused to behave himself and answer 
in an orderly fashion. Therefore he had been tied to the roof poles of the tent 
and made to kneel, and this had caused the wounds on his armpits. Bayar had 
said that her husband suffered from a chronic fainting sickness. In conclusion 
the League Head requests punishment for himself for having failed to elicit a 
confession from Chavga before he died and for having failed to supervise 
Urjinjav properly. He writes : 

* However, the fact that I, Sü., did not get a true confession out of Chavga before 
he died and likewise the fact that I did not check properly the matter of the arbitrary 
judgment by the responsible Banner Prince Urjinjav of the case of the theft 


committed by the lama Navaan are both reprehensible. I request the Li Fan Yüan 
to inflict punishment on me concurrently '.*? 


He also appears to make a proposal that the sentence on Navaan of wearing a 
cangue should be cancelled because the precedent cannot be traced : 


‘ Further, reviewing the fact that previously the bet! Demchigjav and the Banner 
Prince Urjinjav had the thieving lama Navaan wear fetters for a year in accordance 
with the law established by the assistant generals of the four atmaks, it cannot be 
ascertained in which year the precedent was established, but the matter was 
disposed of before the receipt of the Mongol Code and so should be cancelled, 
wherefore I have concurrently set this out. When the Li Fan Yuan's reply has 
been received I shall dispose of the matter accordingly ’. 


4, In the next section of the document the Li Fan Yiian’s comments on 
what the League had submitted to it are given. The Yiian reviews the evidence 


46 Sai yuven lit bichigt niiltulen uzvel. The Hsi yüan lu Be 38, HR (English translation by 
Н. A. Giles, ‘The “ Hsi ydan lu ” or “ Instructions to coroners’’’, Proceedings of the Royal 
Booiey of Medicine, хуп, 1924, 59-107) is shown by this reference to have been in use in 
Mongolia as well ав China. An edition published in 1777 was available to me. The reference 
given here is a conflation of two passages in the original. The armpits are listed (fol. 10v) 
amongst those pointe of the body which were not considered fatal (7K BX fir), ойї amind hureh 
gazar bish, while the section on the examination of the body (fol. 13v) contains the qualification 
quoted (FY 3& Ж "Er @ ОШ RII JE). dotruuraar shórmós yasand nevirene. Sharh hünd bol ulne, 

47 Yavdlyn yaamnaas Sit патаў hamtaar yal helelis&üleh ajaamuu, 
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briefly with the circumstances of Chavga’s death. The fact that no confession 
was elicited seems to have been of more significance than the death itself : 


‘In our opinion: In a case in which a number of people have conspired to commit 
murder confessions are to be extracted from those accused of conspiracy in order, 
and collated, and a stringent examination made. Now although the adulteress 
Omboh has confessed to everything, the adulterer Chavga did not make any 
confession, which in our view is very suspicious. There may be “8 more involved 
in this. This case, involving matters of life and death, is very grave, and cannot 
be disposed of in the manner proposed by the responsible League Head ’. 


The Li Fan Yüan then gives reasons why the matter should be remitted 

to Urga : 
‘ Further, in our opinion: Tüsheet han aimak is not far from Urga, wherefore we 
judge 50 that the matter should be referred to the ambans resident in Urga, the 
persons implicated should be summoned, and a further investigation made to find 
out if anything more is involved in this. When а report has been submitted to us 
we shall give a ruling. We have had the letter submitted by the responsible League 
Head copied and enclose іб’. 

5. The Urga Office thought it possible that if the League Office were left 
to send in the witnesses some irregularity might occur, in that suitable confes- 
sions might be suggested to them.*! For that reason it had an official of its 
own, the Seal Office clerk and meiren Bal'dar,5? detail an officer and soldiers 
to bring them in. The persons concerned were ‘the accused girl Omboh, 
Chavga’s wife Bayar, the crone Dulam, the night-watchman Ayuur who first 
suspected and reported Omboh, the thieving lama Navaan, his younger brother 
Vandui, the taij Enhjargal who earlier on had his horses stolen, Süh who 
attended upon the zangt Vanchig who was detailed to investigate the case, and 
Chimid who was in charge of the effects of the Banner Prince Ürjinjav '. 

6. Navaan's new evidence adds little to the story, except that he identified 
himself as having been living at Modon, the 21st Kharchin relay station.5? 
Otherwise he repeated his account of the two orimes he was punished for. 
Vandui identified himself as belonging to the sumun of the гать Ovish of 
Urjinjav’s Banner, and having formerly worked with the police at the same 
relay station. After his daughter and son had been confiscated he tried to get 
them back from Enhjargal in exchange for an old camel, but as the girl had 
already been passed on to Ürjinjav, as we know, he had only recovered his son. 
He had then tried to persuade the Banner Prince to give him back his daughter, 
but Ürjinjav had put him off with fair words, saying that she was not wanting 

** Provisional translation of bithitg món bolzvol ül bolno. A similar phrase occurs later, 
tiünit dotor етті боғ uchir bii, esvel Chavgyn górlóhiig bolzvol bolohgui ‘ There is surely something 
else involved, or she may be slandering Chavga '. 

4% dünii dotor ddr uchir zuil bühiig, an echo of the phraseology used for example in Hai ywan lu, 
fol. 13r f£, Ay ФЕ Ab dx. 

80 oldvol, a term used, according to Čebele, 8, to introduce an expression of opinion made by 
an office of superior status. 

М haayaa dchig surgah zereg uchir gem БШМ bolov uu gej. 

52 tamgyn gazar yavah bicheech meeren. 

* ie. the 21st ‘real’ post. Cf. p. 573, n. 10, above. 
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for anything, so why not let her stay where she was. So Vandui had said to 
Omboh, ‘ The Banner Prince won’t give you back, and that’s that. Look after 
yourself ’.54 

Enhjargal stated that he had received the two children. He had then been 
obliged to pay his Banner Prince ‘ the first-fruits of three lamas’ 55 and as he 
had no animals, Omboh was reckoned as equivalent to three head of cattle, 
and the Banner Prince accepted her in lieu. Vandui had then come ‘ seeking 
refuge in the Jebtsundamba Khutuktu ' 56 to recover his children, but only the 
boy was available. Enhjargal had given him back to his father in exchange for 
an old and skinny camel which died the same winter. 

Sith confirmed what Enhjargal further said, that he had received half the 
Mongol tent which had been confiscated, and that the other half had been given 
to the zangi Vanchig. In the meantime the latter had died. 

Ayuur’s evidence added nothing new. Omboh repeated the story we are 
now familiar with. Her first attempt to harm Urjinjav and his wife had been 
due to Chavga’s proposal of marriage. Then she had been upset at being 
punished by the lady and had made two more attempts. It was when trying 
to steal a horse-pole that she had been arrested. 

Dulam as usual denied knowing anything at all and mentioned for the first 
time that she was deaf. Bayar repeated her story of having discovered her 
husband and Omboh together and denied that she knew of their plot. Chimid, 
the Banner Prince’s caretaker, admitted that on the occasion of the domestic 
quarrel he had heard a lot of noise coming from the tent concerned, ' but I 
don’t know what it was about and I didn't ask’. Dashdondov also told briefly 
how Omboh had been arrested, and said that he had ascertained that a knife 
such as she had mentioned was indeed owned by Chavga and Bayar. 

7. Urga expressed itself satisfied with the confessions of Navaan, Vandui, 
and Süh and with the report of the League Head and wished these to be con- 
sidered by the Li Fan Yiian and the penalties assessed. It agreed also that 
Omboh’s confession accorded with what the League Head had previously 
reported, but was still not satisfied that the truth had been reached. Omboh’s 
motivation seemed insufficient. In particular it seemed strange that the mere 
idea of getting married to Chavga could have swayed her to try to commit 
murder. She must have known too that she would be severely punished and 
that it was highly unlikely that she would be sent back to her parents. It was 
suggested to her that there was something more involved, or that she was 
actually lying about Chavga’s part. Chavga had been reprimanded by the 
Banner Prince for some reason, and Omboh was upset because the Banner 
Prince had not released her. Perhaps the two of them had conspired together. 
Finally, the knife had proved too short on the first attempt. Why had she not 
told Chavga about this ? 


54 odoo газад ogi chamaig hoish nadad бушл yaahav chi saihan suvilan yav. 
55 gurvan lamyn deej. The technical meaning of this is unknown to me. 
56 Javzandamba hutagtat avral erj. 
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8. Omboh agreed that she bore a grudge against the Banner Prince. She 
also agreed that Chavga had been reprimanded because he used to use the 
prince’s horses for his own purposes and hire them out improperly to other 
people to go hunting with. But they had never discussed whether or not 
Chavga was aggrieved over his reprimand. She said she was young and foolish, 
and all she had thought about was marrying Chavga and that was why she did 
what he had told her to do. 

Bayar was again questioned, but nothing more was elicited from her. 
Chimid, the Banner Prince’s caretaker, also repeated that he had simply not 
gone to see what the trouble was about when Chavga and Bayar were quarrel- 
ling. He knew nothing, and was not suppressing anything. 

9, A corrupt text prevents us from examining what the League officials 
Sajjav and Arsh had to say about their interrogation of Chavga just before he 
died, while the surviving part of Urjinjav’s written evidence mentions that he 
had scolded Chavga but never beaten him. He agreed that he ought to have 
reported the case earlier, but the year before he had been conveying the offering 
of nine animals, the ‘nine whites’, which had been presented by his League 
to the Jebtsundamba Khutuktu, to Отда. On the present occasion illness had 
prevented him from attending at Urga for interrogation. 

10. In its final summing up of the evidence, Urga accepted the coroner’s 
report, and agreed that there were no suspicious circumstances attaching to 
Chavga's death. It reviewed the question of motivation. Omboh was a young 
gitl—how could she have conceived such a monstrous crime unless someone 
had put her up to it? She had not seduced Chavga. Chavga, who had been 
reprimanded by Urjinjav, had suggested the crime to her. These were matters 
which, Urga suggested, the League Head had failed to go into deeply enough. 

11. The Urga Office does not make any formal recommendations to the 

Та Fan Yiian, but concludes its letter as follows : 
‘ The letter from the Li Fan Yiian has instructed us merely to investigate this 
matter and report on it, after which the Yüan will give judgment. We were not 
asked to assess and suggest penalties, wherefore it would be improper for us to do во. 
We have re-examined the persons implicated in this case in due order and passed 
the matter to the Li Fan Yuan for decision. Further, we have now forwarded this 
to Urjinjav who is to keep the acoused gitl Omboh and the thieving lama Navaan 
in olose confinement. He is to refrain from proceeding against the other persons, 
but is to keep Vandui in open confinement without tying him up’. 

The third document contains the Li Fan Yiian’s reasoned submission to the 
Throne, the imperial decree issued in response, and admonishments to be 
passed on by the appropriate Leagues to Banner officials under their jurisdiction. 
There is no statement of originator or addressee, but this document is 
undoubtedly a copy of a letter sent by Sündevdorj's League Office to Urjinjav’s 
Banner Office or to all the Banner Offices in the League. It is short enough and 
of sufficient interest to merit a translation rather than a summary : 


' In our opinion : We scrutinized the report of how this case was investigated and 
the penalties allotted, which was submitted by the Office of the League Head, the 
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beil Sündevdorj. There were many suspicious points, so that it would have been 
improper to approve of 57 this and dispose of it straightaway, wherefore we sent it 
back to the ambans resident at Urga to be strictly checked and gone into again. 
When their report arrived we would deliver judgment afresh. 

Now the Office of the ambans resident at Urga has assembled and strictly 
interrogated those persons implicated in the case whose evidence ought to be taken 
and collated, and nothing further has been found to be involved. Chavga did їп 
truth have a chronic sickness, and this fainting sickness recurred and he died under 
interrogation. The report states that it is not the case that the responsible League 
Head caused Chavga’s death by torturing him. 

Henee, in our opinion: The girl Omboh in obedience to the words of Chavga 
who advised her, took a knife and on three occasions stabbed from outside the tent 
where her Banner Prince Ürjinjav lived, but as the knife was short she could 
not reach the Banner Prince Urjinjav or his wife. It has never been worked out 
and laid down in the Mongol Code 58 what penalty to award a person guilty of this, 
and it will be appropriate to dispose of the case according to the Penal Code. In our 
opinion: The Penal Code says that if a slave or maidservant or a hired person 5° 
kills the master of the tent by design, he is to be put to death by beheading, regard- 
less of whether he was a principal or accessory, or whether the murder was actually 
accomplished or not,9? as in the case of sons or grandsons killing by design grand- 
mother or grandfather, father or mother. Further, should a subject person * go to 
kill by design the officials in charge of him, if he has not actually murdered them, 
let him be beaten with the rod 100 times ® and banished to a distance of 2,000 
miles. 

Chavga, a subject 8 of Ürjinjav, incited his paramour Omboh to kill by design 
their lord Ürjinjav or his wife. Now, if Chavga were alive, it would be proper to 
award him death by beheading as a slave or maid who by design kills the master 
of the tent. But as Chavga has died of illness he cannot be proceeded against. 
Further, Omboh was Chavga's paramour, not his wife, and she was not the slave 
or maid of Ürjinjav. When Vandui and the others stole the taij Enhjargal’s horses, 
they were fined some animals, but as Vandui had no animals his daughter Omboh 
was allotted to the tai? Enhjargal as equivalent. Enhjargal in turn passed her on 
to the Banner Prince over him, Ürjinjav. Ürjinjav, as Banner Prince, had failed 
to deal with Vandui and the others by banishing them, in accordance with the law, 


5? yosoor bolgoj. 

58 Mongol tsaazny bichigt убт yalgan salgaj togtoosongii. Cf. the discussion in ‘A сазе of 
murder ’, p. 78, n. 33. 

59 bool shivegchin hdlentt Min. 

60 tergiun ded horloson es horloson yavdlyg yalgahgtt. 

61 har'yaat irgen. The term har’yaat appears to have the following usages. It is the word 
generally translated in this article as ‘responsible’, ie. ‘having jurisdiction’, for example : 
Omboh мі etseg Vandui har'yaat zasag Urjinjavt guiv, ‘ Her father Vandui asked for Omboh 
back from the responsible Banner Prince Ürjinjav '. Also, as here, it has tho meaning ' under 
the jurisdiction ' or ‘ subject’, apparently in a general sense. In Dashjid’s case it seemed that 
the term Aar’yaat may have been used of the relationship of a hamjilga or serf to a master. Cf.‘ A 
case of murder’, p. 74, n. 18, and p. 76, n. 28. It is noticeable that in Omboh’s case, where 
no one of the status of hamfilga is involved, witnesses identify themselves with words such as 
hün ' person’ or ohin * girl, daughter’, or by rank. Thus Suhiin dchih n’, bi zasag Ürjinjavyn 
hushuuny zangi Vanchigiin sumyn hün. Dashjid identified herself, however, as follows: bi taij 
agsan Garviin har'yaat Nomon gegch Мимі hüühen ‘I am the daughter of the man Nomon, 
subject of the late taij Garvi’. 

$2 zuun tsavchraga janchij. 

83 gazar, or Chinese is. 

** albat, specifically an imperial subject, entered on the Banner register as such. Cf. n. 61, 
above. 
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but had arbitrarily given certain persons to Enhjargal as equivalent of the cattle 
which were to be confiscated, thus dealing with the case on his own responsibility. 
Further, his accepting Enhjargal's gift and keeping Omboh as a servant 95 was a 
ы infringement of the law. Though Omboh was employed for seven years in 
rjinjav's tent there was never a relationship of lord and slave,®* so she must 
properly be sentenced as an ordinary person.® Still, it is undeniable that Omboh 
was a girl belonging to the Banner administered by Ürjinjav, that she had been 
committing adultery with Chavga, and that, in obedience to Chavga’s instructions, 
she had gone to kill 8 Urjinjav or his wife in a reckless manner, showing her to be 
a shameless, wretched, bad, vicious woman. If Omboh were merely to be punished 
according to the Code by being beaten 100 times with the rod and banished to a 
distance of 2,000 miles as a principal ê who, being a subject, had gone to kill the 
official in charge of her by design, but had not actually murdered him, this would 
not meet the penalty she has incurred. We propose : 7° In view of the gravity of 
the case "7 the penalty should be Mose. &nd Omboh be punished by being 
banished to Kuangtung province and allotted as a slave to the soldiers on guard 
duty there. Further, in our opinion: On an earlier occasion the responsible League 
Office sentenced the thieving lama Navaan who was the principal in the theft of 
three horses, to be unfrocked,”* to be banished to Hunan ?3 or Fuchien and put to 
hard labour on the post service. Vandui, who did not take part in the theft but 
took possession of the stolen goods afterwards, was to be whipped 100 times. 
The three horses stolen from the taij Enhjargal were restored 1n toto. For 
mistakenly taking a horse and riding it to death the thief Navaan was condemned 
to pay a fine of nine head of cattle. These (decisions) were reported and as they are 
in accordance with the law we propose that they be at once put into effect as 
imposed by the responsible League Head Sündevdorj. 
The wife of the Banner Prince Ürjinjav took possession of the girl Omboh, but 
this was within the responsibility of her husband Ürjinjav. 
Chavga's wife Bayar did not know about her husband's agreement with Omboh 
and is not implicated, and we propose not to proceed against her, Dulam, or Chimid. 


** zardas, apparently a neutral term, as distinot from bool and shivegchin which imply a 
definite legal status as a male or female slave. 

** Omboh hedit Urfinjavyn gert dolon jil zaragdsan bolovch ogt ezen boolyn neriin tódiigui. 

#7 engitn hunii yosoor. 

88 shogloyo gej yavean т. For shogloh/Soylaqu see TBevel, busdad bitu& dalduur hor héndél 
hurgeh zovooh ‘ to cause harm to, to hurt, others by stealth °. Our text has a gloss, alah. Otherwise, 
standard dictionaries give only the meaning ‘ to make fun of, to tease ’. 

5° terguulsen hin. 

70 oldvol. 

7 hundtig üzej nemegdüulen. Dendev, Mongyol-un erte edige-yin фаш dayajin-u teuke-yin 
sedub debter, Ulan Bator, 1936, lists, from the Ch'ing Penal Code, Daiding ulus-un sigukt čayafin-u 
bičig, the five grades of punishment: minor beating (füibeng), beating with a heavy cane 
(cibétrya), forced labour on the local provinoial posta (utledkebu), banishment (016и), and death 
(ukuku). Banishment was at least nominally for hfe (beye edustetele) and was divided into three 
grades according to distance, 2,000 miles, 2,500 miles and 3,000 miles. There was provision for 
this punishment to be commuted to wearing & cangue for a certain number of days, applicable 
to Banner people (gosiyun-u kumun). The slaves of Banner people (qosiyun-u kumun-tt boyoldud) 
who committed crimes punishable by banishment were liable to be sent as slaves to the soldiers 
on guard duty (sergeyilen sayulyaysan derig-tur boyol bolya]u ilegemusi). This is the phraseology 
used in sentencing Omboh (sergitlen suusan tseregt bool bolgon). The 100 blows were an integral 
part of the penalty of banishment. 

72 sahilyg evdej. 

73 Written here erroneously as Àugan. Previously we read that Honan was proposed, but 
Hunan seems more likely. 

T4 ug zuseer ‘in the original colour '. 
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It is correct for the persons and goods taken as fines in the mistaken judgment of 
the responsible Banner Prince Urjinjav to be repossessed ?5 and returned to thei 
former owners. Vandui gave the tai Enhjargal а camel and got his son back, 
wherefore this camel should be recovered 78 from Enhjargal, and the tent given to 
the zangi Vanchig and to Sith should be recovered, and both should be restored to the 
original owners. Further, this case was not reported by the Office of the responsible 
League Head Sündevdor] but was disposed of arbitrarily. We propose that the 
Banner Prince and taij Urjinjev of Tüsheet han a$mak who kept the girl Omboh, 
given him by the taij Enhjargal, as a servant in his tent, be punished. The zalan 
Ayuush who has died of sickness,” the zangi Vanchig, the tasj Enhjargal, and the 
messenger Stih all followed the orders of their Banner Prince in taking part in the 
case. They did not do so of their own will, wherefore we propose that ty be not 
proceeded against. 

It is reprehensible that the bets Sündevdorj was unable to elicit a true confession 
from Chavga before he died, and failed to make a timely check on the responsible 
Banner Prince Urjinjav’s arbitrary disposal of the case of theft by Navaan. 
A request for concurrent punishment has come in from him. In our opinion: 
Ürjinjav was the principal in charge of the affairs of his Banner. By not reporting 
Navaan’s case but deliberately disposing of it arbitrarily in contravention of the 
law, and by wilfully taking possession of Omboh and employing her as a servant, 
he has gravely dishonoured his commission. We propose that Ürjinjav be punished 
by being immediately removed from being Banner Prince. Though it is stated that 
the zalan Ayuush, the taij Enhjargal, and the messenger Sith were following their 
Banner Prince’s orders in taking part in the judgment, it is imposaible to exempt 
them from punishment for jointly failing to report the matter. As the zalan Ayuush, 
the taij Enhjargal, and the messenger Sith are none of them in receipt of salary, we 
propose that it would be proper to fine each of them three “ nines” of cattle and 
devote these to rewarding meritorious persons, according to the law. Further, the 
responsible League Head Sündevdorj was very remiss in not checking Urjinjav’s 
arbitrary judgment. If we witbheld half a year’s salary according to the Code when 
persons neglect to make a check this would appear to be too light. We propose to 
increase this because of the gravity of the matter and withhold a year’s salary as 
Banner Prince from Stindevdorj. 

The League Sub-head Hezeidorj and the zangi Vanchig having died of sickness, 
we propose that they be not proceeded against. Further, in our opinion: The 
responsible tuslagch iaijis Dashdendev and Dash 79 should properly be punished. 
That the Office of the responsible League Head should have passed them over in 
silence in disposing of the case is reprehensible. We pass this matter to Sindevdorj. 
He is to make a thorough investigation into whether Dashdendev and Dash were 
at the Banner Office when Urjinjav disposed of the case and failed to make a report 
about it, or whether or not they had gone on some other assignment, and when a 
report has reached us we ministers will examine it and dispose of it according to 
the law. Further, in this matter it is proper for the Li Fan Yfian concurrently to 
explain the preparation of the draft. This is a matter which we ministers may not 
decide arbitrarily, wherefore we earnestly report it, and request an Order. 

Submitted on the 25th day of the seventh month of the 56th year of Ch'ien Lung. 

On the 28th of the same month, an Order: 


15 tataj avaad. 

7% Addj gargaad. 

77 This is what the original says, but a mistake of some sort 1s involved. We know from 
Süh's evidence in document 2 that it was in fact Vanohig who had died, while the fact that 
subsequently in this dooument а penalty is imposed upon Ayuush shows that he was still alive. 

те Daahdendev is no doubt identical with Dashdondov. Dash, who was fined also in Daahjid's 
cage, ia here mentioned for the first time. 
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“ Dismiss Ürjinjav from being Banner Prince. Withhold one year's salary as 
Banner Prince from Sündevdorj. Deal with the others as mentioned ”’. 
Sent to you for this reason, in diligent obedience °. 


The words gej hürch irjee ‘this came in’,?® mark this as the end of the 
quotation -of the Li Fan Yiian’s letter. To close, instructions given to the 
League Heads and Generals are now passed on to Banner officials : 


‘« This matter involves the dismissal of a Banner Prince who failed to report a oase 
of theft but deliberately dealt with it in an arbitrary and illegal fashion, wherefore 
it is to be communicated to the League Heads and Generals of the four Leagues of 
Tüsheet han, Tsetsen han, Sain noyon han, and Zasagt han, and they in turn are 
to communicate it to all the Banner Princes and tuslagchis in their respective 
jurisdictions and they are to have them adjudicate accordingly.” This was sub- 
mitted.8° Passed down to you for this reason. This instruction was received. 

Wherefore, let the Offices of Banner Princes and tuslagchis carefully examine the 
matters in this document and understand that they are to adjudicate accordingly. 
Passed down for this purpose ’.83 


The form in which these two paragraphs are cast suggest that they consist 
of instructions sent by Urga to League Offices and then passed down to Banner 
level. 

As in the case of Dashjid, we have here been able to follow the progress of a 
grave charge from the level of the Banner, where the alleged crime was com- 
mitted and the preliminary investigations made, to the Throne in Peking and 
back again as far as League level. No doubt a report was submitted by the 
authorities of Urjinjav’s Banner on the execution of the Li Fan Yiian’s 
instructions, but we do not have it. à 


APPENDIX 
The following documents from the collection concerning Mongol schools 
illustrate the two different formulae seen to be used by Urga in communicating 
with a League Office. 
1. Item 53, dated 10 June 1906 


Zarligaar zarsan Htireend suuj hereg shtttgegch saiduudyn bichig. Herlenii bars 
hotyn hamaarsan chuulgany darga tuslagch janjin beis Pürevjavt tushaan slgeev. 
Tushaan yavuulah uchir: Tamgyn gazryn örgösön т : Edügee Herlenii bars 
hotyn hamaarsan chuulgany darga tuslagch janjin beis Pürevjavyn gazraas manai 
yaamny arugsan bicheech Hasochtr óvchnóór bie barsan uchryg gargaj mediiiilen 
trents tuld manai gazraas bie barsan arugsan bicheech Hasochiryn orond Setsen 
han aimgiin beis Sansraidorjiin hushuuny surch yavah bicheech Natsagdorjiig 
arugsan bicheechtd avch Natsagdorjiin orond gün Dorjyiiljildogiin hushuung 
alban surguuliin hüvgüün Jamsranjavyg surch yavah bicheechid nohén avsan 


1° Added presumably by the Office at Urga, to whom this part of the document appears to 
have been addressed originally. 

% gej órgojee. This looks like a ‘ submission ' on the part of the tamgyn gazar at Urga. 

81 duni tul tushaan ilgeev gej tushaan hurch irjee. The League here acknowledges receipt of 
instructions. 

ба dünii ful tushaan ilgeev. The League's statement concerning the dispatch of ite letter. 
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yavdlyg Herlenis bars hotyn hamaarsan chuulgany darga tuslagch janjin bets 
Pürevjavt hoish tushaan yavuulaad, ulamjlan har'yaat gaeraa tushaaj йада] 
shiitgüülen, surch yavah bicheechid nóhón avsan Jamsranjavyg daraa jasaa 
suulgaar zarlahad saadgiit bolgon mutagt hiileelgestiget, Bashiiti Jamsranjavyn 
garsan alban surguuliin hüvgüünit orond har’yaat hushuunaas nas baga setsen 
uhaantai, surah tolóv Ый negen hiiniig songon tomilj ene on Ўйй dórvón saryn 
arvan {атту dotor manas yaamnaa tlgeen tritiileed alban surguulitn gert oruulsugas 
hemeemiit hemeen örgöjee. Üünii tul tushaan slgeev. 
Badruult tóriin guchin hoyordugaar on dórvón saryn arvan yoson. 


* Letter of the ambans appointed by imperial order to reside at Urga and settle 
affairs. Sent to the assistant general and bets Piirevjav, Head of Herlen bars 
hot League. Matter for attention: Submission of the Seal Office: Now the 
office of the assistant general and beis Pürevjev, Head of Herlen bars hot 
League, has reported the death by illness of Hasochir, в supplementary clerk 
of our yamen, wherefore our Office (gazar) will instruct the assistant general and 
beis Pürevjav, Head of Herlen bars hot League, that the student clerk 
Natsagdorj of the Banner of the beis Sansraidorj of Setsen han aimak is to be 
taken on as a supplementary clerk in place of Hasochir the deceased supple- 
mentary clerk, and that in place of Natsagdorj the boy Jamsranjav of the 
Banner of the giing Dorjyüljildog, (now) at the official school, is to be taken on 
as a student clerk. This matter is to be passed to the responsible (Banner) 
Offices for action. Jamsranjav, who is being taken on as в student clerk, is to 
be detained at his home so that there shall be no delay in appointing him to 
the next turn of duty. Further, a young man of intelligence and capable of 
studying is to be selected and seconded by the responsible Banner to the place 
in the official school vacated by Jamsranjav, and he should be conveyed to our 
yamen by the 15th day of the intercalary fourth month of the present year and. 
entered at the tent of the official school. This statement was submitted (i.e. by 
the Seal Office). Sent for this reason. 
19th day of the fourth month of the 32nd year of Kuang Hsii.’ 


In favour of the suggestion that the Seal Office is not necessarily to be taken 
as identical with the yamen as a whole we may point to the fact that this 
document refers to both * опг yamen’ and ‘our Seal Office’. The official 
school mentioned in this document was the Manchu and Chinese School estab- 
lished in Urga in 1898 under the ambans’ yamen to train pupils, who were drawn 
from Tiisheet han aimak and Setsen han atmak and from the shabt estate, to 
deal with the increasing work at Urga. Correspondence in Chinese was being 
dealt with to an increasing extent, especially during the Kuang Hsü period. 
Herlen bars hot was the designation of Setsen han айтай in its administrative 
aspect as a League. 

2. Item 56 is dated March 1909 and concerns the replacement of boys who 
had had to give up study because of illness. It is addressed to the two League 
Heads concerned and is cast in the shorter of the two forms. It is dated at the 
end instead of as seems more usual at the beginning. 

Tamgyn gazryn örgösön т : 
Tushaan yavuulah uchir: Edügee manas satduudyn surgan tejeeh surguuliin 
gert suusan Tüsheet han aimgiin jün wang Tserenbabain hushwuny surguuliin 
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hüvgüün Buyan-ochir, mönhüü avmgtin güng Agwaandorjiin hushuuny surguuliin 
hiivgiitin Матта, Setsen han aimgiin bets Gombostirengiin hushuuny surguuliin 
hüvgüün Dugarjav tsm bie босу ogoot tlaar’ boloh tolóvgüs tul tedend chölöö 
olgoj tus tusyn nutagt butsaasan uchir har'yaat hoyor a$mgitn jasaand tushaasny 
tul titinttg Han uul, Herlen bars hotyn chuulgany darga güng Chagdarjav, wang 
Dorjpalam nart huvaan tushaan yavuulaad ulamlan ббт ббтит har’ yaat hushuudad 
tushaaj edgeertin orond seg tésddldh setsen uhaantat baga nasny hüvgüün 
nijgeediig songon tomslj ene on gurvan saryn arvan tavand manas yaamnaa slgeen 
irüüleed surguul'd oruulahad beligiiiilsiiges hemeemiis. 

Ней yosny tergüün on siti hoyor saryn. 
* Submission of the Seal Office : 
Matter for attention: Now the schoolboy Buyan-ochir of the Banner of the 
chtin wang Tserenbabai, and the schoolboy Namsrai of the Banner of the güng 
Agvaandorj, (both) of Tüsheet han atmak, and the schoolboy Dugarjav of the 
Banner of the beis Gombosüren of Setsen han atmak, who were all living in 
our ambans’ school of education, have fallen ill and show no sign of recovery, 
wherefore they have been granted leave and returned to their various native 
places. The Urga offices of the two responsible avmaks have been informed of 
this matter, which is to be passed to the güng Chagdarjav and the wang 
Dorjpalam, Heads of Han uul and Herlen bars hot Leagues, and from there to 
the various responsible Banners. In place of these, they are to select and 
second one young boy each, able to make out his letters, and intelligent, and 
have him ready to enter the school, arriving at our yamen on the 15th day of 
the 3rd month of this year. We state this. 

Intercalary second month of the first year of Hsüan Tung.’ 


The jasaa, в term translated as ‘ Urga offices’ above, were the offices in 
Urga of the League Heads which represented them there. Their functions are 
described briefly by К. Sagaster, ‘Hin Dokument des Tschinggis-Khan-Kults 
in der Khalkha-Mongolei', in Walther Heissig (ed.), Collectanea. mongolica, 
Festschrift für Professor Dr. Rintchen (Asiatische Forschungen, хуп), 1966, 
193-234. See especially pp. 222—3, n. 18 and n. 20. In this article Sagaster 
translates the term yadanaki jisiyan/gadnah jasaa which was a name given to 
the main League Offices in the countryside at the head-quarters of the League 
Head, as ‘ Aussenamt or ' external office’ and suggests that they bore this 
title because, from the point of view of the offices representing them in Urga 
they were ‘outside’, in the country. The true explanation of the term is, 
however, a different one, and is given by Sonomdagva, op. cit., 60. The word 
gadnah besides meaning ‘ outside’ also means ‘ near the tent’ and the gadnah 
jasaa were so called because the officials who had to do periodic turns of duty 
at the League Office would move there with their own tents and pitch these 
* outside ’, i.e. ‘near’, the tent of the League Head. Cf. A. Mostaert, Diction- 
natre ordos, 284a, yadana, * à l'extérieur, à proximité de la maison ’. 
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ANNELIES KAMMENHUBER: Die Arier im 
Vorderen Orient. (Indogermanische 
Bibliothek. Dritte Reihe: Unter- 
suchungen.) 295 pp. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, Universititsverlag, 1968. 
DM 60. 


The only legitimate employment of the 
grossly abused term ‘ Aryan ' is now recognized 
to be an ethno-hnguistio designation of the 
Indo-Iranians, appropriate indeed їп so far as 
they used it of themselves. Their language in 
тв earliest form is known from the Rigveda and 
parts of the Avesta, which, though they only 
survive in late manuscript traditions, appear 
to contain material perhaps ав old as the 
beginning of the first millennium в.о. Prior to 
this, however, traces of Aryans have long been 
alleged to occur in the ouneiform records, 
Akkadian, Hurrian, and Hittite, dating to the 
middle of the second millennium approxi- 
mately. The book under review sims at an 
exhaustive reappraisal of these occurrences. 

Dr. Kammenhuber, lecturer in the Indo- 
Germanic languages of the ancient Near East 
at Ludwig-Maximilians Universitat Munchen, 
is as well qualifled as anyone to undertake such 
a review, although she admits the difficulties ; 
for few scholars have control of both the 
cuneiform sources and the Indo-Iranian 
language group. Indeed, it is on this very rock 
that so many past attempts have foundered. 
In her treatment of the evidence she adopts a 
ruthlessly sceptical posture, which must 
regretfully be admitted to be justified by her 
analysis of past work. 

Traces of the Aryans are claimed to ooour 
in the following contexts : 

(i) Kassite: a few divine names, personal 
names, and loan-words ; 

(ii) Hurrian : (a) personal names, especially 
of the ruling dynasty of the kingdom of 
Mitanni, but also isolated examples from the 
oity states of Syria and Palestme, and the 
kingdom of Kizzuwatna ; (b) certain ‘ cultural 
loan-words ' into Hurrian ; 

(iii) Hittite-Hurrian: (a) divine names, 
especially four gods invoked in the Hittite 
treaty with the last king of Mitanni; (b) 
technical terms in the horse-training texts 
shared by the Hittites and Hurrians. 

After three introductory chapters to set the 
scene, Dr. Kammenhuber attacks the Kassite 
examples, all of which she dismisses, including 
the striking Suriyad(u) (Kassite Sun-god) = 
Sanskrit sürya-, ‘sun’. Her contention is that 
isolated examples of Worlanklang are totally 


insufficient grounds for such identifications 
especially from languages as poorly known as 
Kasmte. Thus it would be impossible to 
demonstrate that such words are not to be ana- 
lysed perfectly satisfactorily as Kassite, while 
an Aryan interpretation may be against the 
historical probabilities, and in fact purely 
fanciful. 

The same arguments she applies with even 
greater force to the so-called Aryan personal 
names associated with the Hurrians. Isolated 
names occurring out of their family context she 
dismisses as inadequate, and she demonstrates 
that ‘ Aryan ’ names occurring in families with 
otherwise identifiable Hurrian names may be 
equally satisfactorily (and therefore more 
probably) analysed as Hurrian. Worse still she 
is able to show that in a list of 10 dynastic 
names from Mitanni, published in 1948 and 
confidently provided with one or more ‘ Aryan’ 
interpretations, six either have been misread 
or do not appear in their original forms. 
Furthermore, in this context she refuses to 
&ooept an identification unless œ strictly 
comparable Indo-Iranian formation is attested. 
Identification of the individual elements is not 
enough. Her criteria are rigorous, not to 
say draconian. Nevertheless, she does acknow- 
ledge the Aryan character of seven of these 
names. 

In the Hurro-Hittite oontext she feels on 
firmer ground, accepting after а critical 
scrutiny the traditional identifications of the 
four Aryan gods appearing in the Hittite 
treaty (namely Indra, Mitra, the Nàsatya, and 
Varuna), and rejecting only the identification 
of a Hittite god Akni with an Indo-European 
word for ‘ fire’ as unfounded. Similarly, in the 
horse-training texte she accepts the clearly 
identifiable Aryan racing terms, but analyses 
certain epithets of horses in the Nuzi texts as 
Hurrian rather than the now traditional 
Indic. In this last point she takes a stand 
against the modern dictionaries, which accept 
the latter interpretation. 

The statas of the cultural loan-words into 
Hurrian turns on the nature of the Hurrian 
suffix -nni, with which they all appear to 
terminate. A number of views have been taken 
on this, e.g. that 1t is the Hurrian definite 
article, or that it simply marks the loan of a 
foreign word into Hurrian. Dr. Kammenhuber 
discusses this, but in general prefers a Hurrian 
interpretation of the words in question to an 
Aryan one. Thus she even rejects аз being 
too uncertain the time-honoured analysis of 
mariyannu (member of the charioteer olass)— 
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ie. Indic márya- ‘young man’ + Hurrian 
-nni, Akkadianized -nnu. 

Since the Aryan identifications, accepted or 
rejected, are firmly embedded in the matrix of 
Hurrian language and culture, much of this 
book necessarily deals with aspeots of this 
poorly-known people. With her primarily 
philological interests, Dr. Kammenhuber does 
not deal at great length with the cultura] and 
historical implications of the ‘ Aryanisms’. 
This is perhaps all to the good, m view of the 
exclusively philological nature of the evidence. 
She naturally gives short shrift to the old idea 
that the Hurrians of Mitanni were ruled and 
led to victory by an Aryan aristocracy, for she 
demonstrates how utterly inadequate to sup- 
port such a fancy is the evidence of the few 
gods, names, and loan-words which can be 
recognized. She further denies that the 
‘ Aryans of Mitanni’ oan be credited with the 
introduction of either the horse or the two- 
wheeled chariot into the ancient Near East. 

The material of the book, however, is some- 
what tiresomely and repetitiously presented, at 
much greater length than necessary, and witha 
wealth of confusing divisiona and sub-para- 
graphs. From the series of which this volume 
forms a part, one might suppose that it was 
intended as в general handbook on the subject, 
but one has the feeling at times that Dr. Kam- 
menhuber is more concerned with carrying оп a 
private war with her more optimistic colleagues. 
Ultimately an evaluation must depend on 
one’s view of her methods of analysis of the 
material. These provide & valuable corrective 
to much slack scholarship of the past, but the 
suspicion remains that she may have over- 
corrected. Certainly little remains of ‘die 
Arier im Vorderen Orient’ after her treatment 
of the subject. 

J. D. HAWKINS 


Hewat Ілмит : L’anthroponymie suméri- 
enne dans les documents de la 3° 
dynastie d'Ur. (Bibliothèque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 
Université de Liège, Fasc. CLXXX.) 
572 pp. Paris: Société d'Édition 
* Les Belles Lettres’, 1968. Fr. 44. 


Sumerian personal names generally have 
meaning, and it seems that in all periods a fair 
number, if not the majority, were chosen 
specifically for the message. Since, further- 
more, they oocur in large numbers on the 
thousands of Bumerian tableta of economic and 
administrative content they are a prime source 
for Sumerian language and concepts. Their 
study is not therefore highly specialized and 
recondite like that of, say, current European 
names. 
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Dr. Limet's work, which is a revised form of 
a thems submitted to the University of Liège, 
is only the second book to be written on this 
topic. The first, Die Personennamen tn den 
Keilschrifiurkunden aus der Zeit der Könige 
von Ur und Nisin, by E. Huber, dates from 
1807 and is now totally antiquated. Smaller 
contributions on this topio are equally in- 
adequate, apart from scattered comments on 
individual names. This work does then supply 
a real need, and since the material is so vast the 
author has restricted himself to the one century 
covered by the Third Dynasty of Ur. From the 
superabundant tablets the names were collected 
and are presented in the list on pp. 359-568. 
For each name references are given to the 
sources, arranged where possible by the cities 
from which they come. With very common 
names a row of dots indicates that not all 
occurrences are listed, and in fact with rarer 
names there is also only a selection of ocour- 
rences in many cases. However, while not 
exhaustive the list gives a fully adequate col- 
leotion of personal names of this period. 

The exposition of this material deals first 
with grammatical sitruoture, and then with 
content, selecting under this head the named 
deities and their attributes, the king (human or 
divine), the family terms ‘ father’, ‘ mother ° 
and ‘ brother’, and finally ‘ city’ and ‘temple’. 
The rest of the exposition consista of a lexicon 
of terms dealt with at length in many cases 
(pp. 214-333). 

The difficulties which beset the author are 
partly those of a developing field: the lack of 
an adequate Sumerian dictionary, a compre- 
hensive syntax, a detailed study of divine 
names, eto., but in addition there was a special 
difficulty in the necessary limiting of the study 
to one period во as to enable а thesis to 
be completed within а reasonable time. А 
synchronic study of names ideally should 
depend on a prior diachronio study. Personal 
names do not alter fundamentally from the 
Early Dynastic period to the Third Dynasty of 
Ur, but one of the developments which is 
apparent even within one period is abbrevia- 
tion: а name of, say, two main elements will 
drop one. For example, dingir.mu.ma.an.si 
‘ My god has given me ’ appears also as ma.an.si 
‘ He haa given me’, as quoted on p. 97. The 
simultaneous attestation of both allows the 
interpretation of the abbreviated form, at least 
grammatically. The further interpretation 
depends on assuming the object of the verb. 
No doubt it is the bearer of the name, 80 that 
the name is spoken by a parent. One example 
of a less olear example will be given. А 
common Ur III name is lugal.hó.gá], made up 
of lugal ‘ king’ and hegal ' prosperity’. The 
author explains, ‘Il procure l'abondance' 
(p. 171). On p. 74 he explains the similar name 
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Enki-begal as a nominal sentence: ‘ Enki est 
Vabondance’. Thus the interpretation given 
depends first on a theory of its grammatical 
structure, and secondly on an assumption that 
it teaches that the ' king ' indicated provides 
his people with the spoken of commodity. In 
Early Dynastic times both lugal.hé.gál and 
lugal.é.gálsà ocour (D. О. Edzard, Sum. 
Rechisurkunden, p. 205). This raises the ques- 
tion whether the shorter name is not abbrevi- 
ated from the longer, which means ‘the king 
adorned with abundance’ in all probability 
(the final .da omitted in Early Dynastio 
orthography). If this is so, and much more 
research would be needed to establish the 
point, then the name teaches the luxuriance of 
the ‘king’, not his imparting of it to others. 
With qurte a number of interpretations offered 
certainty is lacking, and perhaps the ars 
nesciendi could have been employed more 
often. There is surely something wrong with 
e.g. ama.lugal ‘ La mére est le roi’ (p. 198). 

The lack of an adequate lexicon can be 
illustrated from the root si already quoted. 
With bili ‘charm’ and arhuš ‘ pity’ it does 
not mean ‘distant’ (р. 206 Ё) but ‘to be 
adorned’, as shown by parallel Akkadian 
phrases which employ zdnu, saldju, and «Шии. 
Quite a few divine names are wrongly read, 
note Asalluhi (not Asarludu, p. 154) in ao- 
cordance with Orientalia, NB, xxiv, 3, 1955, 
p. 261, n. 26; Alammué (not Lal, p. 152) in ao- 
cordance with 49, No. 7, 1940, р. 23, 1. 214, and 
an unpublished god list from Nippur, courtesy 
T. Jacobsen; Dingirmah (not Mab, p. 158) 
in accordance with MSL, rv, 1956, p. 5,1. 31; 
Alla (not Nagar, p. 159) in accordance with RA, 
XVI, 1919, p. 154, 1. 9, and X11, 1947, p. 30, 1. 4. 
Nazi is not to be rejected as a reading for 
Nanie (p. 123, n. 2), ance Kramer's evidence is 
valid and both forms are possible. But Sataran 
(p. 162) is to bo rejected in favour of I&taran, 
see the present writer in ZA, 11%, 1969, 
100-3. Sumugan and Sakkan (p. 162) are only 
dialectally different forms of the same name. 
On p. 116, n. 2, the author quotes writings of 
the name of the goddess Nanai in confirmation 
of the reading of the moon god’s name Nanna. 

It would be possible to multiply examples of 
small slips of similar sort, but the value of the 
work is not materially affected, and the present 
position of studies in the field itself is in part to 
blame. The author has made a serious oon- 
tribution to the subject on which future workers 
may be able to build а bigger and more sub- 
stantial edifice. 

W. G. LAMBERT 


WLM FoxwELL ALBRIGHT: Yahweh 
and the gods of Canaan: a historical 
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analysis of iwo contrasting faiths. 
(School of Oriental and African Stu- 
dies, University of London. Jordan 
Lectures in Comparative Religion, 
уп.) xiv, 250 pp. London : University 
of London, Athlone Press, 1968. 50s. 


Like so many of this great and influential 
scholar’s contributions to the study of the 
ancient Near Eastern world and ite thought, 
this volume is stimulating—and maddenmg. 
The adjectives need a word or two of explana- 
tion. That what Professor Albright produces is 
stimulating can hardly admit of doubt. In a 
volume of this kind, in which а variety of 
themes are handled in the different chapters, 
there 1s almost more to be gained by turning 
to points of detail, the sucomct comments on 
indrvidual passages—and here the index of 
references is invaluable—sinoe at во many such 
pointe Professor  Albright's suggestions, 
whether they command agreement or not, will 
lead into fuller consideration of the particular 
problems of the passages. If earlier writings 
by this author have made the reader familiar 
with the main hnes of his thinking, here we 
have his fresh and confident approaches to а 
range of problems such that it is impossible to 
know how he ever finds time not only to read 
but also to think about the questions he covers. 
The evidence of this book shows that his wealth 
of ideas does not in any way abate ; his mind is 
as fertile as ever, his range as great. 

That the book is maddening is also true. 
Professor Albright has always had this facility 
for throwing out, virtually in an aside, the kind 
of suggestion which, even if he himself sub- 
sequently admita it to be wrong, provokes 
thought, invites critical appraisal of established 
posrtions, and leads on to a better under- 
standing of the point in question. From 
experience, one knows that many of the 
suggestions made in this volume will, if their 
author succeeds in his long and courageous 
battle with ill-health and the attendant dis- 
advantages of age—and one knows that he 
never gives up any struggle easily—sub- 
sequently be modified, reappraised, opened up 
in в new manner. ‘The impermanence of 
seholarly conclusions, of which we are all 
aware, reaches e climax in Professor Albright’s 
work, and he himself is the first to see the 
humour of a situation in which in the course of 
a paper—as the reviewer recalls him doing m 
his paper on bamah at the Strasbourg Old 
Testament Congress of 1950—he makes. a 
confident statement of what he now knows to 
be the correot interpretation, and then adda, 
rather wryly, that this will last until and only 
until he changes his mind. Maddening is also 
an adjective опе 18 inclined to apply because во 
often allusions are made and not followed up, 
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sometimes with promises of the books yet to 
be written, sometimes because Professor 
Albright, who loves the battles of scholarship, 
pronounces a judgement, utters an aphorism, 
and does not fully argue a case. 

The sub-title of the book indicates ite inten- 
tion. It consists infact rather of a series of 
essays related to a theme than a fully coherent 
and ordered discussion of it. Not that this is a 
bad thing, since neatly aligned argumente are 
often dangerously simplified, and what is 
offered here reveals some of the approaches 
which can be made to what is one of the major 
problems not only of the interpretation of the 
Old Testament but of the study of religious 
development in the ancient world. What is the 
precise nature of the relationship between the 
religion which belonged to Canaan and that 
faith whioh Israel brought with her and 
developed in close contact with Canaan, a 
faith which is both so olose and yet so different ? 

The opening chapter on ‘ Verse and prose in 
early Israelite tradition ’ is thue a preamble to 
the whole question of the relationship between 
the literatures of Canaan and Israel. The 
relationship between Canaanite and Hebrew 
prosody is not simply a question of style and 
language ; it is a pomt upon which questions 
of dating of Hebrew poetry can be based: 
psalms and other poems which have the stylistic 
features of Canaanite poetry may be held to 
be earlier than those which represent a different 
type of poetic structure. The general judge- 
ment is sound, but here as elsewhere the ques- 
tion arises as to how far the texta as we have 
them have been modified, reinterpreted so as 
to be no longer the poems they originally were. 
Too little account is perhaps taken of the fact 
that the Old Testament material has passed 
through а long and complex process to reach ita 
final form. What follows on this appears at 
first sight to be a repudiation of Pentateuchal 
source analysis on the basis that the history of 
the text shows it to be too unsure for minute 
analysis; but most Old Testament scholars 
have moved away from the desire to pigeon- 
hole neatly every verge and half-verse, and 
even where this is done, it is with the recogni- 
tion of the incompleteness of our knowledge. 
Professor Albright goes on to offer some 
consideration of the poetic basis for the 
traditions, a poetic basis to which he accords a 
high degree of historical value. The relation 
between poetic utterance and historical event 
is, however, by no means во evidently close ; 
the Song of Deborah, so often cited as an 
almost contemporary glorification of an event 
(dated by Professor Albright now in o. 1150 
B.C.), appears on closer scrutiny to be а highly 
stylized presentation from which straight 
history can hardly be derived. 

In the two chapters which follow, there is & 
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discussion of the most ancient religious 
traditions in the two cultures. On the Israelite 
side, we have the evidence for the religion of 
the patriarchal age, and in discussing this, the 
author rehearses evidence bearing on the 
patriarchal age, in which he develops his view 
that the patriarchs were donkey caravanners 
rather than shepherds. In а discussion of the 
equation Hebrew/‘Apiru, he sees the latter also 
in terms of caravanning and as moving over 
gradually from this and brigandage to trade 
and cattle-raising. If the argument is sound, 
then we may wonder whether the depiction 
of the patriarchs as shepherds, as is done in the 
Genesis narratives, is the result of a projection 
back of later ideas, or whether more than one 
strand of tradition has here been combined. 
Professor Albright himself seems to imply this 
in a footnote on p. 78. As so often, it is in 
footnotes and addenda that much of the meat 
is to be found. 

The survey of Cananite religion follows a 
fairly well-defined pattern and offers rather 
leas that is new. The real point is reached with 
the remaining two chapters in which the themes 
come together in terms of the ‘struggle 
between Yahweh and the gods of Canaan’ and 
the tension between the religious oultures of 
Phoenicia and Israel. Here are two aspects of 
the conflict of the religions, firstly in terms 
of & discussion of the religion of Israel and 
particularly of the place and nature of the 
Моваіо tradition to which Professor Albright 
accords high antiquity, and secondly of the 
ways in which Canaanite elementa infiltrated 
into Israelite religion. The author is fully 
realistic in his recognition of the persistence of 
such elements over a long period. This is 
developed in more precise historical terms in 
relation to the political contacts between 
Israel and Phoenicia during the divided 
monarchy, and includes some discussion of the 
evidence for Phoenician/Carthaginian religion 
as в further modification of that of Canaan. 

As Professor Albright himself concedes at 
the end, the treatment of such a range of 
topics is inevitably uneven because of the 
fragmentary—and one could add the random— 
nature of our sources, particularly for Canaan 
and Phoenicia. In drawing this material 
together, and in particular in those parts of the 
discussion which do not appear at first sight 
to bear directly on the main theme, the author 
has shown both the problems of the evidence 
and the elements which do not necessarily 
involve relationship but which are yet part of 
the whole cultures which are being examined. 
АП too often, if we read Canaan through Old 
Testament eyes, we may be inclined to forget 
that the judgements of Old Testament his- 
torians and theologians would not readily have 
been endorsed by those who belonged to the 
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culture against which polemic was being under- 
taken. The Canaanites who were defeated, 
driven out, put to the ban, subjugated, made 
part of the complex oulture of Israel, would no 
doubt have had other things to say about the 
whole significance of Israel’s involvement with 
their culture. The fact remains, however, that 
very little of what they thought is acceasible to 
us, and what there is remains for the most part 
out off from direct contact, where the religion 
which centred upon Yahweh preserved its 
identity in the rich patterns which were to 
evolve from it, and it is atill a vital religious 
force. 

No doubt Professor Albright will contmue to 
contribute to the discussion of the problems 
which he opens up again in this book. 


PHTER R. ACKROYD 


KATHLEEN M. Kenyon: Jerusalem: 
excavating 3000 years of history. (New 
Aspects of Antiquity.) 211 pp., 72 
plates. [London]: Thames and Hud- 
son, 1967. 848. 


This handsomely produced volume is basi- 
овПу a summary of the author's very successful 
discoveries during six seasons of exoavation 
(1961-8) at this uniquely interesting site, with 
references to previous work where her own 
conclusions extend or modify it. Unfortu- 
nately the book was completed too soon to 
take account of the seventh (1967) season, and 
indeed reference is several times made to the 
fact that there is either more excavation to 
come or more study to be done on the finds. 
The preliminary report on the final season has 
now appeared in the Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly, July-Dec. 1968, 97-111, во those 
who buy the book will need also to secure a 
copy of this. 

The most important contribution of these 
excavations has been the new light that they 
have thrown on the development of the plan 
of the city, particularly of the south-east hill. 
Dr. Kenyon has shown that the eastern wall of 
this hill stood a considerable way down the 
slope in Canaanite and Monarchic times, 
enclosing built-out platforms, which she 
tentatively identifies as the mills’ of the Old 
Testament, and was probably not withdrawn 
to the orest of the hill until after the Exile. She 
has also shown that there is no evidence that 
the present site of the Pool of Siloam lay inside 
the city walls until these were extended to 
enclose the south-western hill in the first 
century A.D. She therefore suggests that the 
pool was originally a subterranean chamber 
approached by hidden steps or a shaft. It is 
difficult to dissociate the wording of the 
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Siloam inscription (well reproduced, upside 
down, on plate 41), where the waters are said 
to have gone from the source (тир?) to the pool 
(brkh), from that in 2 Chron. xxxii, 30 where 
Hezekiah is said to have closed the upper 
source (ирг?) and directed the waters down to 
the west side of the city, and 2 Kings xx, 20 
where he із said to have made the pool (brkh) 
and brought waters into the city. It seems 
therefore that Dr. Kenyon’s theory, or some- 
thing like it, must be correct. The motive 
remains a puzzle, however, since it now appears 
that the old approach to the water was still 
inside the defences in Hezekiah’s time (of. also 
2 Chron. xxxii, б), and it would surely have 
been easier to improve this than to dig such a 
long tunnel as well as a new chamber. Perhaps 
it was partly to elimmate what must have been 
a wet patch on the eastern slope which might 
have shown attackers where to concentrate 
their effort. 

The main changes in the city plan down to 
New Testament times are given on four basio 
plans (figs. 5, 6, 11, 14), which are of very 
great interest. There might well have been 
more of these, however, since the need to show 
several different periods on some of them (e.g. 
five on fig. 14) has led to a confusing similarity 
in the different kinds of dotted line, and to an 
obscuring of the remaming uncertainties. 
Figs. 6, 11, and 14 probably all need modifica- 
tion in the light of the final season’s work 
which suggests that the south-western corner 
of the Haram platform did not until Herodian 
times extend so far west as it does now. The 
discovery also that the Herodian masonry 
abuts on masonry of a different type on the 
eastern wall of the platform, about 30 m. 
north of the corner, may call for revision of the 
statement about the platform of Zerubbabel 
on p. 142. 

In general the text is clear and readable, the 
printing good, and the plates (including 21 in 
colour) excellent, though it would have been 
much more convenient if these had all been 
together rather than scattered about in wodges. 
The system of reference notes is peouliar and 
rather tiresome. 

T. б. MITCHELL 


Јони M. ALLEGRO and ARNOLD A. 
ANDERSON: Discoveries $n the Judaean 
desert of Jordan. Y. Qumrân Cave 4. 1 
(40158-40186). (Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum, Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique Francaise.) [xi], 
111 pp., 31 plates. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1968. 848. 


The publication of the manuscripts found in 
Cave 4, which has long been known to be 
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the richest of all the caves at Qumran, has 
been eagerly awaited. The manuscripts were 
allocated to several editors, and were given a 
continuous numeration, in a logical sequence. 
It was the original intention of the editors to 
publish first the biblical manuscripta, but 
delays in the preparation of other volumes 
made it advisable to publish first those manu- 
scripts which had been allocated to Mr. Allegro, 
and which were ready for press. Despite the 
change 1n the order of publication, the original 
numeration has been retained. Most of the 
manuscripts have already appeared, in whole 
or in part, in provisional editions in learned 
journals since 1958, the year in which 
Mr. Allegro joined the international team of 
editors and assumed responsibility for the 
editing of them. References to the journals 
where these provisional editions may be found 
are provided throughout the volume. In both 
the preliminary publications and in this 
volume Mr. Allegro offers *no more than the 
baaio essentials of photographs, transliteration, 
translation of non-Biblical passages where this 
might serve some useful mterpretative purpose, 
and the minimum of textual notes’ (preface). 
In the preparation of the volume he has en- 
joyed the assistance of Mr. Anderson, to whose 
substantial contribution Mr. Allegro pays 
generous tribute. 

The volume consists, in addition to the 
plates, of 29 Hebrew works (pp. 1-91) and an 
index of Hebrew words which ocour in the non- 
Biblical books (pp. 92-111). The works include 
Biblical paraphrases, commentaries on certain 
books of the Old Testament—Isaieh (in five 
copies), Hosea (in two copies), Micah(?), 
Nahum, Zephaniah, and Psalms (in two 
copies}—and some other texte. Of the com- 
mentaries, that on the Psalms deserves special 
mention for its historical allusions, though, as 
in the case of other documents from Qumran, 
they are too vague to allow conclusions on the 
history of the sect to be built upon them. Of 
the other texts, the messianic contents of 
Testimonia and Florilegium, and the latter’s 
concern with the house of David, give these 
documenta а special significance. 

The photographs are splendid, and the 
transliteration faithfully reproduces the origi- 
nal. The piecing together of the fragments, in 
which Dr. John Barnes, the papyrologist, 
played some part (v. pp. 21 ff.), and the 
decipherment of them have been carried out 
with much skill. The ingenuity displayed in 
the deoipherment of texts on the basis of 
reversing the order of the letters and trans- 
literating the Greek, proto-Hebraic, and 
cryptic alphabets used is particularly note- 
worthy (pp. 88 ff.). The translation is generally 
acceptable—lacunae are sometimes filled in 
oonjeoturally, a procedure lees hazardous in the 
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case of Biblical citations than elaewhere—and 
the material presented in the notes has bean 
assembled with great care. The notes are 
mostly concerned with variations, ortho- 
graphic and otherwise, from the Maesoretio 
text, but they contain also useful oross- 
references to other Qumran writings. Occasion- 
ally too points of philological interest arise. 
For example, the verb 1» (p. 69, 1. 3) is 
explained by reference to Arabic and Naba- 
taean in the sense ‘ourse’, and Sion 
(p. 91, 1. 2) is given the meaning ‘ be curly’ 
after Arabic rajila. Sometimes there is an 
appeal to Aramaic ш the explanation of a word 
(v. note on col. 1, 1. 5, p. 90, and ool. 1, 1. 1, 
p. 91). Sometimes something more might 
usefully have ds said. For example, the 
variant ШЕ DON (for MTPs "ЛУК, 
Isa. liv, 4, p. 62, l. 6) is noted without 
comment. We are left wondering whether 
the variant representa merely а soribal 
error, or whether it is perhaps an Aramaism 
(or an Aramaizing spelling). Again, in the 
note on ПГ (p. 82, 1. 12), used of a 
harlot, and translated ‘she displays her- 
self’ (p. 83), lit. ‘enwrapped’ (p. 84), is 
regarded as ‘ probably a euphemism ’ (p. 84), 
but there are good philological grounds for 
thinking that the word in Gen. xxxviii, 14, 
to which reference is made, means ‘she 
perfumed herself’ (v. С. R. Driver, Mélanges 
bibliques rédigés en l'honneur de André Robert, 
70 £.). This would be а suitable meaning also in 
the Qumran text. 

In previous volumes in this series, each text 
has been accompanied by an introduction. 
The present volume contains no such intro- 
ductions. We miss the information we might 
have expected concerning the measurements 
of the fragments, and the material on which 
they are written (as to the latter, there is an 
occasional hint in the notes, and something 
may be gleaned from a study of the plates). 
More important, however, is the absence of any 
statement about the nature and significance of 
the texts. The absence of any such statement 
will be especially regretted, for an indication 
of Mr. Allegro’s latest views would have been 
of much interest. This absence is acutely felt, 
for example, in the case of the commentary on 
Nahum. In The Dead Sea Scrolls (first pub- 
lished in 1956), Mr. Allegro suggested (p. 100) 
that the Teacher of Righteousness was crucified 
by the Lion of Wrath, whom he identified with 
Alexander Jannaeus, & suggestion which at 
the time not unnaturally created something of 
а sensation, and he based his views upon the 
Nahum commentary. It would seem from his 
translation of col. 1, Il. 6 f., as it appears in this 
volume (p. 39), that the text relates to ven- 
geance on ‘ the Seekers-after-Smooth-Things ’, 
who are hanged up alive, and not to the 
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Teacher, who is nowhere mentioned in the 
text. It is perhaps to be inferred from 
Mr. Allegro’s translation that he has with- 
drawn his earlier view. It would have been 
helpful if he had stated explicitly that he has. 
It is worth noting that he now reads the 
Hebrew text somewhat differently. In his 
provisional edition (Journ. of Bibl. Lü. LXXV, 
2, 1956, 91), Mma (1. 7) was translated 
‘death(?)’, but is now conjeoturally filled in 
во ав to read ГҮЗ[р2 ‘ vengeance’, and the 
words previously supplied (l. 8), namely, 
OY” ХЭ WR before 2, now disappear. 
Criticism on this last point need not, how- 
ever, prevent us from grateful recognition of 
Mr. Allegro's achievement, which is consider- 
able. Specialists everywhere will feel indebted 
to him, and to Mr. Anderson, for making these 
important documents available, and for their 
scholarly presentation of them. We may hope 
that the delays which have stood in the way 
of the publication of the Biblical manuscripts 
may soon be removed. It will be a great day 
when the full yield of Cave 4 is put at the 
disposal of scholars. In the meantime this 
first instalment may be warmly weloomed. 


D. WINTON THOMAS 


RoNanD J. Жплтлмв: Hebrew syntax : 
an outline. xii, 122 pp. [Toronto]: 
University of Toronto Tress, [°1967]. 
$3.50. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 33s. 6d.) 


When is a book about syntax and when is it 
not? In the tradition of Hebrew studies 
syntax has seldom been rigorously defined. 
Professor Williams offers, indeed, an adequate 
traditional definition: ‘Syntax, the relation- 
ship of words to one another, forms together 
with morphology the material of grammar’ 
(p. 3). But in past practice this has not worked 
out very clearly, and in this respect the short 
handbook under review simply follows the 
example of previous works. The weakness of 
the traditional distinction between morphology 
and syntax lay in ite failure to ‘place’ 
semantics. A great deal of what has been 
treated as syntax in Hebrew grammars is in 
faot the semantics of morphological categories. 
If you want to know how the imperfect tense 
is formed, that is a matter for the morphology ; 
if you ask how it is used, or what it means, that 
is to be found in the ‘ syntax’. This pattern is 
still followed by Professor Williams; for 
instance, it counta as ‘syntax’ that the 
category singular indicates single entities, the 
dual indicates pairs or two of a kind, and 
the plural indicates ‘ simple plurality ’, abstract 
ideas, and certain other relations. The result of 
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this procedure in many Hebrew grammars has 
been that syntax in the full combinatory sense 
has been pushed out of the way by a treatment 
of the meanings of morphological categories ; 
and, in spite of Professor Williams’s insistence 
on the great past negleot of syntax, the same 
seems to happen here. 

А second element in ‘ syntax ’, as 1t has often 
been handled, is something that could be 
considered as much lexical in nature as 
grammatical, namely a classification of the 
uses or meanings of common funotion-words 
such as prepositions. Quite в substantial part 
of the book is in fact ocoupied by this. The 
relevant section provides an organization of the 
uses of words like b° ‘ in, ete.’ (15 uses, named 
as locative, temporal, adversative, causal, 
partitive, eto.) or 1° ‘to’ (19 uses). Even 
granting that this approach is a valid and 
useful one, one cannot but observe that it 
presenta nothing really different from a 
dictionary article on each of the prepositions 
taken as a lexical unit. 

Traditionally, moreover, ‘syntax’ has in- 
cluded a rag-bag of assorted phenomena, many 
of which could equally well be called lexical 
or semantic or indeed morphological, but 
which are too irregular or infrequent to be 
given notice in the elementary teaching of 
Hebrew, and which from в pedagogical view- 
point (and for examination purposes) have 
to be brought in somewhere. Thus books on 
syntax have tended to be, or to be used as, 
general handbooks of more advanced Hebrew, 
and it seems likely that the new book will find 
much use in just this way, as a means for the 
revision and consolidation of a knowledge of 
Hebrew after the elementary stages have been 
passed. Ite general clarity and simplicity will 
commend it in this regard. 

Much less happy is the relation between the 
facts of Hebrew syntax and some of the 
arguments used by Professor Williams to show 
its importance. He is annoyed that syntax 
has been neglected by scholars, including the 
editors of the Kittel Biblical text; many of 
the emendations they suggest show, he says, 
“a shocking ignorance of the principles of 
Hebrew syntax’. Can this be true, one won- 
ders, even accepting that the Kittel editing 
was very faulty? What is there in this 
relatively simple little book of which that 
generation of scholars can have been not only 
ignorant but shockingly ignorant ? 

From his introduction, one would expect 
that the author was going to lay great stress on 
word-order as the central element in syntax. 
He suggesta that the relative importance of 
morphology and syntax varies from language 
to language: inflected languages like Sanskrit 
have very free word-order, while languages 
with few or no inflections, like Chinese or 
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English, are more dependent on word-order 
and prepositions. He then associates Hebrew 
with English in this respect: having early lost 
its case inflections, it became more dependent 
on word-order. 

In ite application to Chinese and Indo- 
European languages, the argument is a familiar 
enough one; but its application to Hebrew is 
entirely misleading. Though it is true that 
Hebrew had lost the earlier case system, this 
did not have the same kind of revolutionary 
effects on word-order which сап be seen in 
some familiar European languages. Ancient 
Semitic, even when it had case inflection, did 
not have free word-order of the Greek, Latin, 
or Sanskrit type. Genitives, for instance, 
normally followed the noun they qualified, and 
were never put in positions five or ten words 
away from it. In Biblical Hebrew adjectives 
follow the noun ; but they generally did во in 
the older inflected languages also. In many 
subject-verb-objeot sentences, whatever the 
order of elementa, the presence of the object- 
marker 'e? meant that relations were expressly 
marked even after the case inflections were 
dropped. On the other hand, the loss of the 
inflections for person in verbs, which may make 
more necessary the specification of pronoun 
subjects and may affect preferences for certain 
types of word-order, did not of course take place 
in Hebrew. Thus, in contrast with Professor 
Williams’s whole account of the matter, loss of 
inflections may not have greatly revolutionized 
word-order in Hebrew. Moreover, after the 
importance which the author has attached to 
word-order in his theoretical argumenta, his 
actual section on the subject is disappointing 
and gives little impression of immensely 
important insights. 

Professor Williams makes some use of the 
terminology of modern lmguistics but, as 
seems to be frequent in the present stage of 
limited contact between Semitics and linguis- 
tics, the terms are borrowed in a fragmentary 
way, are often put to a bad use, and in any 
case are spoiled because they are mixed with a 
great deal of traditional grammatical termino- 
logy with which they go very badly. Thus for 
the traditional term ‘ construct ' he substitutes 
* bound structure ' or ‘ bound form ' (§§ 28-30). 
One might wish to see 'oonstruct replaced 
(and there is something to be said for the 
traditional indigenous term s*mikui, cited by 
the author but not adopted by him); but to 
call it ‘the bound structure’ or ‘the bound 
form ' seems very unhappy, since there are all 
sorts of other forms which are ‘ bound ’ in the 
normal sense of that term, e.g. the pronoun 
suffixes. Meanwhile, alongside such terms from 
the newer linguistics, far too many pompous 
and. fearsome terms from the older grammar 
are retained, often both unnecessarily and 
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without explanation, e.g. hypallage (§ 80—why 
should we have to use this word ?), or 
anarthrous (why not ‘without article’ ?), 
epexegetical (§ 40), pregnant (why on earth 
should the use of b° for ‘ movement to resulting 
in reet in a place’ ($ 253) be called ‘ preg- 
nant’ ?), asyndetic (why not ‘ without and’ ?), 
aposiopesis, ellipsis. Perhaps these terms were 
defensible in a time when almost all students 
had studied Greek ; to-day they are gibberish 
for most students, who cannot even pronounce 
them properly. Sometimes the application of 
one of these terms is praotically the only 
explanation given. 

The distmotion between synchronic and 
diachronic description is often disregarded or 
confused through the presence of statements 
about prehistorio stages or the fact that 
exceptions are found in Phoenician or else- 
where. Again, comparisons of particular terms 
with items in other languages are often made, 
but one must wonder whether they would not 
be better omitted: for instance, a use of the 
infinitive ів described as ‘a gerund’, with the 
assertion that ‘ the meaning is similar to Latin 
(ad) portandt /um/6 (especially in the ablative) ’ 
(eic, $ 195); the b° of identity (beth essentiae) 
is compared to French agir en témoin, déguisé 
en pélerin ($ 249); and the bound struoture 
(construct) is compared to а modern Welsh 
construction. In spite of the emphasis laid by 
the author on the loss of case infleotions, the 
terms nominative, accusative, and genitive are 
kept m use (§ 31) in order to denote functions 
which in an earlier period would have been 
marked with case endings. But this introduces 
a confusion between categories which may be 
logically discernible but have no formal 
marking and categories which have formal 
marking. The student, unless he has studied 
Arabic or some other language, has no access 
to the historical insights about what would 
have been marked with one case or another. 
Moreover, if the student tries to deduce the 
historically earlier stages from the terms as 
used by Professor Wilhams, he may well turn 
out to be wrong. Thus a predicate after the 
verb‘ be ’ is counted by the author as ‘ nomina- 
tive’, but їп Arabio this would be accusative, 
and this might have been the case in pre- 
Hebrew also; similarly with the vocative 
function (§ 34), for this might have been 
accusative also. 

The bibliography is slender, and does not 
include a number of works that come to mind, 
for instance Hoftijzer's important article ‘ The 
particle ° in classical Hebrew’ (Oudtestamen- 
tische Studien, xiv, 1965, 1-99, which among 
other things questions the validity of the term 
accusative in Hebrew grammar) and Michel’s 
Tempora und Saizstellung in den Psalmen 
(Bonn, 1960). Sometimes views which, though 
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possible, are controversial are expressed. with- 
out any indioation of this: for instanoe, $ 178 
tells us that the waw consecutive construction 
with the imperfect was ‘ originally the preterite 
with the early pronunciation of the conjunction 
retained as wa-’ but does not mention any 
other opinions or the fact that this view has ite 
difficulties. 

Ів there then any other way in which the 
task could have been done ? Perhaps the best 
suggestion would be to work from the syntax 
of the larger units towards the morphology. 
The weakness in Hebrew syntactical studies, 
which Professor Williams so deplores, may well 
be because they work so much as extensions of 
or complements to the morphology. Professor 
Williams’s work is no exception: it begs 
with the syntax of the noun, then that of the 
verb, then that of particles; only the last 
20 pp. go on to the syntax of clauses. If 
Hebrew syntax worked in the opposite direo- 
tion, would 16 not have а better chanoe of 
making в distinotive contribution and thus 
regaining the recognition and respeot whioh the 
author rightly claims for it ? 

JAMES BARR 


Ropert О. Cutter: Oral formulate 
language in the Biblical psalms. (Near 
and Middle East Series, 4.) 1х, 139 pp. 
[Toronto]: University of Toronto 
Press, [1967]. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 62s.) 


This work, a revision of a doctoral thesis 
presented in the Univermty of Toronto, 
endeavours to apply to the Psalms a method 
used in other language areas to delineate oral 
composition, namely the observance of 
frequently recurring phrases or formulae. In 
the first three chapters (pp. 5-27) and in an 
appendix (pp. 121-82) the meaning of the term 
‘oral formulaic composition’ and the tech- 
niques and history of ite study are explained. 
Read alone, these sections supply an informa- 
tive introduction to that approach, but ther 
purpose is to substantiate the thesis presented 
in the remaining four chapters. Since it is 
found in other cultures that the formulaic 
content of oral compositions is higher than that 
of literary ones, ‘it would seem that the 
amount of formulas and formulaic phrases in & 
text provides a ready indicator of whether a 
text is an oral or a literary composition ° (p. 22). 
After brief cautions and limitations the basis of 
the proposition is set out, a painstaking colla- 
tion of ‘formulas’ and ‘formulaic phrases’ 
that the author has isolated. His aim is 
to show that they imply в reservoir from 
which the posts drew to express various ideas. 
He gives 177 examples of simple formulae, 
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and 15 of passages where a number are grouped 
together. While some of these formulae may 
be discounted as too banal to contribute 
(e.g. no. 97 ‘for I am thy servant’, Psalms 
axvi, 16, oxlii, 12; no. 2 ‘O Lord/God hear 
my prayer’, Psalms liv, 4, oxliii, 1, oii, 2, 
Ixxxiv, 9, xxxix, 13) and others may be co- 
incidental, as the author notices (at no. 170), 
there remain a considerable number which 
demand an explanation. Their distribution 
through the Psalter has been examined (ch. vi) 
with the finding that they oluster in the 
individual complaints and thankegivings and m 
a few hymns. ‘The concluding chapter 18 
important as much for the limitations it admite 
in relating the Psalms to oral formulaic compo- 
sition as for the claims it makes. In fact the 
author admits ‘that the percentages of 
formulaic language ranging from forty to 
sixty-five obtained for some psalms, although 
impreamve, are not high enough to make the 
assumption unavoidable that the psalms 
concerned are oral formulaic compositions ’ 
(р. 114), then tries to show that his thesis 1s still 
possible. He pays attention to the milieu in 
which the Psalms arose. The picture is drawn 
of ‘“ professional” poete, well trained in their 
craft, whose function it was to compose psalms 
on behalf of people who desired a psalm to be 
offered . . . their aim would be to produce 
pleasing versions of the revered and respected. 
traditional forms’ (p. 113). The impression is 
given that this mode of composition was а 
specific fashion in practice for a limited period, 
then fading away. Psalms showing в smaller 
percentage of formulse are taken as ‘ illustra- 
tions of how oral formulaic language persists 
after this method of composition is no longer 
flourishing’ (p. 114). As а conclusion to his 
final chapter, Dr. Culley rejeote the emphasis 
currently placed on the feature of fixed pairs of 
words in parallel lines in Canaanite and Hebrew 
poetry by Gevirtz, Whallon, and others as в 
basio device in favour of the use of 'oral 
formulas’ which, he claims, was the ‘ major 
device ш Hebrew oral composition ° (р. 118). 
In his preface the author mentions that he 
began to study the Hebrew prophets from this 
standpomt without encouraging resulta, and 
then Professor Martin Noth directed him to the 
Psalms. Now it is a little surprising that works 
undoubtedly orally composed in many cases 
fail to exhibit the formulae to the required 
extent. Without access to that negative study 
only a tentative comparison may be made with 
the present one. What its conclusion does 
suggest is that the prophets composed on an 
ad hoc bass, for widely varying situations, 
whereas the psalmista served в small range of 
recurrent states, penitence, distress, gratitude. 
Bo it may be asked whether identical phrases in 
poems of similar context and purpose suffice to 
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show the practice of ‘ oral formulaic composi- 
tion’ predominating. Further research would 
be needed to discover whether Hebrew can 
express the appropriate sentences in poetio 
phrasing different from the formulae collected 
by Dr. Culley, and if it cannot, as we suspect 
from its rather limited vocabulary store, very 
many of hia formulae drop out of consideration, 
for the likelihood of coincidence is high. In 
several places the relation of oral to written 
traditions is discussed (pp. 22 ff., 115), an 
intractable problem when the sources are solely 
written. Too little weight is given to the highly 
literate environment of the ancient Near East, 
and of Palestine itself (ве J. Naveh, Harvard 
Theological Review, LXI, 1, 1968, 68-74 for late 
seventh-century в.о. Judah), and to the 
possibility of interaction between ‘ oral’ and 
writing poeta. The comparative material from 
Russia, the Balkans, and India hardly seems to 
arise from exactly the same type of milieu as 
the Psalms. 

The presence of many genuine ‘ formulas’ 
in the Psalter cannot be denied, nor can the 
existence of a traditional reservoir which they 
suggest be seriously challenged ; that they are 
во significant as this book proposes may be 
doubted, and to isolate them as a proof of the 
oral composition environment of the Psalms 
may be likened to fitting the Psalms into the 
bed of Isaiah xxviii, 20. 

A. B. MILLARD 


WiLLIAAM G. Bravoa (tr):  Pesikta 
rabbatt : discourses for feasts, fasts, 
and special Sabbaths. (Yale Judaica 
Series, Vol. хуш.) 2 vols.: xi, 
510 pp.; vii, 511-995 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1968. $25, £11 5s. 


The Pesigta (i.e. ‘ pericopes [во. of вогір- 
ture]') is the name of two parallel collections 
of earlier rabbinic homiletacs based on the 
proper lessons for various special occasions in 
the Palestinian Jewish liturgical year. The 
series originally started with the New Year 
festival (September/Ootober), but the arrange- 
ment has been upset. In order to appreciate 
the genre it has to be realized that we are not 
dealing (for the most part) with full-dreas 
homilies, but with the accumulated summaries 
of homilies which, as delivered, were doubtless 
extended for the necessary rhetorical and 
dramatic effect. This colour, though implicit 
in the bare bones of the text, has to be re- 
created in translation by substantial elabora- 
tion if the translation is to be effective. The 
shorter, and doubtless earlier recension 
(Pesigia de-Rav Kahana) was most recently 
edited by Bernard Mandelbaum (New York, 
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1962), to whose (English) introduction readers 
may be referred for an analysis of the basic 
structure (п, xiv f.). This is well complemented 
by Dr. Braude’s introduction to the longer 
recension (pp. 3 f., 17 f.), on the organization of 
material and the methods of preeentation 
adopted by the (redactor of the) homiliste, who 
were rabbis (all Palestinian) of the third—fourth 
centuries 0.2. (p. 8 f., index p. 936 f). This 
does not mean that the material is never 
older—indeed, in a number of cases it relates 
specifically to sages of the first century о.к., 
or to Hillel and Shammai at the end of the 
previous one (p. 6 f). Material from the 
Pesigta wes one of the basic sources of the 
great midrashio corpus and colleotanes that 
systematically cover the whole of the Jewish 
scriptures. The date of the assembly of that 
material into our existing Pesigta rabbathi used 
to be placed as late as 845 о.в. and credited to 
an editor outaide Palestine to the west, on the 
basis of the statement near the beginning that 
since the destruction of the Temple 777 yeara 
had elapsed. M. Friedmann, the last editor 
(1880), applying this figure to the destruction 
of the first Temple, arrived instead at the year 
365 о.в. Dr. Braude (rightly, in the reviewer's 
opinion) discards as intrusive the datum 777 
(obviously, it may be added, a contrived triple- 
seven figure), and settles for a seventh- (or 
possibly sixth-) century date for the redaction 
of material that is iteelf basically third—fourth 
century (pp. 21 f., 26). 

Dr. Braude is an experienced (and, it should 
be said, a deft) translator and his version reads 
very well. It is, of course, primarily intended 
for those to whom the original ів inaccessible, 
but it will also be found to be a useful tool by 
students of other disciplines who possess some 
limited knowledge of Hebrew: although the 
translator himself would be amongst the first 
to counsel them to refer to the original, with 
the necessary specialist assistance, before citing 
the Pesigta from his version for purposes of 
scholarly comparison. This is due in particular 
to the austerity of his notes, which space 
considerations if nothing else have imposed 
upon him. His notes—which rest on earlier 
commentators, especially Friedmann, as well as 
adding textual information—are always help- 
ful, and where he has had perforce to translate 
a conflated text he indicates as muoh, if the 
conflation is significant. Where, however, he 
feels that he is doing no more than explicate 
what is implicit in his main text, he does so 
tacitly (p. 80). Those with & comparably 
delicate ear for the midrash will no doubt 
generally assent, but others, leas familiar with 
the atmosphere, may be led to assume that too 
much has been read in. But in general the 
student can, of course, fee] that he is safe in the 
translator’s hands. 
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As в test passage I have worked through 
Pisga 11 (‘ God’s replenishment of Israel’, 
рр. 195-216), on 1 Kings iv, 20—en (obsolete) 
prophetical lesson to complement the reading 
of the law for the half-shekel census (Exodus 
xxx, 12 f.) : the theme is the presumptuousness 
of gloating over unnecessarily numbered assets, 
especially population, and the mercy that 
tempers divine chastisement of such presump- 
tuousness, (This is the point, perhaps, at which 
to remark on the extremely helpful half-page 
summaries that preface each section, as well as 
on the extremely informative battery of 
indexes.) I find little indeed to take issue with 
in the translation. The English reader will 
probably be puzzled by ‘ that deed of theirs’ 
(р. 213) ав a rendering of ’otho ma‘aseh—the 
regular, oblique description of the sin of the 
golden calf. A point has perhaps been missed 
on p. 124; when, in connexion with the same 
event, Moses is made to remonstrate with God 
about Has allegedly excessive sensitivity to 
something so insubstantial as an idol, the exe- 
‘gesis hinges round the construction placed on 
lammah = ‘ why’ [doth Thme anger wax hot, 
Exodus xxxii, 12} -here treated as if le-mah = 
‘at what’? Students of patristics, ancient 
economic history, ete. would have gained if 
the Greek loan-words had been picked out— 
e.g. dvagopd for ‘ census return’ (р. 205, ed. 
Friedmann, fol. 48b, apunra’oth, corrupt); 
Liddell-Scott—Jones list the meaning ‘ report’ 
from в papyrus (second century B.O.E.; 8.V., 
810.5). On p. 209 Dr. Brande has been misled 
by the philological inadequacies of M. Jastrow’s 
Rabbinic Hebrew dictionary, s.v. ‘athirah = 
* digging, breach ’, into explaining the (tolera- 
tive) niph‘al [way-]ye'ather = ‘responded to 
prayer’ as being an idiomatio application of & 
supposedly literal meaning ‘let Himself be 
dug into’. In point of fact, the root ‘ir = 
‘pray’ is the Arabio ‘atara = ' slaughter for 
sacrifice’, and no rabbinic consciousness of 
echoes of the (in any case poorly attested) root 
‘ir = ‘dig’ (modified from А) needs to be 
presupposed. But these are quite minor points. 
The translation is one for which many will be 
grateful. 

RAPHAEL LOEWE 


H. J. W. Dreisvers: Bardatgan of 
Edessa. (Studia Semitica Neer- 
landica, 6.) [viii], 267 pp. Assen: 
van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., 1966. 
Guilders 34.50. 


Bardaisan was one of the most remarkable 
personalities of late antiquity. In the culti- 
vated society of Edessa in the second century 
A.D. he towered over his contemporaries. So 
pervasive was his influence that leaders of 
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orthodox Christianity went to extreme lengths 
to refute—perhaps even to suppress—his 
writings. It is true that the ‘ Book of the laws 
of countries ', composed probably by his pupil, 
still survives, and expounds the tenetg of 
Bardaigan’s school in а manner that reflects 
the humanity and shrewdness of the great 
philosopher. But of his own writings, notably 
the poetry which still charmed the young 
aristocrats of Edessa 250 years after his death, 
nothing remains but а few fragmentary, and 
possibly mutilated, passages in the works of 
St. Ephraim and later theologians. 

This paucity of first-hand material has not 
deterred scholars from analysing at length the 
career and the doctrmes of Bardaisen. The 
results of their analysis have been on the whole 
unsatisfactory ; the conclusions have been too 
often one-sided and prejudiced, or based on 
subjective criteria. What was the heresiarch’s 
attitude towards ‘orthodox’ Christianity 
(if indeed this can be said to have existed 
in Mesopotamia at that epoch), towards 
Gnosticism (in so far as this can be defined), 
towards Manichaeism, and towards the astrolo- 
gical and cosmological theories of his time ? 

This volume by Dr. Drijvers presenta 
the first truly scientific attempt to answer 
these and related questions. The success of 
Dr. Drijvers’s book stems from his strict 
observance of logical method. After a survey 
of research on Bardaisan during the past 
century, Dr. Drijvers examines the contents 
of the ‘ Book of the laws of countries’ (the 
Syriac version of which he maintains to be 
original—rightly, in the opinion of the present 
reviewer); he turns then to Syriac and non- 
Syriac accounts of Bardaisan’s cosmology, to 
the references in the works, both in prose and 
poetry, of 8t. Ephraim, and to later traditions. 
Dr. Drijvers sets out his findings in a brief 
final chapter with a biography of Bardaisan 
against the background of his times and an 
outline of his doctrines. He writes with a 
soholarly restraint that is wholly admirable. 
During recent decades, we have learned much 
about the confused religious oross-currenta of 
the second and third centuries—of Judaism 
and early Christianity, of Manichaeism, and of 
the paganism of Dura Europos, Hierapolis, 
Palmyra, Hatra, Harran, and of Edessa itself. 
We know more, too, of the relations between 
Syria and Mesopotamia, on the one hand, and 
the Far East and the Indian subcontinent, on 
the other, and we can assess more effectively 
the far-reaching influence of Iranian culture. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Drijvers was right to reserve 
a study of this broader scene for a later occa- 
sion. It is to be hoped that he will turn in time 
to an exhaustive study of Gnosticism in 
Mesopotamia (for which he is evidently pre- 
paring the material, if we may judge from 
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р. 223 of the volume under review). In the 
meantime, we are grateful to him for this 
excellent study of Bardaigan and his school ; 
unless fresh material comes to light, this is 
likely to remain for Jong the definitive work on 
the subject. 

A few minor miscellaneous comments may be 
made. Dr. Drijvers points out that the compo- 
sition of Ephraim’s ‘Hymn against heresies’ 
may be of earlier date than his ‘ Prose refuta- 
tions’. In the former, Ephraim remarks on 
Bardaisan’s Fate and his astrology, in the 
latter he discusses mainly Bardaigan’s coamo- 
logy and ‘anthropology’. It is difficult to 
see in this, as Dr. Drijvers suggests (p. 157), a 
reflection of a trend in Bardaigan's own work— 
the heresiarch, after all, died 150 years before 
St. Ephraim. But the ‘Prose refutations’ 
written probably at Edessa may give a closer 
and more correct picture of Bardaigan’s views 
than the ‘Hymn against heresies’ that may 
have been composed at Nisibis. That Bar- 
daisan ascribes colours to the elementa 
(p. 187) reminds us of the ascription of colours 
to the planets by the pagans of Harran. The 
‘ Book of mysteries’ attributed to Bardaisan 
by Ephraim (p. 163) recalls the ‘ book of the 
Haniphites ’ among the Harranians. Maruta’s 
assertion that the Bardaiganites wore white 
because that colour represents good while 
black representa evil (p. 106 f.) reflects a 
popular superstition held at Edessa (as else- 
where) and noted by both ‘ Joshua the Stylite’ 
and the ‘ Julian Romance’. The statement by 
Dr. Drijvers that Theodore Abū Qurra was the 
first Christian author to write in Arabic (p. 120) 
needs modification; the Christian poet al- 
Akhtal died a generation before the birth of 
Theodore. Dr. Drijvers’s statement on the 
incompatibility of astrology and orthodox 
Christianity (p. 28) is, of course, correct. Yet 
when Bishop Sophronius of Tella was accused 
of practising astrology and magic in the fifth 
century, the manner in which the charge was 
made shows that his accusers shared his belief 
in the efficacy of magio—and they would 
certainly have had no doubts about their own 
orthodoxy. 

A number of remarks of an historical nature 
require amendment. Caracalla deposed 
Abgar IX of Edessa probably in 214, not in 
216 (p. 178) ; whether he imprisoned the king 
at Rome is far from certain. There is no 
reliable evidence for Duval’s assertion that the 
Aryu dynasty of Edessa was related to 
Parthian rulers in Armenia (p. 20) or for the 
popular view that 8t. Ephraim founded the 
School of the Persians at Edessa (p. 127). 
Julian’s reference to Edessa as the place of 
worship of the deities ‘Aziz and Mun‘im 
(р. 216) should probably be corrected to 
Emesa. The King Narseh against whose life 
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Bardaisan’s father is said to have plotted 
(pp. 188, 191, n. I) may have been confused 
with the Narseh of Adiabene who was a con- 
temporary of Abgar the Great and was drowned 
in the River Zab (of. most recently J. Teixidor, 
Berytus, xvn, 1967, 7). 

Dr. Drijvers gives Syriac citations together 
with their translations; the latter are admir- 
&ble. In а few cases, however, the present 
reviewer would suggest, somewhat hesitantly, 
a different interpretation. On p. 142 there may 
be no reference to a ‘Stranger’. It is prefer- 
able to translate ‘ Against them let us (the 
Syriao here is incorrect) say their words, for 
they say, He blew foreign life into the "ithaye ' ; 
the syame on nwkry’ is missing (see Mitchell 
on this passage) and for this rendering of the 
adjective as ‘foreign’ (ie. external, from 
outside) of. the Chronicle of Edessa on the 
flood of д.р. 201. P. 146, top: perhaps better, 
‘And he says, when too shall we see thy 
(wedding-) feast, O (Holy) Ghost? The girl 
forsooth is the daughter whom she set upon 
her knees . . .". On р. 132, 1. 6, for ‘ struck’ 
read ‘ was attached to, accompanied °. 

Errors in Syriac are remarkably few. I have 
noted only two (apart from that on p. 142 to 
which reference has been made). On p. 155, 
1. 6, read nir for тт, and on p. 164, 1. 7, read 
зит? for swrt’. There is some lack of uniformity 
in the rendering of Syriac terminology. 
Re'yana is translated ‘ spirit’ on p. 81, but 
‘spirit’ is used strangely of madd‘a, p. 86 f. 
(although this is ‘ thought ’ on p. 119, ‘ reason ° 
on p. 156, and ‘ knowledge’ on p. 117) and of 
hawna on p. 117.  Estokee is rendered as 
* guiding Signs’ on p. 86, although the term is 
used elsewhere, properly, of medabberane 
(p. 84, etc.). Dubbara should be translated 
‘conduct’ rather than ‘rule’ (p. 98). Small 
misprints are Jamma for Yamma (p. 68, eto.), 
and an-Nadim for ibn an-Nadim (p. 111, eto.). 
These errata are, of oourBe, minor matters 
which may be oorreoted in а later edition. 
Studente of religion, as well as students of 
Syriao, will gladly express to Dr. Drijvers their 
appreciation of this stimulating and excellent 
volume. 

J. В. SEGAL 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF: Ethiopia and 
the Bible. (The Schweich Lectures 
of the British Academy, 1967.) xiii, 
173 pp., front., 2 plates. London: 
Oxford University Press for the 
British Academy, 1968. 42s. 


Traditional Ethiopia has outstandingly 
preserved much of the flavour of Biblical 
atmosphere, which reveals itself in various 
beliefs, customs, and institutions. The cultural 
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and religious history of this land is, therefore, 
of great interest to the Biblical scholar; for 
the study of Ethiopia, on the other hand, the 
impact of the Bible is of the utmost importance. 
In the series of lectures published in his new 
book, Professor Ullendorff attempted to 

the connexions between Ethiopia and 
the Bible in all their aspects. The author has 
been able to avail himself of Ethiopic, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and European sources, and in his 
familiarity with Western literature on the 
subject he seems to approach bibliographical 
perfection. The main topics round which the 
book is centred are the Ethiopic Bible transla- 
tions, the Hebraic ingrediente m Ethiopian 
Christianity, and the legend of the Queen of 
Sheba. Besides, numerous minor contributions 
are also inoluded, which may shed light on 
various problems of Biblical interpretation and 
Ethiopian literary history. The book in its 
entirety is a masterpiece of elegant style and 
fine redaction. 

The chapter dealing with the Ga‘az Bible 
translations is most complicated. Professor 
Ullendorff’s account of the history of research 
in this field is very clear ; if the present state of 
study is regrettable, it is not he that is to be 
blamed. The pretentious assertions of some 
scholars are hardly based on reliable factual 
evidence, and our understanding of the real 
character of the textual sources of the Go'or 
Bible is very poor indeed if we must still 
depend on paleeographical oriteria as ‘the 
most reliable indications in determining the 
approximate date of manusoripta’ (p. 35). 
The author deplores (with Lofgren and others) 
the present-day lack of interest in the text of 
the Ga‘az Old Testament, and eagerly awaits a 
complete critical edition of the Ethiopio 
Bible (pp. 38, 43), which alone may furnish the 
Biblical philologist and the Ethiopicist with a 
sound base for any further study of the history 
of the Ethiopic Scriptures and the beginnings 
of Christianity in Ethiopia. But the author 
himself clearly realizes that the recurrent 
revisions of the Go'oz OT (some of them ‘ with 
collateral help ’, as in the Amharic translation ; 
cf. 56, 64), and the nature of these revisions, 
make the task of reconstructing the first 
Vorlage quite Sisyphean. The prospeota that a 
critical edition may bring us much nearer to 
the restoration of the original text of the 
ancient translation do not seem very bright 
at the present state of our knowledge. This is 
regrettable indeed, because of the importance 
of the translation of the Soriptures for the study 
of Ga‘az, but Biblical scholars may be forgiven 
for not showing much enthusiasm about the 
Ethiopic Bible. 

As for the Hebrew words occurring in the 
Ethiopic OT, which have been taken over 
from the original without translation (see 
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pp. 42-3), it would be interesting to examine 
F. da Bassano’s glossary at the end of his OT 
edition (rv, 569-91). Besides the editions 
mentioned by Professor Ullendorff, one ought 
not to omit to mention the recent publication 
by the Mahbara Hawaryat Fore Haymanot of 
the Ga‘az Octateuch and Jubilees (1962-3) and 
New Testament (1960-1), admirably printed 
at the Kok&b&-Sabah press in Asmara. The 
text reproduced in these volumes, which is 
generally of a conflated nature, differs m many 
respects from all previous editions. A few of 
its variants are not at all insignificant from the 
grammatical point of view. 

A most interesting part of the chapter on 
Bible translations ıs that concerning the 
translations of the Scriptures into some modern 
Ethiopian languages. The history of Abu- 
Rumi's translation of the Bible into Amhario, 
besides being indeed ‘a romantio and exciting 
story’ (p. 62), deserves to be known among 
students of Amharic because ita third edition 
(1871-8, revised by L. Krapf) had served F. 
Praetorius ав the main textual source for his 


-Amharische Sprache. Professor Ullendorff's 


acoount (pp. 62 ff.) of the ciroumstances in 
which this translation was made and published 
is highly informative and commendable. The 
new Amharic Bible of 1900-1 has its own 
story, without knowledge of which a proper 
evaluation of this edition, now in daily use 
among Ethiopians, will be difficult. The 
Ethiopian ligawent have been used to interpret 
in Amharic the Ge'ez Scriptures. A portion 
of their achievements was printed in Addis 
Ababa on the initiative of the present Emperor 
during the days of his regenoy. Several Biblical 
(and other religious) books were then published 
in Ge'az with Amharic translation, or with 
translation and commentary in Ambhario.* 
It was about the same time that the Emperor 
had set Ethiopian scholars the task of preparing 
an edition of the whole Bible in Ga‘az and 
Amharic. The work was accomplished just 
before the Italian invasion, and the full 
manuscript (Ge'ez and Amharic in parallel 
columns) was got to England and reproduced 
there. Most of the edition, however, was 
destroyed in the London air raids of 1940-1. 
After the publication of this diglot Bible rt was 


1 Suffice it to mention here e.g. Luke ii, 
45, where the new edition reads wäsobá 
"irdkübewwo, to avoid the fairly rare negative 
gua (wd ir&ksbomu xal шў edpdvres) pre- 

rred in the NT of the BFBS (ed. Platt- 
Praetorius). For the negative gerund in Оә‘әғ 
see Praetorius, Die amharische Sprache, 373 
($281e). 

з els and Acta were printed more than 
once. Specially remarkable is the book of 
Ezekiel as interpreted by the famous Kidanà- 
Wald Kofle (1924). 
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suggested to the Emperor that the existence of 
two differing Amharic versions (his one and 
that of the BFBS8) might cause doubts. The 
Emperor ordered a jomt committee of Ethio- 
pian and European scholara to produce a 
single version revised from the two already 
existing in agreement with the Hebrew and 
Greek originals. The most important members 
of this committee were the well-known Blatta 
Marsse Hazan and Ato Araya Sallase from the 
Ethiopian side, and Canon A. F. Matthew of 
the Anglican Church im Addis Ababa 
(appointed to represent the BFBS) and the 
Reverend A. Graham of the Sudan Interior 
Mission from the Western. The new Amharic 
Bible of 1960-1 is mostly the product of their 
work ın the years 1047—55.* Not all parte of 
the Bible were really revised, let alone collated 
with the Hebrew and Greek originals. But 
while Professor Ullendorff is right when 
stating (p. 67) that the use of Abu-Rumi’s text 
can be clearly discerned, one may find traces of 
the Go‘az version as well.* 

The student of the Ethiopian liturgy may 
now have access, additionally to the works 
cited by Professor Ullendorff (p. 99), to a fine 
edition of the Go'oz Maghafa geddase (Asmara, 
Mahbara Hawaryat Fore Haymanot, 1950 к.о. 
[=1957-8]) based оп a manuscript of Dábra 
Abbay. The Liturgy of the Ethiopian Church, 
an English translation by the Reverend 
Marcos Daoud, appeared in Addis Ababa in 
1954. 

In an excursus appended to the chapter on 
‘ The impact of the Old Testament’ Professor 
Ullendorff discusses once more ‘ the linguistic 
factors’, namely the question of the Aramaio 
loan-words in Ga‘ez. He strives to soften 
Н. J. Polotaky’s oriticiam of some previous 
studies on the same subject. While Poloteky 
states concerning those Aramaio loan-words 
which ‘may be reasonably assumed to belong 
to the Aksum period and are in common and 
general use in all parte of the Ethiopio Bible’ 
that ‘none of them is oharacteristically and 
exclusively Syriac’ and that ‘none of these 
words is distinctively Christian їп meaning’ 
(JSS, xx, 1, 1964, 2, 10), Ullendorff opines 
(p. 124; of. p. 39, n. 6) that four of the words 
he has examined ‘ are characteristically Syriac 
and distinctively Christian in meaning’; 


з I am greatly obliged to Miss Ivy Pearce of 
the Haile Sellassie I University for obtai 
from Canon A. F. Matthew his unpublish: 
paper on ‘ the Ethiopian Church and the Bible ’ 
К photo-copy of his short article ' À few 
brief authentic facts about the Ambhario 
Bible ', published in the South African Church 
Weekly Newspaper (the copy does not have the 
date) 


4 Soo, e.g., Psalm ciii (iv), 3 fT., 12, eto.; Acta 


riii, 25. 
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namely hanafi, qdsis, tdsdlba, and q"erban. 
But hanafi осошв very seldom (never in the 
Bible) and has not been acolimatized in Ga‘az ; 
qdsts usually means ‘elder’ in the Ethiopio 
Bible, except ш Philippians i, 1, where 
qdsawest is given for ‘ bishops’, which render- 
ing the learned Kidansa-Wdld Kofle would 
regard as a mistake (see his Ge'ez-Amhario 
lexicon, 8148); tagalba ‘ be crucified’ occurs 
in Revelation xi, 8, but nowhere else in the 
Bible except as a variant of tasdgla, meaning 
“be hanged’, in apocryphal Esther ;* Bibh- 
cal g*erban is ‘sacrifice’, not specifically 
© eucharist', and I fail to follow the author's 
argument that ‘the labio-velar [g*"-] might 
suggest Syriac (qurbana) rather than Hebrew 
or Jewish Aramaic provenance ’, since Jewish 
Aramaic and Hebrew (explicitly in non- 
Tiberian pronunciation) as well as Arabic have 
exactly the same фи- in this word. 

A few remarks are appended on points of 
detail. 

p. 2: the Hebrew of Ben Sira xxiv, 27 in 
n. 4 is М. Z. Segal’s reconstruction according to 
the Syriac version. It is clear from the context 
(v. 25 Phison || Tigris; v. 26 Euphrates || 
Jordan) that in the parallelism Gihon || Nile no 
identification can be implied. 

p. 47: Guidi's off-hand suggestion, that the 
Ethiopian Bible translators may have used the 
Arabic rendering by 8a‘adya Ga'on, though a 
priori very probable, may easily be proved to 
be out of the question. To say that ‘we 
possess no evidence in support of Guidi's sug- 
gestion' is obviously an under-statement. 

р. 95: ' The original function of the Biblical 
signs [=the to‘amim] was almost certainly 
syntactic’. This opinion, if not totally 
rejected, must be characterized otherwise than 
as ‘ almost certain’. 

р. 103 (bottom): lā- ... gamma means 
© stink in (the nostrils of)’, not ‘taint’; the 
author's translation of the Amharic proverb 
follows Baeteman’s rhymed, rather florid but 
inacourate, French rendering. 

p. 126 f. : in looking towards Africa for the 
etymology of Hebrew 'aryeh, Kohler has 
followed ап old tradition which starts with 
Yehuda b. Quraish. 

p. 127: in supposing an original meaning 
* be clear, bright’ for the root ’-m-r, one ought 
not to omit to mention Ga‘az 'amir ' sun, day ' 
(of. also its modern cognates). 

р. 131 f.: ‘the nomenclature of the Ethio- 
pian Constitution of 1955’: article 4 of the 
Revised Constitution of 1955 simply repeata 
article 5 of the first Constitution of 1931. 

p. 1431.: some further ‘echoes of the 


5 sālib and galbo ‘ cross’ are foreign words 
found in the vocabularies but not used in 
Goa‘az. 
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Sheba legend in literature and art’ might be 
added, like the historical drama Yd-Nogestd 
Azeb tarikawi guzo by the Amharic playwright 
Ak&bbor Gábra-Haywat; a comedy ‘ Queen 
of Sheba’, by Sammy Gronemann, has been 
put on the stage of the modern Hebrew 
theatre. : 
GIDEON GOLDENBERG 


A. F. L. Bezston: Written Arabio: an 
approach to the basic structures. v, 
117 рр. + errata slip. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1968. 60s. 

А. Е. L. BzzsTON: Arabic historical 
phraseology. Supplement to Written 
Arabic: an a h to the basic 
structures. [iii], 93, 54 pp. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1969. 20s. 


In eschewing traditional expositions of 
literary Arabic, Profeasor Beeston has set him- 
self a twofold task: presentation of the 
grammar of the language, and invention of a 
vocabulary for doing it. Linguistic description, 
even in more familiar contexts, is difficult, and 
for this exercise the author has devised his own 
terminology, most of which is set out on 
pp. 6-9. Other examples turn up, unheralded, 
in the course of his exposition, e.g. ‘ verbs of 
specific/vague application ’ (p. 67), ‘ category 
term ’ (р. 77), ‘ terminal variation ° (p. 88). One 
will congratulate Professor Beeston upon his, 
for the most part, successful break with 
tradition, but at the same time regret such 
lapses (concessions ?) as ‘ entity term phrase’ 
and ‘ complete sentence ' (p. 32, bottom). The 
author’s greatest achievement is to have 
reduced discussion of the phenomena of s‘rab to 
three comparatively short chapters (xiii, xiv, 
xviii), and to have observed that sequence of 
presentation (traditionally based upon a 
wholly artificial separation of syntax from 
morphology) is largely irrelevant or, at best, 
arbitrary. The result is в very concise and 
remarkably logical description of modern 
literary Arabic, nowhere better illustrated than 
in ch. x, treating of structures generated by the 
pattern af‘al. The grammar and its first 
supplement are ‘ addressed to mature students 
who will wish to pursue their own rhythms of 
learning ’, and yet, I would hazard а guess that 
unless that maturity had been at least partly 
gained through study of other languages, those 
students will require something in the way of 
formal guidance accessory to private study of 
the two volumes offered by Professor Beeston. 

A few points of detail follow. 

p. 13 (8:22): whatever the origin of the 
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prosthetic vowel (Brockelmann, GVG, т, 
paras. 41, 82), description of initial consonant 
clusters as ‘regarded by the Arabs as un- 
pronounceable ’ is, in view of the high incidence 
of such in spoken Arabic, not very useful. 

p. 20 (table 11, 1.4): for "24 read »' 5 or 
gt Т 

pp. 25, last line, 26, middle: delete suktins in 
ails and b sb, resp. 

p. 28 (1:16, 17): some mention might have 
been made of constructions involving “JSI 


and „ам. 

р. 31 (1:24): insert ‘broken’ before 
* plurals which do not denote persons . . . '. 

p. 33 (2:6): + заз constructions may 
exhibit an exception to the rule formulated 
here. 

р. 38 (2:18): for +l) у] read ol) 5 yl. 

р. 39 (3:3): ав well as pp. 34 (2:7), 52 
(4:1, 2), 58 (6:1, 2) illustrate phenomena 
exhibiting ‘ isolated natural subject ', in which 
any succeeding qualfler may be said to funo- 
tion as predicate, though I would accept that 
the author's distinction between predicate and 
qualifying clause is а useful one. 

p. 49 (3:20): perfect also used to express 
future time in contracta, edicts, etc. 


p. 51 (3:29) : a cross-reference to para. 13:11 
would be useful. 
p. 61, Il. 67: ‘difficult’ rather than 


‘impossible’ might be a better rendering of 
: for ‘ described in para. 7:6’, 


p. 71 (8:15): the argument here would, I 
think, be olearer if the examples were trans- 


posed : 
Contrast therefore Ax 4o =” oll #201 
with Ls ME се WLI fo 


and 2%! Lic e ai LI 
with yd! в Sl ФАЛ 
p. 73 (9:5): US] before lla «эд 4 Y 


might have been bracketed to indicate that the 
structure in question need not be interpreted. 
as a thematic one. 

pp. 78-6: some mention could have been 
made of constructions involving má/lam ... 
ba‘d, to render ‘not... yet’. 

p. 82 (11:4): the value of the ‘ formal 
criterion? here elucidated will be somewhat 
restricted by the occurrence, in modern 
literary, as in Classical, Arabio of circumstance 
clauses with indefinite antecedents. 


р. 84 (12:4) : for 12.23 U read inat L. 
р. 85 (12:7) : for iniz read iaiu. 
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р. 85 (12:10): а cross-reference to para. 6:4 
would have been useful, acknowledging the 
similarity (and relation) between these con- 
structions involving law and layta. 

p. 85 (12:12) : in addition to the function 
assigned it here, Y,| may also perform as 
negative of law introducing ‘a full clause 
structure °. 

p. 87 (12:18): it may be worth remarking that 
in the example here adduced aw can be substi- 
tuted for am. 

р. 106 (17:4) : the 4454 (bi) construction oan 
be introduced by fa as well as by wa, though it 
may be that the latter is more common in the 
modern literary language. 

p. 111 (18:4): for ‘ principle stated in para. 
18:13’ read ‘18:12’. 

p. 112 (18:18) : for ‘ made defined para. 1:7 ' 
read ‘1:17’. 

In the Arabio index, p. 114, col. b, entry 
four, for pan read „àu ; and (alas 1), on the 
errata slip, for p. 104, read p. 105. Professor 
Beeston’s first supplement contains 18 ‘ texts’ 
of (unconnected) sentences and phrases, 
corresponding to the material in the chapters 
of the grammar, and drawn largely from 
M. A. Enan’s Mawügif hdsima fi tartkh al- 
Islam (Cairo, 1962), and from M. H. Haykal’s 
Mudhakkiràt fi "Lsiyasa "L-misriyya (Cairo, 
1951). These are accompanied by translations, 
vocabularies, and (very helpful indeed) an 
index to the vocabularies. Choice of illustrative 
material is mevitably arbitrary; the only 
comment with regard to this particular selec- 
tion is that in the vocabularies the pointe and 
ligatures are not always as clear as they might 
be, in view of the needs of beginning studente. 
While awaiting the author’s promised further 
supplements interested students might consult 
the 18 ‘ exercices de style ’ included at the end 
of Vincent Monteil’s L'arabe moderne (Paris, 
1960). 

J. WANSBROUGH 


Hans-Jirazn Turs: Erkrankungen 
des Gehirns insbesondere Kopf- 
schmerzen in der arabischen Medizin. 
(Beiträge zur Sprach- und Kultur- 
geschichte des Orients, Ht. 19.) 
[1], 217 pp. Walldorf/Hessen: Verlag 
für Orientkunde Dr. H. Vorndran, 
1968. DM 12.50. 

ЮРовотнен Taws: Die Lehren der 
arabischen Mediziner Tabari und Ibn 
Hubal über Herz, Lunge, Gallenblase 
und Milz. (Beiträge zur Sprach- und 
Kulturgeschichte des Orients, Ht. 20.) 
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[i], 186 pp. Walldorf/Hessen: Verlag 
fär Orientkunde Dr. H. Vorndran, 
1968. DM 10.50. 


It is not stated in these volumes if the 
authors intend to produce further instalments 
in the same series; it would seem, however, 
quite probable that they do, and they have 
devised a very satisfactory layout for these 
two, which will adapt easily to any other 
similar publications. Both volumes deal with 
the diseases of particular organs, as desoribed 
and treated by two Arab medical writer, 
‘Alt b. Rabban al-Tabari and Ibn Hubal, with 
additional material, in the case of Erkrank- 
ungen des Gehirns, taken from al-Razi. The 
major part of both volumes is, in fact, taken up 
with translations of the relevant passages from 
al-Tabari’s Firdaws al-hikma and Ibn Hubal’s 
Kitab mukhtürüdt fü ':Lhbb ; these translations 
are of uniformly high quahty, and they amount 
virtually to new editions, as they contein 
numerous emendations of Siddiqi’s text of 
al-Tabari and the Hyderabad text of Ibn 
Hubal. 

A substantial part of each volume 18 also 
devoted to a discussion of the Arab authors’ 
remarks on the diseases ; in the course of this 
many interesting observations are made on 
technical medical terms, and a number of 
valuable identifications are made, e.g. that of 
tamaddud/imisdád. It is, perhaps, a pity that 
no attempt is made to identify any of the 
sources, Greek or otherwise, that were drawn 
on by the Arab physicians. It is stated, indeed, 
that any such attempt was deliberately 
shunned, as was any attempt to relate the 
works to any later Arab or Western medical 
writing, since it was ‘ anhand des bearbeiteten 
Materials nicht moglich ’. It is true that to do 
either in any comprehensive way would be a 
formidable task, but it may be thought 
unfortunate entirely to disregard the sources, 
as even a few tentative identifications would be 
of great value to the eventual assessment of 
the originality, or lack of it, of the Arab 
physicians. 

It is also to be regretted that the word-lista 
are less complete than they might be. It is 
useful to have a list of the names of drugs that 
appear in the works, but it would have been 
more useful to have at least the names of 
diseases added, with references to the trans- 
lations. 

An instance may be given here of our un- 
certainty concerning many aspeots of Arab 
Science; it will serve to indicate the kind of 
problem, of comparatively common occurrence, 
that remains to be solved, and also the great 
importance of being able to identify the 
sources used by the various authors. In the 
discussion in Erkrankungem des Gehirns the 
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suggestion is made at one point (pp. 29-30, 
section 5: ' Epilepsie ’) that al-Tabari’s use of 
the term marad kahini provides evidence for 
his dependence on popular medicine; in 
support of this thesia, his own statement 
is quoted: ‘Das Volk nennt sie auch die 
Wahrsagerkrankheit, weil manche von diesen 
Kranken wahreagen können und sich ihnen 
wunderbare Dinge zeigen’. It seems to me 
likely that al-Tabari is rationalizing here—that 
he is, in fact, inventing an explanation for the 
term on the basis of ita apparent meaning. In 
the earher of the two Arabio versions of 
Hippocrates’ ‘ Airs, waters, and places’ al- 
asgam al-kahiniyya is used to translate ta 
hiera noseumaia (epilepsy) ; it is not known if 
this version derives from an earlier Syriac 
version, but, in any case, it seems more plau- 
sible that a Greek term should lie behind this 
somewhat strange name than that it should 
come from popular medicine. It also seems 
quite probable that al-Tabari should not have 
been aware of the Greek term. 

There are very few faults to be found in these 
volumes. H.-J. and D. Thies have produced 
two most competent and thorough works, 
which will be of value to the historian of 
medicine, whether he be an Arabist or not; 
first they represent the best text available of 
parts of the two Arabic works, and secondly 
they are the only versions of them yet to be 
published in в European language. The 
German versions, to be sure, are unlikely to 
command a much greater audience than do the 
originals, but it is desirable that they should 
be accessible to the few who do wish to consult 
them, and we must hope that the translators 
will be encouraged to complete their work on 
these texta. 

J. N. MATTOOK 


Tourio Fann: Le panthéon de V Arabie 
centrale à la veille de V Hégire. (Institut 
Frangais d'Archéologie de Beyrouth. 
Bibliothèque Archéologique et His- 
torique, Tom. гхххуш.) xv, 321 pp., 
map. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1968. 
Fr. 30. 


This study is complementary to the suthor’s 
earlier La divination arabe (Leiden, 1966), 
where he had recognized the need to place the 
pre-Islamic kähin in his natural setting by 
establishing his religious concepte, determining 
the nature and prerogatives of his gods, and 
describing their sanctuaries. The present work 
is thus a reassessment of the evidence on 
ancient Arabian paganism, the kihin having 
receded somewhat in the interim. Many others 
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have, of course, attempted this in the past 
since the pioneering work of Wellhausen, and 
although the evidence has not materially 
moreased in the last half-century, there is 
much in this book to stimulate interest, albeit 
some may feel, whilst sympathizing with the 
author’s purpose, that he has spread his 
canvas rather widely on the interpretational 
level. In ch. i (pp. 1-35), elaborating the chief 
characteristica of ancient Arabian religion in 
terms of the evidence handed down by Islamic 
tradition, he discusses its pseudo-dogmatic 
features, ita institutions, rites, and supersti- 
tions, the astral element within it, and betyles 
and sacred trees. Ch. ii (pp. 37-201) consists of 
an alphabetical list of all known central 
Arabian deities, with an analysis of the evi- 
dence from literary sources, supported where 
possible by archaeology and epigraphy. Each 
deity is further considered within the frame- 
work of comparative Semitio mythology in 
order to establish ite posifion within а wider 
Semitic pantheon. In ch. iii (pp. 203-47) 
comparable treatment is accorded to a rather 
limited number of sanctuaries. General 
conclusions are set out on pp. 249-60 and the 
book closes with а select bibliography 
(pp. 261-75) and a lengthy set of indexes 
(pp. 277-317). 

Ав а sort of Gétzenlerikon the study is very 
useful and one will learn much from the 
copious Arabic sources quoted, which go much 
further than is the case in earlier studies, 
though it is a pity that bibliographical details 
of these are largely confined to footnotes. 
Unfortunately, the treatment of these ma- 
terials does not seem significantly to have 
advanced the subject. There is no attempt at 
an assessment of them in terms of textual 
criticiam, the origins and mutual relationships 
of traditions are barely discussed, and there 
are no criteria established for evaluating the 
largely unprejudiced earlier authorities a8 
against the more suspect later ones. 

Professor Fahd admits from the outset that 
his purpose is to rescue the study of ancient 
Arabian religion from the impasse in which it 
has been floundering for the past 50 years, and 
to reassess it in what he considers its proper 
context—panbabylonisme. This view pervades 
almost every page of the book. It seems that 
every god must if possible be interpreted, as 
far as ita name and associated institutions are 
concerned, as forming part of a pantheon 
oriented towards Mesopotamia. Stress is laid 
throughout on the study of onomastics. 
Although he alludes to the ' pérennité dee 
noms’ (p. 258), it must be admitted that in 
Professor Fahd’s analysis the most important 
divine names seem to be remarkably unstable. 
See, for example, his article on Wadd = Adad 
(pp. 182-91). Semitic philology has established 
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canons of procedure in the study of etymology, 
and if the book is judged against these, the 
linguist will find much to orrticize. One cannot 
in all fairness say that the more extreme 
etymological equations are impossible, but 
statistically they are highly unlikely and often 
amount to explaining obscurum per obscurius. 
Thus one may erte his suggested equation of al- 
Ugaysir with Ugaritic Kawthar, where q and ¢ 
correspond to Ё and ¢ (pp. 159-61). On p. 210 
it is proposed that the name Zamzam, the well 
in Mecoa, might be a ‘forme altérée’ of 
Zababa, the Sumerian god of war and protector 
of the city of Kish. On p. 39, n. 1, discussing 
al-Gabgab, he notes Yaqiit’s explanation of 
it as a ‘little mountain,’ jubayl, and suggests 
that the latter might represent * jubb el ‘ the 
well of El’, which in its turn he relates to the 
Sumerian (rather than Akkadian) agubbu ‘a 
well [sic] of sacred water’ (a/egubbd in 
Sumerian and Akkadian is ‘holy water’ or 
‘a basin for holy water’). Again on p. 87 al- 
Jalsad is tentatively equated with al-jalmad 
‘le rocher, l'homme fort et solide ', and of this 
remarkable ‘transmutation du m en s' he 
remarks: ‘elle reléverait d'un phénoméne 
dialeotal dont le processus est inoontrólable '. 
In this last instance one could have argued 
for derivatives of the root jid, but generally 
the author's philological method is not one to 
inspire confidence. 

The whole question of panbabylonisme 
would have been better left out of court in 
terms of central Arabia’s situation in place and 
time. Why, in the first place, should Arabian 
religion apparently owe ite entire being to 
Mesopotamia ? This is not really discussed, 
but one supposes that it is because Mesopo- 
tamia is regarded as the ‘ berceau primitif’ of 
the Semitic peoples (cf. pp. 177 and 209). 
Whether it was ог was not is beside the point 
in our present limited state of knowledge on 
ancient Arabia. The Babylonian pantheon is 
supported by an extensive and detailed 
literature of а mythopoeic character, a notice- 
able lack in Arabia. It has a strong Sumerian 
leaven which iteelf might put any outside 
researcher on his guard agamst making too 
freo comparisons, and one may note the extent 
to which this emerges in the present study. If 
Arabian religion is to be subsumed. under such 
a system, what are we to make of the ‘ pureté ° 
of Semitio paganism, before its encounter with 
the myths, rites, and mysteries of Hellenism, 
alluded to on р. 253 ? And all of this at a time 
for which we have virtually no knowledge of 
central Arabia at all. 

A more profitable approach would have been 
з comparison with the pantheon of South 
Arabia, which is in the end closer in place and 
time, though even here there is linguistic evi- 
dence of a preSemitio(?) underlay. The 
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author does indeed allude at second hand to 
this field, though his materials are rather out of 
date and have not really been evaluated. The 
textual and archaeological material relating to 
South Arabian religion is considerable and has 
the advantage of being more factual in charao- 
ter. Even use of this, however, must be no 
more than & practical procedure where immense 
caution is necessary in view of the peouliar 
character of South Arabian culture. The 
existmg evidence on central Arabia can only be 
further confused by the introduction of sub- 
jectively interpreted material from alien fields, 
particularly when these depend on linguisti- 
cally unsound or improbable comparisons. 

A number of minor points may be noted. 

p. 41: the entire question of the etymology 
of Паһ would have benefited from a discussion 
of the rich series of forms based on ° and "IA 
attested in South Arabian. 

p. 47: “т is not ‘largement’ attested in 
South and North Arabian inscriptions. It is 
actually rather rare. 

р. 53: the dirham bah(h)i is not a coin 
bearing the image of the obscure deity Bab. 
The term refers to certain coins of the ‘Abb&- 
sidas, S&münids, and others, on which is 
inscribed the word bah ‘well done’. Опе 
might compare Arab-Byzantine issues with 
fayyib and xaAóv. The Lihyanite dbh is so 
obsoure as better to be ignored in this context. 

р. 71, n. 7: the eagle does not occur on ' les 
plus anciens’ coins of Nabataea, for which, 
apart from the Damasous issues of Aretas Т, 
see E. S. G. Robinson in NO, 1936, 290-1. The 
eagle first occurs on silver coins of Obodas П 
and since these are on the Ptolemaic standard, 
there is no greater significance in the presence 
of the eagle than in that of the owl on Attio 
imitations. 

p. 108, n. 5: the root of dt/hmym (not 
* D&t-Himyán ’) is not hmm but my, to judge 
by the old Ethiopian form di/hmn. 

p. 123, n. 1: for mérgiym read mérqytm here 
and in index 3 f. 

p. 126: the name quoted by Ryckmans as 
referring to the sanctuary, eto., is rhbn. 
mrbb is given as the name of a house. 

p. 131, n. 7: ''Iláhat Kil'ün' refers to a 
tribe, not а god. "Ihi here is the plural of d. 

pp. 138-4 : for the worship of Nasr in South 
Arabia one might compare Hadrami bronze 
coins of about a.D. 300 where an eagle appears 
on the reverse as the symbol of the moon god 
SYN. See J. Walker in BSOAS, x1v, 3, 1952, 
623. 
р. 150: ESA Kms also occurs in the singular 
with the general sense of ‘ sun deity ', when it 
may be further defined by a name. One may 
then wonder if the Arabio occurrence is really 
a ‘ plural syncopé’. 

А. К. IRVINE 
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CLAUDE CAHEN: Der Islam. 1. Vom 
Ursprung bis zu den Anfangen des 
Osmanenreiches. Aus dem Franzés- 
ischen übersetzt von Dr. Gerhard 
Endress. (Fischer Weltgeschichte, 
Bd. 14.) 376 pp. Frankfurt am Маш: 
Fischer Bticherei, 1968. 


The scope of this excellent book is not 
precisely defined by the sub-title. The political 
narrative is continued to the culmination 
rather than the beginnings of Ottoman power 
and inoludes brief references to the fall of 
Granada, the Safavids, and Selim's conquest of 
Egypt. On the other hand, South East Asia, 
the Indian subcontinent, and Africa south of 
the Sahara are virtually excluded. Malacca, 
Java, the Mamlük sultanate of Delhi, Tim- 
buktu, Mali, and Gao are mentioned once, 
Bengal, the Tughlugqids, the Khaljis, and the 
Bahmanids not at all. This is reasonable in в 
book that is concerned to emphasize economic 
and cultural factors rather than dynastic 
changes or the development of doctrine. It is 
conducive to Incidity and coherence that the 
author should have to deal only with countries 
where the Muslim conquerors inherited either 
Roman or Sassanian administrative and social 
traditions and not to consider also the inter- 
action of Islamio institutions with the Hindu 
caste system or African tribalism. 

Within these limits Professor Cahen has 
written an introduction to the first nine 
centuries of Muslim history which is readable, 
lucid, comprehensive, and judicious. The book 
is clearly arranged, has been carefully indexed, 
and is easy to use. Arabio and Persian terms 
are avoided except when there is no satisfactory 
equivalent in German, and they are always 
explained. The reader with no knowledge of 
any Oriental language will find it readily 
intelligible throughout. Nor is he confronted 
here, as he во often is in similar works, with 
depressing lista of the names of persons about 
whom he is told nothing except that they were 
important. As we would expect from this 
scholar there is much information about such 
topics as land-tenure, taxation, currency, 
commerce, and manufactures. 

Of course not everyone will agree with all the 
opinions expressed. There is naturally not 
space in which to justify them and there are no 
footnotes. Professor Cahen’s judgements are, 
however, invariably well informed, usually 
cautious, and never speculative. The student is 
constantly warned against assuming that what 
can be proved to have been true of a particular 
part of the Islamio world at а particular time 
was necessarily true of other parts at the same 
time, or of the same part at other times. The 
author is chary of accepting what is no more 
than plausible inference. He is not convinced 
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that the ‘Abbasids were extremist Shi'Is before 
they came to power (p. 68) and is doubtful 
whether the first Caliphs of the dynasty were 
© erklarte Mu'taziliten ' (p. 87). He comments 
on Massignon's theory about the futiwa, the 
TamA'li brotherhoods, and the guilds: ‘ Es ist 
uns nicht moglich, den Gedanken und Schluss- 
folgerungen des grossen Orientalisten zu folgen. 
Die Analogien, von denen er ausgeht, sind nioht 
stichhaltig, denn jede Gesellschaft schafft zur 
Losung ihrer Gemeinschaftsprobleme derartige 
Organisationsformen, die auch ohne Abhángig- 
keit voneinander eine gewisse Ahnlichkeit 
zeigen’ (p. 171). On the hoards of Muslim 
coins found in Baltio lands he makes the 
sensible observation: ‘Das zusammenge- 
tragene Geld beweist nur, dass man ев hortete, 
nicht aber, dass man damit Handel trieb' 
(p. 239). 

Itis very much to be hoped that an English 
translation will make this book available to the 
large number of students, especially those from 
Asia and Africa, who are not able to read 
German. If this happens it would be worth 
while to correct а few misprints and to emend 
some sentences which might be misleading. 
Medina was not a new name given to Yathrib 
after it had become ‘ the Prophet’s city ’ (p. 15). 
Not all Jews and Christzans were expelled from 
Arabia after the rdda (p. 25); large Jewish 
communities survived m the south-west until 
this century. The Zaidi sect takes its name 
from Zaid b. ‘Ali Zain al-‘Abidin, not Zaid b. 
‘Abdullah b. al-Husain (pp. 59, 60). The 
Yazidis are not named after Yazid b. Mu‘awiya 
(p. 71). The caption to the illustration of the 
Süq al-Ghaz] minaret (p. 95) describes it as 
having been built in 902-8 by al-Mutawekkil ; 
it was built by al-Muktafi and restored by al- 
Mustangir in 1236. Al-Muqtadir died in 932, 
not 931 (p. 204). On p. 211 there 1s no mention 
of the important Ismé‘ili community in East 
Africa, or of the Bohoras, as opposed to the 
Nizüris, in India. It is not true that all 
Ismá'lis, among whom Professor Cahen in- 
cludes the Druzes, exalt Muhammad above 
‘Ali (p. 218). The caption to the illustration of 
the mosque at Córdoba on p. 232 should have 
explained that the orginal level of the floor 
has been raised; the architect did not use 
columns without bases. It is stated on p. 261 
that the Crusaders captured from the Fatimids 
a few porte which they had retained when they 
lost the rest of Syria and Palestine to the 
Turks; it is not mentioned that the Franks 
took Jerusalem also from the Fátimids who 
had recently recovered it from the Artugids. 
Ukhaidir is in central, not southern Iraq 
(p. 279). On p. 285 for Musta‘sim, read 
Mu‘tasim. There is no reliable evidence that 
the Assassins were addicted to hashish 
(р. 296) (cf. В. Lewis, The Assassins, р. 12). 
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Zangi captured the town of Edessa in 1144, but 
not the whole ‘ Provinz’ (p. 300); his con- 
quest of the remainder of the County was not 
completed until several years later. The battle 
of Erzincan was not Jalal al-Din Khwürazm- 
sh&h's first defeat, and it was fought in 1230, 
not 1231 (p. 306). ‘Umar Khayyam died in 
1131, not 1122 (p. 313). A sentence on p. 314 
might be understood to mean that the Giralda 
at Seville and the Kutubiya mosque at 
Marrakesh were examples of Umayyad archi- 
tecture. Cyprus was not 'unbehelhgt' until 
the sixteenth century (p. 320) ; it was invaded 
by the Mamlüks in 1426, King Janus was taken 
prisoner, and the island became tributary. 
The disintegration of the Golden Horde cannot 
be dated as early as 1340 (pp. 320, 326). The 
Tatars were originally в tribe living south-east 
of the Mongols, though the names came to be 
used indiscriminately (p. 328) (cf. J. А. Boyle’s 
translation of Juvaini, p. 20, n. 4). Clavijo 
desorrbed his own travels, not Timür's exploits 
(p. 829). It cannot be said that the Muslim 
kingdoms of India were united by Babur 
(p. 388). А sentence on p. 337 would suggest 
that the Ottomans did not conquer Rhodes 
until they had already reached the Yemen and 
Algeria, and that they acquired Crete soon 
afterwards. The ‘Abd al-Wüdid dynasty of 
Tlemcen ruled over western, not eastern 
Algeria (p. 338). The capture of Granada did 
not unite the Iberian peninsula under the 
* Allerchristlichsten Konig’ (p. 339). Navarre 
was still independent, not to mention Portugal; 
Ferdinand was given the title of ' Catholic 
King’ a few years later; the ‘Roi Très- 
ohrétien ' was the King of France. In the table 
on p. 346 the dates of ‘Abd al-Malik’s caliphate 
are wrongly given as 685—7. 


С. F. BEOKINGHAM 


ВЕВМАВО Lewis: The Assassins: a 
radical sect in Islam. х, 166 pp., 
8 plates. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, [1967]. 30s. 


Innombrables sont ceux que fascinérent, en 
Orient et en Occident, le mouvement ismaélien 
et sa terrible branche nizári qui légua aux 
langues européennes une nouvelle désignation 
du meurtrier. L'histoire en elle-même, aveo 
son décor de sang et de mystére, a tout oe 
qu'il faut pour frapper lea imaginations et on 
l’a bien vu en Occident dés le Moyen Age aveo 
des affabulations comme celles de Baudouin de 
Sebourg. Mais, de plus, depuis les jours de 
Joseph von Hammer, on a été frappé— et le 
sous-titre du livre recensé ici le montre lui 
aussi — par le parallélisme avec les mouvements 
révolutionnaires européens de l'ére moderne. 
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On sait que certains ont méme eu tendance & 
expliquer ce parallélisme par une filiation 
génétique. 

Bernard Lewis a lui aussi, et depuis long- 
temps, 616 fasciné par l'igmaélisme et ‘ il n'est 
pas possible d'ignorer', comme disait Jean 
Sauvaget,! son livre de pionnier de 1940 sur 
les origines du mouvement,! mais il & su 
traduire et contrôler sa fascination selon lea 
strictes exigences de lascèse scientifique. 
Cependant, lorsqu'il traite des Ismaéliens, il 
semble que son talent habituel ве colore d'une 
teinte partiouliére qui laisse transparattre, 
sous le masque de la sérénité historique, la 
passion refrénée, fondement de son intérét pour 
le sujet. Le lecteur ne saurait s'en plaindre. 

Н pouvait sembler qu'aprés le massif 
ouvrage de Marshall С. Б. Hodgson, il ne 
restait plus grand chose à dire sur les Assassms.* 
Mais d'une part la rédaction de Hodgson a 
6t6 pratiquement achevée en 1953 et, en 14 
апв, beaucoup de matériaux et d'études ont 
été publiés dont se веть Lewis auquel on ne 
peut habituellement reprocher aucune faille 
bibliographique. D'autre part, l'órudition du 
travail de Hodgson, son caractère très détaillé, 
presque exhaustif— nécessité d'ailleurs par le 
caractére de thóse de doctorat que le noyau de 
l'ouvrage avait revêtu — ótouffaient les idées 
générales qui pourtant s'y font jour de façon 
fort intéressante et rendaient difficiles à 
suivre lea grandes lignes du mouvement. Le 
livre de B. Lewis est plus court, plus alerte, plus 
vivant, dominant supérieurement son sujet 
Sans se laisser entraîner à la discussion de 
détail érudite, mais aussi sans jamais décrocher 
de son lien direct aveo les sources. Les bilans 
bibliographiques, eux-mémes brossés d'une 
plume aisée, et les références sont bloquées à la 
fin de l'ouvrage. Celui-ci ве lit d'un trait 
presque comme un roman. 

Le plan de l'ouvrage eat clair. Il regroupe lea 
faits de méme ordre et qui se situent dans la 
méme région de facon à ne pas disperser 
l'attention. B. Lewis commence par un exposé 
de la découverte progressive dea Assassins par 
le public européen depuis Gerhard (ou Bur- 
chard) de Strasbourg, envoyé au Levant par 
Frédéric Barberousse en 1175, jusqu'aur 
études récentes. Puis, aveo une remarquable et 
méritoire clarté, il raconte en quelques pages 
l'histoire du mouvement alide depuis la mort 
du Prophète en 632, aveo ses scissions suo- 


1j. jd, is Introduction 4 Vhistoire de 
POrient man, Paris, 1943, 137. 
з В. The origins of 1зтаЧизт: a 


study of the historical background of the Fatimid 
Calsphate, Cambridge, 1940. 

3 Marshall G. 8. Hodgson, The order of 
Assassins: the struggle of the early Nizdrt 
lemá'ílis against the Islamic world, 's-Graven- 
hage, 1955. 
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ceasives, jusqu’au schisme nizfriste en 1004 et 
à see suites esquisseés à grands traits. Un 
chapitre est alors consaoró à Hasan-i Sabbah, 
à son établssement à Alamüt en 1090, à la 
nouvelle méthode terroriste qu'il expérimente 
avec le meurtre de Nizam al-Mulk en 1092, à 
sa prise de parti pour Nizar et sa lignée lors de 
la crise de 1094, enfin à sa longue oarriére de 
lutte en tant que chef supréme des Niz&ristes 
d'Iran (o'est-à-dire pratiquement de l'ensemble 
des Ismaéliens de cette région) contre le 
pouvoir seldjoukide jusqu'à sa mort en 1124. 

La secte (ou le parti) est désormais fondée et 
bien établie. B. Lewis suit ses destinées dans 
les deux grandes rógions góographiques ой elle 
opère. D'abord en Perse, depuis Buzurg'ummid 
qui succède à Hasan jusqu'à la chute du 
pouvoir temporel des Assassins sous les coups 
de Hulegu en 1256-8. La conjonoture chan- 
geante du point de vue politique et militaire est 
éclairée par le grand tournant idéologique de 
Hasan, petit-fils de Buzurg'ummid, proclamant 
arrivée l'ére du millénium dégagé des chaines 
de la Loi en 1164, par celui non moins éton- 
nant de son petit-fils Jalal al-Din Hasan 
(1210-21) qui retourne à l'orthodoxie musul- 
mane, désavoué à son tour sous son fils et 
successeur ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad (1221-55). 
Aprésl'Iran, on passe à la Syrie ой les Niz&ristes 
venus de Perse s'implantent difficilement au 
départ, dans le premier tiers du treiziéme 
siècle. Sinin, le Vieux de la Montagne, 
protégé de Hasan d'Al&müt proclame lui 
aussi en 1164 la nouvelle Loi dans les territoires 
вугіепв qu'il parvient à contrôler. La con- 
joncture en Syrie se complique du jeu à mener 
entre les Fatimides, frères ennemis ismaéliens, 
mais de la tendance musta ‘lide, et, d'autre part, 
Seldjoukides et Zengides avec la présence des 
Francs par surcroît. Baybars met fln au 
pouvoir politique des Assassins de Syrie en 
1271-8. 

Un court chapitre de conclusion (intitulé 
significativement ‘Means and ends’, les 
moyens et les fins) rassemble les réflexions de 
B. Lewis sur le cas des Assassins. C’est leur 
tactique terroriste, cette tactique qui fit leur 
oélébrité, sinon leur gloire, qu'il essaye d'abord 
de situer dans la ligne du tyrannicide antique, 
dea meurtres de califes au début de l'Islam, 
de la tradition 'musulmane justiflant la 
rébellion dans des cas déterminés. Dans la 
Shi‘a, le meurtre politique acquiert une signifi- 
cation de bonne oeuvre et reprend même un 
oaractére rituel ой peut-étre s'exprime une 
résurgence des anoiens cultes sacrificiels. Le 
type d'association que créent les Assassins в 
des antécédents, mais Ja forme fortement 
organisée, activiste au supréme degré, qu'ils lui 
donnent est nouvelle comme est nouveau non 
l'usage de l'aotion terroriste en lui-même, 
mais son caractère systématique et planifié. 
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B. Lewis explique finement le oaractére des 
complioités occultes souvent dénoncées par les 
historiens sunnites que rencontre l'action des 
Assassins. Il analyse la oatégorie où se 
reorutent leurs victimes: еп somme les 
soutiens politiques et idéologiques de l'ordre 
sunnite. La question de leur base sociale et 
de la mgnification de leur révolte est plus 
complexe. B. Lewis passe rapidement en 
revue les théories avancées sur ce sujet, oitant 
notamment aveo scepticisme les idées émises 
par les savants russes depuis V. V. Barthold, 
les dernières ве classant aisément dans le 
cadre des propensions habituelles au marxisme 
vulgaire, mais n'en étant pas moins diamétrale- 
ment opposées les unes aux autres. La con- 
olusion de l'historien britannique est prudente 
et nuanoée. ‘No single, simple explanation 
can suffice to clarify the complex phenomenon 
of Ismailism, in the complex society of medi- 
aeval Islam. The Ismaili religion evolved over 
a long period and a wide area, and meant 
different things at different times and places.... 
Like other great historio creeds and movements, 
Ismailiam drew on many sources, and served 
many needs. For some, it was a means of 
striking at в hated domination, whether to 
restore an old order or to create a new one; 
for others, the only way of achieving God’s 
purpose on earth. For different rulers, 16 was & 
device to secure and maintain local indepen- 
dence against alien interference, or a road to the 
Empire of the world; a passion and a fulfilment, 
that brought dignity and meaning to drab and 
bitter lives, or a gospel of release and destruc- 
tion; a return to ancestral truths—and a 
promise of future illumination ’ (p. 188-9). 

Dans le cadre de l'histoire de l'Islam, се fut 
une menace terrible pour l'ordre existant, 
phénoméne nullement isolé, mais prenant s& 
place dans une longue chaine de mouvementa 
messianiques. Hasan-i Sabbah et ses suo- 
cesseurs óchouérent, mais pendant un temps 
ils * succeeded in reshaping and redirecting the 
vague desires, wild behefs and aimless rage of 
the discontented into an ideology and an 
organization which, in cohesion, discipline and 
purposive violence, have no parallel in earlier 
or in later times ' (p. 189). 

On voit l'intérót de l'ouvrage de B. Lewis. 
Tl faudrait pouvoir analyser en détail la 
solidité et la sagacité de la mise en oeuvre des 
données historiques, l'intelligence et la 
finesse du jugement. Ce n'est pas dire que les 
exigences possibles du lecteur soient toutes 
pleinement satisfaites. Le contenu de la foi 
ismaéhenne fait l'objet de quelques définitions 
un peu allusives, à très grands traite. L'auteur 
а sans doute pensó que le sujet était un peu 
abstrus pour le grand public, que la place lui 
était mesurée et aussi son intérét va plus sux 
situations historiques qu'aux doctrines. 
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Hodgson а aussi quelque peu sacrifié le 
probléme. On les comprend certes quand on 
se plonge un peu dans les complexités de la 
dogmatique ismaélienne. Il reste que ce 
dernier sujet a été traité jusqu’ici surtout par 
de savants auteurs d'esprit plus ou moins 
mystique, qui ont óté surtout intéressós par 
la thématique ismaélienne en elle-même, par 
ses résonances existentielles notamment. Il 
reste place pour une étude cherchant à établir 
quelles relations peuvent exister entre les 
idées et leur évolution d'une part, le dévelop- 
pement historique de la seote d’autre part. 

C'est également d'une façon rapide (mais 
admirable de pertinence sous cette forme 
succincte) que B. Lewis a traité des conditions 
sociales et politiques de l'époque qui peuvent 
contribuer à expliquer l'apparition et la 
croissance du mouvement. Néanmoins, nul 
ne niera — il gera le dernier à le faire — que lea 
problémes ne sont encore que bien partielle- 
ment élucidés. Soit dit en passant, l'invo- 
cation (traditionnelle) de la psychologie 
ethnique des Turos pour contribuer à expliquer 
la réaction conservatrice du onzième siècle 
et de l'époque suivante (p. 32) me semble le 
vestige d'un mode d’explication dépassé et 
déconsidéré. 

Le style est sisé, agréable, talentueux. C'est 
merveille de voir B. Lewis guider aimablement 
son lecteur à travers les complexités de 
Phistoire politique de l'Orient musulman 
médiéval où souvent le spécialiste lui-máme 
perd pied. П lui arrive rarement d’oublier de 
présenter un personnage comme p. 52 ой 
Banjar apparaît brusquement sans que le 
leoteur, supposé ignorant de ces choses, sache 
de qui il s'agit. 

B. Lewis indique méme la direction vers 
laquelle 11 faudrait pousser les recherches et 
les réflexions si l'on veut aboutir à une com- 
préhension véritable du rôle de lismaélisme, 
passer vraiment de la description à un en- 
semble d’explications qui sortiraient enfin de 
l& sphére ой régne le postulat fiotif d'une 
histoire autonome des idées sans tomber dans 
un réduotionnisme mécanique — une réduotion 
pure et simple de l'idéologie à une trans- 
position mécanique d'un phénoméne infra- 
structure] donné —, qui tiendraient compte & 
la fois de l'enracinement du mouvement sur 
des situations sociales dans un contexte 
historique donné, des profondes pulsions 
psychologiques qu'il permet à ses adhérents 
d'exprimer et de la dynamique propre des 
structures idéologiques et organisationnelles 
qui le définissent. Il faudrait aborder, dit B. 
Lewis, le domaine de 1а sociologie de la religion, 
des associations, de l'autorité spirituelle et 
temporelle (p. 188). On ne saurait mieux dire — 
compte tenu, personne ne l'oublie, de la 
nócessaire recherche de nouvelles sources pour 
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que les faite soient de plus en plus sûrement 
établis. 

On quitte ce bel ouvrage aveo regret et aveo 
admiration pour l'historien qui а su nous 
introduire si agréablement, aveo cette élé- 
gance suprême qui ne veut laisser subaister 
апоппе trace de l'effort, dans le monde 
fascinant de la secte du Vieux de la Montagne 
et de ses séides redoutés—les ‘ camarades’ 
(rufaga’) comme ils s'appelaient entre eux. 
Co seul mot nous fait entrevoir une passion- 
nante gooiologie comparée et historique des 
groupements de ce type. Mais сесі est une 
autre histoire. 

MAXIME RODINSON 


Мовне Ma'oz: Ottoman reform in Syria 
and Palestine, 1840-1861 : the impact 
of the Tanzimat on politics and soctety. 
[i], xvi, 266 pp., 2 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1968. 655s. 


Dr. Ma‘oz has written a valuable book on an 
important subject, one of the few in existence 
which goes beyond the promulgation of the 
famous Tanzimat decree of 1839 in order to 
examine what was atiempted, and what 
achieved, by way of improved administration 
and better government for all the Sultan’s 
subjects, including the Christians. At first, 
people as different as Metternich and Palmer- 
ston approved the intentions of the Tanzimat, 
the former because no concessions to popular 
government were intended, and the latter 
because Christians were to become equal with 
Muslims before the law. Neither statesman 
asked what sort of law. Dr. Ma‘oz examines 
the Ottoman record in Вуга, between the 
departure of Ibráhim's army and the establish- 
ment of the new Christian régime for Lebanon 
20 years later. One may hope that an author 
во linguistically oapable will some time write а 
companion volume on the same area for the 
unregenerate years, 1800—40. 

The present volume is well planned, and 
describes the application of the Tanzimat 
reforms in Ottoman Syria under such headings 
as ‘The Porte’s administrative policy’, 
‘Instruments of government and administra- 
tion’ (ie. the army, the civil service, the 
financial administration, the irregulars), ‘Urban 
politics’, ‘Rule in mountain districts’, ‘The 
struggle against the Beduin ’, ‘ The peasantry’ 
(taxation, land tenure, agricultural change), 
and ‘The city’ (commerce and industry). 
Only the final quarter of the book deals with 
Muslim-Christian relationships, less than might 
have been expected, yet a fair proportion when 
the whole range of Ottoman activity is 
considered. 
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The author shows very clearly that centrali- 
zation and в stronger hand were much more 
important to most pashas than any ecumenical 
peace, even in the Tanzimat years, and, as 
before, ‘ the social and economic spheres were 
left to the subjects to deal with, through their 
own autonomous institutions’. The reformist 
effort waned for laok of cash, and lack of a 
sufficiency of committed publio servante ; the 
only commodity in abundance was local 
opposition to the Tanzimat. Hence the text 
for Ottoman behaviour in Syria in this period 
might well be the old proverb Kesemedyfin 
eli бр ‘ Kiss the hand you cannot out off’. 

The chronic shortage of funds so well 
deeoribed by Dr. Ma'oz was at the bottom of 
most Ottoman imperial diffleulties ; it simply 
was impossible to run & turbulent group of 
vilayets оп £200,000 a year, the more so when 
most of even this total was soaked up by the 
Army of Arabistan. As imperial income 
fluctuated, so did the Army, falling in numbers 
to 12,000 in 1850, 8,000 after the Crimean War ; 
4,000 by 1860. Ibr&him needed 90,000 to rule 
Syria after 1832 ; the Turks had neither ideas 
nor means for coping with the Beduin. Dr. 
Maʻoz says tax-farming was reintroduced in 
1842 in violation of the Tanzimat because it 
was ‘allegedly more profitable’. An equally 
likely reason for the return to #22 methods 
was the Ottoman recognition that the Syrian 
a'yüán and other notables could raise more 
taxation in return for a handsome commission 
than the Ottomans knew how to levy by their 
own efforts. Indirect rule was the only 
alternative to a tough, efficient bureaucracy, 
and thus the Tanzimat was defeated by regional 
aristocracies as well as by Ottoman insincerity 
or incompetence. Not that this troubled the 
Ottoman governors very greatly; Dr. Ma‘ox 
speaks here and there of the ‘ trouble-shooters ° 
sent down to Syria, but they shot very little 
trouble and rarely lasted long. The list of such 
appointments on p. 67, excepting Fu’ad Pasha 
in 1861, can be seen in several mstances as 
demotions. Syria was a dead end, not а brave 
new world for committed reformers. 

Perhaps the most successful chapter con- 
siders ‘ Urban politics’, and the adoption of 
the majlis, or representative council, as the 
focus of town government. Reshid Pasha’s 
adoption of the majlis prinoiple is attributed, 
obsourely, to the influence of a ‘ French model ’, 
whereas Reshid was greatly influenced by the 
administrative ideas of Richard Wood, the 
Englishman who organized the interim govern- 
ment of Syria between the Egyptian departure 
and the Ottoman return m 1841. Wood 
maintained a direct correspondence with the 
Turkish statesman, and Wood’s model was 
unquestionably Ibrahim Pasha’s system of city 
councils, in which all denominations had 
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representation. Here again, as Dr. Ma‘oz 
shows, the Ottomans failed to hold their own, 
and in Aleppo, for example, there was recourse 
to the ancient tactic of setting the Ashraf 
against the remnants of the old Janissary 
caucus. 

As in the city, so in the hills; indirect rule 
prevailed m Judaea, Nablus, Anti-Lebanon, 
Jebel Druze. The desert situation was yet 
worse, and it is difficult to follow Dr. Ma‘oz’s 
contention that the begimnmgs of more 
‘systematic and fruitful policies’ were leid 
there. Ibrahim showed far more enterprise than 
the Turks in this regard, and contrary to Dr. 
Ma‘oz’s conclusion, hedid more than put Hanadi 
tribesmen along the desert line. Ibrahim 
collected taxes—illicitly—as far east as Raqqa. 

On fundamental righta to hfe, property, 
religious freedom, and equal justice for all, 
Dr. Ma‘oz is understandably cautious about 
drawing firm conclusions from the ambiguous 
evidence of the period. There were respects in 
which the Syrian notables could accept and 
exploit a stronger Ottoman presence, but few 
contexta indeed in which Christian equality 
was understood or desired. 

interest їп the reform programme 
is not much explored, and personal interven- 
tions by the consuls are too often equated with 
* British policy ’ or ‘ French policy '. Thus the 
Anglo-Prussian promotion of Protestant 
interests had an osmotio effect on Christian 
interests in Jerusalem and coastal Syria, while 
jeopardizing them in inland towns of Muslim 
population like Damascus. This neglect of 
European pressures on the Tanzimat may 
account for some of the surprising omisaions 
from the bibliography, whether Bowring’s 
report on Egyptian Syria, the Parliamentary 
Accounts and Papers beyond those mentioned 
on p. 254, modern articles by writers like 
W. R. Polk (one such article is buried in an 
incomplete footnote on p. 79), or the published 
correspondence of Richard Wood, whose lettera 
are footnoted by Dr. Ma‘oz as though they 
were appearing in print for the first time. 

More important than the neglect of European 
motives and interests in Tanzimat Syria is the 
failure to interpret the motives of Istanbul, or 
the fluctuating influence of reformers there. 
The reader is frequently left wondering whether 
to blame Ottoman incompetence (Europe's 
explanation) or whether there was в serious 
collapse of support for the whole reform 
business. Is it possible that the Tanzimat policy 
was a mistake ab initio ? Was indirect rule its 
death-knell? Dr. Ma‘oz does not say. 
Similarly, progressive losses in the Balkans 
must have foroed the Ottomans to reappraise 
what the Arab lands meant for them : the two 
wings of empire cannot have been treated in 
isolation. 
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To conclude, a further edition of this 
basically descriptive rather than analytical 
book will need to correct spellmg on pp. 33, 54, 
257; an inaccurate quotation on p. 19, n. 2; 
reinstate a missing word on p. 237; on p. 187 
the Dah&m faction of the Fad'àn tribe appears 
as Adhām ; on p. 141, n. 8, ‘ Dayr’ is indeed 
Dayr-al-Zur. 

А. B. CUNNINGHAM 


Міккі R. Керрі: An Ielamto response 
to imperialism : political and religious 
writings of Sayyid Jamal ad-Din ‘ al- 
Afghans’. xii, 212 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles : University of California 
Press, 1968. $7.50. (English agents : 
Cambridge University Press. 71s. 6d.) 


Dr. Keddie’s book follows the recent impor- 
tant work by Professor Elie Kedourie, Afghani 
and ‘Abduh, London, 1966, which was reviewed 
in BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 190—4, by the present 
writer. It resembles Professor Kedourie's 
book m presenting an assessment of Ani’s 
career and teaching which is radically different 
from that of most earlier studies. About half 
of this work consists of a monograph entitled 
‘The life and thought of Sayyid Jamal ad- 
Din’. Dr. Keddie is shortly to publish а 
detailed biography of Afghānī : here, in a little 
over 30 pp., she summarizes her findings about 
his career. She establishes his Persian and 
Shi“ origins, already adumbrated in Professor 
Kedourie’s book, and emphasizes the impor- 
tance for his development of his (possibly 
prolonged) stay in India as a youth. Docu- 
mentary evidence is adduced to correct the 
accounts propagated by his admirers of his 
subsequent activities down to his death at 
Istanbul in 1897. This biographical summary 
is followed by an analysis of Afghini’s ideas 
and teachings, including a detailed examina- 
tion of his celebrated tract, usually called ‘ The 
refutation of the materialists'. The second 
part of the book consists of translations of 
some of Afghani’s writings. That of the 
* Refutation ' iteelf (рр. 130—74) is of particular 
importance, since it is made (with the co- 
operation of Dr. Hamid Algar) from the 
original Persian text, not from Muhammad 
‘Abduh’s Arabic version, which Dr. Keddie 
shows to have been a paraphrase rather than a 
close rendering. 

In its main lines, Dr. Keddie’s presentation 
of Afghani agrees with that put forward ш 
Afghant and ‘Abduh, but she shows con- 
vinoingly that certain traite of his career and 

ing had their roote in Islamic (and more 
particularly Persian) influences. These were 
contributory factors in his messianic tenden- 
cies, his ambiguities, and his rationalem. 
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Dr. Keddie emphasizes that to Afghani ‘ the 
political unification and strengthening of the 
Islamo world and the ending of Western 
influences there were his primary goals, while 
the reform of Islam was secondary’ (p. 39, 
the author’s italios) But, given Afgháni's 
Islamic background, is not this an inappropri- 
ate (because a Western) distinction? The 
unification and strengthening of the Islamic 
world is self the reform of Islam—not а 
precondition of reform or a parallel develop- 
ment, as the quotation suggests. The same 
pattern of thought is found m the teaching of 
Afghanf’s contemporary, the Sudanese Mahdi, 
and both justified their vision of Islam by 
reference to ‘an idealized picture of the Age 
of the Prophet and the first four caliphs’ 
(p. 38)—4.e. redemptive politics based on 
redemptive history. Dr. Keddie devotes long 
and valuable sections of her introductory 
monograph to an examination of Ani'g 
relationship to the Islamic philosophical 
tradition, the part played by his stay in India 
in 1880-2 in the development of his thought, 
and the curious episode of his controversy with 
Renan. The whole book is an important 
contribution to the study of Afghani and of 
modern developments in Islamic thought. 


Р. М. HOLT 


Аш Mzrap: Le réformisme musulman 
en Algérie de 1925 à 1940: ез 

. Œ histoire religieuse et sociale. (Maison 
des Sciences de l'Homme. Recherches 
Méditerranéennes. Études, vu.) 
472 pp., 6 plates. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton & Co., 1967. Fr. 85. 


L Algérie musulmane was not prominent 
among the slogans heard in Algeria after 
1954, but reflects, none the less, an important 
aspeot of the developments which prepared the 
way for the events of that year. However 
tenuous the historical connexion, for it may be 
argued that the locution representa nothing 
more than a spontaneous borrowing from 
colonialist usage, the ideal inherent in ‘ Muslim 
Algeria" was embodied for a number of years 
in a very real and articulate form. With those 
years and that ideal M. Merad’s book is 
concerned and, a spate of articles and mono- 
graphs notwithstanding, is the first comprehen- 
sive description of the Islamio reform move- 
ment in Algeria to appear. Divided almost 
evenly between an historical mise en scéne 
(pp. 27-210) and an analysis of doctrine 
(pp. 211—432), the book brings together a good 
deal of familiar material, but also includes a 
number of sound and interesting observations 
on the content and effect of the Reformist 
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propaganda. Of this a remarkable illustration 
is to be found in the sociological analysis of the 
community in and around Laghouat after 
1927, when Mubarak Mil! began his missionary 
work there (pp. 199-205). The social structure 
of this atypical ‘commune mixte' was 
characterized by two pairs of interseoting lines 
of affiliation, the first based upon a clan 
rivalry, the second derived from в conflict 
between two maraboutique orders. Super- 
imposed upon these loyalties в cross-section of 
the population exhibited a nucleus of studente, 
products of both Sslafiyya and French 
schooling, whose families represented the 
comparatively successful and semi-emanci- 
pated mercantile component of the community. 
These, together with a sympathetic audience 
drawn from the urban working class element 
and, logically, that clan in outspoken opposi- 
tion to the predominant Tijiniyya, were most 
receptive to the Reformist propaganda. 
Motives for their support of Mubarak Mili in- 
cluded personal ambition and snobbery as well 
as а vague and inarticulate desire for change, 
any sort of change from the status quo. Only 
rarely could sympathy for the Reformist move- 
ment be identified as reflecting a conscious 
understanding of ita programme. 

The case history of Laghouat cannot of 
course be regarded as typical of the situation 
prevailing ın sophisticated centres like Con- 
stantine and Algiers, though none of the 
motives for support enumerated above was 
entirely absent even there. Circumstances in 
Algiers were anyway complicated by the 
personality of the movement’s spokeaman 
there, Tayyib ‘Ugbi, a kind of Saharan 
Savonarola, decidedly out of his depth in that 
sophisticated milieu. Indeed, membership of 
the movement was so heterogeneous as to 
make a uniform description of its activities 
almost impossible, and M. Merad’s concentra- 
tion upon the personality of Ben Bádis as the 
source of its guiding ргіпоріев is under- 
standable, if not entirely free of the dangers of 
oversimplification. Instances of rapproche- 
ment, for example, between first, the Reform- 
ists and the religious orders (pp. 131 #.), 
second, the Reformiste and the ‘ fédération des 
élus’ (pp. 179 #.), and third, the Reformista 
and all manner of ‘nationalist’ expression 
(pp. 147 ff., 189), must be understood not as the 
consequence of explicit negotiation between the 
interesta involved, but rather, as reflecting a 
fondamental vagueness of position and policy 
within the Reformist movement. Until 1936 
the points of view later identified with such 
disparate personalities as Ben Badis, Ferhat 
Abbas, and Messali Hajj were not always and 
easily distinguishable. 

The unifying catalyst had of course been 
provided by the colonial administration which, 
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even in its ‘liberal’ moments, was too 
obviously patronizing and paternalistic. Шив- 
tratave of this policy was ite support of the 
‘ professional’ ‘ulamé’ class and of the (by 
that time) ‘ reactionary ’ religious orders. With 
respect to the latter, the author appears to 
neglect their role in the nineteenth century 
(under ‘Abd al-Qadir and Muqrani) es the 
backbone of resistance to French military con- 
quest. On the other hand, his account of their 
© anachronization ’ (рр. 70-8) might be usefully 
supplemented by L. O. Brown's provocative 
essay in idem (ed.), State and society in inde- 
pendent North Africa, Washington, D.C., 1966, 
97-122, as well as by the grimly amusing 
account of the administrative ‘ resuscitation ° 
of maraboutisme in Laghouat, described by 
Malek Bennabi, Vocation de l'Islam, Paris, 
1954, 101. The loss of social (and political) 
effectiveness by the religious orders in the 
twentieth century, and particularly after the 
first World War, wil have been less the 
consequence of internal stultification and 
© corruption’ (whatever their opponents may 
have claimed) than of massive demographic 
displacements (to urban centres and abroad), 
which made them both anomalous and 
irrelevant. 

In general one might well question the 
importance of external factors in this earliest 
manifestation of Algerian nationalism. Fol. 
lowmg the lmes proposed by M. Lacheraf, 
L Algérie: nation ei société, Paris, 1965, 69 ff. 
(a series of essays apparently overlooked by 
M. Merad), one could distinguish the internal 
antithetical relations, colonization : patriotism 
and colomalism : nationalism, more or less 
separate processes characteristic of the years 
before and after 1921, respectively. Thus the 
roles of Egypt and Salafiyya, Hijaz and 
Wahh&bigm, Tunisia and Zaytiina, ‘jeunes 
Turcs ’ and Kemalist Republic, will be seen to 
belong more properly to historiographioal 
elaboration than to historical process. It oan 
be argued, on the other hand, that this point 
of view exhibits the advantage of acquaintance 
with events in Algeria after 1954, and it is after 
all M. Merad’s concern to depict the movement 
of Islamio reform up to the death of its 
founder in 1940. Such an undertaking requires 
a degree of historical isolation, without which 
ite edges will certainly be blurred and the image 
iteelf perhaps tarnished. 

A point upon which the author insiste 
(pp. 119 ff.) is that the Assooistion des ‘Ulama’ 
Musulmans Algériens was the fruit of & 
‘formation zaytünienne ou orientale’, this in 
spite of the ‘distance culturelle’ obtaining 
between North Africa and the Muslim Middle 
East (p. 32). This combination of assertions 
may be employed. to explain both the unique 
character of the Reformist movement among 
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the many ourrenta of incipient Algerian 
nationalism (which is the author's thesis) and 
its inevitable failure to emerge as the principal 
of those currents (an argument not pursued by 
the author, owing possibly to the chronological 
delimitation of his study). Only in his con- 
clusion (pp. 483-41) does M. Merad permit 
himself the luxury of в final judgement, or 
rather, a nostalgio summing-up : the burden of 
the Reformist movement was ‘celle de con- 
cevoir le destin de l'Algérie comme insóparable 
de I’Islam et de l'arabisme' (p. 489)... 
'refusant violemment la perspective d'une 
Algérie française d'áme et de culture ° (p. 440). 
From the evidence во far available I should say 
that the first part of that assertion is highly 
questionable, but that there may be something 
to be said for the second. That refusal, often 
expressed as a kind of perversity in the face of 
‘ progress’ (a colonialist criterion, after all), 
was described by Albert Memmi as sympto- 
matic of ‘affirmation de soi’ (Portrait du 
colonisé, Paris, 1966, 168-9), and might, 
ironically, be regarded as the calque of yet 
another oolonialist tactic: ‘une propension 
fâcheuse à ве réjouir de l’archalsme conserve- 
teur des milieux musulmans du Maghreb’ 
(Masmgnon). Historically, the Reformist 
movement will be seen as part of a syndrome 
illustrating the development of popular con- 
sciousness : of ‘]’Islam et la culture arabe ’, to 
be sure, but also of ‘l'avenir politique’ 
(p. 206). But perhaps its major service to the 
greater cause was to provide abundant өх- 
perience of and practice in professional 
journalism, and thus, manipulation of one of 
the most important media of modern 
communication. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


Sryyep Hossein Nasr: Science and 
civilization in Islam. xix, 21-384 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 85s. 6d.) 


There 18 little for anyone to quarrel with in 
Professor Nasr’s factual account of the various 
sciences m the Islamic world; it is clear and 
concise, amply illustrated with quotations and, 
here and there, adds something new to our 
knowledge of the field. On the whole, however, 
it presenta the traditional picture, without 
any very profound examination of the popular 
assumptions, and, from this point of view, it 
might perhaps be considered another example 
of something that scarcely fills any long-felt 
want: a general book on а subject in which 
most of the basic work still remains to be done. 
If this were all that the book was, one could 
say that it was adequate as far as it went, but 
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its publication would be difficult to justify. 
This is not, however, all that it is; the factual 
account is merely a framework for Professor 
Nasr’s broader thesis, or rather sermon, for the 
tone as well as the content qualifies it for this 
description. 

The theme of this sermon is that the sup- 
pression of the study of philosophy and the 
quantitative sciences in Islam by the forces of 
religious orthodoxy (and mysticism) ів a 
matter for rejoicing rather than for gloom. 
‘The spiritual forces of Islam were always 
strong enough . . . to preserve the hierarchy 
between intellect and reason, and thus to 
prevent the establishment of a rationalism 
independent of the revelation. The famous 
treatises of al-Ghazzāli . . . against the 
rationalistic philosophers of his time mark the 
final triumph of intellection over independent 
ratioomation—a triumph that did not utterly 
destroy rationalistio philosophy, but did make 
it subordinate to gnosis '. (If this is not utterly 
destroying rationalistic philosophy I should 
like to know what 1s.) It is strange to find an 
historian of science and philosophy glorying in 
intellectual retrogreasion, and Professor Giorgio 
de Santillang is probably right when he says, 
in his somewhat apologetic preface: ‘ One 
might wonder whether the author is not making 
a virtue of necessity ’. 

A pious Muslim is, I suppose, bound to feel 
pleasure at increased concern on the part of the 
Faithful with the things of the spirit and at 
the application to religion of the mental 
energies that were formerly squandered upon 
the quantitative sciences. One would imagine 
that this rechannelling of intellectual effort 
ought to have benefited Islam very con- 
siderably, but there is little evidence of ita 
having done во; Siifism, to which we are to 
suppose that so many thwarted philosophers 
and soientists turned, may be a magnificent 
spiritual system, but it deals more in emo- 
tional and intuitive perception than in 
intellectual application. In any case, oan we 
realy believe, in spite of the traditional 
Muslim classification of the soiences, that thoso 
who followed the intelleotual sciences regarded 
the transmitted sciences as comparable with 
them ? 

It is easier to believe in а severe repression 
by the religious of the study of philosophy and 
the sciences, although, even then, one would 
expect a certain number of rebels to make their 
presence apparent. Is it not even possible that 
alchemy was sometimes employed as a double 
bluff: that instead of concealing the practice 
of spiritual exercises under the guise of the 
practice of chemistry some alchemists actually 
thus concealed the practice of chemistry ? 
This is fanciful, but it would be interesting to 
know how Muslim science was brought—if 
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indeed it was—to such a complete standstill. 
Professor Nasr offers one theory ; it is possible 
to contemplate it as fact, but it is difficult to 
sympathize with Professor Nasr’s evident 
approval of this standstill, The Muslim East 
had, at first, among ite advantages over the 
contemporary Christian West, the very 
considerable advantage that intellectual curio- 
sity was not hable to be utterly condemned by 
the spiritual authorities. Wantonly to cast 
aside this advantage seems monstrous, and, 
much as I personally enjoy al-Ghazz&li’s 
writings, I cannot help thinking of him as one 
of the banes, rather than one of the champions, 
of Islam. 

Professor Naar's book, it should be evident, 
is likely to provoke some controversy. It is 
atumulating, and it 18 also intensely irritating ; 
I imagine, however, that that was largely 
Professor Nasr’s intention. 

J. N. MATTOOK 


ТАМ БУРКА and others: History of 
Iranian literature. Written in collabora- 
tion with Otakar Klima, Věra Kubté- 
ková, Felis Tauer, Jifá Bečka, Jit 
Cejpek, Jan Marek, I. Hrbek and 
J. T. P. de Bruijn. Edited by Karl 
Jahn. xxvii, 928 pp., front., map. 
Dordrecht: D. Reidel Publishing Co., 
[1968]. Guilders 130. 


Good wine needs no bush. бо this transla- 
tion of the late Professor Rypka’s history of 
Persian and Tajik literatures, first published in 
Czech in 1956 and made available to a wider 
public by the German translation of 1959, 
hardly needs more than the publisher’s an- 
nouncement to proclaim it. This version has 
been translated from the German but enlarged 
and revised by the authors, so as to bring it 
more up to date than the second Czech edition 
of 1961. Thus besides Rypka’s own major 
section of the work, slightly rearranged, and 
the original contributions of O. Klima on pre- 
Islamic literature, Véra Kubiikové on oon- 
temporary Persian literature, J. Bedka on 
Tajik literature, and J. Cejpek on Iranian folk- 
hterature, there are three additional sections, 
on Persian learned literature by F. Tauer, 
Persian literature in India by J. Marek, and a 
short outline of Judaeo-Persian literature 
again by Rypka. The addenda bring biblo- 
graphical references down to 1966. 

A work of this nature cannot, of course, be 
compared directly with its most obvious 
English rival, E. G. Browne’s monumental 
Literary history of Persia. In roughly a third 
of the space the Czech work deals systemati- 
cally with a much wider subject. Rypka 
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himself speaks of ita synoptical nature. Where 
Browne still has an advantage, therefore, is in 
the oonsiderable number of examples, partiou- 
larly of verse but also of prose, for whioh he 
finds room. Without them Rypka’s analytical 
text must often make dry reading for the 
‘literati’? and ‘interested laymen’ to whom 
the publisher's blurb directs the book, unlesa 
they have access in some other form to the 
orignal Persian writings. 

Where Rypka scores, for the serious student, 
is in his seemingly exhaustive bibliography. 
Coming four decades and more after Browne, 
he has the great advantage of being able to use 
the work of Iranian scholars such as Bahar, 
Sa‘id Nafisi, and Furüzanfar. For the Western 
European reader, moreover, he is also an 
excellent guide, through his quotations, to the 
writings of such Soviet scholars as E. É. 
Bertel’s, A. N. Boldyrev, I. 8. Braginski], 
K. I. Čajkin, A. Mirzoev, and M. I. Zand, not 
all sufficiently well known. 

Klima provides a comprehensive account of 
the surviving Old and Middle Iranian htera- 
ture, though one which may well now be 
supplemented by the articles of I. Gershevitch 
and Mary Boyoe in the recent Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, Abt. т, rv. Bd., Iranistik, 2, 
Lief. 1. Since Tauer has been obliged to reduce 
his text on learned literature to about a quarter 
of ita length, we can only hope that he will find 
the opportunity to publish it as a whole. 
Bečka, himself admitting that large areas of 
his subjeot have as yet hardly been studied at 
all, nevertheless presents a first and very 
useful survey of Tajik literature from the 
sixteenth century to the very latest in socialist 
realism. Cejpek’s essay on folk productions 
gives a welcome description of the whole 
Tranian field, where a considerable unity 
exists despite differences in language. 

In all the book 18 excellently produced, 
though sadly bereft of the illustrations which 
brightened the German edition, and in these 
days of astronomical book prices a very ‘ good 
buy ’ at the threepence or во а page it costa. 


D. N. MACKENZIE 


J. A. Boye (ed): The Saljuq and 
Mongol periods. (The Cambridge 
History of Iran, Vol. 5.) xiii, 763 pp., 
16 plates. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1968. 75s. 


La publication de cette nouvelle série de 
Cambridge — méme si l'ordre des volumes à la 
parution ne suit pas le déroulement chronolo- 
gique de l'histoire de l'Iran — est en 801 un 
événement d'importance, car il n'existe en 
quelque langue que ce soit rien qui lui puisse 
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étre comparé ; et oela est plus vrai encore pour 
la période traitée dans le présent volume, qui 
devance aveo avantage celui qui doit traiter 
de la période qui le précède. Les chapitres sont 
tous dûs à des spéoialistes óminente, parmi 
lesquels o'& été une idée particulièrement 
heureuse de donner d'une part à Miss Lambton, 
d'autre part à І. P. Petrushevsky Госоавіоп de 
nous fournir, celle-là une mise au point publiée 
d'une anoienne thése restée inédite encore que 
connue des gpéoialistes, celui-ci un résumé en 
langue ‘ occidentale’ d'un capital travail en 
russe. Je formulerai tout de même en com- 
mengant un regret d'ensemble, qui eat celui-oi 

il & été laissé aux collaborateurs une totale 
liberté de conception, ce qui peut avoir son 
avantage, mais qui, en l'absence même d'un 
véritable plan préexistant, aboutit non 
seulement à ce qu'il y a des chevauchementa 
entre quelques chapitres — peu importe après 
tout —, mais aussi d’assez notables lacunes — 
ce qui est un peu plus ennuyeux—. Par 
exemple, alors que l'histoire politique de toute 
la période nous eat valablement déroulée, celle 
des institutions gouvernementales et admini- 

stratives porte exclusivement, pour la póriode 
seldjuqide, sur la dynastie proprement dite de 
ов nom, sans sea ópigones sur lesquels existe 
pourtant une documentation parfois éclairante, 
et, pour la période mongole, manque à peu prés 
totelement; alors qu'il y aurait tant eu à en 
dire ou en discuter. Mais enfin, cela dit, qui 
est plutôt orrtique externe, dont les auteurs 
sont peu responsables, il reete que leurs 
contributions sont toujours utiles, et plusieurs 
fois excellentes et importantes. 

Rien de surprenant à ce que oe dernier 
caractére soit celui du gros chapitre, presque 
un vrai livre à soi seul, ой C. E. Bosworth 
expose l'histoire politique — largo sensu — de 
la période des Seldjuqides ainsi que de leurs 
derniers prédécesseurs et de leurs successeurs 
iraniens, Khwürizmsháhs, Ghurides, eto. L'au- 
teur sait qu'une source nouvelle vient d’être 
signalée, dans Der Islam, xiv, 1969, par 
К. M. Luther, mais qui n'aurait rien changé à 
l'exposé; 81% b. al-Jawzi, important pour 
l'Iraq au onzième siècle, est accessible pour 
l'essentiel dans l'édition de Ali Sevim, Ankara, 
1968, mais avait ótó utilisé par les auteurs 
modernes que connait Bosworth ; un ouvrage 
géorgien, aveo résumé russe, vient d’être 
consacré aux Grands-Seldjugides en général, et 
plus particuliórement à leur politique vis-à-vis 
de Byzanoe et de la Géorgie, par N. N. Shen- 
gelya, Tbilisi, 1969. 

Les questions institutionnelle abordées 
chemin faisant par Bosworth dans le cours de 
son exposé sont reprises en plus grand détail 
dans celui de Miss Lambton. Bi passionnant 
que soit ce chapitre, elle me permettra de 
formuler deux regrete liminaires. Le premier 
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est que la période de Jalal al-Din Manguberti, 
qui politiquement est racontée aveo le début 
de la période mongole par J. A. Boyle, mais qui 
institutionnellement reste dans la tradition 
prémongole, n'ait pas 66 prise en considération, 
puisqu'il se trouve que les historiens de ce 
prince et en particulier son secrétaire Nasawi 
nous ont fourni 4 cet égard des matériaux qui 
auraient 66 un utile complément à ceux de la 
période précédente (voir aussi Etienne Orbélian, 
Histoire de la Stounte, traduction française par 
M. Е. Brosset) Mon second regret est lié à ce 
qui me semble étre une optique trop iranienne 
del'auteur; certes celle-ci a pleinement raison 
de ne considérer pour l'histoire iranienne que 
la documentation iranienne (ainsi que, pour la 
théorie du Califat, al-Mawardi) ; néanmoins il 
me semble qu’une attitude plus ouverte et plus 
systématiquement comparatiste efit permis de 
mieux distinguer pour le lecteur les trois 
catégories de théories ou d’ institutions que nous 
rencontrons: celles qui sont spécifiquement 
iraniennes, et que je ne suis nullement enclin 
à nier, celles qui sont du fond islamique 
commun et que par conséquent la documenta- 
tion extra-iranienne peut aider à définir et 
comprendre, et enfin celles, insuffisamment 
considérées ici, qui sont ou peuvent étre 
d'origine turque. On efit attendu, par exemple, 
pour ne parler encore que de généralités, une 
discussion, méme si c'était pour les rejeter, des 
idées exprimées, sur les rapports sultan/oalife, 
раг G. Makdisi dans son hvre sur Ibn ‘Aqil 
(Damas, 1963), ou par certains savants turcs 
modernes sur les oonceptions traditionnelles 
turques en matière politique: qu'on me 
permette, faute de place, de renvoyer simple- 
ment à ma réoente Pre-Otoman Turkey, 
London, 1968, premiére partie. Un mot sur un 
autre point particulier: le shthnah, comman- 
dant militaire des principales villes, est, au 
temps des Grands Seldjuqides, moins important 
que le ‘amid, haut fonctionnaire semi-oivil 
indigène (voir l’article dans HI, deuxième 
édition). 

П m'est impossible d'insister ioi également 
sur les autres chapitres. Le premier des deux 
chapitres consacrés à la vie religieuse par 
A. Bausani est spécialement important en 
raison de l'utilisation qui y est faite d'une 
documentation shí'ite d'époque seldjuqide 
exhumée seulement récemment (bibliographie 
p. 691, les deux premiers titres). J'ai déjà 
regretté l'absence d'étude institutionnelle dans 
le chapitre de Boyle ; sa dooumentation arabe, 
pour lea prolongements syro-mésopotamiens de 
la politique ilkhanide, dont il est traité ici, 
eet insuffisante, et je ne comprends pas pourquoi 
par contre il n’est rien dit pratiquement de ges 
prolongements anatoliens, qui sont beaucoup 
plus étroitement liés à l'histoire du régime en 
général. Le chapitre de Petrushevsky sera 
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précieux pour ce dont il parle, et qui repose sur 
une documentation souvent originale et connue 
de biens peu de spécialistes ; mais 1l est moms 
complet pour la société urbaine que pour la 
société rurale. Les chapitres de nos défunts 
collègues Hodgson et Rypka résument leurs 
ouvrages respectifs sur les ‘ Assassins’ et la 
littérature persane. Par contre celui d’Oleg 
Grabar sur l’art est une muse à jour pleine 
d'idées suggestives de ce que nous avaient 
appris jusqu'ici soit des études dispersées soit 
un illustre ouvrage d'ensemble un peu pré- 
maturé. Le chapitre sur la science est maigre, 
mais peut servir de partielle introduction à des 
recherches plus vastes et approfondies. 

Au total, répétons-le, malgré d’inévitables 
máégalités, une œuvre importante; souhaitons 
que les autres volumes ne soient pas trop longs 
à paraitre. 


OLAUDE OAHHN 


JosgPH Maruz (ed. and tr.) : D’ouvrage 
de Seyfi Çelebi, historien ottoman du 
xvi siècle. (Bibliothèque Archéo- 
logique et Historique de l'Institut 
Français d'Archéologie d'Istanbul, 
хх.) 232 pp. Paris: dépositaire 
Librairie Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1968. 
Fr. 50. 


Beyfi's short work, dedicated to Mur&d III 
(1574—95), ів а summary account of the history 
of the states of Asia since the time of the 
Mongols. It is arranged roughly in geographical 
sequence from east to west, the first of ite nine 
chapters being devoted to China and the last 
to the Akkoyunlu and Safawid dynasties of 
Persia. It has been used by Schefer, Barthold, 
and Togan. Dr. Matuz now presente a defini- 
tive edition, with a critical text of the only 
two manuscripts known (Leiden and Paris), 
accompanied by transcription, translation, 
commentary, and full indexes. 

The work presents several problems—of 
date, authorship, and sources. As to the firat, 
Dr. Matur is perhaps over-hesitant. The 
difficulty is that whereas the last line of L 
states in words (but with the numerals 988 
beneath) that the work was completed in 
Ташада II 998/April 1590, P reads here in 
words 988; and both MSS have a ‘title’ 
ending with the macaronic phrase min te’lifat-t 
defterdar Seyfi Celebi el-merham fi sene 990 
tdrijinde. The internal evidence, however, 
seems clear: the Safawids, who came to 
power in 907, have ruled for 91 years (p. 157), 
and the Shaybanida, who came to power in 
913 (pp. 108, 127), have ruled for 85 (p. 138) ; 
it is eight years (sio, p. 131, not ‘ neuf’) since 
the death (in 991, though Seyfi gives no date) 
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of the Shaybinid khan of Bukhár& Iskender ; 
and it is 37 years (p. 115) since the death of 
the Mughal Emperor Humäyün, for which the 
chronogram at p. 118 gives the (wrong) date 
962. These all point strongly enough to 998 or 
999 as the date of composition to override the 
dubious alternatives in P’s colophon and the 
title. As to the former, if P is copied from L, 
as Dr. Matusz believes (р. 18), P has no autho- 
rity, its copyist having presumably followed 
L's numerals, themselves perhaps (p. 17) an 
insertion by a careless annotator; and L’s 
* title’, written on a fly-leaf, is no more than 
a rough description, again by a different hand 
(p. 17), of the contente. The ‘990’ here need 
not be the date of Seyfi's death (surely ' who 
died in...’ would be el-muteveffa fi... 1) but 
merely the annotator’s (inaccurate) estimate of 
the date of composition. Why the annotator 
calls Seyfi ‘ defterdar’ and ‘ Celebi’ remains а 
mystery : the only solid datum is the author’s 
name Seyfi, which appears twice—as a 
mahlas—in Persian’ poems inserted in the text 
(pp. 53, 129) and again in the author’s pro- 
oemium (p. 53). 

We can perhaps get в little oloser to the 
author by considering his language : Dr. Matuz 
rightly says that it deserves attention, but goes 
no further than to mention ‘la simplicité et 
parfois le rusticisme ° of the style (р. 9). Simple 
it certainly is, economically written in a 
vocabulary which, for a late sixteenth-century 
Ottoman writer, would seem very ‘ Turkish’. 
One prominent characteristic is а bold in- 
version of ‘ classical * word-order (Dr. Matuz’s 
translation takes this into account, but here 
and there he has perhaps missed the emphasis : 
thus at p. 75 I should read nigfsns yagma etdi 
geride olan elden. Tevekkul kendusi..., at 
p. 89 ‘Aciz edub sopra alds yine Turayı. Bu 
hikdyet . . . , and at p. 135 ol su zehr-nak olur 
legkere gelince; legkerse . . . , i.e. ‘ becomes 
poisonous by the time it reaches the army’). 
One’s first impression of the vocabulary is that 
it is archaic or provinoial, with (for example) 
ayrug ‘any more’, başga 'independent', 
ilen for ile, sindur- ‘to defeat’, savucag 
*coldish ', yay ‘summer’, yayag ‘on foot’; 
all of these are possible in an Ottoman text of 
1590, but it is more difficult to swallow as 
Ottoman verbs jurjuz- ‘cause to stand’ and 
дауй- ‘return’ (on both of which Dr. Matuz 
comments, pp. 71, 115), and mahall (pp. 59, 
141) seems to have its non-Ottoman sense of 
‘time’. Equally striking are the gerundial 
forms which Seyfi uses: the normal Ottoman 
-icek is rare, Seyfi’s favourite form being 
-icegez ; and the verbal noun in -en has a very 
extended use, in the forms -ende (e.g. tsteyende, 
p. 67, ‘when he wishes’), -enedek (dlenedek, 
p. 65, ‘until he dies’), and (besides -dukden 
sopra, pp. 147, 157) -enden son(ra) (e.g. alandan 
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syra, p. 97, ‘after taking’; tutandan soy, 
р. 111, ‘ after seizing ’, etc.). This is not the 
literary usage to be expected of an Ottoman 
writer who is sufficiently educated to compose 
respectable Persian verses; ıt might be the 
provincial usage of eastern Anatolia ; but more 

robably 1 18 the language of a cultivated 

dhari Turk who is attempting, with only a 
few slips, to write good Ottoman. That Seyfi 
was by origin non-Ottoman is in effect proved 
by his referring to the author of the Iskender- 
пате (p. 149) as ‘ Ahmedi-i Rimt’, a distino- 
tion that an Ottoman writer would hardly feel 
it necessary to make. 

I would guess that Seyfi, who completed this 
work just after the conolusion of the peace 
which ended the Ottoman-Persian war of 
1578-90 and by which Adharbayjan was ceded 
to the Ottomans, was an ‘ historien ottoman’ 
only by adoption ; he looks very like a former 
subject of the Safawid Shah who, for pruden- 
tal or religious reasons (he writes as a fervent 
Sunni), has recently changed his allegiance. 
This hypothesis would also explain his good 
knowledge of affairs in Persia (ch. viii and ix) 
апа Transorania (ch. vii). 

I notice only a few misreedings (p. 93, twice, 
for Beni read nebi; р. 121, 1. 15, for evki read 
буз) and mistranslations: р. 100, the Lödī 
dynasty began to rule ‘in the 800’s’, i.e. in 
the ninth century A.E., and p. 102, they 
lasted ‘for about 140 years’; p. 108, l. 5, 
айз babadan means ‘in the sixth generation’ ; 
p. 109, 1. 11, dahi yagin gelicek * when they come 
closer’; p. 187, 1. 20, agigq probably means 
“clear weather’ rather than ‘heux dé- 
couverts'; and in several contexts ki has the 
force of a temporal conjunction (e.g. p. 83, 1. 3, 
Zird ki Çingiz ki bu viláyeileri aldi ...‘ Because 
when Jenghiz took these countries ...’). One 
chronogram has been missed:  madhhab-i 
nahagg (p. 155, 1. 4), commemorating the 
accession to power of Shah Isma'H, is said to 
have been composed by Idris Bidlist (Sharaf 
Khan, Sharafnáma, ir. Charmoy, н, pt. 1, 
р. 210) : when reproached by the Shah for ita 
offensive wording (‘a false doctrine ’), he ex- 
plained that it was to be read not as Persian 
but as Arabio, ‘ our doctrine is the truth ’. 


V. L. MÉNAGE 


JOHN CARSWELL: New Julfa: the 
Armenian churches and other busldings. 
xv, 100 pp., 104 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1968. £5. 


New Julfa is a suburb of Isfahan in Persia, 
and one of the most important Armenian 
settlements of the diaspora. The town was 
founded by Shih ‘Abbas the Great (1687-1629), 
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to accommodate many thousands of Armenians 
whom he deported from Julfa, Nakhchivan 
and Erivan following his successful campaigns 
against the Ottoman Turks early in the 
seventeenth century. His motives in removing 
the Armenian townsfolk to central Iran were 
twofold: he wished to discourage future 
Turkish invasions by а scorched earth policy 
in the frontier region around Mount Ararat ; 
and he desired to make use of the industrial 
and commercial talenta of the Armenians in his 
own capital, in connexion with the Indian, 
Russian, and Western European trading 
interests of the Safavi state. The actual 
deportation was effected during 1604, amid 
conditions of oruelty and hardship; many 
families were drowned during a forced crossing 
of the River Araxes. 

Once the Armenians were settled in New 
Јаја, they prospered greatly. The Sh&hs 
adopted a liberal attitude towards the 
Armenians, and relieved them of certain taxes. 
Indeed, the Shàhs even used to attend the 
feasts of Easter and the Ascension at the 
Armenian cathedral in New Julfa. The faot 
that the Armenians freely indulged in wine and 
pork was an attraction to more than one royal 
gourmet. Shah Safi (1699—42) was often enter- 
tained to dinner in New Julfa, and once made 
himself so siok by overeating and drinking that 
his host, fearing royal vengeance, committed 
suicide. 

The goods brought back by Armenian mer- 
chants from Europe make a formidable list. 
They included cloth and brocades, looking- 
glasses, amber, paper, spectacles, watches, 
clocks, knives, buckles, and needles. The 
Persian royal court and the households of the 
great nobles during the seventeenth century 
could hardly have managed without the 
discriminating commercial service provided by 
the Armenian trading community. 

Durmg the eighteenth century, under Nadir 
Shah (1736-47), the Armenians in Ји 
suffered from excessive taxation, fines, and 
other penalties. In 1747, the chief-prince or 
tshkhanapet of the Julfa Armenians, Aghazar, 
emigrated to Russia, settling in Astrakhan, 
then in Moscow, where his son Joachim 
founded the Lazarev Institute (now the 
Institute of the Peoples of Asia) in 1815. At 
the present time, there are not more than 500 
Armenian families left in Julfa, and many of 
the old churches, houses, and public buildmgs 
are threatened with decay or destruction. 

In these circumstances, a detailed study of 
the Armenian monuments in Julfa is both 
valuable and timely. The major source of 
interest is provided by the 13 churches 
surviving, out of the 20 noted in earlier sources. 
These were built between 1606 and 1728, and 
ав а group constitute an adjunct to the study 
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of architecture of the Safavi period in Igfah&n. 
Their interior decoration is often eclectic to 
an extreme; however, this very quality, 


which might be considered tasteless in other 


contexts, is here a virtue, in во far as it provides 
valuable evidence of the interaction of ideas 
and artistic concepts between Persia and the 
West during the seventeenth century. In this 
respect, a parallel may be drawn with the 
tenth-oentury Armenian church of Aghtamar 
on Lake Van, the carved friezea of which are 
во valuable an adjunct to study of Islamic 
court art of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
epochs. 

Architecturally, the Julfa Armenian chur- 
ohes are а mixture of Armenian and Perman 
styles. The Armenian element is to be found 
in the ground-plans and main divisions of the 
churches, which are dictated by hturgical 
requirementa, and derive from the traditional 
stone-built churches of Armenia. The Persian 
influence shows itself in the extensive use of 
brick-building techniques for the construction 
of the churches, and the adoption of a rounded 
dome, constructed like that of contemporary 
Persian mosques, rather than the national 
drum-and-cone pattern. 

The principal church in New Julfa is All 
Saviour’s Cathedral, of which the present 
building dates from 1658-62. This remarkable 
edifice is noted for ita rich fresco paintings, 
which are the subject of a study by Dr. T. 8. R. 
Boase in the Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, хп, 1950, 323-7. Taken 
together, the wall-paintinge form а very 
complete cycle of Old and New Testament 
illustrations. The paintmgs in the upper part 
of the cathedral were apparently planned and 
partly executed by a European painter, who 
collaborated with local and less skilful asais- 
tanta. There ів a set of lower panels, with 
scenes showing the tortures inflicted by King 
Tiridates on St. Gregory the Illuminator. (It 
is not quite correct to speak of the ‘ martyr- 
dom’ of St. Gregory, since the holy man 
survived to convert Armenia to Christianity 
and become the land’s first pontiff.) 

Among other artistic genres with which Pro- 
feasor Carswell deals are the fine seventeenth- 
century painted tiles, and the stucco decora- 
tion. Apart from the churches, he visited and 
described in detail two richly decorated 
dwelling-houses of the period, and the Julfa 
Armenian Museum, of which several treasures 
(illuminated manusorrpte, stoles, embroideries, 
chalices, censers) are illustrated in this book. 
Inspection of a number of ruined or partly 
demolished dwelling-houses enabled the author 
to study the local technique of construction, 
with its pointed arches, curved vaulta between 
them, internal wooden tie-beams and the use 
of differently angled mud-bricks. An appendix 
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gives a comprehensive selection of contem- 
porary travellers’ accounts of Julfa m ite 
seventeenth-century hey-day. 


D. M. LANG 
Joun Ввһоран (tr): Poems from the 
Sanskrit. (The Penguin Classics, 
L 198.) 161 pp. Harmondsworth, 


Middx.: Penguin Books, 1968. 4s. 6d. 


It is a measure of the increased interest in 
things Indian on the part of the Western world 
jn reoent times that this anthology of new 
translations from classical Sanskrit literature 
should, rightly, take ite place in the Penguin 
Classics series. In ite early years, the series 
inherited perhaps в narrower concept of what 
constitutes a classic. To judge from a 1947 
list, there was an emphasis on what would 
already be familiar as ‘ classical’ to an edu- 
cated English reader. Once this concept is 
changed to include works that are classical 
in their own right on a world-wide basis, 
selection is certain to be both wider and more 
controversial. Thus, while Spanish chronicles 
of their conquests in Central and South America 
may or may not be classics to a Spanish reader, 
to one who claims English first of all, the 
classics in this field would surely be the ac- 
counts by Wilham Prescott, though they are 
no more accurate and unbiased as history than 
Gibbon’s Decline and fall. 

In a sense, therefore, choice of a selection of 
translations from Sanskrit is в less complex 
one. As Professor Brough says in his introduc- 
tion, p. 11, it is doubtful whether many 
Western readers are aware of works in Sanskrit 
other than the Upanisads and the Bhagavad- 
gita. To these one might perhaps add the 
Rgveda, since the difference in language 
between it and them will hardly disturb the 
average reader in question. Add the derivative 
Light of Asia, and one perhaps arrives et the 
sum total of the familiar. Or one did, for of 
recent years the famiharity of the West with 
Indian matters has, at a fairly superficial 
level, been extended in a number of ways. One 
recalls the novels of R. K. Narayan, the 
dramatization by Shanta Rama Rao of 
E. M. Forster’s A passage to India, and the 
musical activities of Ravi Shankar and George 
Harrison. 

All this has probably achieved no more than 
to create a olimate of acceptance, and it 
remains to be seen which serious works from 
Indian literature, regarded ав classic in the 
subcontinent, will become accepted here in the 
same sense as ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ with 
their spate of derivative works. The first 
prerequisite, of course, is reasonable transla- 
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tion, and here the anthology under review is 
wholly admirable. Contemporary taste, 
whatever else, is critical, and, in the light of our 
apparent discovery and identification of 
consumer resistance, one speculates upon the 
way the Greek and Latin classics would be 
received by an English-speaking Martian who 
was regaled with: ‘Thess were my words, 
and whatever passion dictated to my tongue; 
but she—her conscious face mantled with 
ruddy shame, hke the sky grown red with the 
tint of Tithonus’ bride, or maid gazed on by her 
newly betrothed’ (Ovid, Amores, п, v, І. 33 f., 
tr. Grant Showerman, 1914). 

As Professor Brough states (intro., p. 11), 
poetical Indian literature has been rather 
badly served by translators. From the sample 
above, it might also seem that this was not 
confined to works from India. At the same 
time, it may be that, prior to the first World 
War, a reader waa prepared to have an uphill 
battle with a translation, but that to-day 
instant acceptability is more prized. 

The translator goes on to discuss what is 
meant by ‘classical’, a most useful section 
(pp. 11—12). There follows a discussion of the 
sources, and Professor Brough makes the point 
that, in the medieval anthologies, the verses 
were arranged not according to authorship but 
by subject-matter (pp. 16-17). This is true not 
only of Sanskrit but also of the earliest Tamil 
poetry extant, preserved in the ‘ Hight 
anthologies’, Éttuitókai, probably an instance 
of ancient material classified in this way in 
medieval times. 

There follows & most valuable discussion on 
the problems of translation (pp. 19-41). 
Professor Brough demonstrates why he felt 
that translation from poetry should be in the 
form of verse: ‘being persuaded that the 
English reader might otherwise remain un- 
convinced that this was anything even faintly 
related to poetry' (p. 21). He feels that 
“Probably the best examples of effective 
translations into prose are to be seen in the 
case of longer narrative poems, such as epics’ 
(p. 19). At the same time, it may be recalled 
that one of the more successful of the earlier 
abridgements in translation of Ramayana and 
Mahabharata was that in verse by Romesh C. 
Dutt (1910). In it, he employed the 15- 
syllable line widely used by Tennyson and 
Longfellow. The first ‘half’ of each line, 
having 8 syllables, recalls the pada of the 
anugtubh éloka, four of which make up a 
couplet of 32 syllables. One 1s therefore 
tempted to ask which English verse-form is in 
wide use among contemporary posts to-day; 
indeed, do all modern poets use rigid verse- 
forms as traditionally understood? At the 
same time, the pitfalls of rhythmic prose or 
prose-poetry were pointed out by Ronald Knox 
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in 1949. In On Englishing the Bible, ho states : 
‘ Nahum ii, 9 reads: 


“Plunder silver, plunder gold ; 
For there is no end to the stores, 
An abundance of all sorts of valuable 
articles "*. 


Marked out in lines, you see, to give the poetical 
effect; but does ıt give a poetical effect? 
Nahum has disappeared, and you are left with 
the language of a oloak-room notice. You 
cannot make your rendering into poetry by 
just chopping tt up into lengths ' (p. 98). 

The choice between prose and verse is per- 
haps not as straightforward for us to-day as it 
was when the canons of versification demanded 
rigid metrical and rhyming arrangements. On 
the other hand, in eschewing Swinburnian 
long-windedness, a modern translator can 
make a far better job of, say, Bhartrhari and 
the Subhdsttas, as Professor Brough shows in, 
for example, poems 17 and 27, while in 28 
he proves that Dunbar’s style was equally 
pithy. 

The translator raises the problem of exact 
translation, giving as an extreme instance a 
couplet beginning Panau padmadhiya . . . (p. 22) 
and using botanical names in rendering padma 
(Nelumbo nucifera), madhüka (Bassia latifolia), 
nilendivara (Nymphaea stellata var. cyanea) 
and bandhika (Pentapetes phoenicea) (see 
pp. 22-8). Elsewhere (p. 31), when discussmg 
Sanskrit compounds, he states convincingly : 
* But all that can be done in translation is to 
attempt to recreate by quite different means, ш 
some measure, the emotional impact of the 
original ; and we are more likely to achieve an 
approximation to this if we use the linguistic 
resources which English provides, rather than 
strain to imitate structural features of the 
origina] which English cannot accommodate ’. 

Turning to the discussion of Sanskrit 
synonymy, he states: ‘It has often been 
said—or so I am told—that English has an 
exceptionally rich vocabulary. Indeed, I am 
in no position to assess the justice of this claim 
in any general terms, though I have no doubt 
that most of us who use English find ite 
vocabulary more or less adequate for most 
prosaio purposes. But, for the purposes of 
poetry, English, in comparison with Sanskrit, 
is poor in the extreme. There is very little a 
translator can do about this; but in fairness 
the reader should be told. Where, for example, 
Sanskrit may have some fifty expressions for 


"lotus", the English translator has only 
* Jotus", and he must make the best of it’ 
(p. 31). 


Is it poverty to posseas but one word for what 
is, after all, an exotic plant ? Mutatis mutandis, 
what would a Sanskrit poet do if he had to 
translate the 100 or во synonyms for ‘ lords and. 
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ladies’, Arum maculatum ! They range from 
the reasonably familiar ‘ cuckoo-pint’ to the 
complete sentence of ‘ Kitty-come-down-the- 
lane-jump-up-and-kiss-me ' (вее Сесії T. Prime, 
Lords and ladies, app. п, pp. 216-7). Perhaps, 
since many of these are local names, he would 
argue that they are prakritisms! Again, in 
the matter of colour-words and those for hght 
and dark, reference to Roget, seotions 420—40, 
will show that English is extremely rich, both 
in differentiating these and in synonymy ; 
many of them are relevant to poetry. 
Translation is indeed & matter of the use of 
linguistio resources. Consequently, and rightly, 
we have in poem 19, p. 57, ‘ magnolia" used 
instead of the botanically correct but lees 
comprehensible Michelia. In the same poem 
then, we must call in question ‘lotus blue’ 
(1. 1). While in no way wishing to make a plea 
for botanical exactitude rightly regarded as 
unnecessary in these contexts by the translator, 
would not ‘iris-blue’ have done here? It 
scans, and is accurate as to colour; while 
lotuses are hardly oultivated at all here outaide 
hot-houses, the fact that the lotus is pink or 
white is fairly well known.  *'ILaly-blue' 
would bave served almost аз well, as there are 
blue liliaceous planta, and even a blush 
Islium (L. arboricola) and, moreover, blue 
water-lilies which indeed do shut in the middle 
of the day (hence, presumably, the night- 
lotuses of the poets, see р. 39). But the use of 
‘lily’ here would have led to a repetition, 
since ‘ shaped the whole/ Face as а better Шу” 
ocours in ]l. 2 and 3. The original couplet is : 


indivarena nayanam mukham ambujena 
kundena dantam adharam navapallavena: 
asgdni campakadalath sa vidhadya vedhab 
kante katham ghafitavan upalena cetah 


(Bohtlingk : Chrestomathie, p. 196, v. 87). 


Indivara begs the question of the colour of 
the flower, and one wonders if the poet ever 
saw or imagined a blue-eyed girl? Was he, 
with the white lotus in mind, thinking of the 
whites of her eyes? Not at all poetic, and 
‘pink’ much worse! But, with a glance at the 
ambiguity of nila in such words as nilotpala, 
might not ‘dark’ be acceptable ? Might one 
offer ‘ After God made your eyes as dark as 
lilies’ for the first line, and suggest changing 
‘lily’ to ‘lotus’ in 1. 3? 

Profeasor Brough very rightly warns against 
bathos on pp. 33 and 36. One is reminded of the 
problem in translating the name of the 
goddess Minaksi, Siva’s consort at Maturai, 
since ‘Fish-eyed’ sounds anything but 
divine, while even with Podms aa an epithet of 
Athene one has to be fairly careful. 

There is a good summary of the main rules 
of prosody in Sanskrit (pp. 41 ff.) and the 
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translator shows that, while one should not 
write English verse in Sanskrit metres, it is 
yet possible to convey in our language some- 
thing of the metres of the origmal. As was 
mentioned earlier, R. C. Dutt attempted this 
in his versions of the two epics. Professor 
Brough closes his excellent introduction with a 
delightful summary of what Rajaéekhara in 
Kavyamimamsd has to say about a poet’s daily 
life. The idealized régime is of interest in 
comparison with the lives, as endlessly publi- 
oized, of leading entertainers in our own day. 
The collection of translations itself 1s in four 
sections. Two, the first and the last, are of 
verses from the anthologies, and for the 
general reader it was an excellent idea to place 
the main emphasis upon these. The second 
section is selected from Kalidisa’s play 
Vikramorvaóiya and the third from Kum4ra- 
sambhava by the same author. Professor 
Brough prefaces both these sections with brief 
summaries of the stories involved. From the 
kavya Kumürasambhava he has chosen an 
isolated desoription, of the arrival of Spring, 
from canto iii. This is an excellent choice, as 
the main story moves too slowly to be featured 
in a work such as this without crowding out all 
else. The original is beautifully captured in 
Professor Brough’s translation, and it is 
difficult to mngle out a passage as being more 
attractive than the rest. But І found 


‘From the same flower-cup which his love 
had savoured 

The black bee sipped the nectar as а kiss ; 

While the black doe, by her own consort 
favoured, 

Scratched by his antlers, closed her eyes 
in bliss’ (p. 109) 


particularly pleasing as a rendering of 


madhu dvirephah kusumatkapatre 
papau priyam войт anuvartamanah: 
érngena ca sparéanimilitdksim 
mrgim akandiyata krsnasarah 
(Kumárasambhava, iii, v. 36). 


This has the touching realism of the carvings of 
deer and other animals at Maha&balipuram. 

The passage translated by Professor Brough 
from the play Vikramorvatiya ia excellent in 
conveying to the English reader the richness of 
language and imagery of the original. This 
selection demonstrates that (the best ?) 
Sanskrit literature can be read in translation 
without a very extensive knowledge of Sanskrit 
poetios and rhetoric. One cannot but some- 
times feel that virtuosity and skill rather than 
deep feeling lay at the root of exercises in 
double entendre and the like on the part of 
Sanskrit veraiflers (see introduction, рр. 33, 
84, and 45-7). 
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As suggested, the anthology-verses are per- 
haps the most appropriate for the English 
reader in translation: indeed it is common 
knowledge that the mood of many of Bhartr- 
harts poems ıs singularly suited to that of 
our own age. Again, it is difficult to single out 
an anthology poem as more beautiful and 
compelling than the rest, but I liked : 

* When God made me, why did he then 

conspire 
To make her beauty ? If both had to be, 
Why did he then make spring to wake 
desire ? 
Surely he made the spring to break 
Men's hearts; but why then did he 
make 
The mango-blossom on the mango-tree ?’ 
(poem 34, p. 61). 
One seeks a Josquin or, before him, a Dufay or 
Binchois to set this virelai to music and, since 
Professor Brough is a musician as well as 
scholar and poet, we may yet have the pleasure 
of hearing this and similar poems set to musio. 
In sentiment the above recalls Enrrique's : 


* Mi querer tento vos quiere 

muy gracioso donsella, 
que por voe mi vida muere 
y de vos non tien querella, 
tanto sois de mi, querida, 
con amor y lealtad ...' 

In lighter vein, I enjoyed poem 155 on p. 93, 
which counsels against six faults ; for the last 
two, slovenliness and long-windedness the type 
has been mis-aligned for the former and spaced 
out for the latter. Would that Professor Brough 
had essayed a nagabandha or a gomüiriká in 
roman ! 

This book closes with a useful list of the 
sources. lt is perhaps a trifle, but one does 
wish that the cover-designers had kept the 
composition of the original paintmg, rather 
than the blow-up that they have achieved. 

Professor Brough’s book is, I think, to be 
enjoyed first as a book of poems and second as 
translations. This Ів the secret of its charm and 
its success, 

J. Б. MARB 


Ernst  WanpsoHMrpT and others 
(comp.): Sanskrithandschriften aus 
den Turfanfunden. Teil r.—Teil п. 
Im Verein mit Walter Clawiter und 
Lore Sander-Holemann zusammenge- 
stellt. (Verzeichnis der Orientalischen 
Handschriften in Deutschland, Bd. x, 
1-2.) xxxvii, 368 pp., 43 plates; x, 
89 pp, 176 plates. Уш: 
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Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1965-8. 
DM 120 each Teil. 

Lore SANDER: Paldographisches zu den 
Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner 
Turfansammlung. (Verzeichnis der 
Orientalischen Handschriften іп 
Deutschland, Supplementbd. 8.) xi, 
205 pp., 46 tables. | Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1968. 
DM 84. 


In Teil т, some 800 Buddhist Sanskrit 
manuscripts (and a few block-prints), collected 
in 1902-14 at Turfan, Kucha, Agni, and 
TumBuq and now housed in Berlin and 
Gottingen, were catalogued under the guidance 
of Professor Waldschmidt and in many cases 
transcribed on the basis of studios by Else 
Lüders and Dr. Chandrabhal Tripáthi. А 
number of important fragmenta were here 
identifled and transcribed for the first time 
(Dharmaguptaka Bhiksuprütimoksa, Samyukta 
texts, Abhidharmakoóa, Gandavyüha, Kavya, 
eto. but some, notably Pratimoksa texte, 
await study or are misaing. Facaimilee, with 
transcription, of 67 manusoripte exemplifying 
the whole range of soripts and writing 
materials, а most valuable introduotion, and 
an appended survey of the literature by genres 
gave this publication the status of a handbook 
of Central Asian Sanskrit Buddhist studies, a 
résumé of 60 years’ research in Germany, beset 
by a war which put an end to the searches, and 
by а second which disrupted, through death 
and devastation, the task of evaluating the 
material brought to light. 

The fragmentary and fragile nature of these 
precious documents made the preparation of a 
companion series of facsimiles an urgent 
necessity. The publication of Faksimile- 
Wiedergaben von Sanskrithandschrifien aus den 
Berliner Turfanfunden broke off after Bd. 1 
(Handschriften zu funf Stitras des Dirghagama 
(Indo-Iranian  Faesimiles Series, 1), The 
Hague, 1963), edited by Professor Waldschmidt 
with W. Clawiter and others. ^ Facsimiles 
intended for Bd. ш were published in 
D. Schlingloff, Die Buddhastotras des Mätrceja 
(ADAW Berlin, Kl. für Sprachen, Literatur 
und Kunst, Jahrg. 1968, 2). Now Teil п of the 
catalogue brings out the material originally 
destined for Bd. п of the facsimiles series. 
Again, where necessary, the texte have been 
deoiphered and evaluated on the basis of 
readings by E. Ltiders and Dr. Tripathi: 
Samyukta, Majjhima,  Pratityasamutpáda, 
Parinirvana, and other texts are involved. 
The excellence of the facsimiles and the 
beautiful presentation of the work are again 
beyond praise: the compiler is prepared to 
allow only his own name to be misprinted, and 
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that but once. From Teil rr, the catalogue 
will publish simultaneously description, fao- 
similes, and transcription. 

Lore Sander(-Holrmann)'s admirable dis- 
sertation, pubhshed as a supplement to the 
catalogue, is concerned chiefly with the 
palaeography of the early Central Asian 
Brahmi scripts which are shared with Northern 
India. Collaborating in the preparation of the 
catalogue, she has been able to take stook of the 
whole Berlin corpus and has oritioally reviewed 
the fundamental work of Hoernle, Luders, 
F. W. Thomas, eto., in the light of a detailed 
examination of the search reporte, writing 
materials, Indian epigraphy, and the Bimiyan 
and Gilgit manuscripts. 

A rather slight and dispersed treatment of 
the purely Central Asian Brahmi (pp. 1-6, 
43-7, 181-3, and appended syllabary tables 
29-41) yields an integral summary classifica- 
tion of the Berlin Sanskrit material, which 
modifies that which she contributed to Teil 1 of 
the catalogue. Having distinguished five alien 
е Gupta, a Bümiy&n-Gilgit type, 

, Pala blook-printe, and scraps of South 
Indian origin), she describes a development 
from Kusána and Northern Gupta (both with 
speoifically NW varieties found in Bamiyan 
and Ba&miyaén—Gilgit respectively) towards 
Turkistan Gupta and Turkisten Brahmi (the 
latter characterized by the reversed -e тай 
and the distinction of Northern and Southern 
varieties). Kug&na and Northern Gupta refleot 
strengthening ties with India through Bamiyan 
from the second. to the fifth century А.р., while 
the Turkistan types are associated first with a 
flourishing local culture ooeval with the apogee 
of Indian influence, then with a period of 
stagnation when Indian influence is more 
direct, probably through the Himalaya, and 
at the same time in appearance alien and 
intrusive. 

A sermon on method, which recommends 
inter alia accuracy in the reproduction of 
written forms, comparison of complete syl- 
lebaries, and diagnosis of evolutionary pro- 
ceases, is excellently put into practice in this 
study of the Indian scripts in use in Central 
Авіа. Ironic then that it is followed 1mmedi- 
ately by в gem of misplaced optimism: ‘ Die 
Entwicklung [namely the postulated develop- 
ment of the whole body of Turkisten 
Brahmi] . . . абре die Auswahl einiger Buch- 
staben auf der folgenden Tafel verdeutlichen °. 
The tables have suffered on the way into print : 
compare e.g. in table 28 the underdeveloped 
Pala ra with the cheerfully tubby and uplifted 
forms of the facsimiles in Teil 1. 

The need to serve the interests of the 
catalogue has led to a measure of confusion in 
section A between the classification systems of 
Paldographisches and Teil т. The interests of 
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the catalogue, however, and Indian palae- 
ography as a whole have been magnificently 
served by this study which begins with a drastic 
overhaul of basic paleeographie terminology 
and m the end derives from the outward form 
of the terta a clearer account of Central Asian 
cultural history than their subject-matter is 
suited to provide. 
J. С. WRIGHT 


Issm Yamana (ed.): Karundpundarika. 
2 vols.: [ii], 287 pp.; [vi], 421, 
22 pp. [London]: School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London, 1968. £6 6s. (Agents: 
Luzao.) 


Although officially not one of the nine 
dharmas, the Karunapupdarika (henceforth 
referred to as KP) has enjoyed considerable 
popularity in the world of Buddhist devotees. 
Tt was translated into Tibetan and at least four 
times into Chinese. A fragment of the work 
translated into Tokharian has been found in 
the Pelliot collection and identafled by Sylvain 
Lévi on the basis of the Sanskrit text published 
by Sarat Chandra Das and Sarat Chandra 
S&stri in 1898 (Buddhist Text Society, 
Caloutta). It is not without interest to note 
that in his edition of the Tokharian text Lévi 
remarks that he was surprised to find the KP 
fragment, since ‘les doouments tokhariens de 
la mission Pellot appartiennent tous à la 
littérature du  Hinayüna' (Festschrift fur 
Vilhelm Thomsen, Leipzig, 1912, 155). 

The date of KP cannot, it seems, be definitely 
fixed; Dr. Yamada suggesta a date between 
A.D. 200 and 400 but gives no conclusive 
evidence for the former figure. It is, therefore, 
better to follow his documented terminus ad 
quem, the year A.D. 419, i.e. the date of the 
translation of the work into Chinese by the 
prolific Dharmakgema, who was also respon- 
sible for the translation of many important 
Buddhist works such as Suvarnaprabhdsotiama- 
suira, Mahaparinirvanastira, oto., and whose 
biography is known and translations are 
attested to by colophons. Incidentally, 
according to Dr. Yamada, Dharmaraksa was 
also among those who translated or partly 
translated KP; considering, however, the 
confusion in the Chinese spelling of the similar 
names of these two translators (of. Nobel 
edition of the Sanskrit text of the Suvarna- 
prabhasottamastira, Leipzig, 1937, introduc- 
tion, p. xiii), it would be worth investigating 
whether Dharmarakea was in fact engaged in 
the translation of KP, particularly as no trace 
of any such work can be found. 

Whilst on the subject of translations, the 
whole question of the relationship between the 
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Sanskrit originals and their Tibetan and, much 
more 80, Chinese translations (versions?) 
requires special attention in practically all 
instances. Dr. Yamada devotes a few pages 
to the problem in so far as KP is concerned in 
an attempt to discover textual reasons for 
Dharmaksema's larger version. The problem, 
however, still remains open as to how much 
imagination or how little, as is the case in the 
translation by Dharmaksema, was applied in 
the rendermg of the Sanskrit original of KP 
and whether any conclusions concerning the 
existence of an ur-T'ext are justifiable. 

The text of KP is а compilation of a number 
of myths, stories, and concepts, which were 
floating in the early stages of thé crystallization 
of Buddhist faith and philosophy, some not 
necessarily of Buddhist origin. Many of the 
tales and ideas oonteined in KP can be 
identified in the J&tekes and Avadünas, in the 
Lalitavistara, the Bainaküia, the Saddharma- 
pundarika, the  Suvarnaprabhüsottamasütra, 
eto. Many of the speciflo events and concepts 
which found their way mto the compilation of 
KP and are known to have persisted in 180la- 
tion or вв parta of other literary unita have been 
listed by Dr. Yamada (1, 168-74); а number 
of these he has traced to texts on Chinese 
Buddhism. | 

It could therefore be claimed that KP con- 
teins little material that would tend to enrich 
our information on what we already know 
about the Buddhist Mahayina trends, and 
that not much more is comprised in KP than 
we can learn from the Prajfiápüramit& litera- 
ture and the other texts cited in the previous 
paragraph. 

Such a olaim would be rightly open to a 
criticism of hasty judgement. Repetitiousness 
within and among Indian, especially Buddhist, 
texte has been discussed for many decades 
now and its merits or demerits are still a matter 
of partisan opinion; but repetitive passages 
have been transferred from one context to 
another with, amongst others, the purpose of 
changing the flavour and significance of the 
particular thought: what is a statement of 
fact in one text becomes an allegory їп another, 
and what is & simple thought in one context 
tends to rise to a profound philosophical 
concept in another. An additional feature of 
Buddhist texte conforming with an established 
set of tenete is that, though many of them 
engage in speculations expressed in similar or 
identical language. specific works usually foous 
their specific emphasis on a selected group of 
religious or philosophical! subjecta. 

The text of КР, as the title indicates, theor- 
izes on and extols S&kyamuni's karund 
'oaritas'; permeated by an unlimited love 
for creatures, S&kyamuni not only spares no 
effort to release humanity from the samsara, 
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the prime sphere of suffering, but of his own 
free will decides to forgo his own deliverance to 
share pam with man and to work out by his 
side deliverance from it. Thus he settles in the 
worst of the worlds, the Sah&loka, where ‘ the 
creatures are conceited, possessed. of few roots ` 
of goodness, always vicious in their thoughta, 
wicked and naturally perverse ’ (description of 
Sah& from Saddharmapundarika as translated 
by Kern, p. 256). In ch. ii of KP S&kyamuni 
explains the reason of his and of the other 
Mahasattva Bodhisattvas’ choice in reply to 
S&ntimsti Boddhisattva's question; all the 
Bodhisattvas know that there are many 
buddha-worlds free of the five defilements 
(pancakasaya) and yet, throughout the text, 
there runs the thread of wonderment about 
Sakyamuni’s decision to shut himself out from 
his ‘ natural’ abode in the best of the buddha- 
worlds. Decisions of this and a similar nature 
are familiar to the student of Buddhist 
Irterature ; they are taken along the line of the 
vydkaranas and pranidhanas, the former being 
an undertaking (rather than Dr. Yamada’s 
‘ prediction ’) by the Buddha to lead a Bodhi- 
sattva towards buddhahood in the wake of the 
latter’s firm resolution (pranidhána) to attain 
perfection for himself and, above all, others. 
In KP, however, these vyakaranas and prani- 
dhanas are the leitmotif of SAkyamuni's action 
in that they are the media by which hia 
karuna is being spent. 

The beauty of KP as an independent work 
lies in the homogeneity of its texture. Its 
mythological aspect is closely interwoven with 
its religious tendentiousness, the allegorical 
imagery is hypostatized on empirical reality, 
and reality impregnates the allegorical propen- 
sities. In ch. ini of KP (but also in other 
chapters) Tath&gata enters a samadhi which, 
being a state of contemplation, is crowded with 
lively events and inhabited by a variety of 
personalities discussing matters pregnant with 
religious implications; where images of 
buddha-worlds move before our eyes along 
with the bodhisattvas meditating upon the 
choice of the worlds to live in; where vetses 
are composed and praises of the Buddha are 
sung. Other buddha-worlds appear and, as is 
usual in many Maháyüna texts, pratyeka- 
buddhas and árāvakas are scorned and frowned 
upon as inhabitants of regions inferior to those 
occupied by the boddhisattvas. The integra- 
tion of myth and reality, and the frequently 
deliberate amalgamation of cosmio phenomena 
with man's goteriological aspirations find their 
expression in the description of the maha- 
purusalaksanas, the stigmata of Buddha, whose 
instrumentality in the * processing ' of the final 
release from the samadra is в necessary require- 
ment; the huge tongue is the result of 


speaking and teaching to speak the truth, and 
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the big ears of the listening and the teaching 
to listen to the voice of wisdom, etc. (ch. ii and 
v)  Buddha's evangelio patience with the 
unbelievers and the thundering threats of 
eternal hell to the incorngible add to the 
simplicity and popularity of KP and to ite 
atmosphere of intimacy prevailing in the 
relationship between the guide and those 
guided. Buddha’s injunctions and admonitions 
concerning everyday morality in conduct defy 
the usual oriticism of Buddhism’s sloofness 
from world affairs, and confirm the truth that 
in the practice of Buddhism, even if not in the 
artifice of its philosophical over-sophistication, 
attention to ethics and social welfare was part 
of the structure of Buddhism. In oh. v of KP 
we learn that Buddha caused the cessation 
of all wars, improved (though by way of 
influencing the powers of nature) the quality 
of craps, was instrumental in the compilation 
of medical books, and established the art of 
healing. 

All these and many other values of KP have 
been duly underlmed by Dr. Yamada in his 
excellent edition of the work. His effort can 
genuinely serve as a model for the way to 
tackle complexities like those presented by 
EP. The critical apparatus is admirably 
prepared and organized. In the first volume, 
next to the description of the material available 
in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese (edited in the 
second volume), a detailed account of the 
linguistic peculiarities of the Sanskrit text and 
of the two tranalations is given. The summary 
of the content ш English deserves -a very 
special appreciation. It is quite an achievement 
to epitomize a text of 420 pp. into a résumé of 
less than 60 pp. without missing any of its 
essential points whether pertaining to the 
material of mythical lore or to the oult aspects 
or to concepta of a speculative nature, not to 
mention the poetical bent and devoutness of 
KP's compiler. The value of the summary is 
greatly enhanced by the author’s scrupulous 
care for precision of language in the rendition 
of Buddhist terminology and phraseology. 
Thére are, of course, some passages where the 
interpretation of certain ideas or expressions 
may not give complete satisfaction. The 
rendering of prasida as ‘faith’ (1, 164) 

` identical with Sraddha raises some doubts and 
во does bhaktimahat translated as ‘ profound 
faith’; the interpretation of a passage in the 
Kafha-upanisad (passages from some other 
Upanisads are also cited for the same pur- 
pose)—the phrase na eüryo bhatt (KU, ii, 2.15) 
does not seem to present a parallel notion with 
the sense of the phrase na... prabhà prajfidyate 
in KP, ii, 9, 18 as suggeeted by Dr. Yamada 
(т, p. 67, n. 1); anuttara&ilapáda (т, 114) as 
© precept-feet ' is not convincing. The concept 
of avatvartika (І, 00 ef passim) needs more 
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study, and во do references to the ‘three 
vehicles’ also discussed in other texts and 
particularly in the Vijfaptimdtratasiddhi. 

However, these and a handful of other minor 
flaws are of insignificant consequence. On the 
whole, Dr. Yamads has given in his résumé an 
outstandingly apt account of the atmosphere 
and content of the text, better than we have 
experienced in many instances of word-for- 
word. tranalations. 

The sections of the critical apparatus fol- 
lowing the summary throw much light on the 
various concepts of Mahayana Buddhism, and 
highlight some of those essential points which, 
as has been mentioned before, have received 
more emphasis in KP than they have done in 
other texte. The speculations on the vyakarana 
and pranidhdna ; the prominence given to the 
emotionalism of karuna as а focus of KP's 
intentness; the disputations on the past, 
present, and future Buddhas which also include 
Tefleotions on the number of Buddhas possible 
in а single period; the messianistio speoula- 
tions on the Maitreya; the condescending 
attitude towards the Theraviida and ite 
limitations: all these are clearly and aptly 
expounded by Dr. Yamada together with an 
illuminating presentation of the elements of 
both continuity and contrast between the 
Theravida and Mah&yana traditions. These 
expositions built around the text form an 
important contribution to the history of 
Buddhism. 

Some parta of the exposition, as is to be 
expected, ere more useful than the others. For 
instance: throughout the Buddhist vocabu- 
lary, including that of KP, Amtābha and 
Amitayus on the one hand and Amrtasuddha 
and Amitasuddha on the other are treated, also 
in Tibetan and Chinese, as interchangeable ; 
this being so, the chapters on these subjects 
in the publication at hand are little more than 
historico-linguistic exercises. 

An index to the many personal, geographical, 
or cosmological names and to the subjects 
treated in the first volume would have been of 
great help to the reader. Since Dr. Yamada’s 
opus fully merits use as a textbook for the 
study of Buddhism, he may perhaps still oon- 
sider such an index as a supplement to his 
work. A clearer referencing system between 
the summary in the first volume and the text 
in the second would have also added to the 
convenience of checking one against the other. 

To sum up briefly, Dr. Yamada oan be 
warmly congratulated on his achievement in 
this publication. His knowledge and ability 
are of a highly impressive standard. He has 
spared no effort to deliver to the reader a many- 
sided picture of all those aspects of Buddhism 
on which KP touches. 

ARNOLD KUNST 
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ВтонАвр H. Ковічвон : Early Madhya- 
mika in India and China. xi, 347 pp. 
Madison, London, eto.: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1967. $6.50, 49s. 


This book started its life as a doctoral thesis 
at SOAS under the supervision of Arthur 
Waley and Dr. D. Friedman. It is an unusually 
important contribution to soholarship and 
quite indispensable to anyone ooncerned with 
the early Mahdy&na, whether Indian ог 
Chinese. The reader must, however, bear in 
mind that ‘the manuscript of this book was 
completed in 1959 , (p. 252), i.e. 10 years ago, 
‘shortly before ' the appearance of E. Zürcher's 
The Buddhist conquest of China, and that 
further research on this period is being actavely 
pursued in North America, for instance by such 
scholara as Leon Hurviiz and Arthur Link. 
And even W. Liebenthal, so severely censured 
on p. 4, is in the process of revising his previous 
(c. 1948) translations. In consequence Professor 
Robinson is unlikely to have spoken the last 
word on these problems, though what he has to 
say is surely weighty enough. The terseness 
of his diction, the acuity and originality of his 
observations, his complete mastery of the 
languages involved, his keen appreoiation of the 
ideas discussed and his punctilious, though 
never superabundant, documentation make 
this into a book among a bundred and contrast 
it favourably with the vast output of Buddho- 
logical promness which has descended upon 
us in the 1960's. 

First of all we are told about Nagarjuna 
(who is placed into the third century A.D., 
p. 25) and are given a masterly account of his 
basic doctrines, well dooumented and closely 
reasoned. Though one should never lose sight 
of the fact that the dialectio of Nagarj 
resembles the canals on Mars in that it has 
given rise to many and varied explanations, 
from Stcherbataky in 1927 to F. J. Streng 
(Emptiness) in 1967, and it will be a fascinating 
task for в future scholar to make a comparative 
study of these various and conflicting accounts 
of a philosophy which is too profound, or too 
ambiguous, or perhaps altogether too un- 
Western to be easily interpreted. Then 
Professor Robinson outlines in some detail the 
extent to which Kumirajiva, son of an Indian 
father and a Kuchean mother, managed to 
carry the Madhyamika tradition into China. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to the 
reactions of three native Chinese scholars to 
these rather strange and novel doctrines. Two 
of them, Hui-ydan and Seng-jui are compara- 
tively minor figures, locally significant only for 
Chinese oultural history, whereas Seng-chao, 
the third, is of a different calibre and would, 
in the words of Demiéville, merit ‘to be 
compared before the universal tribunal of the 
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philosophia perennis’ (p. 20). With the help 
of neo-Taoist terminology these three goholara 
tried to ‘sinify’ the Indian concepts. If the 
hteral meanmg is considered many of their 
remarks sound very strange indeed, and after 
& long discussion of their orthodoxy (by 
Indian standards) we are given a series of 
‘documents’ (pp. 181-232) which translate 
some of their most significant utterances. 
This meagre summary will give the reader 
some idea of the scope of this book. It oan, 
however, oonvey no notion of the wealth of ita 
contente which will be appreciated only by 
those who not only read, but actually study it. 


EDWARD CONZE 


Naam J. Smau: Akalanka's criticism 
of Dharmakirt?s philosophy : a study. 
(Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series, No. 11.) 
xix, 316 pp. Ahmedabad: L. D. 
Institute of Indology, 1967. Rs. 30. 


It is well over & decade since several 
major works (Laghiyastraya, Nyāyaviniscaya, 
Pramünasamgraha, etc.) of Akalanka the 
Jaina logioian (c. eighth century) were pub- 
lished by the late Pandit Mahendrakumar who 
drew our attention to the extraordinary 
relationship of these works to those of Dhar- 
makirti, the great Buddhist logician. Thanks 
to the pioneering works of Steherbatsky and 
Mookerji, among others, Dharmakirti’s works 
have been studied in their various aspeota 
pertaining to the development of Buddhist 
logio. Dr. Shah's new study opens a novel 
field of research on Dharmakirti, viz. his 
criticiam by rival Indian schools, in this case 
by the Jainas represented by Akalanka who 
sought to assert the validity of the anekanta- 
vada against almost all major dootrines of 
the great master. 

The first part of the study consists of a 
general sketch of the Jaina and Buddhist 
traditions, stemming from their respective 
agamas, up to the time of Siddhasena Div&kara 
and Dharmakirti. The second part contains 
a brilliant summary of Akalanka’s detailed 
refutation of Dharmakirti’s views on the 
criterion of reality (nirhetuka-vinása-váda), the 
universal (sémdnya), and the V)jfiinavida 
idealism. The last part is a continuation of 
these controversies in the field of epistemology 
and logic. Here the author tries to co-ordinate 
the views of all the major Indian schools of 
logic, and discusses their position on the 
means of valid knowledge, viz. perception, 
inference and testimony. 

Students of the traditional Indian daréanas 
will find here an immense amount of new 
material on the Saükhya, Bauddha, Ny&ya, 
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and Jama, presented in rich and at times 
exhausting details. The study must be ооп- 
sidered invaluable, even indispensable for 
future studies of Dharmakirti in general and 
Buddhist logic in particular. As for students 
of Jainism, the work confirms as never before, 
despite the championship of Akalahka, the 
untenability of the anekānta position when 
confronted with ап absolutist logio. Here are 
Dr. Shah’s well-drawn conclusions at the end 
of some of the high points of the polemics : 

(1) ‘Between the Buddhist concept of 
reality as momentary and the Jaina concept of 
it as variable constant, the former seems to be 
more logical than the latter, though the judge- 
ment of common sense logic tends to side with 
the latter ’ (р. 75). 

(2) On әйтатуа : ‘ The similarity exhibited 
by things is regarded by Dharmekirti and other 
Buddhist logicians as merely the exclusion of 
the opposite .... According to the Jainas the 
universal is nothing but similar qualities in 
things. Things look similar because they have 
similar qualities. The Jainas deem it improper 
to ask further as to why the qualities look 
similar and as to why only certain things 
possess similar qualities . . . ' (p. 154). 

(3) ‘The arguments urged by the realiste 
(the Jainas) against subjective idealism do not 
stultify its main thesis, namely, that one 
eannot experienoe anything other than his 
own sensations. This thesis on whioh the 
superstructure of subjective idealigm is built 
seems, as has been said, to be irrefutable’ 
(p. 186). 
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Gzorces Duwízi: Mythe et épopée. 
[Tom. 1.] L'4déologte des trois fonctions 
dans les é des peuples indo- 
européens. (Bibliothéque des Sciences 
Humaines. 653 pp.-+ errata slip. 
[Paris]: Gallimard, [1968]. Fr. 50. 

Оковавв Ромйяп,: Idées romaines. 


(Bibliothéque des Sciences Humaines.) 
305 pp. [Paris]: Gallimard, [1969]. 
Fr. 24. 


The first of these books began an under- 
taking by Professor Dumézil to sum up his 50 
years of research in the comparative history of 
Indo-European thought, a field which he has 
done eo much to inaugurate and develop; a 
similar series devoted to religion and institu- 
tions is announced under the revived title 
Jupiter Mars Quirinus. In Mythe ei épopée, 1, 
the trifunotional ideology is studied in relation 
to the Sanskrit MahabAdrata, the Iranian Nart 
epio, ancient Roman narrative, ete.; two 
further volumes will disouss specific problems 
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in the categorization of gods and heroes, 
attitudes to guilt, eto. 

The disoussion of Mahàübhürata, developing 
S. Wikander’s crucial demonstration of ite 
fundamental laok of historieity, is the flrst 
major contribution to the study of the ancient 
Indian epio for several deoades. The discovery, 
scarcely noticed as yet in standard works of 
Indology, that the characters have the tri- 
funotional concept as their basic raison d'étre is 
here worked out in some detail for the complex 
system of relationships (god and man, teacher 
and pupil, man and woman, above all man and 
kinsman) which is the body and soul of 
Mahabharata ‘ transposition ópique d'une crise 
eschatologique '. An English translation of the 
study would be extremely valuable. 

The same objective akill in summing up past 
method and in applying the new, and the same 
mastery of complex material recur in the other 
studies. The reconsideration of the three 
functional clans of the Nart epic brings a 
congmderable amount of new material, thanks 
to Professor Dumézil's close contact with 
fleld-workers in the Caucasian homeland and in 
exile (Anatolia, Syria, Jordan). The method- 
ology again fruitfully demonstrates the basic 
motivation of the action (‘lea particularités, 
parfois les avantages et les faiblesses différen- 
tiels ' in the three Nart clans), and defines with 
economy specific problems such as the changes 
wrought on transmission of the epic to alien 
neighbours. 

Trifunotional motifs drawn from most of the 
older Indo-European literatures (triple choice, 
three heroines of the same name, threefold 
misfortune) are juxtaposed in a series of short 
studies, with advantage, even if one may 
remain convinced that it is only the tri- 
functional concept and a common linguistio 
medium which may be imputed to Common 
Indo-European. A triad of calamities such as 
RV ámiva . . . sridh . . . durmatt (p. 621) is 
hardly more than yet another application of 
the ‘ body—speech—mind formula. When, 
despite p. 257, one should scarcely be willing to 
reconstruct an Indo-Iranian trigtubh with 
more than rudimentary quantitative rhythm 
and the merest fragments of ancient formulae, 
it is a far cry from the evidence to ' l'existence 
d'une littérature indo-européenne ’. 

On the other hand, to postulate (рр. 22, 24) a 
fundamental distinction between Indian and 
Roman (also Nart) epio, on the grounds that 
the former alone transposes pre-existing myth, 
is misleading. As of the Latin, it may be said of 
the Sanskrit epic that it does not draw direotly 
on divine myths (Mitra, Siva, even Indra) but 
uses historicized Itihisa-Purina folk-lore in 
which traditional data had already, inde- 
pendently of the parallel theology, been ap- 
plied to human beings. Professor Dumézil’s 
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systematic restatement of the interplay of 
ethnic and social concepts of triunity in ac- 
counts of the origin of Rome is of more 
relevance to Mahabharata than appears from 
his treatment, which has little to say about the 
third, Yadava race. Further material on the 
same theme bulks large in his latest publication 
Idées romaines, which collects and develops his 
articles in the fleld of early Roman thought 
(including the 'Flamines majeurs’ and the 
studies of the Iguvine Jupiter, Mars, and 
Volionus ; of Sentinum and ‘la fabrication de 
l'histoire romaine ' ; and of ‘ Les rois romains 
de Cicéron ’). 

Idées romaines is largely comparative with 
special reference to Indo-Iranian data, and one 
might hope that the mortal blow struck at 
‘primitivieme ’ and ‘ sociologizing ' will have 
repercussions in Indology and elsewhere. There 
are studies of Rome’s oldest inscriptions, and 
of iüs—yós, credó—éraddhd, f&ialis—dhádiu, 
augur—ugrá/ójas (surprisingly, beside fiā- 
men—brahmén and pontifer—adhoarytt, the 
augur ‘ propre & Rome’ is not equated with 
atharvana, an analogy which seems to show at 
once that flre-producing ójas is in question), 
census—éámaa, maiestas and gravitas (oddly, 
the author is opposed to bringing in mahiman 
and gaurava), ner- and vir-, Venus—eánas, 
Carna (Pitu), Pales (Pagan), Ops and Consus 
(Purandhi and Bhaga). Latinists and Sanskri- 
tists, Indo-Europeanists of every allegiance, 
have much to learn from one another and from 
Professor Dumézil, whose life's work it is a 
boon and а delight to have brought together, 
edited, and developed in his recent and forth- 
coming publications. 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


J. Duncan M. DerrETT: Religion, law 
and the state in India. 615 pp. Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, 1968. 90s. 


A collection of articles origmally published 
separately and written without a larger frame- 
work in view seldom hangs together so well aa 
this. Professor Derrett gives his book the 
feeling of continuity, the sense of past and 
present illuminating each other, which only в 
mastery of Indian law from the &istras to the 
legislation of to-day and an acute sense of 
history oan give. Such accomplishments are 
becoming rare as the evolution of Indian law 
and legal training push the &istras further into 
the background. This is regrettable, for in few 
countries of the world is the continuity of the 
present with the past so observable over long 
stretches of time, and the capacity of the one to 
elucidate the other so apparent, as їп India. 
To this vast and difficult field (as also to ancient 
Indian history, Moreana, and New Testament 
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Studies, if there are no others which have 
escaped my attention) Professor Derrett 
brings exceptional intellectual gifts, and the 
result, in the case of the volume under review, 
is a work of outstanding merit. 

The opening chapters (‘ Definitions ’, ‘ Reli- 
gion, character and history’) addreas them- 
selves to such general concerns as what is 
Hindu law, what 18 a Hindu in the eyes of that 
law, and what is that elusive but potent entity, 
Indian national character. Ch. iii-vii are 
devoted primarily to the édstras. ‘ Religious 
commands and legal commands’ distin- 
gushes injunotions accordingly as they are 
(merely) religious, or (also) legally binding, 
enforceable or unenforceable, and in various 
degrees conflicting, and outlines the recourses 
sought by the éastrins to circumvent an 
awkward text. ‘ Religion and the making of 
the Hindu law’ shows that the relation be- 
tween the two terms is by no means simple ; 
for example, laws which are drstdrtha, i.e. the 
entire vyavahara portions of the dharmaásira, 
&re expressly not rooted 1n the Veda, since they 
serve ends which are both practical and evi- 
dent. ' Expedienoy v. authority : the right to 
earn in anoient India ' is an illustration of the 
subtlety which Indian jurors applied in 
struggling with the discrepancies between what 
their ancient texts forbade and what contem- 
porary society required. It is an exposition of 
the manner in which Vijfianeévara appro- 
priated a highly technical Mimaimsa discussion 
of property m order to show that one’s title to 
property obtained outside the restricted 
number of approved means laid down in the 
Dharmafüsiras may yet be legally valid, 
involving at best a spiritual stain on the 
acquirer which nevertheless did not impair the 
legal title nor (as the MImüámsakas had msisted) 
the sacriflce in which such property was used 
&8 oblation, fee, eto. Of great general interest 
is ‘Custom and law in ancient India’, a clear 
statement of the scope of customary law in 
relation to the Sdstra, and the king’s position 
in relation to both. The essay on ‘ Law and the 
social order before the Muhammadan con- 
quests’ summarizes the evolution of Indian 
society and law during its period of freedom 
from the insistent claims of foreign codes 
of law. 

The two central chapters are devoted to 
Anglo-Indian law. ‘ The British as patrons of 
the édstra’ describes the creation of a ‘new 
éüsira' by pandite working under British 
patronage or encouragement, with a biblio- 
graphy of their works, followed by an essay on 
‘ The administration of the Hindu Lew by the 
British ’. 

The remainder of the book concerns Indian 
law since Independence: the constituents of 
the Hindu Code already enacted (‘ Codification 
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of the Hindu Code’, ‘ Aspecta of matrimonial 
causes under the Hindu Code’) or anticipated 
(‘A history of the juridical framework of the 
joint Himdu family"), and the inevitable 
problem of the relations of religion and law in a 
self-styled ‘secular state’ (‘Religion and 
modern Indian law’, ‘ Religious endowments, 
pubho and private’). ‘The future of the 
Muhammadan law in India’ outlines a pro- 
posal to resolve the dilemma of the need for 
reform in the Muslim law and the religious 
incompetence and personal reluctance of 
Hindu legislators to satisfy it. The author 
urges the enactment of the Civil Code govern- 
ing all Indians which the Constitution en- 
visages, omitting the intractable intervening 
step of reform or codification of Muslim law. A 
salient feature of this Code would be tho right 
of citizens to exempt themselves from oertain 
of its provisions on proof of valid custom or 
adherence to religious law. The Code would not 
define the content of such laws, but would 
provide that civil suit can be brought in publio 
courte to secure the nghts which custom or 
religious laws bestow on their adherents. This 
proposal is in keeping with the historic 
relations between law and custom, state and 
religion, in India. 

To be asked to assemble a collection of his 
articles for publication in book form is a richly 
degerved recognition of the eminence Professor 
Derrett has achieved in his field. It is & signifi- 
cant point in its author's career, and an 
occasion for our congratulations and felicita- 
tions. 

THOMAS B. TRAUTMANN 


NANDASENA Mupiyanse: Mahayana 
monuments in Ceylon. xvi, 135 pp., 
33 plates. Colombo: М. D. Gunasena 
and Co. Ltd., 1967. Rs. 10. 


Mahayana antiquities in Ceylon were first 
noticed by Н. С. Р. Bell in 1896, and disoussed 
by Ananda Coomaraswamy in JRAS in 1909. 
The various aspects of Mahayana influence in 
Ceylon were summarized by Dr. Paranavitana 
in the Ceylon Journal of Science, Sect. G, п, 1, 
1928, and what he says there remains the 
groundwork on which Dr. Nandasena Mudi- 
yanse’s work is based. This book discusses 
literary, sculptural, and epigraphical evidence, 
with the various facta collected, supplemented, 
and brought up to date to cover later dis- 
coveries, and now easily accessible in print. 
More and better illustrations would have been 
desirable. 

The author states in his preface that the 
&daptation his Ceylon Ph.D. thesis has under- 
gone to form this book was not his own choice 
but was required by his publishers. It is not 
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clear how much adaptation or omission has 
taken place, but the details given in various 
places are not always to be found where one 
might first expect them, e.g. the word dharma- 
алаг is discussed on pp. 82 and 92 rather than 
where it is first mentioned on pp. 6 and 7. 
It is not clear why a separate section ‘ Metal 
images' starts on p. 45 when several metal 
images have already been disoussed in the 
earlier part of the chapter (unless perhaps this 
heading is meant to apply to images of 
Avalokiteévara only). Section 13 of ch. iii, as 
listed in the contente, appears to be absent 
from the text. References to sources are 
sometimes absent, or to be found in a later 
portion of the book ; and it 1s a pity that small 
inacouracies mar some of the texts quoted, e.g. 
on pp. 77-8, 88, 93, 97 (what are a) and b) ?). 
Sometimes, however, a text is copied too 
faithfully: what is agtam on p. 93? While 
these things are not likely to bother the 
Ceylonese reader, they will prove a source of 
more trouble to the outeider. 

Some of the information given is also out of 
date, e.g. the sculpture said to be (p. 33) ‘ now 
with Lord Carmichael’. The last holder of this 
tatle died in 1926, and it would be interesting 
to know where this sculpture is now. It is also 
a pity that the plate of it (from J ASB, NS, хт, 
1916) is not reproduced. Another image which 
has apparently been lost only since 1961 is 
described on p. 46, where the author says that 
its present whereabouts is unknown. Again, 
the bronze described on p. 31 is ‘ believed 
to have been stolen’ (from the Colombo 
Museum 1). 

The literary evidence 1ncludes an identifica- 
tion of most of the works mentioned in 
Niküya-sangrahava as heretical. The terms 
ripakdya and dharmakaya, here quoted from 
Saddharma-rainákaraya (с. 1420), also occur 
considerably earlier in Dharma-pradipikava 
(p. 29 of 1951 ed.). 

In his identification of images, Dr. Mudiyanse 
constantly quotes Südhanamülà and similar 
iconographic textbooks, though it is doubtful 
how far such works can be considered as 
authoritative for Ceylon. Indeed Dr. Mudi- 
yanse is conscious of the danger of such an 
assumption; but some of his identifications, 
for instance Padmanartesvara (‘extremely 
rare even in Nepal’, as stated in the original 
edition of Bhattacharyya’s Buddhist tcono- 
graphy) seem to rest on uncertain grounds. 

The chapter on images is followed by a 
summary of the inscriptions, both Sinhalese 
and Sanskrit, which testify to Mah&y&na in 
Ceylon; this includes the texte inscribed on 
eight unpublished dAüruni tableta from 
Anuradhapura. In two interesting appendixes, 
Dr. Mudiyanse rejects the views that Galvihare 
at Polonnaruva and Tantrimalai are Tantric 
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sites, and that the Isurumuniya ‘ Lover’ at 
Anuradhapura is a Bodhisattva. 


С. H. B. REYNOLDS 


Cum Nakane: Garo and Khasi: a 
comparative study in matrilineal sys- 
tems. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
¥tudes—Sorbonne. vi? Section : 
Sciences Économiques et Sociales. 
Cahiers de l'Homme: Ethnologie, 
Géographie, Linguistique. Nouvelle 
Série, v.) 187 pp., 4 plates. Paris, 
The Hague : Mouton and Co., 1967. 
Fr. 39. 


This book is based on between four and flve 
months' field-work among the Garos and the 
Khasis, two hill peoples of Assam. The material 
collected during this period is presented in 
parte т and п, followed by a discussion in the 
concluding section on the typology of matri- 
lineal systems in general. I am not in & position 
to comment on the accuracy of Miss Nakane's 
description of the Garos. Her account of the 
Khaais is largely generalized from her findings 
in two neighbouring villages without regard to 
the distinctions that exist among the different 
peoples that the outsider calls ‘ Khasi’. 

The Khasi peoples are divided into a number 
of related groups different in economy, dialect, 
and custom: the Syntengs, the Khasis, the 
Wars (both Synteng Wars and Khasi Wars), 
the Bhois, and the Lyngngams. The Bhois 
and the Lyngngams are mixed Khasi and Garo. 
The oustoms of the Syntengs, the Khasis, and 
the Wars have been described by Gurdon in his 
book, The Khasis, and by Сап Ше in his Notes on 
Khasi law. The Syntengs and Khass live on the 
upland plateau, the Syntengs by terraced 
rice cultivation combined with shifting culti- 
vation in the Jaintia Hills and the Khasis by 
shifting cultivation and potato cultivation in the 
Khasi Hills. Among them ancestral property 
passes to the youngest daughter, who is respon- 
sible for keeping the family bones. The Synteng 
husband does not live with his wife (although 
many Christian Syntengs do so nowadays): 
he visita her only at night and has no obligation 
to support his children by her. He lives in the 
house of his mother and works her land, and on 
his death his property passes to his matrilineal 
kin (kur). Khasi custom, on the other hand, is 
different in that the husband works on his 
wife’s land and goes to live with her, at any 
rate after the birth of a child. The property he 
acquires as joint earnings with her passes to 
their youngest daughter, but where there is 
self-acquired property of the husband, his 
matrilineal kin can claim a share. Ancestral 
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property of the wife passes on her death to the 
youngest daughter, but she may give a share 
to the other daughters during her hfetime, 
usually at the time of their marriage. The 
Bynteng custom is called kamai kur (working 
for one’s matrilineal kin), and the Khasi 
custom is called kamai khun (working for one’s 
children). 

Sohkynduh and Kongtong, two villages of 
shifting cultivators in the War country, were 
selected for study by Mies Nakane as ‘ models 
of a Khasi village community ’ on the assump- 
tion that ‘ more traditional economic and social 
settings have been preserved there than in 
other villages’. In addition she visited two 
border villages, Shella and Jatinga, to see to 
what extent trade and outside contacts had 
modified the traditional pattern. Sohkynduh 
and Kongtong, like other villages in the War 
country, were established by migration from 
the high plateau to the southern slopes of the 
hills, where oranges, bay leaves, and pan leaves 
can be grown for sale to the Sylhet plains. 
These migrations have resulted in changes of 
custom. Among the Khasi Wars, for example, 
the olan has atrophied, rights to land are held 
by а bilateral descent group (seng) consisting of 
all the descendants of the original clearer of the 
land, and both sons and daughters inherit the 
property of their father and of their mother in 
equal shares (except that the youngest 
daughter geta an extra share for keeping the 
bones). From her account of the village of 
Shella, which is typical of the Khasi Wars, it 
does not seem that Miss Nakane was aware of 
the rights of males there to inherit. She gives 
a list of clan names for Sohkynduh and 
Kongtong, from which it appears that most of 
the inhabitants are Syntengs and some are 
Khasis. Little is known in detail of the Synteng 
Wars. At the time of her study the Syntengs of 
Sohkynduh and Kongtong had apparently 
given up duolocal marriage and were living 
with and working for their wives instead of 
their matrilineal kin (kur). This change, 
according to her informants, had came about 
in the lifetime of the present generation. In 
Studying these villages Miss Nakane was not, 
therefore, on her own evidence, observing 
traditional customs untouched by outside 
influences, but modifications of upland custom 
as а result of migration to the War country. 
In other villages of this area some houses retain 
the Synteng custom of the man working for his 
matrilineal kin (kur), while others have changed. 
and are still changing to the Khasi custom of 
living with the wife and working for her and 
the children (private communication). Mies 
Nakane stresses the jealousy she found among 
wives of their husband’s attachment to his 
sister’s house, but much of this discontent may 
be due to the problems of transition rather than 
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inherent in the system itself. If a Synteng man 
married a Khasi wife she would expect him to 
live in her house, but he would naturally keep 
up close friendship with his mother and sister. 
If a Synteng man married a Synteng woman 
but went to live with and work for her as 
Khasis do, he would keep up close ties with his 
mother’s household but yet she would be 
jealous and want him to act like a Khasi 
husband. It is unfortunate that these two 
villages were selected as the basis of generaliz- 
ations ‘about Khams. The system of land- 
holding that has emerged in Sohkynduh, in 
particular, is quite untypical, and the decay 
of the clan among the Wars has led Miss 
Nakane to underestimate its importance else- 
where. She writes on p. 149: ‘ In the case of 
the Khasi . . . the clan is considered rather as à 
ritual conception implying exogamy, not as an 
organized body of km’; and again on p. 156: 
‘The matrilineal group wider than the ting 
(household) has no exclusive function at all 
except avoidance of marriage’. This may be 
true of Kongtong and Sohkynduh, but it is not 
true of the Khasis of the upland plateau where 
much privately owned land is held and 
managed by clans. When Miss Nakane speaks 
of ‘ Khasis’ in her concluding section, it is 
never clear whether she means the Syntengs, 
the Khasis, the Synteng Wars, or the Khasi 
Wars. Little of what she says would apply to 
all these groups. Variations of kinship among 
the Khasi peoples, particularly with reference 
to the very different ecologies of the areas they 
inhabit, would have provided useful compara- 
tive material. Mies Nakane has, however, 
preferred to discuss the structure of kinship 
and marriage as principles of grouping with 
little reference to its wider context. Of the 
49 pp. on the Khasis, three rather general 
pages are devoted to the economy including 
land tenure and one paragraph to inheritance. 
The political organization is not mentioned. 

Khasi words and place-names are sometimes 
mis-spelt, e.g. Kongton for Kongtong, Khada- 
shinong for Khadarshnong, sen for seng, jat 
for jaid ‘olan’. There are also some errors in 
the background material. Shillong has been 
the capital of Assam since the province was 
constituted in 1874 and not, as stated, since 
Independence. The metal road from Gauhati 
to Shillong was built last century and not after 
1947. The excavation of coal 18 scarcely a 
recent development: it has been burnt in the 
grates of Shillong since the town was built. 
Most of these errors are trivial. The choice of 
Sohkynduh and Kongtong as typical Khasi 
villages was a more fundamental mistake that 
could have been avoided by reference to 
the literature in Miss Nakane’s excellent 
bibliography. 

In the concluding discussion an attempt is 
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made to devise a typology of matrilineal sys- 
tems on the basis of the internal structure of 
the property group and the extent to which the 
lineage exercises wider corporate functions. 
Miss Nakane suggests the term ‘ household- 
lineage’ type for those systems in which the 
Imeage exists only at the level of в property- 
owning descent group sharing & common 
residence and kinship beyond the household is 
predominantly bilateral, and ‘ segmentary- 
lineage’ type for those systems in which the 
lineage exeroises functions beyond the level of 
individual households. She classes the Nayar, 
Minangkabau, Khasi, Garo, Zuni, Trukese, and 
Yao systems as 'household-lineage' types. 
The ethnographic data do not suggest that in 
all these cases the lineage is devoid of functions 
outside the household. Miss Nakane has clearly 
given some thought to the complex issues of 
matrilineal kinship, but her suggested typology 
does not go far towards clarifying them. 


AUDREY HAYLEY 


МоногА8 Popre (ed. and tr): The 
twelve deeds of Buddha: a Mongolian 
verston of the Lalitavistara. (Asiatische 
Forschungen, Bd. 23.) 175 pp., 65 
plates. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1967. DM 24. 


In this volume Professor Poppe presents 
what is something of в rarity in current 
Mongol studies, that is a text-edition, with 
translation and commentary, of an early 
Mongol Buddhist work. The ‘ Twelve deeds of 
Buddha’ is itself a translation of a Tibetan 
original, now unknown, compiled by O‘os-kyi 
'Od-zer, who was active at the turn of the 
thirteenth century. The Mongol version was 
made at the beginning of the following century, 
and it is one of those books whose importance 
was recognized by the Russian scholar 
Viadimirtsov as being specimens of pre-classical 
Mongol literature of the Yuan period which 
remained unchanged, more or less, throughout 
the centuries. — Vladimurteov's opinion is 
recalled by Ligeti in his important review of 
Pentti Aalto’s edition of Pafcaraksd in Acta 
Orientalia, xiv, 3, 1962, 317-28. Though the 
actual manuscript from which Professor Poppe 
worked dates from the seventeenth century 1t 
quite obviously reproduces a considerably 
earlier stage of the Mongol language, preserving 
old grammatical uses and using words m 
connotations which are now, and possibly 
in the seventeenth century were, no longer m 
common use. It enshrines, too, a number of 
words which seem to have disappeared from the 
Mongol vocabulary. As an exposition of Bud- 
dhism the book is of minor value. It represents 
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only part of an abbreviated version of Lalita- 
vistara, itself a late account of the eventa with 
which it concerns iteelf. However, as a rare 
example of pre-clasaical Mongol the book has 
great linguistio interest, and the translator has 
lavished on this aspect of the text great 
scholarship and care. 

The book consists of a short introduction, 
the Mongol text in transcription, notes to 
the Mongol text including a bibliography, the 
translation, notes to the translation, and а 
facsimile reproduction of the fine, illustrated, 
original manuscript, now kept in Leningrad. 
The only thing one misses which might have 
enhanced the usefulness of the book, is an 
index of technical Buddhist terms, or an index 
of words commented upon. Apart from the 
short supplement to Lessing’s dictionary we 
possess no decent vocabulary of Buddhist 
Mongol, and works like the one under review or 
Dr. Sagaster’s model edition of the Life of the 
Gan skye Khutuktu in Bd. 20 of the same 
series will inevitably be used as substitutes for 
vooabularies as well as text editions. 

This в the second time the text of the 
“Twelve deeds’ has been published in recent 
years. А plain text, devoid of commentary, 
preceded by an introduotion in the Hungarian 
language, appeared in Budapest in 1966 under 
the editorship of Academician Ligeti, as vol. x 
of his series of editions of Mongol texte, Mongol 
nyelvemlákiár. Comparmg the two transcrip- 
tions, which were made from the same original, 
one notices few differences, and where these do 
occur it is possible, on the basis of the facsimile 
reproduotions, to make up one's own mind. 
Hence there is no need to do more than men- 
tion one or two of these divergences. 

20r, 12: Poppe giuru, Ligeti  qooro. 
Reference to the manuscript seems to support 
Ligeti’s lectio facilior. Apart from this I 
suspect the correctness of Poppe's commentary 
on p. 88. He quotes the context of this 
otherwise unattested word and also the 
corresponding context in the Kanjur edition 
of the Гайатізіаға. Naturally enough, the 
‘Twelve deeds’ being an abbreviation, this 
individual passage зя rather longer in the 
Kanjur text. Poppe associates giuru-yin 
nabdin ‘leaves of qiuru' with the phrase 
таша modun (maluta, from Sanskrit, = 
' ereeper') of the Kanjur text. However, a 
few words earlier the Kanjur text also has the 
word goor-a (undonbtedly = qooro) in the 
context goor-a-tu saba metu, ‘like a vessel of 
poison '. I suggest that the text of the ‘ Twelve 
deeds ' has become telescoped here, and that ite 
qooro is a reminiscence of this phrase, not of 
maluta modun, and that giuru is a ghost word. 

21г, 26: Poppe kus, Ligeti kóg. By com- 
parison, for example, with the ductus of dedeg 
on 2r, it is impossible to read kég here, and 
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Poppe's lectio difficilior kus whose explanation 
requires the postulation of a Turkish loan- 
word, is probably right, though kég dayun is a 
common compound. 

There is, in addition, a systematic difference 
between the two transcription methods. 
Ligeti indicates all instances of the irregular 
use of letters, especially those which he terms 
(Paücaraksü, 319) Uigur d and i, that is, 
instances where these are used in situations 
other than those which came to be accepted as 
standard practice. To transcribe in this manner 
is, as he observes, essential for the proper study 
of the orthography of the period, though 
where, as with the work under review, a 
facsimile is provided, the omission is perhaps 
not & grave one. 

Archaic elements abound in this text, and 
the editor has done a service in isolating and 
commentmg on so many of them. However, 
one should be on one’s guard against reading 
into remarks such as that on p. 89, note to 
22v, 8, that a form is ‘ older’ than the ocorre- 
sponding olassical form, any more than the 
bare statement itself. The persistence of an 
old form does not in itself prove the antiquity 
of a text, though naturally enough, when во 
many old forms occur as in the ‘Twelve 
deeds’ the presumption is that we have to do 
with в text of some antiquity. But old forms 
have a habit of surviving. I find the term tri 
sadun, the one commented upon in this note, 
used in an official document from Khalkha 
dated 1898. (The dooument is m private 
possession in Mongolia and I have a microfilm.) 
Similarly with tergegur, 8r, 7. While accepting 
the editor’s remark that this word is charac- 
teristic of Middle Mongolian and pre-classical 
Soript-Mongolian, I would also observe that it 
is not uniquely во, but that it occurs, for 
example, in undated, but probably fairly 
recently copied, handbooks of popular religion, 
e.g. Mong 301, Copenhagen, 8r, H 1191E, 
Stockholm, 23r, eto. Further, in commen- 
taries to rare words, one would welcome more 
precision rather than vague statements such as 
10r, 1-2, ‘ This expression is frequent in the 
Bodhicarydvatdra and other pre-classical texta '. 
How frequent, and which texts? The same 
may be said of the note on the word qalayar, 
öv, 14, already dealt with by Ligeti, Pafica- 
тарӣ, 325. We are told that ıt occurs ‘ often 
in pre-olassical texts. Cf. Hua-yi-yi-yu, p. 42’. 
Ав there is a semantic problem attaching to this 
word, definite references might have proved 
more helpful than the word ‘ often’. 

The above represent minor points of detail in 
& book of impressive scholarship. The work 
was begun over 40 years ago, at the beginning 
of the translator's &cademio career, though it 
has only just seen the light of day. Its prepara- 
tion has involved reference to other languages, 
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especially Buddhist Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 
Turkish dialects. For the learning displayed by 
the translator one must express one’s indebted- 
ness, but the printers too must be thanked 
for their conscientious work in reproducing а 
complicated typescript, and in particular for 
the olarrty of the much reduced facsimiles. 


С. E. BAWDEN 


SusmaMA Louta (tr.): The Mongol tales 
of the 32 wooden men (Гчёт qoyar 
modun Eüimun-ü uliger) in their Mongol 
version of 1746 (1686). (Asiatische 
Forschungen, Bd. 25.) [vi], 290 pp., 
4 plates. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1968. DM 38. 


Translations from, and imitations of, Indian 
and Tibetan hterature were an important 
factor ın the renaissance of Mongolian literature 
which followed the second conversion to 
Buddhism at the turn of the gixteenth century. 
Both sacred and profane works were adapted 
and transleted, and amongst them the cycle of 
stories about King Vikramaditya, King Ага]! 
Воо], and the magic throne guarded by 32 
wooden men, enjoyed an enormous popularity. 
Isolated tales from this oycle turn up as folk- 
tales, but there is also a recognizable literary 
tradition m which three sub-cycles of tales 
can be discerned. Because of their evident 
connexion with Indian themes, these stories 
attracted the attention of Western Orientaliste 
very early on, in the last century. In recent 
years two of the sub-cycles have been re- 
published by the present reviewer, one with 
and one without, an English translation, and 
Dr. Lohia has now undertaken the translation 
of a version of the third, uamg a text printed 
and published ш China in 1958. 

Dr. Lohia introduces her work with а 
discussion and analysis of the Vikram&ditya 
complex as a whole, and ita connexion with 
the wider sphere of world folk-literature. She 
analyses her chosen text ın more detail, and 
pays particular attention to the problem of 
authorship and date of composition. Super- 
ficially, then, her work promises to conform 
to generally accepted methodology, and would 
appear to augur well, but ite execution, un- 
fortunately, leaves everything to be desired. 
The reviewer is by nature reluctant to write a 
severe oriticiam of any book, since even the 
most unsatisfactory must have demanded 
from its author hard work and application 
which are not to be dismissed lightly. How- 
ever, Dr. Lohia’s book falls so far short of the 
usual standards of acceptable scholarship 
that its appearance in a series of the standing 
of ‘ Asiatische Forschungen ’ causes surprise. 

To begin with, the typescript from which the 
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book has been reproduced is riddled with the 
most ridiculous spellmgs. Some are systematio, 
such as ‘ rever ' (passim) for ‘revere’. Others 
are delightfully inconsequential, like ‘axes’ 
for ‘ oxen’ (p. 194). How could the translator 
not have picked up the absurdity of ‘slay а 
hundred horses, a thousand sheep . . . в 
hundred axes'?. We read (р. 5) ‘from the 
learned he acquired learning . . . and thus he 
was highly extremed ’, possibly for ‘ esteemed ’. 
On p. 173 ‘ the three worlds quacked and the 
N&gar&jas trembled with terror’. No wonder. 
Almost any book has some mis-spellmgs, 
more’s the pity, but this one exaggerates. 
There are innumerable errors, and obviously 
no serious effort was made to check the type- 
soript, so that one finds items such as ‘ asg- 
shaped sections’ (p. 147), ‘made servant’ 
(p. 100), ‘ she who has red checks’ (p. 116, for 
* cheeks’), ‘ presions’ (p. 99, for ‘ precious ’), 
© pracles ’ (p. 77, for ‘ oracles ’, in a book title), 
‘ this women’ (p. 72), ‘what must the done’ 
(p. 54), and so on and so on. Personal names 
fare no better. We find Issag for Isaac (p. 71), 
Nebeskylovjkowitz for Nebesky-Wojkowitz 
(p. 77), Petch for Peteoh (p. 91), Vladimirkov 
for Vladimirtsov (p. 289). Dr. Lohia is handi- 
capped by her inadequate command of the 
English language. The translation reads like 
the worst type of fractured English, now comio, 
now utterly incomprehensible. One may see 
that ‘You must reach tomorrow by noon’ 
(p. 201) means ‘ You must get there by noon 
tomorrow ’, but it is harder to see that ‘ The 
consequence of my visit is that . . .' really 
means ' The reason for my visit is that...’ 
(p. 91). The reviewer challenges anyone to 
reconstruct ‘Someone is persueing [sic] me. 
I shall abscond. If semobody [sic] asks you, 
tell him that you have not seen. Tf you inform 
him, I wil not bequeath you’ (p. 133) аз 
* Something is coming after me. I'm going to 
run away. If it asks you about me, say you 
haven't seen me. If you tell on me I'll never 
let you go’, without referring to the original. 

The translation itself, besides being stilted, 
conteins far more mistakes than it should. 
One does not expect the flrst translation of в 
somewhat difficult text to be entirely without 
blemish, but one has the right not to be faced 
with errors which are recognizable as nonsense 
without even checking the original. Thus ‘ He 
offered to Mah&deva the smoked liqour 
[sic] . . . he had brought '-(p. 150) looks prima 
facie wrong. In fact Dr. Lohia has stumbled 
over the elementary phrase abéu oduysan. 
This means 'brought' or 'took' ('taking, 
went’) and she has translated it so, and then 
misread oduysan as utuysan and translated it а 
second time as ‘smoked’. On p. 69 ‘If you 
ask them in this way, they may not agree’ 
should be ‘ If you ask them in these words, the 
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women may give themselves away’. On 
р. 109 ‘ you have put a giant statue ' should he 
© you have worshipped the image of a demon ' 
Dr. Lohia has misread takiyean as Шум, 
On р. 134, 1. 20, ‘ diseases ' (Jobalang) should 
be ‘sufferings’. There are far too many 
mistakes of this sort to be listed here. 

Dr. Тома has omitted most of the obscenities 
which are essential to the proper appreciation 
of the satirical nature of this book. Thus on 
p. 118 the point of the story is lost through 
prudish exoisions. On p. 116 a few words, 
precisely those which motivate the king’s 
laughter, have been omitted from 1. 10. There 
are other instances too. А translator is 
presumably at liberty to bowdlerize his work 
if he wishes, but he should say he has done во 
and point out the omissions. Dr. Lohia passes 
over several outs in the text in silence, ob- 
sourmg the fact that much of the book i8 а skit. 

It is not unhelpful to have the Indian equiva- 
lente of some terms and proper names restored 
in the translation, but without the Mongol 
original to guide him the reader will often be at 
a loss to know what the Mongol equivalent 
was, ав the annotation is so inadequate. Thus 
on p. 79 we have ‘ he went to Mah&parvata and 
sat on it ' where the Mongol text has опу mgen 
yeke ayulan-dur yardu sayubai ‘ went up a great 
mountain and stayed there’. Some foreign 
words have been misunderstood or ignored. 
Thus on p. 68 * Jangi Kundu Bosugu ’ 1s not а 
proper name. The three words are the titles of 
three individual ranks in the Manchu official 
hierarchy. Yaduju, p. 124, should be read 
Yatuu, and is not а proper name but the 
Chinese word ya-t‘ou ‘ slave-girl’. Fun, р. 228, 
is the hundredth part of an ounce, or tael, and 
čin is Chinese ch‘ien, the tenth part of a tael. 
The whole point of the episode with the 
minister Fiyara, on p. 161, has been obscured, 
because Dr. Lohia has not observed the 
connexion, which she notes elsewhere (p. 223, 
n. 24) in a different context, with the Hindi 
word for ' he-goat '. 

In general, passages with а teohnical content 
have fared especially badly. The interesting 
description on pp. 127-8 of how a zor, a 
magical weapon for expelling evil influences, 18 
constructed and used, has been sadly mangled. 
Bome sentenoes are quite unintelligible, for 
example: ‘Put three times three-cornered 
dent in sor changing it’. A passage on p. 243 
which tells what processes of divination and 
geomanoy are to be carried out before a certain 
city is to be built, is equally confused in the 
translation. Dr. Lohia writes in part: ' There 
is a beautiful place near the mountain Angke 
Amuyulang by name. Build a city in the shape 
of the city mandala of Áyusi on the place of one 
year in ita four directions’. Disentangled, this 
means: ‘ If there is a site possessing favourable 
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features near the mountain named Engke 
Amuyulang, build (the city) there extending 
over an area stretching a year’s journey in each 
of the four directions, after the pattern of the 
оњу mandala of Ayusi’. 

In the introduction Dr. Lohia has not taken 
sufficient care, in the reviewer’s opinion, to 
indicate her quotations. Thus on p. 15, n. 14 
reads: ‘Jayar büngu-yin qayan, and Zóxa 
op. ct., No. 97, “ The Two Sisters, Rose and 
Lotus". Of. C. R. Влтркн, VikramAditya 
Tales from Mongolia, рр. 17-19, New Delhi 
1962’. The use of the abbreviation ‘ of.’ half- 
way through a footnote should indicate, I 
suggest, that the author mentioned has said 
something relevant to the contents of the 
footnote, or at the very most, something 
relevant to the passage to which the footnote 
itself refers. However, not only is this footnote 
actually mine, but so are two whole paragraphs 
in Dr. Lohia’s book, amounting in all to 
41 lines, together with four other accompanying 
footnotes (renumbered for her purposes), which 
contain source references which I had hunted 
up. Surely there should be a slightly more 
courteous acknowledgement than a mere ‘ cf.’ ? 

It is only because Dr. Lohia’s work appears 
with the imprint of an outstanding publisher m 
a world-famous learned series that so much 
space has been devoted to an indication of 
some of its many errors. 

C. В. BAWDEN 


Joser Kormaš (ed.): A genealogy of the 
kings of Derge : Sde-dge’s rgyal-rabs. 
(Dissertationes Orientales, Vol. 12.) 
181 pp. Prague: Academia, Pub- 
lishing House of the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences for the Oriental 
Institute, 1968. 


The present Genealogy was completed in 
1828. Dr. Kolmai’s text is based on а careful 
collation of several copies of a block-print of 
56 leaves printed before 1865. It is presented 
in а transoription reproduced from typescript 
and preceded by a short ' historical survey ’, 
to which a genealogical table, a list of abbots of 
the Lhun-Grub.Steh monastery, a Tibetan 
chronology, and notes have been added. The 
text proper is followed by textual notes and a 
short bibhography which lista—as do the notes 
preceding the text—tnter alia Chinese contribu- 
tions to the subject. Closely, though sum- 
marily, Dr. Kolma& analyses the ‘ genealogy ' 
divided into five periods starting with the 
(mythical) beginnings and ending with Ts‘e- 
Чрай rDo-rje Rig-hDzin (born 1786) who 
became ruler of Derge in 1804, received the title 
of hsuan-wei-ssù ‘EY И т) from the Chinese 
emperor Ch‘ien-Lung, and resigned in 1826 to 
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complete his work as а monk in the Lhun- 
Grub-Stef monastery. Though one would have 
liked to see this work—written in verse— 
accompanied, or followed up, by translation, 
especially as the editor, apart from his 
intimate knowledge of the text, has also 
studied (and found fault with) an existing 
(but almost inaccessible) Chinese translation, 
there is every reason to be grateful for the 
book as it stands. The eloquent tribute Dr. 
Kolmas pays to bsTan-pa Ts‘e-rif (1678-1738), 
the founder of the Derge Printing House, is 
fully justified. He is indeed the ‘ most eminent 
of all the Rulers of the family.’ 

While fully acknowledging Dr. Kolmaš’s 
painstaking effort which has resulted in placing 
at our disposal an accurate (and inexpensive) 
edition of an historical text of some umpor- 
tance, I should like to voice a few minor 
desiderata at the same time. Over and above 
the indication of the Tibetan folio and ite 
reverse, every fifth line of the page of the 
transcription might have been numbered in the 
margin во as to allow of easy and accurate 
reference. This would have been a necessity 
had an index of names been added to the book 
(as we are told at the end of the historical 
survey, there are as many as 77 names of 
the mam branch of the family mentioned in 
the text). It would further be highly deeir- 
able if all personal names and other proper 
names were written with a capital and 
hyphenated, and if a hyphen were used also to 
connect parte of compounds, attached suffixes, 
eto. Though this procedure deviates from 
certain rules concerning the reproduction of 
MSS, it is mutatis mutandis used in the Indian 
field and was very successfully practised by the 
late Professor J. Nobel in his various editions 
of Tibetan texts. 

Apart from the obvious printing (carving 1) 
error of dur-smrig for Aur-smrig already noted 
by Mr. H. Richardson in his review in Asia 
Major, NS, x1v, 2, 1969, 264, I wish to mention 
in conclusion that Sumatiratna’s Tibetan- 
Tibetan-Mongolian dictionary (Ulan Bator, 
1959) has preserved & gloss which identifies 
the term c'o-hp'rulzla (Dr. KolmaB's text, 
fol. 38a [p. 135, ll. 33—4]) as bum-pa-k'yim 
‘house of the water-bearer’, i.e. eleventh 
month. 

W. SIMON 


PansHOTAM МЕнвА: The Young- 
husband expedition : an interpretation. 
xxi, 408 pp., 10 plates, map [on end- 
ра rs]. London: Asia Publishing 

ouse, [1969]. 60s. 


The details of the military aspects of the 
Younghusband expedition to Tibet in 1903-5 
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have long been familiar from contemporary 
accounts. Also well known is the outline of the 
political background to the expedition on the 
British side. Ideally, one would like to have an 
adequate investigation of Chinese, Russian, 
and Tibetan activities, which might shed more 
light on the enigmatic figure of the Buryat 
monk, Dorjiev, whose alleged activities in 
Tibet provided much of the ostensible justifi- 
cation for the expedition. 

But the material for such a book is still not 
available and what Dr. Mehra has done is to 
trace, in fuller detail than previous writers, the 
British political background and, especially, to 
distinguish the individual attitudes of British 
Cabinet ministers more clearly than hitherto. 

The initiative for the expedition came from 
the Viceroy, Lord Curzon. Curzon believed, or 
said he believed, that there was a danger that 
Tibet would fall under the influence of Russia. 
The danger should be counteracted by the 
establishment of a predominant British in- 
fluence there, by exploding the ‘farce’ of 
Chinese rule and placing a permanent British 
Resident in Lhasa. When the Cabinet preven- 
ted him from doing this openly, Curzon 
attempted to establish British preponderance 
under the guise of a commercial mission. 
Dr. Mehra traces the development of the 
Younghusband mission from ita humble 
beginnings in trade and boundaries to its 
apotheosis as the full-scale military expedition 
which Curzon hed originally wanted. 

The remarkable feature of the whole affair is 
the deception and self-deception of the Cabinet. 
Dr. Mehra is particularly enlightening on the 
way in which it came to consent to the succes- 
sive stages of the transformation. One of the 
most interesting revelations is that it was 
Lansdowne, ultimately the arch-opponent of 
the Curzon-Younghusband policy, whose sup- 
port was largely instrumental in persuading the 
Cabinet to give ita assent to the crucial decision 
to advance to Gyantee. 

The existence of а Curzon- Younghusband 
policy is one of Dr. Mehra’s principal tenete. It 
was during Curzon's absence in England that 
Younghusband concluded the abortive agree- 
ment with Tibet which provided for a British 
occupation of the Chumbi valley for 75 years 
and for the effective establishment of a British 
Resident in Lhasa. This was in flagrant opposi- 
tion to his instructions and the agreement was 
disavowed by the acting Viceroy, Lord 
Ampthill, and by the Cabinet. Dr. Mehra 
argues that Younghusband was carrying out 
Curzon’s policy, although without collusion, 
under the impression that Curzon would once 
again be able to force assent to the accom- 
plished fact. But Curzon had temporarily lost 
control and in the end the policy too was lost. 

The whole episode illustrates how, despite 
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telegraphic communications, a determined 
Viceroy could still force his own foreign policy 
upon a Government in London, which, 
Dr. Mehra notwithstanding, was not & weak 
one, at least before the departure of Joseph 
Chamberlain. Despite the Cabinet’s obvious 
conviction concerning the unumportance of 
Tibet, by comparison with thar European 
diplomatic problems, they allowed themselves 
to drift to Lhasa and ш the end only said no 
because Younghusband's blatant disregard of 
his instructions, combined with Ampthill’s own 
repudiation of the Lhasa Convention gave them 
the opportunity. Their ultimate negative was, 
however, decisive. The Curzon policy lay m 
ruins which were finally swept away by the 
1807 agreement with Russia. By a splendid 
irony the expedition which had marched off to 
destroy the farce of Chinese control, succeeded, 
by weakening Tibetan ability to resist, in 
paving the way for Chinese control to become a 
reality in 1910. 

Dr. Mehra makes some use of official 
correspondence but relies principally on 
private correspondence, although the impor- 
tant Brodrick collection was not available to 
him at the time of writing. He justifies his 
гепапсе by the argument that the official 
papers camouflage real motives. This is very 
often true of published collections of official 
papers but by no means necessarily so of the 
basic files. It would be a pity if this convenient 
heresy, which exempts its adherents from much 
laborious toil, were to gain more ground than 
1t has already done in studies of this period. 
As it is, no study which does not make exten- 
sive use of the diplomatio historian’s bread and 
butter material can, however stimulating, 
pretend to definitiveness. 

M. E. YAPP 


Lao Szz-kwausG 8 FA 36: Chung 
kuo che hsüeh shih vp Wi {д ER Hr: 
A history of Chinese philosophy. Vol. 1. 
[i], vi, 22, 345 pp. Hong Kong: 
Chung Chi College, Chinese University 
of Hong Kong, 1968. US$2.20. 


This volume which covers the pre-Han 
period is the first of a complete history of 
Chinese philosophy which, when completed, 
wil be а significant addition to the existmg 
literature on the subject. Mr. Lao Sze-kwang 18 
well equipped for the task. He is a philosopher 
of wide interest who has 1eflected deeply on the 
subject. He has an eye for essentials and 
в consistent point of view. The result is that 
the work has more unity and cohesion than is 
usually the case with works ın this field One 
characteristic of this work is the concern with 
problems of methodology. Mr. Lao makes a 
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number of points that badly needed making. 
For instance, he draws а distinction between 
‘the question of origin’ of a thing and ' the 
question concerning its real nature’ (p. 33), 
and a similar distinotion between ‘ questions of 
etymology’ and ‘questions of meanmg’ 
(p. 48). This point is worth making because it із 
all too common to find, in studies of concepts 
such as hsing МЕ or ie ffi, a review of the 
history of the word from the oracle bones 
downwards with no convinemg demonstration 
of the relevance of this etymological investiga- 
tion to the philosophical problems which form 
the subject of study. 

One of the tasks that the author seta himself 
is the critical appraisal of the various schoola 
of philosophy, and in order to attain a certain 
unity in this appraisal, a framework of what 
the author calls postulates 1s used. This is a 
fourfold division of the self into (1) physical 
self, (2) cognitive self, (3) aesthetic self, and 
(4) moral self (pp. 81, 168). It is against the 
background of this conceptual framework that 
the appraisal of each school is made. One 
cannot help feelmg uneasy about this pro- 
cedure. First, often the appraisal is not kept 
clearly distinct from the exposition of the 
thought of the given philosopher. This 
sometimes leads to a certain amount of 
distortion. It seems to me that in writing on 
the history of philosophy, one should attempt 
to keep the purely expository part distinct 
from the critical appraisal. In one’s exposition, ` 
ideally speaking, one should not say anything 
which, at least in principle, could not have been 
said by the philosopher in question. This 
would mean the avoidance of technical terms 
which could not have meant anything to him. 
A conceptual framework with its own back- 
ground and context of a different time and 
place, needless to say, should not be employed. 
Second, once such a conceptual framework 18 
adopted, there в always the temptation to 
produce а neat and tidy interpretation. In the 
present саве, Mr. Lao tries to establish that the 
Confucian tradition emphasizes the moral self 
while the Taoist emphasizes the aesthetic self. 
This is too neat and tidy. One may, perhaps, 
accept the interpretation of the Confucian 
school, but that of the Taoist school is some- 
what strained. Take Yang Chu ji Ж, for 
instance. The self (wo FR) that he advocates in 
his egoism cannot, Mr. Lao argues, be the 
physical self because Yang Chu objects to 
burdening the self with things (ww 87), and 
if this self is the physical self, ıt would itself be 
a thing (p. 126). But that is to ignore the 
usage of the word wu in this context. [ўи is 
here contrasted with wo and is the same as 
wai wu А}. Gy ‘external things’. Thus, 
although wo is contrasted with wu, this does 
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not preclude its being either the physical 
self or inoluding the physical self as part. 
Mr. Lao is not unaware of the diffioulty in 
connexion with the term ksing JÉ in the phrase 
pu yi wu lei hsing A LL Ф) RB FG in the 
passage quoted from chapter 13 of the Huas 
nan izu, and suggests that this was, perhaps, & 
term used by interpreters of Yang Chu in the 
Han. But the same difficulty is to be found in 
the quotation from the Mencius. To say pa yi 
mao erh ls t'ien hsia pu wei yeh 4 — Æ Tf Fi 
Ж T Ж & 4h—whatever construction 
we may put on this—is to say that the value 
of one hair (on one's shin, according to chapter 
50 of the Han fei tzu) is greater than that 
of the Empire, and в hair is surely part 
of the physical self. 

Even as & device for oritical appraisal, the 
value of such в conceptual framework is not 
obvious For instance, Chuang Tzu denied the 
possibility of arriving at the ultimate truth as 
judgement is always from a speoifio point of 
view. Does it really take us any further if we 
say that he denied the cognitive self instead of 
simply saying that he denied the possibility of 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Lao has a tendency to prefer the abstract 
to the conorete. In dealing with a passage from 
the СА wu lun in the Chuang tu, Mr. Lao, 
admitting that pi and “ш mean ‘that’ and 
‘this’, nevertheless prefers to interpret them 
as‘ A’ and ‘non-A’ (р. 190 £.). This is, again, 
to distort what Chuang Tzu says. Pi and iz'u 
represent pointe of view, and Chuang Tzu's 
pomt is that truth and falsity are always seen 
from в speciflo point of view. As egocentric 
particulars, pt and iz/u are much more versatile 
than the binary ‘A’ and ‘non-A’. For 
instance, one ‘ this’ can be contrasted with 
many ‘thats’, and any two of these ‘ thats’ 
can also be this and that to each other. 

Another feature of the present work 1s that 
the author takes the most basio idea from а 
philosopher and shows how other ideas are 
related to it. This is an excellent method, 
particularly when dealing with ancient Chinese 
philosophers who never attempted a systematio 
exposition of their own thought. But this 
means selection, and again, there is the 
temptation to leave out what does not fit into 
the system. A case in pomt is the treatment of 
Han Fei Tzu. Although Mr. Lao accepts the 
authenticity of the Chieh Lao chapter, he does 
not touch on the metaphysical thought to 
be found in it. Surely this represents one of the 
most important developments of Taoist meta- 
physics. By adding a third term, И JẸ, to the 
opposition of the tao to things, Han Fei Tzu 
made a significant contribution to the solution 
of the problem of how things are knowable and 
why no term is applicable to the tao. Mr. Lao 
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has left this out presumably because it conflicts 
with his over-all interpretation of Han Fei Tzu 
as interested in Taoist philosophy merely as & 
basis for his political programme. 

These are only minor pointe and 1n no way 
detraot from the value of the work, and all 
those who have read this volume will, no doubt, 
await eagerly the appearance of futuro 
volumes. 

The proof-reading of this book is not as 
thorough as it should be. I have noticed mis- 
prints on the following pages: (introduction) 
6, (text) 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 17, 23, 30, 42, 4b. 
Pp 140 and 141 have been inadvertently 
reversed and there are numerous cases of а 
character turned on its side. 

D. 0. LAU 


C. T. Hsta: The classic Chinese novel : a 
critical introduction. (Companions to 
Asian Studies.) xv, 413 pp. New 
York and London : Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. $9.50, 81s. 


The Chinese novel as a whole meets very few 
of the criteria, either intrinsic or environ- 
mental, that Ian Watt established for the 
novel, apparently, m The rise of the novel. 
Yet, ‘small-talk’ though 16 may be, it has 
been around for some time and in some 
numbers, and C. T. Hsia has set his wits to 
describing for the benefit of the Western world 
what it is—not exactly à la Watt, for he does 
not attempt to relate the stages of ita history 
systematically to social, religious, and philo- 
sophical developments, but в general picture 
of жа evolution does emerge as he examines іп 
chronological order the six most famous 
examples of the genre, namely San-kuo-chth 
yen-i, Shui-hu chuan, Hsi-yu chi, Chin Ping 
Me, Ju-lin wai-shih, and Hung-lou meng. 
Each study deals first with authorship, dates, 
and texts, goes on to summarize the plot and 
present translated excerpts, and includes & 
critical analysis. On the factual side Dr. Hsia 
shows himself abreast of the latest studies, his 
summaries and translations are very good, and 
his criticism independent, pertinent, and 
helpful. We are fortunate to have the point of 
view of someone who grew up with these 
novels, but by no means feels constrained to 
abide by traditional interpretations. His 
discussion of Hung-lou meng is the best I have 
seen or expect to see. 

Having paid these well-deserved compli- 
ments I have to record a doubt about some of 
Dr. Hsia’s oriticism. There is a kind of literary 
critiosm which develops not from something 
felt while reading a book but from reasoning 
with the book closed; it tends to infer and 
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extrapolate to a point where it becomes а 
separate and rival structure, something 
challenging to grapple with intellectually but 
not of assistance in understanding or enjoying 
the literature iteelf. At its worst it takes hold 
of ready-made formulae, usually from a dif- 
ferent ‘ matrix’ and framed as contradictions, 
and imposes them on the material. Dr. Наја 
has his eyes too wide open to fall into this trap 
very often, indeed I would say he has too much 
affeotion for literature to do so, but he skirts it 
close, at least, in the appendix on ‘ Society 
and self in the Chinese short story’ and, less 
obviously, in some of his criticism of the 
Shui-hw chuan. In both oases the question 
comes down to with whom the author is 
sympathizing or identifying. Certainly it is 
true that the story-teller recognizes a social 
norm, and unfortunately true that because of 
his publio persona he is unwilling finally to 
condone improper situations or attitudes, but 
in the meantime, in the case of persons, not 
ciphers, he enters into each role and sees things 
from that person's point of view. Thus in the 
episode of Wu Sung and his brother in Shui-hu 
chuan we feel it quite understandable, even in 
part exousable, that P‘an Chin-lien should aot 
as she does, and the wioked old match-maker 
herself is allowed to make some very good 
jokes, besides being given some justification 
for her nefarious activities. They all make hay 
while the gun shines. On the other hand we 
have an eye cooked for the avenging fury of 
Wu Sung bearing down on them, and we know 
they will come to a sticky end. At this ‘ grass 
roots ' level I doubt if the idea of the author 
siding with characters is very appropriate: 
they just exploit their opportunities or suc- 
cumb to temptation as personality and situa- 
tion dictate. Character, personal relationships, 
and sometimes incident too, are not very 
closely related to a controlling moral intention 
in early vernacular fiction, and the autonomy 
of different episodes makes a tidy job of 
criticism very diffioult. 

In case I have given too much space to this 
possibly irrelevant homily let me state plainly 
that this is a very good book. 


D. E. POLLARD 


DERK BODDE and CLARENOE Моввив: 
Law in imperial China, exemplified 
by 190 Ching dynasty cases (translated 
from the Hsing-an hut-lan) with his- 
torical, social, and juridical commen- 
tartes. (Harvard Studies in East 
Asian Law, 1.) xiv, 615 pp., 2 plates. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. $17.50. (Distributed 
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in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£8 6з. 6d.) 


This handsomely produced book is the fruit 
ofan arduous and painstaking piece of research, 
the translation with annotations of 190 of the 
8,000-odd decisions of the Board of Punish- 
ments which were collected as judicial prece- 
denta in the nineteenth-century Heing-an 


hui-lan Э] 5 JE BE * Conspeotus of criminal 


cases ', and ita supplementa. To these transla- 
tions, most of which relate to the period just 
before the Opium War and the beginning of a 
perceptible Western influence on Chinese 
society, the authors have added commentaries 
based on their teaching of a course on tradi- 
tional Chinese law at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The translations of reasoned decisions of the 
Board (the highest court of review in tradi- 
tional China) will speak for themselves; they 
can hardly fail to be of absorbing interest to 
studenta of many aspects of Chinese society, 
both ancient and modern. This reviewer 
would hesitate to comment on Professor 
Bodde's translations, beyond confirming the 
formidable obstacles with which the scholar is 
confronted and which to a great extent the 
authors have overcome—the arcane official 
style and terminology, and the lack of indexes 
or other systematic means of reference to 
the oriminal code and other sources of law 
against which the cases must be viewed. A 
readable balance has been struck between 
literal and liberal translation, and the appa- 
ratus of sinological footnotes has been kept 
firmly under control. The selection for the 
purposes of translation was made with the 
laudable object of covering a wide and repre- 
sentative cross-section of Chinese crimes and 
judiolal decisions, and a fascinating and diverse 
series of human errors and misdeeds awaits 
the reader. There is room for regret, none the 
leas, that at least one topic of substantive law, 
such as kidnapping, burglary, or intra-family 
violence, was not more exhaustively pursued. 

The commentaries, for different parte of 
which each author is responsible, have the two 
princtpal objects of placing the translations 
in the historical, organizational, and social 
context of Chinese criminal law as a whole, and, 
much more ambitious, of re-creating the 
jurisprudential technique and reasoning of a 
complete system of legal оопсерїв and values of 
which only the bare bones now remain. To 
allow that the authors could claim even a 
moderate success in anything во difficult as the 
second enterprise would be to accord them 
high praise; the book as a whole deserves 
more than that. 

The first part of the commentary covers 
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familar ground where Professor Bodde’s 
footsteps are already well known—tho history 
of Chinese concepts and philosophies of law, 
the differences between Asing Ff], fa He, and i 
jii, and the processes of ' naturalization ’ and 
© Confucianization ' in the legal system. The 
authors show how the almost exclusively 
punitive operations of the Chineso judicial 
system (at least in rte higher branches) were 
designed to serve a regulatory function—the 
balanoing by punishment of the distortions of 
cosmic harmony to which criminal behaviour 
was thought to lead. Exploit reminders of 
the connexions between criminal justico and 
cosmology survived right up to the end of the 
Ch‘ing period in the judicial calendar and in 
the ‘requital’ principle in homicide cases, 
which was an early source of friction with 
Western legal thought. 

The result of these official preoccupations 
was a continuous effort from dynasty to 
dynasty to make the punishment fit the crime 
exactly. The remarkable system of graded 
punishments (well analysed by tho authors) 
was the yardstick for the main question which 
exercised the Board—how much punishment 
should the defendant receive? Remarkably 
little attention was paid to the issue of guilt or 
otherwise, and when a defendant was acquitted 
on review it was on technical legal grounds. As 
the authors point out, the Board (doubtless 
because of ita remoteness from the actual trial 
court) apparently accepted very indifferent 
reporting of the facts of the cases it had to 
review—a feature of the Hsing-an hut-lan 
which often makes it difficult for modern 
readers to spot significant or even adequate 
distinctions of principle between different 
decisions. 

In conformity with the objectives of the 
criminal law, the statutes which made up the 
criminal code were highly particular, especially 
as to sentencing. The judge in theory had no 
discretion, for the Ch‘ing code was classically 
Austinian: ‘If crime X, then sanction У’. 
Flexibility waa introduced into sentencing by 
the use of analogical application of the statu- 
tory rules, Professor Morris’s discussion of the 
statutory interpretation which emerges from 
these савевів from the technical point of view the 
pièce de résistance of the book. The venerable 
Chinese institution of punishment by analogy 
has special relevance to modern Chinese 
criminal law. There are difficulties still to be 
overcome, however; we still know too little 
to criticize the Board’s decision with any real 
assurance, as the authors have once or twice 
done. In some places there may be other clues 
to the Board's seemingly fanciful judgments— 
for instance, Professor Morris’s criticism of the 
liberal interpretation of what constitutes & 
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family (at pp. 522-3) fails to take into account 
well-recognized analogies in customary law 
between business partnerships and families 
with joint property. 

From time to time there are clear if rare 
examples of judicial legislation. When the 
precision and lack of judicial discretion and 
flexibility led to really serious divergences 
between crime and punishment, however, the 
Emperor (who personally reviewed all capital 
oases) would intervene, as might be expected, 
with a resoript which was often subsequently 
incorporated as new legislation into the next 
edition of the oriminal code. What is fasci- 
nating is that ina number of the translated oases 
in which the Emperor had queried decisions he 
subsequently bowed to the Board’s reasoned 
suggestions based on precedent—a remarkable 
example of the practical limitations on the 
imperial sovereignty to which Professor Joseph 
Levenson has referred. 

Perhaps the least fortunate aspect of the 
book is its title, which does both authors and 
readers the disservice of suggesting а much 
broader description of the Chinese legal system 
than the authors have attempted. Many topics 
vital to the understanding of traditional Chinese 
law are hardly mentioned—for example 
those to which Professor Morris refers in his 
final paragraph (at p. 542). By the very 
nature of its concentration on the Hsing-an 
hui-lan the book is essentially a study of the 
workings of only the highest level of the 
Chinese legal system and even then the authors 
lay no claim to exhaustiveness. Within these 
confines it must be adjudged a work of great 
value and distinction. 


A. R. DIOKS 


JOHN ALEXANDER Pope and others: 

The Freer Chinese bronzes. Vol. 1. 

. By John Alexander Pope, 

Rutherford John Gettens, James Cahil, 

Noel Barnard. (Smithsonian Institu- 

tion. Freer Gallery of Art. Oriental 

Studies, No. 7; Smithsonian Publica- 

tion 4706.) xxiii. 638 pp. Washing- 

ton, [D.C.]: Smithsonian Institution, 
1967. $30. 


It has been increasingly borne in upon art 
historians in recent years that advances in 
specialized fields cannot be expected without 
co-operation between scholars trained in a 
number of different and sometimes apparently 
unrelated disciplines. The present monumental 
volume is an impressive demonstration of this. 
A comprehensive catalogue is always to be 
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preferred to a selective one, since fakes, copies, 
and poor quality specimens are equally instruc- 
tive with the best of any period. This volume, 
the first of three devoted to the large and 
important Freer collection, forms the desorip- 
tive catalogue section, with notes on style and 
chronology, general technical observations, and 
brief notes on the inscriptions. The second 
volume is to be concerned only with the 
technical aspects and the third is to be devoted 
to the epigraphic considerations. 

In the descriptions of the vessels which 
immediately follow the date and specifications 
Dr. Pope has made use of the now well 
established terms relating to form and decora- 
tion, and has adhered to the practice of naming 
the decorative bands from the top of a vessel 
downwards, which he established in his 
Chinese porcelains from the Ardebil Shrins. Tho 
descriptions have been enriched by the 
inclusion of Mr. Freer’s comments on those 
pieces acquired by himself before his death in 
1919. These not only add a piquancy to the 
text, but are interesting historically for the 
insight they provide into the aesthetio attitude 
and knowledge of hia own time. With regard to 
the former there have only been minor changes, 
but in the latter we are incalculably farther 
advanced now, mainly on account of excava- 
tions that have taken place in the last 20 years, 
and also because it has been possible to refine 
the methods of examination of art objects. 
The fact that even recently made veasels have 
been included adds much to the value of the 
book, as do the frank comments in desoriptions 
that precede Mr. Freer’s. The Kuang No. 46 ів 
a cheering example and shows particularly well 
the progreas made since 1912, when Mr. Freer 
purchased it, believing it to be ‘a genuine 
specimen of Chou '. 

The stylistic analyses and chronological 
placing of individual veseels have been com- 
petently handled by James Cahill. His careful 
documentation of each veasel and its relation to 
parallels in other collections is a lesson to 
students on the art of limiting one’s attention 
to a small number of fundamental elements, 
and the maintenance of what is a frankly 
conservative approach suitable to a work of 
this kind. This is в singularly useful exercise 
since it is all too easy to launch out into Karl- 
grenesque complication, which is rather like 
trying to run before one can walk, inasmuch 
as one pursues a multiplicity of elements in 
their many computations through a long 
series of vessels. It is pleasing to find that he 
has not overloaded the text with footnotes yet 
has contrived to give sufficient basic references 
to make his part in the undertaking of value to 
students launching out seriously into this 
immense obstacle-ridden field appear less 
formidable than it often is. 
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The importance of the technical observations 
attached to each piece by Mr. Gettens cannot 
be over-estimated, even though there is a good 
deal of neceasary repetition, and we look for- 
ward with special interest to his forthcoming 
volume on the technical data, in the hope that 
some of the tantalising questions that spring to 
mind will receive answers. Both the analyses 
by the ‘wet’ method and emission speotro- 
scopy, and the studies їп methods of construo- 
tion, are fundamental to the definition of 
distinctions between the archaic, the archaistio, 
the deliberate copy, and the fake. Again, 
No. 46 provides ample evidence on these points, 
while No. 44 underlines the fallibihty of the 
human eye all too clearly, the handle of this 
particular vessel being a modern replacement in 
в copper/zino alloy that has been carefully 
doctored on the surface, in place of the copper/ 
tin alloy: the decoration on the handle, 
however, is sufficiently true to the style of the 
period to deceive even quite experienced eyes. 
Worthy of special comment is the fact that the 
authors have not felt themselves compelled to 
agree with each other or to compromise in their 
opinions. This is shown particularly clearly in 
relation to the authenticity of the insoriptions 
in a number of cases. Of the 65 inscribed 
bronzes there are a number with mecriptions 
that Noel Barnard declared were forgeries, and 
stated that ‘ characters of the text have been 
cut into the bronze in recent times’. In these 
cases the vessels were returned to the labora- 
tory for further examination and in а very few 
cases only does doubt now remain as to whether 
an inscription is cast or incised. Where there 
continued to be disagreement, this has been 
allowed to stand. Somewhat surprising is the 
reference made to ‘ etched’ inscriptions ; во 
far as the reviewer is aware, this technique was 
not known in China until very recent times. 
What then is meant by the use of this term ? 
It is not defined and the answer to the question 
must evidently remain in abeyance until the 
appearance of Vol. тї, or some other publica- 
tion. Although the term cire perdus in con- 
nexion with bronze casting is not mentioned, 
indeed most studiously avoided, the method 
must clearly have been employed in а number 
of instances, a fact that must inevitably be 
deduced from reading between the lines of the 
descriptions and discussions of ‘recent’ 
vessels. 

The text of this volume is confined as closely 
as possible to the facts, even if within a rather 
massive compass necessitated by a large type- 
face and heavy paper. I just wonder whether 
the spine is strong enough to sustain the weight 
of 80 much expensive paper. 


MARGARET MHDLEY 
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G. St. G. M. GowrERTz : Celadon wares. 
104 pp., front., 39 plates. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1908. 42s. 


The term ‘ celadon ' is nowadays applied to 
а much wider range of potteries than was 
originally proposed by Salvetat, who coined 
the name in the nineteenth century for the 
greenish-grey stoneware made in Chekiang. 
At the present time it is the practice to apply 
the name to wares from many other areas of 
China and beyond, as well as to a number of 
wares that bear little or no resemblance to 
those intended by Salvetat. The only common 
factor to these wares is that the glaze colours 
are dependent upon the presence of a natural 
jron oxide included in the raw material, and 
that they are fired in a reducing atmosphere. 
The actual colours produced under these 
conditions are extremely varied. It is indispu- 
tably convenient so far as the collector is con- 
cerned to lump all these different types 
together, and it is olearly for him that 
Mr. Gompertz has brought together in this 
interesting short book such a wide range of 
material. How far we shall be justified in the 
future in retaining this blanket term remains 
to be seen. The growing tendenoy of specialists 
in the field is to call the wares by their kiln 
names, where these are known. Where the 
evidence is slight, but in favour of a partioular 
kiln, we tend to refer to a specimen as being of 
‘ X-type’, thus following the current Chinese 
practice. 

With regard to the broad meaning of 
celadon, the rather subjective element in the 
assessment of colour values is a particularly 
vexing one, and the distinction between 
‘yellowish brown’ and ‘ brownish green’ is 
the kind of exasperating problem that can only 
be satisfactorily solved by а standard of 
numerical reference. But glaze colours apart, 
to imply, as the author does, that borax or 
soda entered into Chinese lead glazes as 
fluxing agents is to introduce a complexity into 
the study of Chinese ceramics that has never 
at any time entered the technology, if only for 
the simple reason that from the geological 
aspect borax was not available at all, while 
soda was only present in such limited quanti- 
ties, and then only in orthoclase felspar (potash 
felspar), that it had little place in the industry. 
At а later stage in the book he raises the sub- 
ject of borax again in connexion with the 
prevention of crackle, but it would have been 
sufficient to suggest a slight increase in the 
silica content, while at the same time replacing 
some of the felspar by the ordinary olay. 
Borax was after all a nineteenth-century 
introduction into ceramio technology. 

While it is wholly justifiable to draw atten- 
tion to Ju wares, their general character and 
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their undoubted appeal to the aesthetic senses, 
it is only fair to state quite categorically that 
neither one of the miniatures, nor any of the 
fragments he quotes (p. 53) have any more 
connexion with Ju-yao than does the so-called 
teat-ring, which is so rightly called in question. 
The links between the real Ju and the Korean 
celadons of approximately the same period is, 
of course, apparent to most people who have 
studied both traditions, but like the Chinese I 
am inclined to question the validity of the 
assumption that Yueh potters had anything to 
do with Korean wares. Similar materials, used 
in their natural state, will produce very similar 
results in different parte of the globe, and it во 
happens that the basio structure of Korea is a 
continuation of the long ridge that forms the 
spine of Chekiang, being part of the East 
Asian Jurassic formations that extend from 
the south-east coast of Chima, through 
Chekiang, and Korea and right up the coastal 
belt of eastern Siberia. 

In discussing the Chekiang celadons and 
the application to them of the Japanese terms 
kinuta, tenryüji, and sMchikan the author ів 
not unnaturally falling victim to the charming 
simplicity of the traditional and arbitary 
assessment of these wares, for which there is 
insufficient justification, since it takes too little 
account of local variation and the liability to 
kiln accident. It is wise to beware of such 
assessments of wares, particularly since the 
Japanese achievements in the copying of 
celadons are of such a remarkably high 
standard, a fact to which our attention is 
more firmly drawn here than in any other book 
I know on Chinese ceramics. 

On Korean celadons of course Mr. Gompertz 
is unsurpassed, and no one has done more to 
stimulate interest in this fine group than һе has. 
Indeed his understanding of the potteries in 
this field is almost unequalled at the present 
time. Few people could have-put together in 
во small a space so much of both value and 
interest. Those wishing to study this class of 
ware will find the book an admirable introduc- 
tion to a vast and absorbing field, which is 
still insufficiently understood. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 


Q. Вт. G. M. GowrzRTZ: Korean pottery 
and porcelain of the Yt period. (The 
Faber Monographs on Pottery and 
Porcelain.) xx, 107 front., 127 
plates. DERE Fabor and Faber, 
1968. £5 5s. 

European interest in the ceramic wares of 
the Far East began in the sixteenth oentury. 

Onoe this interest had been aroused, it was 
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kept alive by an increasing quantity of wares 
made in China and Japan especially for export. 
Trade with the Far East became an important 
factor їп Western commerce, and the world of 
© ehinoiserie ' came into being. At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, the political 
upheavals in China led to the breakdown of the 
old social and religious systems, including' the 
prohibition on interference with burial-places. 
The subsequent excavation of these sites, at 
first haphazard, later conducted under proper 
archaeological supervision, brought to light 
large quantities of ceramio material hitherto 
unknown. In the West, with а foundation of 
three centuries of avid interest, the scientific 
study of this material began, and by the middle 
of the century had produced а large and 
important contribution to ceramio studies. 

But, from а European point of view, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, Korea and 
things Korean hardly existed. The Koreans 
had learnt their lesson from repeated inter- 
ference by China and Japan. The most 
devastating invasion came in 1592, when the 
Japanese army commanded by Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi laid waste to the country. The 
policy of isolation that was implemented 
during the period of recovery was more 
effectively imposed than similar policies of 
either of her great neighbours. Korean 
emergence was not to come about until the end 
of the nineteenth century, and then was 
forced, not by a Western nation, but by the 
Japanese. The annexation of Korea by Japan 
in 1910 ensured the almost complete exclusion 
of Western interests. 

The Japanese ceramic industry owed an 
enormous debt to the influence of Korean pots 
and potters. Large quantities of pots were 
made for export to Japan and during periods of 
Japanese domination, Korean pottera were 
sent to work in Japan. It is not surprising 
therefore that all the major studies of Korean 
ceramios have been published by Japanese. 

Until recently, the most important studies of 
Korean ceramics in the West were those 
published by the late W. B. Honey. In 1944 he 
said, in ‘The wares of the Yi dynasty’, 
Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 
1944-5, 11, that ‘ until the results of recent 
Japanese excavations in Corea were more 
accessible, nothing more precise than a 
broadly based system of comparative dating 
could be attempted’. In this his latest 
contribution to Korean studies, Mr. Gompertz 
sete this situation to rights. Since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Honey’s work, brief sammaries of 
Yi period ceramics have appeared,’ but 

1 e.g. Chewon Kim and G. 8t. G. M. Gompertz 
(ed.), The ceramic art of Korea, London, 1961 ; 
A. B. Griswold, O. Kin, P. H. Pott, Burma, 
Korea, Tibet, London, 1964. 
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Mr. Gompertz has now produced a detailed 
study of the oomplicated story of а wealth of 
ceramio material. Together with his earlier 
work on the Koryo ceramics, these books now 
provide the standard references on Korean 
ceramics in the West. 

After an introduotion on the aesthetics of 
the subject Mr. Gompertz begins with an 
account of the chief Japanese theories, those 
of Asakawa and especially Okudaira, about 
the division of this 618-year period and the 
method of dating within these divisions. The 
complications these Japanese theories present, 
make the suggestion that only two divisions, 
pre- and post-1592 are necessary, all the more 
tenable. The complete disappearance of the 
predominant punch'ong wares of the period 
before Hideyoshi and the inorease in produo- 
tion of white porcelain after this time present & 
much olearer and more accurate picture of the 
period. 

Of course there are complications within 
these divisions. The transition from Koryo 
to Yi presents certain problems. This is, 
ouriously, one aspect of the subject that does 
not seem to have attracted Japanese writers. 
Mr. Gompertz suggests that it lasted from 
about the middle of the fourteenth century to 
the middle of the fifteenth century. The link 
between the two periods appears to be between 
the late celadons of the declining Koryo period 
and the earliest forms of punch‘ong ware. He 
gives a detailed account of the later forms of 
punch‘ong and the Japanese system for the 
division of the group by techniques of decora- 
tion. His account includes descriptions of the 
very rare pieces that can be dated, including в 
funerary jar datable to 1430-1 and a series of 
dated epitaphs ranging over the period from 
1417 to 1587. 

Perhaps the most important chapters in this 
book are those devoted to the porcelain of the 
Yi period, both plain white or decorated in 
underglaze colours, especially blue. Unlike 
punch'ong ware, porcelain was made through- 
out the whole of the Yi period. Mr. Gompertz 
begins to unravel the difficult problem of what 
blue and white was made before 1592. Its 
chief early influence came from the Ming court 
of China. A small number of pots, none as yet 
well-known in the West, bear a remarkable 
resemblance to Chinese blue and white of the 
fifteenth century. But these form an isolated 
group within an enormous number of pieces. 
As Mr. Gompertz says, the question of dating 
early blue and white must remain unsolved 
until the Punwon kilns have been properly 
excavated. 

The other wares discussed in this book are 
early Yi tea-bowls, so important to the 
Japanese, апа black, brown, and mottled 
glazed wares. The last chapter ia devoted to an 
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interesting account of the potter’s craft and the 
kilns he used. There is an appendix containing 
the list prepared by Asakawa of names, shapes, 
and uses of Yi period pottery. The annotated 
bibliography contains the chief Western and 
Japanese sources and there is a note on Korean 
historical and literary sources. 

The half-tone plates are on the whole up to 
the standard set by other books in this Faber 
series. The colour plates on the other hand 
are variable. Plates A and E are particularly 
bad. This is all the more unfortunate since 
Mr. Gompertz singles out the jar in plate E for 
special mention, and quotes Mr. Honey’s ideas 
on the jar in plate A being в teet of ceramic 
appreciation. 

J. P. PALMER 


Р. QG. CNEL: A programmed intro- 
duction to literary-style Japanese. xiv, 
249 pp. [London]: School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London, 1968. 35s. (Agents: Luzao.) 


Over the past two decades there has been 
much disoussion of the techniques of teaching 
by machines, especially the teaching of 
languages. The overwhelming part of the 
research that has been devoted to developing 
the programming and mechanization of 
language teaching has concerned modern 
colloquial languages, and the material produced 
has usually been intended for schoolchildren. 
Professor O’Neill’s book is a programmed 
course in а classical and largely obsolete 
language for advanced university students. 

The book follows basio programming 
methods, supplemented by more conventional 
charts of endings. Progress is assessed by 
regular test exercises. These are mainly 
translation өхегоівев and do not use the 
multiple choice techniques which are often 
associated with programmed learning. Mul- 
tiple choice questions are rarely used in the 
programming at all, probably because they are 
leas suitable for the studente for which this 
book is intended. 

Though the book is limited in length and 
programming generally requires more printed 
space than conventional types of description, 
all the main grammatical constructions that 
one will need to know to be able to read 
bungotas Japanese (eighth to early twentieth 
centuries) are included. After а short chapter 
on pronouns, verb forms and oonjugations are 
comprehensively disoussed in the subsequent 
two chapters. Inflected endings occupy the 
next three chapters, and they are 

ing to the verb and adjective forms 
which they follow. There is then в chapter on 
uninfleoted endings, and the final two chapters 
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describe and teach miscellaneous verbal 
expressions and conjunctions. Aa might be 
expected from в scholar whose approach to 
language teaching is so systematio (this is his 
third programmed learning book), the division 
and ordering of these major sections is precise 
and clear, and when an extensive transition is 
made, the reason for it is explained. 

In this country and the United States the 
study of classical Japanese literature forms 
only а subsidiary part of the whole Japanese 
course, and emphasis must be laid on the 
efficiency of learning/teaching methods in 
terms of time and effort for both students and 
teachers. In considering the present book 
therefore, one should be primarily concerned in 
judging ite effectivencas as a means of learning 
a highly complex subject ав а tool for under- 
standing a classical language—rather than as а 
grammatical desortption of that language, for 
which in the oase of Japanese there are 
anyway few enough works in English for 
comparison. 

Firstly there is the problem of acceptance by 
students who already have considerable 
language attainments. Publicity has often 
been given to the resistance of language 
teachers to new methods. One rarely sees any 
reference to resistance on the part of studenta, 
although this undoubtedly existe. From this 
point of view it would seem from my own 
limited experience with this book that it is 
very successful. The first chapter seems 
specifically designed to meet this situation. 
The encouragement which is fundamental to 
programmed learning is present, but so is an 
integrated and clearly expressed reliance on 
previous knowledge of colloquial Japanese on 
the part of the student. A similar effeot might 
have been achieved with the immediate 
presentation of very difficult material, such 
as in oh. iv (on verb conjugations), but clearly 
there are then possible dangers (of dis- 
couragement) which it is fundamental to avoid 
in programming. I have only heard enthusi- 
astio approval from students who have used 
this book (including studente very critical of 
other textbooks using non-conventional lan- 
guage teaching methods). 

The use of abbreviated terminology (AF for 
attributive form, eto.) has been oritioized, but 
throughout the book it is emphasized that 
ability to understand and translate is the main 
goal. The abbreviations are easy to memorize 
and for these purposes very practical. Tradi- 
tional Japanese grammatical terms are also 
presented, and the memorization of them could 
perhaps have been given slightly more weight. 
The opportunity of reinforcing one’s class-room 
knowledge of Japanese in Japan with Japanese 
people is now given to almost every student, 
and is a very important part of the learning 
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process. Inevitably most Japanese will disouss 
the literary-style language in terms of tradi- 
tional grammar, and в knowledge only of such 
deeignations as AF, IF, eto., шау oause some 
frustration. 

Another very small improvement that might 
be made is more emphasis on vocabulary 
differences. A student with a knowledge of 
modern oolloquial Japanese probably needs at 
least one complete frame to realize that kimi 
means ‘ lord rather than a somewhat familiar 
‘you’. An explanation of waza as being 
equivalent to koto is only given after several 
ocourrences of the word. 

But these are minor matters. They are more 
than balanced by a list of excellences too long 
to be mentioned here. The book is well printed 
with only one or two errors (one of which, 
however, is very misleadmg—p. 148, frame 7). 
There are several places where confusion might 
arise because normal punctuation and the 
programming signals are not clearly enough 
differentiated. A clearer division of frames 
with slightly more space between the dividing 
line and the print of the answer 18 also 
desirable. 

There is no doubt that this book will be a 
standard course in literary-style Japanese for 
many years to come and it follows а dis- 
tinguished line of Јарапево language textbooks 
from the School of Oriental and African 


Studies. BRIAN POWELL 


James D. MoCAwLzy : The phonological 
component of a grammar of Japanese. 
(Monographs on Linguistic Analysis, 
No. 2.) 206 pp. The Hague, Paris : 
Mouton, 1968. Guilders 34. 


Die synohronistische Phonologie einer nicht- 
indoeuropäischen Sprache ist für den allgemei- 
nen Linguisten ein schatzenswertes Disserta- 
tionsthema: die notwendigen Daten sind 
wenig zahlreich, relativ eindeutig und entweder 
sohon gesicherte Kenntnis oder mindestens mit 
erprobten Methoden nicht allzu schwer 
erfassbar; die eigentliche Arbeit kann sioh 
daher &uf die theoretische oder formulierunga- 
technische Verarbeitung der Daten konzen- 
trieren. Die vorliegende Sobrift ist die 
revidierte Faseung einer solchen Dissertation, 
bemerkenswert allerdings dadurch, dass sie am 
MIT unter der Leitung von N. Chomsky und 
in enger Anlehnung an M. Halle entstand. 
Im Zeichen dieser beiden Leiteterne der Theorie 
wird die Phonologie einmal als Teil einer 
generativen Grammatik, namlich als Regel- 
werk für die Umwandlung der Ergebnisse der 
tiefenstrukturellen Operationen in eine reale 
phonetische Oberflàche, konzipiert und zum 

n als Ausgangselement nicht das 
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Phonem, sondern ein Inventar von Phonem- 
merkmalen (minimal 12 * distmotive features ") 
benutzt, aus deren unterschiedlicher Kombina- 
tion sich die Distinktivitat der einzelnen 
Phoneme ergibt. Em erstes Drittel der Schrift 
ist der entsprechenden allgemeinen theoreti- 
sohen bzw. lingo-technischen Grundlegung 
gewidmet, zwar nahezu ohne Beziehung zum 
Japanischen, aber іп wohltuender linguistischer 
Pragision und mit einigen Verbeaserungs- 
vorschlagen zu Theorie und Beschrerbungs- 
technik. Einen erweiterten grammatischen 
(bes. syntaktischen) Rahmen, den eine Phono- 
logie als Teil der Grammatik nicht entbehren 
kann — wie aich vor allem im suprasegmentalen 
Teil herausstellt (z.B. junoture-Probleme) —, 
liefert diese Einleitung nicht. 

Das zweite Drittel behandelt den segmen- 
talen Bereich, der allerdings enteprechend der 
Theorie gegenuber dem Ublichen erheblich 
ausgeweitet ist. Nachdem namlih fur das 
Lexikon die These (Axiom ?) aufgestellt wird, 
ев solle keine redundanten Informationen 
enthalten, muss einerseits daa rugelassene 
Skelett an Angaben über Morphembestandteile 
und -gebrauchsfaktoren wieder ‘ oingefleischt ' 
werden, und von den diesbezüglichen 19 
‘morpheme structure rules’ werden vor 
allem auch die Morphemlange und die 
Btützvokale im Sinojapanischen 1 erfasst. Auf 
der anderen Seite behandeln die sich anschliea- 
senden 33 ‘phonological rules’ nicht nur 
Vokalkontraktion, Devokalisation,? Palatalisa- 
tion, /w/-Restriktion, Allophonie von /h, g, N/, 
rendaku bei der Wortkomposition und ‘ Assimi- 
lation * bei der sinojapanischen Wortbildung,? 
sondern erstreoken sich auch auf die Konjuga- 
tion. Die Richtigkeit und Vollstandigkeit der 
Daten verdient, sofern man allgemein- 
hlnguistisch und nicht japanologisoh rnisst,* 
Anerkennung. Löst man Daten aus ihrer 
Einbettung in die Zusammenhange von 
Sprachbewusstsein und -geschiohte und unter- 
stellt man sie ausschliesslich dem Geaischts- 
punkt der einfachsten generativen Herleitung, 
во lassen sich Konflikte mit Beschreibungen, 
die den Zusammenhang grosserer Datenmengen 
wahren, kaum vermeiden; solche Konflikte 
halten aich aber beim Verf. in erfreulich engen 
Grenzen (z.B. Annahme eines besonderen 
Vokals ‘&’ fur das /-Ya/ im eigentlichen 


1 Den Zusammenhang der /-ki ~ -ku/- 
Alternation mit dem Kernvokal kennt der Verf. 
allerdings nicht. 

2 Nur im Grundansatz, nicht im Detail. 

* Hinsichtlich des emphatischen /N ~ Q/- 
Hinschubs wird nur die Variation generativ 
beschrieben, nicht der Eingohub selbst. 

* Z.B. kann man nicht die rendaku-Form 
dea /h/ ohne Einbeziehung auch von /b/ 
erortern, und ein Imperativ se (ohne yo) zu suru 
existiert nicht, 
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Japanischen). Hinsichtlich der Unterscheidung 
versohiedener phonologischer Systeme für 
untersohiedliche strata des Vokabulars kommt 
der Verf.— obwohl offenbar unabhangig — 
zum praktisch gleichen Ergebnis wie der 
Rezensent in semer Publikation zum selben 
Gegenstand.5 Besondere Beachtung, und zwar 
auch theoretische, gebuhrt wohl der Tateache, 
dass die auf grossere Emfachheit zielenden 
Annahmen fur die Tiefenstruktur mehrfach in 
enger Beziehung zu sprachgeschichtlichen 
Daten stehen : Ansatz 'p' fur /h/ (auch für 
konsonantische Verbstamme); personliche 
Anregung von Chomsky, das i-ombin der 
Gutturalstámme uber /k, g — h/ zu generie- 
ren; Zusammenfassung der /-k/- und 
/-8/-Stamme unter einer Regel.® 

Im letzten Teil seiner Arbeit versucht der 
Verf., sem segmental bewahrtes generatives 
Verfahren ohne wesentliche Anderung auch auf 
den suprasegmentalen Bereich ru ubertragen : 
die Akzentform emes Ákventtakts soll aus den 
Akzentformen semer Bestandteile abgeleitet 
werden. Ob dieser Ansatz richtig oder moglioh 
186, ob insbesondere suprasegmentale Distink- 
tivitat funktional einfach identisch mit 
segmentaler Dustinktivitat ist, wird weder 
vorher gepruft noch auch dann uberdacht, als 
sich verschiedentlich herausstellt, dass sich die 
Daten wegen des Umfangs der Schwankungen 
und der Exzeptionalitat einer Formalisierung 
zu generativen Regeln entziehen. Dieses 
negative Ergebnis des Versuchs bleibt wohl 
deshalb unausgewertet, weil der Verf. offenbar 
meint, Ursache sei eine noch ungenugende 
Aufbereitung der Daten, obwohl er spatestens 
im Stadium der Überarbeitung mit dem sehr 
viel weiter gespannten Akzentregulatorium von 
К. Akinaga 1958 7 bekannt wurde, das ihn an 
emer во oberfldchlichen Ursache hatte zweifeln 
lassen sollen. Hine Suche nach der tieferen 
Ursache hátte wohl auch nicht dem Begriff vom 

5 The phonemics of Japanese: questions and 
attempts, Wiesbaden, 1966. Die vom Verf. 
zitierte Literatur endet — bis auf einen 
offenkundigen Nachtrag — 1960. Der Rezen- 
sent hat seine Thesen im Herbst 1963 an der 
Universitat Michigan als Kolleg vorgetragen. 

* In diesem Sine ware auch bei der 4. 
phonologischen Regel ein {-+nas -voice} 
anstelle von {—voc --voice) vorzuziehen 

ewesen, wozu allerdings auch eine Anderung 
in der Reihenfolge (vgl. Nr. 16) und vielleicht 
auch in der Anzahl der Regeln erforderlich 
ware. 
7 Anhang zu meikai Nihongo-akusento-jiten. 
Wenn der Verf. memt, die bedeutsame 
wissenschaftliche Leistung Akimaga’s der 
Oberlei дев Lexikonprojekte (H. Kinda. 
ichi) iben zu müssen, sollte man 
erwarten, dass er gleichermassen seme vorlie- 
gende Arbeit — obwohl er sich selbst als 
* produotive scholar ’ vorstellt — mit Chomsky 
und Halle als Autoren publiziert hatte. 
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Akzent im Japanischen ausweichen konnen. 
Der Verf. revidiert den derzeit üblichen 
Begriff nur ë insofern, als er in der Tiefen- 
struktur nicht den Kern einer einzelnen More 
bzw. Silbe® innerhalb des Akzenttakta als 
‘ akventuiert ' ansetzt, sondern — um auch den 
Zero-Àkzent auf gleicher Ebene embeziehen 
zu kbnnen — eine Grenze dazwischen; im 
übrigen radikalisiert er ihn dadurch, dass er 
die Akzentposition durch den Abstand vom 
Sprechtaktende bestimmt. Wenn die Ergeb- 
nisse sich dann formal den Sprachen mit 
variablem Druckakzent annahern, so kónnte 
dieser Befund (8. 183) weniger zum output als 
rum input gehoren. Em weiteres prinzipielles 
Problem zeigt sich, wenn der Verf. als operative 
Annahme einen Akzentemschub vor dem 
Akrenttekt ansetzt, der die Wirkung hat 
(a) alle vorhandenen Akzente zu tilgen, (b) sich 
anschliessend selbst aufzuheben. Das Problem 
muss scharf formuliert werden: wird Unsinn 
innerhalb emer generativen Ableitung dadurch 
sinnvoll, dass am Ende ein Gewinn an 
Einfachheit herauskommt ? Es ehrt den Verf., 
dass er diese Frage an anderer Stelle (8. 70) 
selbst aufwirft. Von semer theoretischen 
Position her bejaht er sie. 

Fugen wir noch hinzu, dass die Druokkorrek- 
tur auch an linguistisch wichtigen Punkten des 
ofteren mangelhaft ist. Insgesamt ergibt sich 
ein fur den allgemeinen Linguisten wie für den 
Japanologen  vielfaltig anregendes Werk. 
Ersterer wird weder die Daten noch йе 
Ergebnisse als definitiv bewerten durfen. 
Letzterer wird für seinen Umgang mit Daten 
manehes lernen konnen, aber auch nicht 
ubersehen dürfen, dass eine elegante Technik 
der Verarbeitung spraohlicher Daten nicht 


schon éricrur ist. d. WENOK 


PETER Duus : Party rivalry and political 
change in Tatshd Japan. (Harvard 
East Asian Series, 35.) x, 317 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 665. 6d.) 


In the last two years a number of books have 
appeared which have sought to reinterpret 
the history of political parties in modern 
Japan. Up to now, however, the main emphasis 


* Vgl. Apre кт den "Vorschlag des 
Rezensenten 1966, auch den Akzent faktoren- 
analytisch zu erfassen. 

? Die ngoh Trubetzkoy entwiokelte Ansicht, 
dass zwar phonetisch die Bilbo der Akzen: er 
sei, die unterliegende Position des Akzents aber 
sich nach der Moren-Entfernung vom Takt- 
Ende bestimme, wird weder schlussig bewiesen 
noch wohl auch in der Darstellung konsequent 
festgehalten. Ferner führt sie im Einzelfall zu 
einem bedenklichen Spiel mit + /?/ (S. 157). 
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has been on the early history of the parties, 
and the period in which they achieved their 
highest degree of power—the 1920’s—has been 
surprisingly neglected. Peter Duus’s book goes 
some way toward making good this omission. 
himself on a wide reading of political 
memoirs and biographies and contemporary 
journals, he has answered many of the 
questions relating to party and factional 
manoeuvres, the creation and break-up of 
coalitions, and the background to the numerous 
transfers of power which occurred ш the 16 
years preceding the formation of the Minseité, 
the final landmark, according to the author, in 
the emergence of в genuine two-party system. 
Although he deals with the Seiyükai less 
thoroughly than the Kenseikai, his detailed 
analysis of the leading political events between 
1912 and 1927 їз nevertheless clear and 
convincing. His concentration on politics in ite 
narrower sense, however, leaves Mr. Duus 
little room to discuss other problems of equal 
importance in assessing the parties’ achieve- 
ments. The actual policies of the parties, for 
instance, are treated only in terms of how they 
affected party rivalry. Foreign policy in 
partioular 18 ignored, with the result that Hara 
Kei receives somewhat less than his due. Even 
economic policy, the field in which there was 
probably the greatest difference between the 
main parties, receives only cursory attention. 
It may be unfair to complain too much about 
what an author has seen fit to exclude, but 
without в broader treatment it is doubtfal 
whether his central theme of how, and under 
what conditions, the parties inoreased their 
power can be fully explored. Such a funda- 
mental political problem as the extent to which 
the parties rather than the bureaucracy 
formulated policy, for example, remains as 
obscure a8 before. Nor is it olear from 
Mr. Duus’s preoccupation with the manoeuvres 
of party leaders in Tokyo whether attitudes 
among the predominantly rural electorate 
underwent any change during this period. 
Equally ignored i8 the question of the parties’ 
financial support. Kató Kómei's effectiveness 
and Wakateuki Reijird’s ineffectiveness in 
securing funds from business are commented on 
but the topio iteelf is not pursued. Within the 
limita which he has set himself, however, 
Mr. Duus has produced an extremely useful 
book which explains the tactical problems of 
the parties more olearly than before and will 
bring greater preoision апа sophistication into 
accounts of the stages of party development. 


R. L. SIMS 


Icaro Hori: Folk religion in Japan : 
continuity and change. Edited by 
Joseph Kitagawa and Alan L. 
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Miller. (Haskell Lectures on History 
of Religions, New Series, No. 1.) 
xv, 278 pp. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968. 
$7, 638. 


Professor Hori's immense learnmg in the fleld 
of Japanese religion is well known to all who 
are in any way concerned with the subjeot. 
Spiritually and scholastically he is the principal 
heir of the great Yanagide Kunio, whose 
monumental researches earlier in the century 
were the first to raise the subject of minkan 
shinké, folk religion, to the academic respecta- 
bility it deserves. Profeasor Hori’s two large 
volumes Waga kuni minkan shinkishi no 
kenkyt, published in 1953, are not only a mine 
of information, but also present the results of 
his wide reading as & stimulating thesis about 
the fundamental nature of Japanese religious 
beliefs. A smaller work Minkan shinké, 
published by Iwanami, gives us the main 
conclusions of this great work in shorter form. 
In addition he has given us within the last 
seven years two volumes of collected papers 
covering a wide and fasomating range of 
subjects. ‘Ideas of the soul and the other 
world as revealed in the poems of the 
Manydshtt’, ‘ Reflections on the fusion of 
Shinto and Buddhism ’, * The oult of mummies 
at Yudonosan ’, are merely a few of the titles 
which reveal him to be deeply learned not only 
in comparative ethnology and the history of 
religions, but also in Japanese literature. 

Nor are his writings confined to the Japanese 
language. He has already published several 
interesting contributions in English in such 
journals as Numen and History of Religions. 
The book under review is, however, the first 
full-length study to appear in English under 
Professor Hori’s name. Two of its chapters 
have already appeared ав self-contained 
articles, but the book as a whole is based on 
the Haskell Leotures which Professor Hori 
delivered in 1965 in the University of Chicago. 

The title may prove misleading to those for 
whom the word ‘folk’ hes taken on super- 
foially pejorative overtones. In faot ita scope 
is a good deal wider than its title might suggest. 
It deals, not with rustic dances and super- 
stitions, but with & number of themes which 
only emerge into view when the traditional com- 
partmentelized approach to Japanese religion, 
80 favoured by Western writers, has been 
abandoned. Hitherto we have always had 
Buddhism and Shinto, the ‘great’ and the 
‘little’ tradition, treated as unrelated and 
separate disciplines; while studies of Shinto 
iteelf have always laid overwhelming emphasis 
on written sources, however unsatisfactory, at 
the expense of field-work in surviving oult 
practices and oral traditions. 
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The themes which Professor Hori treats can 
only be recognized if we look mstead for the 
unity of Japanese religion rather than ite 
diversity, and if we are prepared to look at a 
living cult as an organic whole, even if syn- 
oretically composed. Early in his first chapter, 
for example, Professor Hori rightly draws our 
attention to the extraordinary power of the 
folk religion to absorb foreign elements and 
mould them to its own form. Almost every 
cult, however initially alien, if left alone for a 
generation or two will return to the folk pattern 
as though magnetized. Take the Kakure- 
kirishitan, for example, the hidden Christians, 
who survived the persecutions of the Toku- 
gawa period for a couple of centuries only by 
dint of keeping their Christian praotices strictly 
secret. When discovered long after the pro- 
scriptions had been removed, these people had 
to all effects reverted to the folk pattern. There 
was no longer anything recognizably Christian 
about ther practices, even though they 
themselves were convinced that they were 
sorupulously transmitting the Catholic faith as 
taught by 8. Francis Xavier. 

The same tendency, needless to say, has 
moulded and transformed the practice of 
Buddhism of Japan. Useless therefore to rely 
on written doctrines alone if we are to discover 
how Buddhism 18 actually practised, and 
foolish to dismiss as mere syncretism the fusion 
of foreign elements with native patterns. The 
great and the little traditions cannot be во 
arbitrarily separated. 

Look at the religious scene in Japan in this 
manner and a number of fascinating themes, 
hitherto ignored, will emerge. Japanese 
shamanism, for example. with which Professor 
Hori deals in ch. v, or the place of mountains in 
Japanese religion, treated in ch. iv. The 
nembutsu as folk religion, oh. iii, deals with the 
ritual dances and magical dramas which were 
practised before the nembutsu was incorporated 
into the doctrines of Hénen and Shinran. His 
last chapter, the new religions treated as 
shamanic survivals, shows a ourrent pheno- 
menon in а new and hitherto unsuspected light. 

Certainly a rich and exciting fleld. It is 
regrettable therefore that much of the book 
will probably prove frustrating reading to those 
unable to turn for confirmation to Professor 
Hori’s Japanese works. In too many places 
challenging statements are unsubstantiated by 
any evidence in English. The bare statement 
on р. 81, for example, that the Aitogams type 
of belief is traceable to the worship of the dead, 
is interesting and stimulating. But for further 
elucidation we are given nothing exoept & 
footnote citing 50 pp. of Professor Horis 
Minkan змн. The clearly important 
distinction which he draws between the 
ugigami and the Ailogamt types of belief is 
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blurred by what seems to be a bafilingly 
ambiguous use of the word Astogami. The 
illustrations too, though decorative, are en- 
tirely irrelevant to the text. Space devoted 
to woodcuts of geisha, lantern-makers, and 
figures crouching under umbrellas in a shower, 
could better have been given to photographs of 
the cults and practices described, of which 
Professor Hori himself has a rich collection. 
Further, on p. 87, the term honji-sutjaku ів 
translated rather oddly as ' the manifestation 
of prime numenon’ (italics mine.) Is this a 
‘pivot word’, meapsulating both noumenon 
and numen? With а little more care, the 
editors could have made Professor Hori’s work 
available to a wider public than in its present 
form it may reach. 

But these cavils are not intended to detract 
from the obvious merits of the book, which 
opens up the work of an outetanding scholar in 
a field unjustly neglected in the West. 


CARMEN BLACKER 


H. Н. E. Loors: Elements of the 
megalithic complex in Southeast Asia : 
an annotated bibliography. (Oriental 
Monograph Series, No. 3.) x, 114 pp. 
Canberra: Centre of Oriental Studies 
in association with ^ Australian 
National University Press, 1967. 
À$1.b0. 


This excellent and handsome annotated 
bibliography covers all that is at present 
known about megalithic complexes in South 
East Asia (north-eastern Indis, East Pakistan, 
Burma, Thailand, Laos, Viét-Nam, Cambodia, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Philippines, and For- 
mosa). It must have taken much time to 
prepare this volume and to trace such а large 
number of books and papers on the subjeot- 
matter. Even the professional reader. will 
certainly find much which was unknown to 
him. 

Dr. Loofs’s bibliography ів not confined to 
prehistoric megalithicons ; he has also placed 
before the reader megalithio cultures which 
have survived into historic and even into 
present times. So far as I can judge, with a few 
poasible exceptions, Dr. Loofs has not missed 
any publication worth speaking of. 

One of the things which struck me was that 
nothing is recorded on the Isle of Sumbawa 
(one of the Lesser Sunda Islands in Indonesia). 
For the sake of completeness, we have to draw 
attention to a paper in в rather obscure 
periodical which leaves one ш little doubt that 
there once flourished a megalithic culture in 
Sumbawa (G. van der Kooy, ‘De bewerkte 
steenen bij А:  Renoeng, Onderafdeeling 
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Soembawa ', Bijdragen van Gezaghebbers, 1933, 
1-8). In this paper the author reported on 10 
stone sarcophagi with stone covers and decor- 
ated with figures in low and high relief, such as 
crocodiles and women with legs spread wide 
and raised arms, and simply incised human 
figures, and human heads carved in the round 
on the ends. The measurements of the 
sarcophagi range from a length of 100 cm., а 
width of 31 om., and a depth of 80 om. to 
examples with a length of 350 om., a width of 
250 om., and a depth of 200 cm. The remains 
were found on a hill near Ai Renoeng, and 
others were found near Punkit on the 400 m. 
high Olat Dongan. They seem to link up with 
the sarcophagi of Besuki in the easternmost 
part of Java and partly with those from Bali. 
G. Kuperus has also devoted some pages to 
these megalithic remains in his book: Het 
cultuurlandschap van West-Soembawa, Batavia, 
Wolters, 1937, 128-30. 

Secondly, note may also be taken of a short 
paper dealing with an interesting group of 
megalithicons on a plateau called Dadamanuk 
near Semarang in Java. (E. W. van Orsoy 
de Flines, ‘ Hasin— ——Kuwu—Lang-pi- 
ya’. Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, тхххш, 4, 1949, 424-9). The 
megalithic remains here consist of a circle, 
25 та. in diameter, with 20 stone seata with 
70-om.-high standing stones serving as dorsal 
supports and 8 roughly carved ‘ monster- 
heads’ with enormous teeth. Dr. Loofe's 
volume ends with an index of authors and an 
index of subjects. The bibliography is cer- 
tainly indispensable to all who are interested in 
Far Eastern prehistory and will also provide a 
foundation for the growing body of research on 
megalithio cultures. 


Н. R. VAN HEEKHREN 


Јорітн М. JacoB: Introduction to 
Cambodian. xii, 341 pp. London, eto. : 
Oxford University Press, 1968. £5 5s. 


A l'heure actuelle où les études khméres font 
de sérieux et rapides progrés gr&ce aux efforta 
d’éminents linguistes de différents pays, on ne 
peut qu'aooueillir aveo joie et sympathie oe 
gros volume d'introduotion à la langue khmére. 
C'est la somme d'un travail de recherche 
gigantesque, couronné par un effort de 
systématisation non moins louable. 

Dans la préface et l'introduotion l'auteur a 
prósenté son ouvrage d'une maniére trós 
claire : elle le destine à tous genres d'étudiants, 
aussi bien ceux des universités que ceux qui 
travaillent seuls sans maitre. Pour ces derniers, 
en particulier, des enregistrements magnétiques 
ont étó préparós parallélement aux passages du 
livre intitulés ' diotations'. Mrs. Jacob tient 
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à apprendre aux étudiants à la fois la langue 
écrite et la langue parlée et précise que la 
langue déorite dans son ouvrage est celle des 
gens cultrvés de Phnom Penh. 

La volonté de s'adresser à un public aussi 
vaste explique l'ampleur et la richesse de 
l'ouvrage. П comporte d'abord trois parties 
principales : (1) prononciation et orthographe ; 
(2) grammaire et exercices ; (3) grammaire et 
traductions. Dans oe gros de l'ouvrage, à part 
quelques exemples de mots isolés, on в utilisé 
la transcription phonétique (alphabet latin) 
plutót que l'écriture khmére, toujours pour la 
même raison que partout ailleurs, à savoir les 
difficultés d'impression. Pour pallier cette 
faiblesse, l'auteur a mgénieusement rassemblé 
tous les textes et les a donnés en óoriture 
khmére dans une quatrième partie. L'ouvrage 
ве termine par deux lexiques, un lexique 
khmer-anglais, un lexique anglais-khmer, une 
courte bibliographie et un index général. La 
présentation matérielle de l'ouvrage est aussi 
excellente que sa composition. 

Toutefois, dans les détails on doit déplorer 
certaines faiblesses et erreurs dont la plus 
grosse partie est imputable à l'incapacité ou 
à la désinvolture des informateurs. 

Pour transorire le khmer l'auteur в oru bon 
d'adopter un procédé qui rende à la fois la 
prononociation et l'orthographe Idée trés 
louable dans son principe puisqu'elle vise à 
aider les élèves au maximum. Mais elle a 
donnó lieu à un systéme de notation si 
compliqué que, en pratique, seules les personnes 
déjà rompues à la pratique du khmer ou 
bien les linguistes peuvent s'y retrouver. Or 
l'ouvrage doit profiter avant tout aux débutants 
de toutes catégories et non à une élite ! 

En outre, il apparait vraiment diffiale de 
oumuler translittération et transcription phoné- 
tique, la première devant obligatoirement 
в'аррпуег sur le système de transcription 
indianiste puisque l'éoriture khmère est de 
type indien. Оп assiste ainsi à des сав 
&berrante, tel celui de deux diphtongues 
notées ї:9 et io. Ces deux signes sont trompeurs 
& tous les points de vue. Au point de vue 
phonétique, on а l'impression d'avoir affaire à 
deux diphtongues qui ne différent l'une de 
l'autre que par la quantité. C’est inexact 
puisqu'il s'agit de deux diphtongues longues 
qui se réalisent de la même façon dans le 
parler de Phnom Penh, à savor [1:9]. Au point 
de vue de l'orthographe, on devrait noter la 
première à puisque tel est le signe indien ; la 
seconde est une création moderne qu'on 
pourrait noter ie et qui provient du khmer 
moyen gi, lequel provient du vx. khm. 
angkorien ya/vx. khm. pré-angkorien i ou e. 

Sur la question des 'registres', nous ne 
tenons pas à entrer dans les абаа des 
discussions, d'autant que nous préférons laisser 
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le parole à des linguistes compétents, tel 
Professor E. J. A. Henderson. Mais certains 
détails n'ont pas manqué de nous laisser 
rêveuse. Par exemple, il n'y a pratiquement 
aucune différence entre la syllabe [rien] de la 
racine notée rien ' to learn’ et celle du dérivé 
causatif noté boyrien ‘to teach’, ni dans 
l'écriture, ni dans la prononciation (p. 178). 
En revanohe, pour deux voyelles notées e; et 2: 
(différence de registre @'аргёв la notation), 
lauteur & donné un seul exemple frangais 
‘été’ (pp. 4 et 10). C'est encore exact. 
Lorsqu'un Cambodgien prononce kez, il veut 
dire ‘ l'héritage ’ et lorsqu'il dit kèz, il veut dire 
‘les gens, autrui’. La différence d'ouverture 
entre les deux voyelles est trés sensible de 
sorte qu'il aurait fallu donner le mot ‘ été : 
pour illustrer e: et ‘ bébé’ par exemple pour ё;. 

Le -s qui ferme une syllabe ne se prononce 
jamais [8] mais [h]. Il ne s'agit pas non plus 
d’un trait de ‘ careful reading style’. C’est un 
fait des informateurs pódanta ou malicieux qui 
désirent se montrer supérieurs à la moyenne 
des Khmers ou rire aux dépens des étrangers. 
Dans Ja communauté khmére si un individu 
prononce le s final [8] au lieu de [h], il devient 
la risée des autres. Certes, les pódants veulent 
absolument faire la loi envers et contre tous, 
sans ве douter par exemple que le mot mds 
‘Vor’ était parfois gravé mh sur les murs des 
galeries d'Angkor Vat dés le dix-septiéme 
sibole. Même s'ils réussissent à imposer cette 
loi, il faudrait attendre des décades pour 
qu'elle devienne róalité. Nous, linguistes, 
n'avons pas à antioiper. 

Les seotions vocabulaire, grammaire et 
exercioes, étroitement enchevétrées, doivent 
étre revues ensemble. 

L'auteur en a donné une analyse minutieuse, 
ne Iésinant ni sur les sujeta, ni sur les exemples 
de phrases. Mais ce long exposó qu'on aurait 
voulu qualifier d’ ‘excellent’ est parsemé 
d'erreurs portant sur le sens des mots et même 
la mentalité khmère sous-jacente. C'est ici qu'il 
faut évoquer le problème des informateurs. 
On s’apergoit encore une fois avec tristesso que 
les jeunes Cambodgiens ne oherchent pas a 
acquérir solidement les langues étrangères 
avant de servir d'informateurs. Pire, ils n'ont 
méme pas pris le peine d'apprendre correote- 
ment leur langue maternelle pour pouvoir 
l'apprécier à sa juste valeur! Autrement ils 
n'auraient pas laissé passer des erreurs dont 
voloi quelques exemples. 

Orthographe. Les mots notés mndol et khtdat 
s’écrivent sans signe diacritique sur la 
consonne finale et doivent par conséquent se 
prononcer respectivement mnia et khia. 

Sens des mots. Le mot mn3ol, alias mnia, 
signifie ‘mon cher, mes chers’ et non ' all’. 
Le mot chnay désigne non seulement un ‘ metal 
cooking-pot’ mais encore ‘toutes sortes de 
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casseroles en métal ou en terre’. Le mot dbri 
ne se traduit pas par ‘although’ mais par 
‘or, car, parce que’; le mot rabien non раг 
© method ' mais par ‘ connaissance, savoir, ou 
formule magique'. ‘Cluster of coconuts’ se 
dit Ну (богі 4Мау) et non copkaom, ete. 

Particules grammaticales. Certaines ont 616 
mal interprétées. Ktoy-tae indique que l'action 
se fera ‘ certainement, quoiqu'on en pense’. 
Сол ne peut pas se traduire en anglais par 
‘come on!'; o’est une partioule injonctive 
courtoise ou neutre usitée envers un groupe. 
Nama; n'est pas plus littéraire que ?vy-?ry ; 
la réduplication ne fait que renforcer le 
caractère indéfini de na: ‘quel, quel que’. 
On aurait souhaité par ailleurs, peut-être moins 
d'exemples, mais plus de précision sur la 
différence entre les termes d'aspeot Багт et 
dael, entre les partioules enclitiques ko;bazm 
(permission) et ko:daoy (ndifférence). L'emploi 
de Багт a semblé embarrasser l'auteur (p. 120) 
alors que pour un locuteur khmer il пу а 
aucune équivoque — on se demande réellement 
si lea jeunes informateurs étaient bilingues ou 
ві, en fin de compte, Из ne savaient ni l'anglais 
nile khmer! Ainsi ‘I can't go’ ne se dit рав 
khpom mim barn tru tè: mais khpom tru mun 
barn iè, la première phrase signifiant ‘je ne 
suis pas allé ' ou ‘ je n'ai pas pu aller '. 

Quelques erreurs d'étymologie regrettables à 
signaler. Par exemple : 

kory n'est pas la forme littéraire de phorp. 
Auoun rapport entre les deux mote, le premier 
étant une particule euphonique finale, le 
second une particule de grammaire enolitique 
exprimant le pluralité, la concomitance. 

gir» ‘le travail’ n'est pas un mot sanskrit, 
mais khmer écrit nar depuis les plus anciennes 
inscriptions en vieux khmer. 

Le mot com dans le composé riep-com ne 
signifie pas ‘droit’. C'est le synonyme méme 
de riep, &ttestó en vx. khm. sous la forme de 
cüm ‘arranger, organizer’ (of. sk. kalpats), 
lequel a donné deux doublets modernes : cam 
* rester à côté, garder, attendre’ et cam [com] 

Le mot lop-lae n'est pas un simple composé 
à redoublement (reduplicative compound). 
C'est un mot composé siamois écrit ldp-lee, 
litt. * cacher-regarder ' (of. MoFarland, р. 738, 
ool. 2, * to hide the view '), à savoir ' un écran, 
un paravent ’. 

Les mota composés de trois syllabes répétées 
ne sont pas fréquents en khmer, même familier, 
contrairement à l'opinion de l'auteur (p. 189). 
Ainsi, on dit mr:k-m:k ‘ sluggish ’ au lieu de 
mi:k-mi:k-mY:k. Les termes phonesthétiques 
comportent en règle générale des séquences de 
deux ou de quatre syllabes, celles de trois 
syllabes étant des aberrations. 

Au sujet de l'affixation l'auteur n'a pas saisi 
un aspect qui pourtant est très exploité par les 
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locuteurs khmers ; c'est l'affeotivité contenue 
dans le préfixe /k/ et l'infixe /om/, car ils 
conférent souvent un sens dépréciatif aux 
dérivés attributifs formés. Раг exemple, 
komlau et komla:c (р. 188) sont en khmer 
moderne des termes de mépris. 

En outre il est inexact de dire que ‘the 
prefixing processes are not to any extent alive 
now (ie. being used freely by Cambodian 
speakers to make new words)’, car dans la 
langue parlée certams préfixes sont bien 
vivaces, tela que /k/ (of. supra), /p/ à valeur 
transitive ou causative ou /r/ à valeur passive, 
réfléchie ou intransitive. Il s'établit un 
véritable jeu de dérivés et les locuteurs khmers, 
même dans leur inoonsoience, savent en tirer 
le maximum de profit pour enrichir le vocabu- 
laire. Exemple du mot rolüot (p. 184). П 
aurait fallu partir de la racine йа ‘ éteindre ' 
(en général) Dérivés: 

raltiet © s'óteindre, tre éteint ' 

pónlüst ' éteindre” (sens propre, comme le 

feu) 

rümlüst ‘ éteindre’ (sens figuré, comme les 
^ passions, la souffrance ou les 

agrégate du corps) 
Nous avons déjà suggéré dans nos études que, 
pour juger du rendement des affixes en khmer 
moderne, il faudra opérer non sur les lexiquea 
officiels, ni sur la langue des informateurs 
attitrés, mais sur la langue quotidienne des 
locuteurs non prévenus, surtout des jeunes 


gens. 

Le lexique khmer-anglais composé avec tant 
de minutie présente malheureusement une 
disposition qui est une entorse à la réalité 
linguistique khmére. L'auteur par exemple 
donne tyu ‘ forth, from then ’ avant tru ‘ togo’, 
ou bien pan ' teapotful’ avant pan ‘ teapot’. 
L'ordre inverse aurait été plus correct, nous 
dirons méme plus oonforme à la linguistique 
historique khmére, car un mot khmer, sauf 
quelques rares exceptions, est d'abord prédicat 
avant de servir de particule grammaticale 
et substantif avant d'étre classificateur. Nul 
n'ignore l'importance de l'emploi grammatical 
des mots khmers à valeur originelle pleine. 
Heureusement qu’ à la page 300 on lit пуш 
‘to remain, to stay’ avant niu ‘at’! 

Toutes oes chicaneries ne doivent nullement 
faire oublier le labeur colossal fourni pour cet 
ouvrage, le profit que les ótudiants pourront 
en tirer et le jalon magnifique placé sur le 
chemin des études khméres par Mra. Jacob que 
nous devons admirer et remercier. 


SAVEROS LEWITZ 


Тнеорови G. Тн. PIGEAUD : Literature of 
Java : catalogue raisonné of Javanese 
manuscripts in the library of the 
University of Leiden and other public 
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collections in the Netherlands. Vol. п. 
Descriptive list of Javanese manu- 
serspts. (Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Leiden.) 
xv, 972 pp. The Hague: Martinus 
Nyhoff, 1968. Guilders 90. 


The library of SOAS has a special chest filled 
with Festschriften for scholara written in their 
honour by their colleagues and ex-students, 
Dr. Pigeaud declined the chair due to and 
offered to him; he has no ex-students to 
contribute to a book in his honour. He himself 
wrote the volume marking his seventieth 
birthday and has only me to congratulate him 
in print. 

In a few years, he has completed a stupen- 
dous task. As recently as 1963 the fifth volume 
of his Java sn the 14th century was published ; 
in 1967 the first volume of the present work 
followed (my review in BSOAS, XXX, 2, 1908, 
422-4). For this second volume the work done 
by Vreede (1 vol.) and Juynboll (8 vols.) was 
available to him—but that brings Dr. Pigeaud 
only to p. 333 of the present book; the reat 
consisted of materials not yet described. On 
top of that he inoludes the description of a 
dozen small collections, scattered over the 
Netherlands. The adding of lists of MSS in 
Indonesian collections, and mentioning of 
MSS elsewhere, guarantees that not much oan 
have been overlooked. 

The task which Dr. Pigeaud set himself was 
nearly superhuman, if not inhuman, but 
fortunately he remained human, as appears 
from p. 393 (‘ The style ів prolix ; nevertheless 
it makes interesting reading’) and p. 696 
( the sketches are in a free naturalistic style, 
charming ’). When, however, the geographical 
name Tjitjalengka appears as C: Calénka, 
one becomes aware of part of the problems of 
consistenoy with which the author was con- 
fronted and the iron discipline which he 
imposed. upon himself. 

The work of his predecessors, some 1400 
pages, he summarized in 310 double-column 
pages; Dr. Pigeaud covers all their MSS but 
could not make their work completely obso- 
lete : the old catalogues must still be consulted 
for longer deserrtions of contents, for 
Dr. Pigeaud, generous with cross-references, 
forced himself to be almost parsimoniously 
brief in his résumés. Though these preceding 
catalogues are written in Dutoh and may be 
out of print or nearly so, they remain accessible 
to some extent. But for the large collection 
of Jav. Bal. MSS originating from the Kirtya 
foundation at Singaradja (Bali), dealt with on 
pp. 521-681, for which Dr. Pigeaud could use 
such extracts as had been made by the copyists, 
typewritten ın Malay or in Balinese, his source 
is accessible only ın Leiden. Works like 
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Caniaka-parva (K. 389, LOr 9286) and Pürva 
samhara (K 484, LOr 9318), with their rich and 
diversifled contents, consisting of 243 and 175 
palm-leaves respeotively, should not have been 
summarized in 8 and 7 half-lines respectively, 
scarcely more than is bestowed upon one spell 
soribbled on one strip of palm-leaf. This might 
look lke a concession to the tendency of 
attaching more value to administration— 
which should be a humble servant—than to the 
values with which we are concerned. When 
again another MS of a well-known literary 
work is described, a few words are sufficient, 
but when we have to do with collections of 
private notes—the majority of the MSS deal 
with them—Dr. Pigeaud stimulates rather 
than satisfies our curiosity; sometimes his 
style is too brief even to stimulate sufficiently. 

This cannot easily be helped, and if ever a 
new Literature of Java should be written, the 
twenty-first century may be well on its way. 
But perhaps one thing can still be improved 
upon in the last volume. Dr. Pigeaud, like his 
predecessors, links up the MSS described with 
the text editions, the monographs and papers, 
related to them, but Dr. Pigeaud’s bibli- 
ography, 00140, т, 37-42, proves to be either 
incomplete, or antiquated, in so far as he men- 
tions work originally written in Dutch which 
was translated into English some time ago. 
It is a matter of four pages only ; I plead fora 
new one, but in any oase in the promised 
addenda and corrigenda it might be supple- 
mented considerably. Not too much has been 
published about Javanese literature, but № 
would be a pity if part of the work done were 
ignored. It is true that the quantity of Java- 
nese writings is very considerable, and that 
their frequent character of notes makes it 
difficult to approach them—the more reason to 
be more complete m the mentioning of the 
approaches already made. 

Misprints are extremely rare; svacchanda- 
marana is not the approach of death but death 
by one’s own free will. The production is 
careful and well-balanced. Notwithstanding 
the very welcome number of cross-references, 
one now awaits the third volume with its 
general index, on which so much depends. 

The University of Leiden enjoys a reputation 
in the field of Oriental learning and in the 
collecting of Oriental MSS. It is not generally 
known that in the course of the last century the 
MSS of the Near East have been surpassed in 
volume by the Javanese MSS. For the descrip- 
tion of this collection of Oriental MSS of the 
University of Leiden, the Librarian has found 
Dr. Pigeaud, himself an ornament of that 
University, fully prepared. Admiration and 
thanks are due to him on his seventieth 
birthday. 

О. HOOYKAAS 
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Н. A. 8. Jonnston: The Fulani empire 
of Sokoto. (West African History 
Series.) xvi, 312 pp., 12 plates, 6 
maps. London, eto.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. Ббз. 


It does not need to be argued that the Fulani 
jihad of the nineteenth century constitutes one 
of the major themes of modern Nigerian 
history. It is also, of course, incomparably 
better documented than any other, thanks 
especially to the high literacy of the leaders of 
the movement. These are the only states 
within Nigeria whose history has, in part, been 
written by their own historians, independently 
of European influence, and, with Bornu, the 
only states within Nigeria for which any purely 
indigenous administrative and diplomatio 
documents survive. The achievements of 
Fulani statesmanship kindled the imagination 
of the first generation of British colonial 
administrators, and they themselves provided 
us with a detailed and sympathetic account 
perbaps unique in British Africa of the régimes 
which they superseded. In the last decade, 
the professional Arabists and historians have 
taken over. The recent monographio literature 
is impressive in quantity and quality. It may 
therefore be at first sight surprising that, while 
there has been no shortage of books on the 
subject, we have hitherto had no satisfaotory 
general history of the Fulani-Hausa polities 
over the whole course of the nineteenth 
century, the gap which the late Mr. Johnston’s 
book seeks to fill. 

In fact, the task was far more а ош, and 
Mr. Johnston’s achievement so much the 
greater, than might be supposed by the 
uninitiated reader of his deceptively straight- 
forward and unpretentious narrative. Few 
of the sources are easy to use, and the subject 
itself—the fortunes of в loose congeries of 
principalities, each embroiled almost con- 
tinuously in the piecemeal military domination 
of its own neighbourhood—is an intractable 
one which could easily, as it has done in other 
hands, collapse into an all but unintelligible 
amalgam of confused local annals. 

Mr. Johnston, who was a distinguished 
Hausa scholar with long and wide experience of 
the region as an Administrative Officer, suc- 
cessfully overcame these very real difficulties. 
He has a rather dated Whiggish approach— 
the Historian as Recording Angel—which oan 
be irritating, but with it he has also preserved 
many of the virtues of the older school of 
narrative history. He writes, mercifully, in 
plain English, uncluttered by sociological 
jargon. His material is thoroughly and ac- 
curately digested, and his carefully structured 
presentation distinguishes the wood from the 
trees without dangerous oversimplification. It 
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is better proportioned chronologically than 
most earlier accounts, so that all the weight 
does not fall upon the careers of Usuman 
dan Fodio and Bello at the expense of later 
developments. The military side of the story 
18 well controlled, and makes better sense than 
ever before in the light of a full consideration 
of geographical, climatic, and logistic factors. 
Good use is made of the European travel 
literature ш an excellent chapter on ‘ Trade and 
the economy’. The author’s considerable 
scholarly expertise sita lightly upon him, and he 
handles the less familiar aspects of Nigerian 
Islam in a manner readily intelligible to the 
general reader. His judgements on such 
controversial matters as the importance of the 
purely religious element in the jihdd and the 
degree of justification for Lugard's military 
conquest are balanced and fairly expressed, and 
he deals sensibly with the somewhat tenden- 
tious positions adopted in much recent popular 
writing on these topics. 

This history 18, of course, far from being 
definitive; important results of ourrent 
research have become available even since it 
was written, correction 18 called for on several 
pointe of chronology, and fuller use of European 
archival material would throw more light on 
the last two decades of Fulani independence. 
Altogether, however, this is by far the best 
broad synthesis of ite subject yet available, and 
& particularly timely contribution in the 
present developing state of historical studies in 
Northern Nigeria. 

D. H. JONES 


W. E. F. Warp: The Royal Navy and 
the slavers : the suppression of the 
Atlantic slave trade. 248 pp., 8 plates. 
London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1969. 40s. 


The succession of books on the African slave- 
trade continues, almost аз urepressible as its 
macabre but fascinating subject once seemed— 
though ıt is curious that these books concen- 
trate almost entirely on the Atlantio trade, with 
httle attention to the internal and trans- 
Saharan trade, which began centuries earlier 
and ended decades later than its Atlantio 
junior partmer. 

This fascination may be partly explained by 
the guilt complex of the West over the Atlantio 
trade. Guilt, however, 1s far from promment in 
Mr. Ward's book. Here, the idealism of the 
anti-slavery crusaders is not self-deception, the 
sacrifice involved for Britain ш abolishing botli 
the trade and the institution is rea] and not just 
the cost accountant’s tidying away of a wasting 
asset, the tenacious bravery of the Navy’s 
West African squadron is matter for admira- 
tion, even emulation. I confess I am better 
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persuaded by this approach than by the 
debunking which in psychology distracts 
attention from our purposelessness by mocking 
the purposes of others, and in scholarship 
mistakes the attribution of hypocrisy for 
searching re-evaluation. 

The West African squadron is the hero of the 
book; the story is of the Navy’s ships and 
men, not of the slave-trade in general. The 
story is exciting, and the book attractively 
written; it is not impossible to imagine it 
drawing the attention of a younger reader 
towards a serious study of Africa. There is a 
good deal of useful technical information about 
types of vessel and so forth. The terminology, 
as well ав the subject, has a nautical flavour. 

Such detail appears also for armament and 
fighting. One recurrent feature of African 
history in the European colonial period is 
military victory by colonial forces against 
considerable, sometimes almost overwhelming, 
odds. Why 1s this? Is it technology, Maxim 
guns against muzzle-loaders ? Does it depend 
on the state ш which weapons are maintained ? 
Is ıt munitions? Is ıt a question of race? 
Is it too stiff-necked conservatism in tactics, 
the local leader waiting in his mud-walled tata, 
in the midst of a clearing, to take the full weight 
of the invaders’ artillery, while the attacking 
column, a straggling line perhaps а mile or more 
long, labours untouched through foresta, across 
rivers, up and down ravines ? Is it discipline ? 
Is it traming ? The actions of the West African 
squadron against slavers provide some useful 
parallels, for the slaving ships were often faster, 
more heavily armed, and with more numerous 
crews. In 1826, a Brazilian brigantine, the 
Netuno, a tiny oraft of 75 tons and with the 
speed of a haystack, was captured in the Benin 
River, and sent towards Freetown with a prize 
crew of six sailors and а warrant officer. She 
carried two six-pound carronades (short-range 
guns) and two pistols. She was attacked by a 
Spanish brig, with a broadside of five guns. 
The two ships exchanged fire for 105 minutes, 
at a range of 30 to 50 yards, until the brig 
gave up and drew away. The Netuno had one 
killed and one wounded, both slaves (of whom 
there were 92 on board, all below decks). She 
had four cartridges left at the end of the action 
(pp. 116-18). In 1830, in a fairly equally 
balanced engagement between the slaver 
Veloz Pasagera and the Primrose, with 20 and 
18 guns respectively, and crews of 150 and 185, 
the slavers lost 52 men dead, the British three 
(p. 132). In 1829, off Cuba, the sloop Monkey, 
with one gun and 26 men including officers, 
captured the slaving brig Midas after 8б 
minutes’ firing ; the Midas carried eight guns 
(12 and 18-pounders) and had 53 men (p. 137). 

The Navy’s advantage seems to have derived 
from training and discipline ; one ship in 1845 
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expended 21 82-pound shot in a single 
morning’s exercise (р. 187). The interesting 
questions of maintenance, awkward under 
tropical conditions, and of munitions supply 
are little congidered. 

Other questions which might have been more 
searchingly asked concern food supplies (in 
1845 one ship threw overboard over 800 Ib. of 
spoilt food—p. 188), and the way in which men 
and officers came to the squadron and what sort 
of men they were (in five years, 385 died or were 
killed, and 495 were invalided out of the 
service, a loss of 1 in 3 during the period— 
p. 193). I could not fathom the financial 
arrangements. A bounty system existed, and 
presumably acted as an incentive. Yet naval 
officers who brought a prize before the mixed 
court in Freetown and then lost their case, 
failing to get the ship condemned as a slaver, 
might be liable for enormous costs. One such 
captain, Sir George Collier, had costs of 
£1,520 awarded against him ; yet he had partly 
lost his case because the Navy had ordered 
him home before 16 was heard. What was the 
usual financial result of service with the West 
African squadron? Did the bounties make 
a substantial difference (in fact, Mr. Ward 
indicates they were often hard to collect at 
all)? Were many officers ruined by expensive 
cases going against them? What did the 
Admiralty think about men being thus ruined 
for, in some cases, nothing more than trying 
honestly to carry out orders ? 

Some of these topies might require lengthy 
exploration in archives. Even some episodes 
known from published &ooounte are omitted. 
Dr. Irving, R.N., who served with the squadron 
for nine years, and was then at his own request 
seconded by the Admiralty to the Yoruba 
Mission of the Church Missionary Society to 
help the ‘ recaptive ’ pioneers of Christianity in 
western Nigeria, surely deserves a mention. 
And Canot, a slaver whom Mr. Ward mentions 
m other contexts, has left a stirring account of 
the unsuocessful defence of the Esperanza, a 
slave ship, against the British. 

Such omissions rather weaken the book's 
chance of being accepted as a complete and 
thorough study even of its olearly defined 
topic. This is а pity, for if the case for в more 
sympathetic understanding of the British 
presence in nineteenth-century West Africa is 
just, as I believe it is, it must none the less be 
argued fully as precisely and carefully as any 
more critical ‘ revisionist’ analysis. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


RALPH A. Austen: Northwest Tanzania 
under German and SBrittsh rule: 
colonial policy and tribal politics, 
1889-1939, xi, 307 pp. New Haven 
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and London: Yale University Press, 
1968. $8.75, 79s. 


This is an admirable and yet disappointing 
book. It is a study of the contradictions which 
arose wherever в colonial régime attempted to 
use ‘ traditional’ institutions m local adminis- 
tration while basing its economic policy on 
the production of cash crops by local farmers. 
‘The native’, said Sir Donald Cameron, ‘ is 
more important than his coffee’; but this, of 
course, was a formulation of the problem, not a 
solution. North-western Tanzania illustrates 
this very clearly. Most of the region had long 
known some form of territorial chieftainship. 
Around the south-east of Lake Victoria, such 
authority was very limited in scope, but to the 
west there were several polities structurally 
akin, if on а much smaller scale, to the major 
interlacustrine kingdoms. Thus m subduing 
and administering the region the Germans 
found it possible to make extensive use of local 
rulers ; in any case, this was virtually eesential 
in view of their own tiny staff and remotenees 
from the capital. Such а polioy, setting а 
premium on understanding between chiefs and 
colonial officials, profited from the long tenure 
of Stuemer at Bukoba (1902-16) and Gunzert at 
Mwanza (1906-16). There was thus an impor- 
tant measure of continuity from the past when 
the British, in the years between the wars, 
sought to adapt local political structures for the 
purposes of ‘Indirect Rule’, the virtues of 
which were thought to be specially evident in 
north-western Tanganyika. 

Yet this very region comprised two of the 
three major areas of African cash-crop pro- 
duction within the termtory. Many of the 
Haya, west of the lake, were growing coffee for 
sale by 1906, while the success story of Sukuma 
cotton goes back at least to 1910. Despite the 
first World War, and the vagaries of the world 
market, these crops continued to be marketed 
on а large enough scale to be major forces for 
social change. Some local rulers profited : for 
a time, Haya chiefs exploited a semi-feudal 
form of land tenure to grow rich from their 
subjects’ labour. Yet this meant that both the 
Germans and the British intervened against 
the chiefs to limit such rights. As more people 
grew crops for cash, they became economic 
rivals of their rulers. They also gained the 
means to pay for education, which thanks to 
the not always harmonious efforts of the 
German administration and the missions 
created literate ólites at a remarkably early 
date. And among these élites there were some 
who sought political action, not merely within 
the chiefdoms but in the wider field of the 
district or province. To some extent, economio 
progress was essential if Indirect Rule wes to 
have any real meaning: it enabled Native 
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Authorities to enjoy some fiscal autonomy, 
But by the 1930’s real progrees meant applying 
conservation rules: в task to which no Native 
Authority, however educated and competent. 
was really equal. 

So bald a summary scarcely hints at the 
variety and complexity of the tensions 
analysed by Dr. Austen. His scope is broad ; 
his presentation lucid ; his arguments cogent ; 
his scholarship meticulous. Yet it is just these 
virtues which enable us to see what is wrong 
with his book. Mr. Atmore has recently 
remarked in this journal (xxx, 2, 1968, 435) 
that ‘one does not criticize history writing 
for being too short". But Dr. Austen’s book ів 
too short. The 257 spacious pages of text 
represent drastic pruning of a very long Ph.D. 
thesis. Such abbreviation is usually commend- 
able: why not here? Partly, perhaps, 
because the scope remains eo extended. Dr. 
Austen’s central concern is with administra- 
tion at the provincial level: the discussion 
alternates between Bukoba and Mwanza. This 
involves him in periodic reflections on polioy- 
making in Dar es Salaam, but it also prompte 
him to study the reactions of the people being 
administered (and he has supplemented his 
researches in the archives at Potsdam and 
Dar es Salaam with interviews in the field and 
scrutiny of loca] mission diaries). This diversity 
of focus is admirably faithful to colonial 
realities, and the underlying themes emerge 
much more sharply than in Mrs. Stahl’s chief- 
dom-by-chiefdom study of Tanzania’s other 
great coffee country—Kilimanjaro. But Dr. 
Austen scarcely makes enough room for the 
various dialogues to echo and re-echo as they 
should—and there certainly was a great deal of 


The real merit of this book is to outline the 
course of changes within particular African 
societies under colonial rule. It would be at 
once more weighty and more readable if Dr. 
Austen had allowed his knowledge of the grass 
roots to luxuriate a little more within his tidy 
plote. One would not wish the overall per- 
spective to be narrower: the sustained com- 
parison of tho two areas under survey is 
appropriate and illuminating, and it concludes 
with a hint—all too cryptically brief—as to 
why after 1945 nationalism took root in them 
in different ways. And to this comparison the 
perceptive glances at general administrative 
policy are very relevant. But it is not at these 
higher levels that Dr. Austen’s work is most 
interesting and original—and he himself was 
able to make use of Dr. Tliffe's pioneering work 
on Rechenberg’s governorship. (When will 
German historians start work in East Africa ?) 
Clearly, as Dr. Austen saya, the very multitude 
of local political units poses ‘problems of 
coherent narration’. Yet without going into 
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the details of every palace intrigue, в variety of 
themes might have been more fully developed. 
What continuity was there from pre-colonial 
trading patterns ? The Sukuma were exporting 
cattle to the coast before 1890, while the far- 
away Gogo were buying iron hoes in Uzinza, 
west of Mwanza, as late as 1906. How depen- 
dent did the Sukuma peasant become on sales 
of cotton, or cattle, or both; how far, indeed, 
was he a peasant ? Sometimes the writing is 
terse to the point of aridity. We are hurriedly 
told that by 1914 some Haya chiefs were 
spending money on ‘health and educational 
services’, but we subsequently hear tantaliz- 
ingly little of such private initiatives. The 
tortuous history of the African Association 
which flourished in Bukoba in the 1930's is 
told too briefly to bring into clear foous the 
predicament of successful and ambitious 
coffee-growers. More leisurely accounts of 
some careers, such as that of Klemens Kiiza, 
would at once have enlivened and enriched the 
analysis of the colonial situation as it was 
experienced by Africans. And the Malakite 
Church (consistently mis-spelled as‘ Malikite ?), 
which gained a following among the Sukuma 
in 1924, can scarcely be dismissed as having 
petered out there ‘within a decade’: ita 
principal local leader, Yohanna Mininga, 
remained with the new congregation, which 
came to be known as the Dini ya Bapali and 
still flourishes to-day. The result of Dr. 
Austen’s parsimony is a perceptible loss of 
momentum in the later chapters: indeed, he ' 
seems to betray his own impatience with the 
‘gimmicks’ of Indirect Rule. He has exposed 
other, more fruitful, topics on which other 
scholars are already at work; one hopes that 
he himself will return to them. 

The text is followed by several appendixes. 
The chronologies of chiefs and 
administrators are most helpful, but there 
should have been maps to indicate chiefdom 
borders. There are statistics on population, 
revenue, and provincial trade returns, but they 
would have been more valuable if juxtaposed 
with some figures for cash incomes, Native 
Authority budgets, or territorial exports. In 
view of the relative unfamiliarity of the 
sources, especially for the German period, the 
bibliographical essay is very welcome, but 
there should still have been a full bibliography 
of printed material. And in any case it should 
have been made clear that none of the German 
annual district reporta for Tanganyika appear 
to have survived—except some for 1899-1900 
and 1908. Since extracts from each district 
report for the years 1900-3 were printed in the 
Berichte über Land- und Forstwirtschaft in 
Deutsch-Ostafrika, the omission of any refer- 
ence to this pericdical must be regretted. 

ANDREW D. ROBERTS 
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МенЕМІА Levrzion: Muslims and 
chiefs in West Africa: a study of 
Islam in the middle Volta basin in the 
pre-colonial period. (Oxford Studies 
in African Affairs.) xxvi, 228 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1968. 50s. 


Dr. Levtzion's book is not an easy one to 
read. He tells the history of an area which is of 
necessity confused and complex, a tangled 
skein of many different threads that make up 
the heterogeneous pattern of islamization in 
the middle Volta basin. Broadly, his approach 
is to treat his subject geographically, to 
describe the introduction and development of 
Islam in specific areas and then, by comparison 
and contrast, attempt to define the underlying 
social and historical processes. This certainly 
demands considerable concentration from the 
reader, but it does not seem that Dr. Levtzion 
could have simplified his approach without 
sacrificing its comprehensiveness, and the 
result of his researches is certainly a sub- 
stantial advance in our understanding of the 
history of Islamic penetration into the area 
with which he is concerned. But at this point 
a real objection arises to his choice of title. 

The sub-title, a study of Islam in the middle 
Volta basin, states what this book is about and 
18 wholly adequate. But the mam title seems 
to me ill-ohosen. How 18 it possible to tell of 
Musluns and chiefs in West Africa without 
considering the orucial area of the Hausa 
states, both before and after the Fulani 
jihad 1  Hausaland 1s probably the area of 
West Africa where early Islam 18 most fully 
(though still madequately) documented and 
the careers of such Muslim luminaries as Ibn 
al-Sabbagh in Katsina and ‘Abdullah Thiga 
in Kano as well as a number of later savants 
such as Muhammad al-Nawàli and the notable 
Muhammad al-Kashinéwi al-Fulani seem to 
me essential to Dr. Levtzion’s study as he 
states it; yet they receive no mention, while 
Hausaland as a whole is treated only inoiden- 
tally, in so far as influences from it impinge 
upon the Volta basin. Of oourse he mentions 
‘Uthman b. Füdi (Shaihu Usuman dan Fodio) 
on several occasions; but one would have 
thought that the story of his relationship with 
the court of Gobir was so central to this study 
of Muslims and chiefs as to deserve a chapter 
in ite own right. If Dr. Levtzion's main title 
means what it says, then the book examines 
the periphery and leaves the centre untouched. 

Having made this point, it is fair to treat 
the work for what it is; a study m depth of 
Islam in the Volta area, and as such it is 
excellent. Among its most important aspects 
is this. The author describes an area where the 
process of islamization was, one of slow and 
usually peaceful dissemination—a steady 
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seepage of Islamo influences into a society 
where the indigenous oulture remained eesenti- 
ally intact—and this process was never 
interrupted by a militant jihad. Thus it may 
reasonably be taken as a model for what went 
on elsewhere in West Africa before jihad 
shattered the pattern and substituted violent 
change. One example may show the value of 
Dr. Levtzion’s researches to those interested 
in Islamic phenomena further east. He gives 
several examples of the employment of Muslims 
ав imàms whose function was to pray for 
victory m war (р. 52 ef passim). The Hausa 
Wakar karamomin Shashu of Isa dan Shaihu 
tells how the Shaihu miraculously gave victory 
to Bawa Jangwarzo, chief of Gobir, while 
Hayatu dan Sa’idu, the Mahdist pretender of 
Sokoto, began his association with Rabeh in 
the same capacity. Muhammadu Na Birnin 
Gwari, who flourished in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, was invited to do the same 
Service for the ohief of Yauri, who feared 
attack by the Sokoto Fulani, but the holy man 
refused, on the grounds that God had already 
decreed the Fulani victory ! This evidence of 
wide-spread employment of Muslim imams to 
ensure victory in war raises an intriguing 
question. Was it in fact purely the efficacy of 
their prayers that made them so sought after ? 
Or is the truth that Muslim literates, with their 
access to the considerable military literature of 
Islam, had some mastery of tactics and were 
able to advise the chiefs about the most 
effective use of their forces in the field? It 
seems that this may well have been so, for 
‘Abdullah b. Muhammad in Tazyin al-waraqát 
shows quite clearly that he understood the 
traditional Mushm order of battle, with ite 
vanguard, centre, and cavalry wings—no doubt 
an effective deployment of troops for the type 
of warfare practised in the savannah. 

At p. 47 Dr. Levtzion makes a distinction 
between Muslims who came to trade and those 
who revolved around the chiefs’ courts. The 
distinction is an important one; but I ques- 
tion whether it was the trading communities 
that were responsible for the maintenance of 
a high level of Islamio learning while the 
settled Muslim communities were responsible 
for the process of popular islamization, and 
would argue that the opposite is true in the 
Western Sudan as a whole. Scholars such as 
Ibn al-Sabb&gh were certainly closely associa- 
ted with the court and it was because of this 
patronage, presumably, that they were able to 
devote time to their scholarly activities. The 
not inoonsiderable indigenous Arabio literature 
of West Africa is the achievement not of 
passing traders but of scholars whose con- 
nexions with the courts are recorded in both 
oral and literary sources. It is true that traders 
brought them their books; but it is surely 
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the creative activity that ought to be seen as 


the primary contribution to higher Islamic 
learning. On the other hand, it was the traders, 
coming from the market-places of Cairo and 
Morocco, who are most likely to have carried 
in the popular tales of the Saif b. Dhi Yazün 
cycle; the Qisag al-anbiya’ stories; the 
' Arabian nighta’ and probably oral versions 
of the ms‘raj cycle, all of which are known to 
have been so important in the process of 
popular islamization. 

The nature of ‘mixed’ Islam in the West 
African environment is most effectively des- 
cribed by Dr. Levtzion. What Marty termed 
‘ dégradation perpétuelle’ has long bean 
familiar to students of Islam in this area ; but 
details of the precise way in which the process 
takes place continue to throw light on the 
nature of the societies involved. Such detail es 
that given at p. 54, where it is recorded that а 
pair of clay images became objects of Islamio 
religious virtue in Gonja and are believed to 
have been the gift of the Muslim missionary 
Muhammad al-Abyad, illustrates the degree to 
which local culta can diverge from the most 
fundamental precepta of orthodox Islam, while 
the ambiguous nature of conversion, which 
Dr. Levtzion constantly doouments, raises all 
sorts of queries as to what constitutes the 
dividing line between a society that is 
' Muslim * and one that remains pagan. 

At p. 77, at the end of a chapter in which he 
gives a most interesting account of the function 
of the Larabanga in the islamization of Gonja, 
he suggests that ‘ rigid social stratification and 
laok of mobility prevented the spread of Islam 
from the Muslim estates to the other social 
estates '. This is a thought-provoking sugges- 
tion and one is prompted to ask whether, if this 
ів во, the effect of jihad is to break down that 
rigid structure sufficiently to allow Islam to 
spread outwards from the traditional Muslim 
estates, for it does appear that in those areas 
that have suffered jihad, Islam is both socially 
more widely distributed and noticeably lees 
‘mixed’ than where it has had to make its 
way solely by peaceful persuasion. 

Dr. Levizion’s study of Islam in Mamprusi 
(pp. 124 ff.) is partioularly welcome. As far 
as I know it 1s the first time that such a study 
has been undertaken and thus a gap in our 
knowledge has been filled by a timely and 
scholarly contribution. 

Dr. Levtzion is himself aware of the gap left 
by his omission of any mention of the influence 
of the Süfr tariqus (p. xxvi) and holds out some 
hope that this omisaion will be remedied in due 
course. Certainly the farigas are likely to have 
been vital in the dissemination of Islam and it 
is difficult to see why the faot that ‘ the spread 
of the Tijantya since the late nineteenth 
century covered earlier traces of the 
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QAdirya . . .' should have precluded any 
attempt to describe the influence of the 
Tijaniya although it obviously makes any 
consideration of the Qédiriya’s role more 
difficult. One of Dr. Levtzion’s strengths in 
the present work has been his constant 
scholarly recourse, at first hand, to the Arabic 
texts of the area and a similar scholarly study 
of the üfi brotherhoods in the Volta region 
is something to be looked forward to. 

An appendix giving the Arabio texts of the 
more important of the quotations would have 
been welcome, particularly since the bulk of 
the source material is not easily accessible. 

The two maps are simple and olear and 
fig. 1 is particularly useful in showing at в 
glance the important lateral trade routes that 
linked the Volta basin with Hausaland. 


MERVYN HISKETT 


Vrana Тномрвох and RICHARD 
ADLOFF: Djibouti and the Horn of 
Africa. xiv, 246 pp., 16 plates. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1968. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 71s. 6d.) 


This is another of those scissors-and-paste 
productions at which Virginia Thompson and 
Richard Adloff excel. Although the level of 
analysis rarely exceeds that of good journalism, 
this is already saying quite a lot; and the 
result is certainly a useful book, easily the best 
guide in English or French to that little-known 
corner of Africa which used to be called the 
French Somali Coast but which is now known 
as the French Territory of the Afar and Issa. 
This new title assumed after the outcome of the 
1967 referendum which gave the territory 
increased local autonomy in continued associ- 
ation with France and which consolidated the 
power of the Afar community at the expense of 
the formerly dominant Somalis, is sympto- 
matic of the present political position. It as- 
serts the particularity of the local tribesmen of 
whom the Issa and their associates are Somali, 
and attempts to insulate them from the heady 
tides of pan-Somali nationalism e 
from the neighbouring Somali Republic while 
sheltermg the Afar and preserving the am- 
biguous relationship with Ethiopia. Although 
both the Afar and Issa spill over into 
Ethiopian territory (as do the Issa also into the 
Somali Republic), Ethiopia's mam concern 
derives from the fact that her principal port is 
still Jibuti, the capital of this otherwise 
economically bereft minusoule territory whose 
chances of ever attaining a politically viable 
autonomy seem slender. 

The book is at its weakest when it deals with 
the traditional life and values of the rival but 
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ethnically closely related Afar and Somali 
communities. These tribesmen never become 
more than cardboard figures thrust into 
bizarre and otherwise apparently inexplicable 
activity by that low-grade explanatory 
principle * custom '. And in sketching in this 
traditional back-cloth occasional errors creep 
into the text. The remarks about the early 
history of Adal, for example, are highly 
questionable to say the least; nor do the Afar 
and Somali speak ‘a common  Hamitio 
language? (p. 23). The authors’ treatment of 
Islam (pp. 139 ff.) is superficial and misleading 
as descriptions of other peoples’ religions во 
often are by those who are not specialists. But 
these and other shortcomings are minor faulte 
in a book which is not intended to explore in 
depth the character of traditional life and do 
not detract from the study’s main strengths. 
These lie primarily in the chapters on the 
structure of government in the territory, ite 
internal and external politics, and its economic 
organization. The account of the development 
of modern politics, inoludmg full coverage of 
the interplay between the competing interests 
of the Afar and Somali communities, the see- 
saw of local and metropolitan intervention and 
political lobbying, and particularly the impact 
of the rival personalities mvolved is all 
exceedingly well done. I know of no com- 
parably detailed and yet succinct account 
elsewhere of this complex interaction of 
political factors in the gradual development of 
the territory’s present situation. The authors 
also give a good and fair account of the com- 
peting interests of Ethiopia and the Somali 
Republic in the destiny of this tiny French 
African enclave. There are, however, occasional 
naivetés. For instance, it is reported that while 
the pan-Somali movement attraoted the aid of 
some Western democracies, it also gained 
support from ‘certain other sources’ which 
‘were not disinterested’. One wonders how 
' disinterested ' the French thought the British 
were. There is also a curious tendency, all the 
more surprising in the light of the authors’ 
more accurate evaluation of competing 
American and Russian interests in Ethiopia, to 
under-estimate the extent of American involve- 
ment in Somalia and to depict that country as 
primarily dependent on Communist aid. 
Finally, the authors give a usefully detailed 
and statistically dooumented account of the 
development of the strategically important 
port of Jibuti. To-day, as they say, with the 
closure of the Suez Canal, Jibuti’s activity has 
been reduced to almost a quarter of what it 
was before the Arab-Israeli conflict. The effecta 
of this on the local political scene are, of course, 
that the Afar having with the assistance of the 
French at last bested the Somalis in the terri- 
tory, have gained a kingdom which if the 
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present situation continues promises to be in- 
creasingly impoverished. How this will affect 
the rival interests of Ethiopia, primarily 
economic, and of the Somali Republic, 
essentially political, is a matter for speculation. 
If the Suez closure continues for a long period, 
it may be that this will lead Ethiopia to 
develop further her own Eritrean ports and 
decrease her dependence on Jibuti. 


I. M. LEWIS 


= ‚Ж. Turner: History of an African 

church. 2 vols.: Xv, 

917 рр., 4 plates ; [ii], xviii, 391 pp., 

4 plates. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1967, £5 15s. 6d. 

J. D. Y. Peet: Aladura: a religious 
movement among the Yoruba. хш, 
338 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press for the International African 
Institute, 1968. 60s. 


Both as religious and as sociological pheno- 
mena, African independent churches have been 
attracting an increasing amount of interest 
over the past 20 years. The first big break- 
through in Western understanding of such 
churches came with B. G. M. Sundkler’s 
publication in 1948 of his study of separatist 
Christian religious movements among the 
South African Bantu; this was the first 
major work to treat African mdigenous 
reinterpretations of Christian dootrme with 
soholarly respect. Since then, a number of 
writers have studied independent churches in 
other parts of Africa: E. G. Parrinder in 
Nigeria, F. B. Welbourn in Uganda, C. a. 
Baeta in Ghana, to name only a few. It is partly 
as a result of such writings that the climate of 
opinion concerning such religious movements 
has во changed as to enable these two studies of 
West African Aladura or ‘ prayer’ churches to 
be written. 

Considering the very different ecological and 
ethnic backgrounds against which they have 
developed, the African independent churches 
would appear to present a remarkable simi- 
larity in many respecta. In the first place, 
they are usually second or third generation 
developments after the arrival of missionary 
Christianity in в particular area; it ів once 
Christianity has become fairly well established 
that & number of African Christians begin to 
feel the need to reinterpret ite teachings to suit 
their own needs. Moreover, and in very 
different parte of Africa, there seem to be 
two basic patterns which such a reinterpreta- 
tion can follow. Some African independent 
churches remain fairly olose, in theology, 
liturgy, and organization, to one or other of the 
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models provided by the missions, differing from 
them essentially in having an independent 
African leadership and in their usually greater 
tolerance of traditional polygamy; it is for 
these churches that В. G. M. Sundkler, in 
the South African context, coined the term 
‘ Ethiopian ’. 

Other new church movements take a more 
radical line, involving usually a considerable 
recasting of dootrine, accompanied by organ- 
izational and liturgical innovation. For these, 
Sundkler proposed the term ‘ Zionist’; Н. W. 
Turner, in his article on ‘A typology for 
modern African religious movements ’, Journal 
of Religion in Africa, 1, 1, 1967, has classified 
them as ‘ prophet-healing churches ’—a term 
which, however clumsy, does justice to their 
preoccupation with both direct revelation and 
therapeutic prayer. 

This double preocoupation in fact points to a 
gap, from the point of view of the traditional 
African approach to religion, in the teaching 
and practice of most Western established 
churches. The Christian church of the early 
centuries, acting within a world of experience 
which perhaps had a closer kinship with that of 
tribal Africa than either has wrth the Western 
twentieth century, unabashedly saw visions, 
spake with tongues, cast out devils, and healed 
by the laying on of hands; most twentieth- 
century mission churohee do none of these 
things, and seem to many Africans to offer 
both insufficiently direct communication with 
the divine and an inadequate protection against 
the physical and spiritual dangers of this world. 
Converts are asked to renounce not only the 
worship of pagan divinities, but also the 
consultation of oracles, resort to magical 
practitioners, and rites for removing sterility 
and counteracting witchoraft ; and the mission 
churches appear to offer nothing to replace 
these traditional means of defence against the 
unknown and potentially hostile world. In the 
words of an independent church leader: ‘ We 
Africans feel insecure in many ways—health, 
succesa, money, eto. We have charms, and 
witchorafta, and evil powers and influences. 
But the established churches are institutions 
devoid of spiritual power to repel these evil 
powers. The independent churches .. . were 
formed to give spiritual power to individuals’. 

It is this hiatus of experience in the doctrine 
and practice of the established churches that 
explains the emphasis of the ‘ prophet-healing 
churches ’ on dreams and visions (often sought 
by fasting as well as prayer), as well as on 
healing by prayer or by sanctified water. Their 
use of the latter practice validates also their 
hostility to all forms of traditional magical 
medioine—a hostility which is not only far 
more explicit and uncompromising than that of 
the mission churchea, but which frequently 
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extends to Western medicine as well. God 
alone, and His prophets and visionaries, can 
heal sickness, remove sterility, predict the 
future, ensure success, and defend against the 
machinations of witches. Sometimes this 
outlook can go with millenarianism, and/or 
with a distrust of the white man (who is 
believed not to have revealed the full powers of 
Christianity), as in the ‘Cargo cults’ of 
Melanesia. However, this is by no means 
always the case; as indeed is apparent from 
the two works under review, both of which are 
concerned with West African Aladura churches. 

The Aladura or ‘ prayer-people ' first began 
to meet in private housea in early twentieth- 
century Lagos, a rapidly expanding oity with 
many Christian immigrants from eastern 
Yorubaland. Many of these people—artisans, 
traders, and olerke—had some education; 
indeed, a number of the early Aladura leaders, 
including the prophetess Abiodun, belonged to 
the educated, well-connected Creole-Yoruba 
© aristocracy ' of the Coast. Many of these early 
leaders started out as ardent lay members of 
their own mission churches—ochurohwardens, 
lay readers, cathechists; their decision to 
break away to new movements was made with 
difficulty. Others, such as Moses Orimolade, 
Joseph Babalola, and Josiah Olunowo Oshitelu, 
came from inland and were less highly edu- 
cated; but, like Abiodun, they too had seen 
visions and manifested powers of healing 
through prayer. 

The years from 1918 to 1930 were the forma- 
tive period of the Aladura movement, 
punctuated by such existential crises as the 
influenza epidemio of 1918 and the bubonic 
plague of 1925. At first, the Aladura move- 
ment remained internal to the existing 
churches; even Babalola’s 1980 revival in 
Ijesha, Ekiti, and Akoko country was un- 
denominational and unorganired, resulting 
mainly in a huge increase of converts to the 
CMS and to the Methodist and Roman 
Catholic churches. In 1930, however, the price 
of cocoa dropped sharply, and continued to 
fall; in 1932, there was a severe famine 
throughout Yorubaland. It was at about this 
time that the already existing divisions within 
the Aladura movement (based on differences 
between its leaders) began to harden organiza- 
tionally into separate independent churches, 
such as the Church of the Lord, the Cherubim 
and Seraphim, and the Christ Apostolic 
Church. 

The first of these, the Church of the Lord, is 
the subject of a detailed and comprehensive 
two-volume study by H. W. Turner. Vol. І 
traces its history, from the origins of the 
Aladura movement, through the life and 
career of Josiah Olunowo Oshitelu, the 
founder of the Church of the Lord, to the 
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subsequent expansion of that Church elsewhere 
in Nigeria as well as in Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
and Ghans, and even ‘overseas’ (ie. in 
London). Vol. п proceeds to в description and 
a careful theological analysis of the doctrine, 
organization, and mode of worship of the 
Church of the Lord. 

The approach throughout is in the tradition 
of Sundkler: it is that of a Christian 
theologian, but a theologian well aware of the 
sociological aspects of his subject, as well as 
wide and charitable in his sympathies towards 
any sincere effort to reinterpret Christianity 
in terms of West African needs. Indeed, 
Dr. Turner seems at times almost over- 
anxious to give Aladura doctrine and worship 
the benefit of any possible doubt; as for 
instance in the use of ritual symbols which 
might well be susceptible of а magical interpre- 
tation. He arrives at the conclusion that the 
Church of the Lord satisfies the definition of a 
Christian church, despite a somewhat weakened 
doctrinal emphasis on Christ in comparison 
with the other two Persons of the Trinity ; 
and pays tribute not only to its essential 
rationality and endeavour to control exces- 
sive emotionalism in its congregation, but 
algo to ite considerable liturgical inventiveness. 
Dr. Turner is particularly illuminating in his 
disoussion of the Mount Taborar ritual and of 
the use of ‘holy words’ as devices for the 
expression of a sense of the numinous; he 
points out that the Western churches make в 
comparable use, not only of the ‘ specialized ' 
because antiquated language of Bible, and 
services, but also of architectural features and 
the ‘dim religious light’ of stained glass. Ав 
regards the discussion of non-verbal symbols, 
especially the central Aladura symbol of 
consecrated water, if seems a pity that 
Dr. Turner has made no use of his namesake, 
V. W. Turner's, later work on the ‘fan’ or 
‘penumbra’ of meanings that may attach to a 
polysemous symbol of this kind. 

If H. W. Turner writes as a theologian 
aware of the social setting of religion, J. D. Y. 
Peel writes as a sociologist deeply respectful of 
the religious beliefs of the people he is studying. 
His theme is the Aladura movement in general, 
with special emphasis on the Christ Apostolic 
and Cherubim and Seraphim churches within it. 
After an excellent introductory chapter on 
Yoruba society, he traces the early history of 
the Aladura movement; he then goes on to 
examine the doctrine, activities, and organiza- 
tion of his two chosen Aladura churches, as well 
as the sociological composition of their 
congregations. Although the study of belief 
and doctrine is done with a care and sympathy 
all too unusual in sociologists dealing with such 
themes, the real strength of the book lies in 
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implications. The Christ Apostolic and—to & 
slightly lesser extent—Cherubim and Seraphim 
members emerge as an immediately reoog- 
nizable social category: not predominantly 
pertaining to the university-trained Yoruba 
élite (who tend to form the congregations of 
either mission or ‘ Ethiopian ’-type orthodox 
African churches), but to what P. C. Lloyd has 
called the sub-élite : young, literate, mobile 
clerks, traders, and artisana—the same 
‘middling men’, m fact, who in а similar 
sudden expansion of literacy were attracted to 
English Puritanism. The parallels Dr. Peel 
draws are not, like Dr. Turner’s, with second- 
century Christian society, but, perhaps even 
more illuminatingly, with seventeenth-century 
England: there is the same interconnected 
picture of the spread of literacy, Bible-reading, 
fundamentalism, the glamour of pamphlets, 
dissatisfaction with existing religious teaching, 
and what Dr. Peel calls в ‘radical rationaliza- 
tion ’ of Christian belief. 

The term may come as а surprise to those 
who have been accustomed to regard African 
churches as picturesque but faintly scandalous 
hotbeds of ‘ revivalist ’ emotion. The emotion 
is certainly there, and so are the revivals ; but 
it is partioularly interesting that Dr. Peel and 
Dr. Turner, starting from very different 
premisses, have both arrived at a presentation 
of the Aladura churches as much more rational 
and controlled than they have often been 
imagined. It is also interesting that the term 
'geot? for such churches, rejected by 
Dr. Turner as а ‘ derogatory term . . . with [a] 
most uncertain theological connotation’, 
is discarded by Dr. Peel as, simply, а socio- 
logically inacourate description of their 
characteristics. 

Altogether we are fortunate in having two 
such excellent studies of the Aladura churches, 
which usefully complement each other not only 
in subject-matter but also in point of view. 


EVA KRAPF ASKARI 


Н. F. Morris: Evidence in East Africa. 
(Law in Africa, No. 24.) xxxii, 283 pp. 
London : Sweet and Maxwell; Lagos: 
African Universities Press, 1968. 65s. 


Many of the books published about law in 
Africa to-day share a common approach. 
Steering well clear of general principle, on 
the ground that this is adequately dealt with 
in the literature of the country from which the 
received law is drawn, authors confine them- 
selves to a commentary upon special features 
which the exotic law has developed in its new 
environment. Dr. Н. F. Morris's book, 
Evidence in East Africa, lies firmly within this 
tradition; and given the limitations which 
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this kind of legal writing imposes, it is an 
admirable work. His subject-matter consista 
of four similar, though not identical, codes of 
evidence law (all derived from the Indian 
Evidence Act), and the case law which has 
grown up around them. Although, as the 
author notes in his preface, material of this 
kind ‘presents some difficulty in presen- 
tation ’, this is scarcely apparent from the text. 
Despite the fact that Dr. Morris deliberately 
leads the reader through the codes section by 
section, the literary discomfort which such an 
experience might normally occasion is absent ; 
and this is surely a tribute to his writing. 
Behind the skilful presentation, the quality of 
the commentary is high ; particularly in those 
areas, such as the chapter on admissions and 
confessions, where a strong body of local case 
law has grown up. On a single aspect of the 
subject the book is disappointingly thm. This 
concerns evidence in the lower courts, в 
subjeot little written on in Africa, but which 
the author is well qualified to deal with. 
This area of evidence law presente special 
problems, and when it is considered that the 
lower courts carry the bulk of the judicial 
business in East Africa, they deserve more 
than the two pages devoted to them. Other- 
wise, this is an excellent work which will 
certainly, and deservedly, be widely used by 
practitioners and students in Hast Africa. 
Despite the individual merit of this book, 
it is difficult to applaud the tradition referred 
to at the beginning of this review. It is based 
on two questionable assumptions: namely, 
that English texts provide an adequate foun- 
dation of principle for bodies of law with 50 
years or во of independent growth behind 
them; and that commentaries are good for 
students. The first of these assumptions is 
particularly difficult to share, especially in the 
саве of evidence, when one considers that the 
Indian Evidence Act was passed nearly 100 
years ago, and has operated in parts of East 
Africa for 60. At this stage the continuing 
reliance upon standard English works, in- 
oreasingly remote in their application, can 
only inhibit looal growth. In oonnexion with 
the second assumption, the present writer's 
own experience is that in the case of uni- 
versity students a commentary is no substitute 
for, and scarcely a necessary accompaniment 
to, the text of the Act itself. Suoh value as а 
commentary has is for the practitioner. 


SIMON ROBERTS 


Brian W. Harvey: The law and prac- 
йов of Nigerian wills, probate and 
succession. (Law in Africa, No. 26.) 
xxvii, 209 pp. London: Sweet and 
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Maxwell; Lagos: African Univer- 
sities Press, 1968. 668. 

Hoan Epunst АмкомА: Probate and 
administration in Kenya. (Law in 
Africa, No. 27.) xxvi, 142 pp. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell, 1968. 
30s. 


These are two new books in the ‘ Law in 
Africa’ series, a commendable and timely 
venture by the publishers. The former of the 
two works has a short introductory foreword 
by the Honourable Mr. Justice G. B. A. Coker 
of the Supreme Court of Nigeria, and the latter 
an even shorter foreword by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice В. В. Miles of the High Court of 
Kenya. 

The two books are vory different in their ob- 
jects and character. In the former Mr. Harvey 
(formerly a Senior Law Lecturer at the 
Nigerian Law School, Lagos, and now a 
member of the Faculty of Law at Queen's 
University of Belfast) haa set out to do some- 
thing which does not seem to have been 
attempted before, namely, to provide a short 
book dealing with ‘ both the theoretical and 
academic problems’ and * ће procedure and 
technique of solving some of theae problems ’. 
Mr. Amrolia’s book is designed ' to cover the 
requirements of court probate registries ’ and is 
really & manual for departmental training 
courses for Court officials. 

The probate law of Nigeria is based directly 
upon the law and practice in force in England. 
Probate law and practice in Kenya is based 
upon the Indian Succession Act, 1865, and the 
Indian Probate and Administration Act, 1881, 
which, in turn, were based on mid-nineteenth- 
century English probate law and practice. 

In recent months there have been widespread 
discussions in many circles of the different 
aspects of medical transplantations of human 
organs. Such discussions have dwelt not only 
upon the technical, medical aspects of ‘ trans- 
plant’ operations but algo upon their possible 
accompanying legal, social, psychological, 
ethical, and religious consequences. These 
possible consequences are now subjecta of 
serious study and discussions and raise prob- 
lems of great importance. 

English organs of government, in the form of 
the legal system and educational and. constitu- 
tional institutions, have, for centuries, been 
transplanted into Indian, African, and other 
overseas communities on the assumption that 
such organs were working reasonably well in 
Britain and should, on that account, be 
transplanted into ‘ underdeveloped’ overseas 
communities with very different traditions, 
customs, religions, and modes of life. So far no 
one has ventured to make a comprehensive and 
objective assessment of the success or failure 
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of these organic ‘transplant’ operations of 
English law and British institutions. Is it not 
high time that such a study should be under- 
taken ? It will reveal how the operation has 
been performed in different countries, what 
‘rejections’ have occurred, and what the 
collateral effects have been. 
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These matters are mentioned in this review 
because the fields covered by probate and 
intestate law and practice are excellent areas 
for such а study as has been indicated, and the 
two books contain a large amount of valuable 
data. 

D. HUGHES PARRY 


SHORT NOTICES 


Ernst HaMMERSOHMIDT and Отто А. 
Jiazun: — Illuminierte Морізоће 
Handschriften. (Verzeichnis der Orien- 
talischen Handschriften in Deutsch- 
land, Bd. xv.) x, 261 pp., 60 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1968. DM 86. 


This volume stands somewhat apart from the 
general run of the ‘ Verzeichnis ’ in во far as it 
concentrates solely on Ethiopian manuscript 
illustrations, whilst manuscripts as such will be 
dealt with in a separate part (Bd. xx), which 
will no doubt поиде many of the items des- 
cribed here. It is a book which will appeal to а 
very wide readership in view of the general 
interest now attaching to the subject-matter. 
For Ethiopian painting has now emerged from 
the neglect from which it suffered before the 
appearance of Dr. Jager's splendid UNESCO 
volume, Eth pia: illuminated manuscripts 
(Paris, 1961), and J. Leroy's La pittura епоріса 
durante il medioevo e sotto la dinastia di Gondar 
(Milan, 1964 ; an English translation appeared 
in London in 1967), both of which did much to 
stimulate а sympathetio understanding of this 
particularly charming expression of national 
feeling. These rightly concentrated on MSS 
located in Ethiopia itself, in that they provided 
more material on the archaic period up to the 
early sixteenth century than do those preserved 
in European collections, which tend to be rich 
in examples of the Gondarine and later styles. 
This holds for the present volume also, where 
only six out of the 122 MSS desorbed antedate 
the seventeenth century, but for comparative 
purposes illustrative material has been in- 
cluded from several early MSS and church 
murals still in Ethiopia. 

An excellent introductory section (pp. 5-40) 
discusses the origins of painting in Ethiopia, 
the stages of its development, the themes 
depicted, ornamentation and symbolism, and 
the characteristics and technique of miniature 
painting. The remainder of the book consists of 
descriptions of each of the MSS, with the 
emphasis on the miniatures they contain. They 
are classified according to the presence of 
figural representations (nos. 1-36), pure 
decoration (37-64), and magical drawings 


(65-122). Each miniature is described minutely 
and ite relationship to the text of the MS в 
indicated. Of some 600 such miniatures in the 
first class, about 70 are illustrated in the plates. 
It is а pity that only six of these could be in 
colour, since black and white does little justice 
to the rich hues of the later artistic styles 
which, of course, predominate in the book. 
Nevertheless the reproduction is of a high 
quahty, though there 18 a degree of monotony 
in the themes. One could have wished to have 
more of those which incidentally depict scenes 
from everyday life. There are ample con- 
cordances and a bibliography, but more 
detailed reference in the index to the contents 
of the miniatures would have been a boon to 
scholars. 
A. К. IRVINE 


MARGERY PERHAM: The government of 
Ethiopia. Second edition. xci, 
514 pp., 2 maps. London: Faber and 
Faber Ltd., 1969. £5 10s. 


It is as much a tribute to the writer’s oritical 
acumen as в witness to Haile Selassie’s mature 
ip that a new edition of a book of 

this kind should be feasible after an interval of 
21 years in which there has been no lack of 
scholarly studies of contemporary Ethiopian 
history and politica, and that with but slight 
alterations to the original text. When one 
considers the paucity and tendentiousness of 
the evidence available to Dame Margery at the 
time of writing, one appreciates all the more the 
lasting relevance of her verdict on the Ethi- 
opian governmental system, even allowing for 
the enormous strides towards political stability 
which the country has made since the war. 
Although the book is essentially a work of 
compilation in the best sense, the writer’s 
thoroughgoing method and judicious comment, 
founded upon an unparalleled experience of the 
African soene, have made of it a reference work 
of primary importance on Ethiopian society. 
This edition has benefited from a new chapter 
(pp. xxv—xcii) dealing with the events of the 
period 1946—68, in which particular stress is 
laid upon foreign relations, whilst among the 
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appendixes appears ап easay, ‘The develop- 
ment of the central government, 1946—1968” 
(pp. 404-18), contributed by Dr. Christopher 
Clapham, whose personal acquaintance with 
the country has eminently qualified him to 
venture an opinion on so delicate a subject. 
A. К. IRVINE 


Max MEYERHOF and ЈовЕРН Sonacut 
(ed. and tr): The Theologus FA 
didacius of Ibn al-Nafis. ix, 148 p 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1968. бу. 


This work is the last fruit of the co-operation 
of Max Moyerhof and Joseph Schacht in Cairo 
between 1933 and 1939. War and other 
viciiestudes of the times, together with the 
death of Meyerhof in 1945, have delayed ita 
appearanoe, but scholars will be glad to have 
it in their hands. 

The basis of the work is an edition of the text 
of al-Risdla al-kamiliyya fi 'L-sira al-nabawigya 
and also of the text of some biographical 
notices. These are accompanied by an ab- 
breviated translation of the Risfila. There is 
likewise an introduction containing an account 
of the political and scientific background and а 
discussion of the biography and literary 
production of Ibn al-Nafis making use of the 
new material. All this is achieved with the 
high scholarly standards associated with the 
names of the editors. Some of the small notes 
on points of detail contain information and 
judgements of great value. 

The Risa as a whole, however, is disap- 
pointing. The title Theologus autodidactus 
suggests a comparison with the Risdla of 
Ibn Tufayl, which has been called Philosophus 
autodidactus, but the work of Ibn al-Nafis is 
greatly inferior. For Ibn Tufayl the idea of the 
self-taught youth gives а pleasant setting for 
profound philosophical thought; but there is 
no similar profundity in the attempt of Ibn 
al-Nafis to work out from the first principles of 
reason what the life of the Prophet and the 
outlines of the history of his followers must 
have been. He argues, for example, that it 
would have been lack of perfection had the 
Prophet been childless, that the balance of his 
temperament required him to have both sons 
and daughters, and that his being the Last 
Prophet required that his sons should prede- 
cease him, since otherwise they would have 
become prophets after him. This is the type of 
argument especially in the second of the four 
parte, dealing with the lifestory of the 
Prophet. The first part, which roughly follows 
Ibn Tufayl, is more philosophical. The third 
part, on the religious teaching of the Prophet, 
justifies this by arguments based on utility. 
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The most interesting part is the fourth where 
Ibn al-Nafis uses his method to produce an 
interpretation of recent history. While the 
general character of the work is thus of little 
interest to the modern reader, many of the 
particular remarks and implicit attitudes give 
fascinating insighta into the outlook of 
Egyptian Muslims in the thirteenth century. 
W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


Latir Knarvàpy Majmü'at al-amthal 
a-'ümmiah. Harf alif. 232 pp 
Jerusalem ; [the author], [1968]. 


This curious volume (reproduction of a type- 
soript) appears to consist of Arabic proverbs of 
the Baghdádi Jews. Three Arabic sources are 
listed, Maidáni, Jalal al-Hanafi, and a not во 
well known work by ‘Abd al-Khüliq al-Jabbar, 
Mu'jam amthal al Mawgil al-'ámmiyah (Mosul, 
1956). Each proverb is fully vocalized and 
provided with explanations and sources, but it 
is not altogether clear whether this is a new 
collection or simply a compilation. The 
author notes that the Arabio script is incapable 
of expreesing the pronunciation of colloquial 
Arabio, especially the vowel sounds, and he 
makes some observations on the peculiarities of 
Jewish Arabio. Books of this type are often 
useful for research into the language and 
culture of an Arab country even when not 
written by a trained scholar. With a limited 
circulation such а book soon goes out of print 
and becomes impoasible to acquire. 


E. B. SERJEANT 


J. C. НЕЕ8ТЕВМАМ and others (ed.): 
Pratidinam: Indian, Iranian and 
Indo-European studies presented to 
Franciscus Bernardus Jacobus Kuiper 
on his staiteth birthday. Edited by J. C. 
Heesterman, G. H. Schokker, V. I. 
Subramoniam. (Janua Linguarum. 
Series Maior, 34.) xxiv, 627 pp., 
front., 7 plates. The Hague, Paris : 
Mouton, 1968. Guilders 160. 


This worthy felicitation volume, oompiled in 
English, German, and French and dedicated to 
‘a fine scholar and в fine fellow’, spans the 
fleld of Indology in its widest sense: Indo- 
Iranian, Dravidian, Munda, Basque Gypsy, 
Himalayan, Central Asian, Burmese Pali, 
Javanese, Caucasian, Anatolian, and Greek 
studies have been submitted by outstanding 
scholars of Western and Eastern Europe, 
Georgia, India, Japan, Australia, and the 
U.S.A. 

As befits the occasion, Dravidian and Mundi 
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are represented by 10 leading specialists in 
Imguistics, language, and literature. Iranian 
studies figure importantly in similar bulk: 
Avestan -vant, -anc, drigu, vastra, ahu; Yasna 
49, and the Ašəm оом; Dénkard cosmogony ; 
and wider-ranging studies by H. W. Bailey, 
Mary Boyce, and H. Humbach. Some 10 more 
articles are concerned with comparative IE 
philology or IE dialects other than Indio, but 
half and more of this imposing volume is 
devoted to specifically Indo-Aryan topics. 

Among the studies of Vedic ritual texts and 
practice, G. Dumézil's further gleanings from 
the writings of de Polier stray most refreshingly 
from the beaten track. There are topics from 
Sanskrit Buddhism, classical Daréana, folk- 
lore, painting, and sculpture. R. L. Turner and 
others discuss problems in the NIA languages. 
L. Alsdorf brings a study in Pali textual 
history, and W. В. Bollée has paid attention to 
the neglected Burmese marble slab recension 
of the canon. Indo-Aryan historical phonology 
and etymology are finely and copiously 
represented by W. P. Lehmann, J. Kuryłowicz, 
M. Leumann, T. Burrow, and M. Mayrhofer ; 
P. Thieme tackles the Aranyani hymn, and 
A. Beharpé contributes again usefully to 
historical toponymy. 

With 74 flne contributions to contend with, 
let such names as have been dropped from 
nearer home suffice to indicate the high level of 
soholarship from four continents, mustered in 
honour of Professor Kuiper. It is particularly 
valuable to have here m addition a bibliography 
of his publications, including reviews of his 
works and reviews which he has written, from 
1981 to 1967. 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


Krivosu Yoro1: Ganegagita: a study, 
translation with notes, and a condensed 
rendering of the commentary of Nila- 
kantha. (Disputationes Rheno-Tra- 
jectinae, xu.) xii, 201 pp. The 
Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1968. Guil- 
ders 28. 


This study offers а good annotated transla- 
tion of the GaneSagita (embodied in батеёд- 
purdna), a work which has scarcely been 
noticed except to be dismissed as a slavish 
imitation of the Bhagavadgita (von Glasenapp, 
in a study of four such texts). 

* A oareful examination ' of ita 414 stanzas 
‘ shows that 90% of them is, with some slight 
modification, borrowed from the ВАС”: 
prejudice apart, however, there seems to be no 
reason to assume the uniform priority of BAG, 
for the variation exactly matches that of, say, 
the several versions of Dharmapada (whose 
genre it resembles). The content 1s * substanti- 
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ally the same ’ as that of BAG, apart, of course, 
from editorial substitution of allusions to 
* Elephant-head ' for those to ' Keéava’, etc. 
The late dating of actual soulptural representa- 
tion of an elephant-headed god does not seem 
serious (for we may have some time to wait 
for a statue of Indra Sahasremugka to provide 
a dating for the Rgveda). It seems preferable 
to acknowledge here the attestation of 
a GaneéaSaiva recension of the Gita paral- 
lel with the Krsna-Vaisnava, and to derive 
valuable text-historical information from 
Dr. Yoror's list of BAG passages absent in 
Ganeéagita. He supplies also а list of words 
used in the text and а detailed summary of the 
commentary: ungratefully, it may be sug- 
gested that a Sanskrit edition of the Ganeéagtia 
and BAG in parallel would have been more 
useful. 
J. б. WRIGHT 


Erion FRAUWALLNER: Materialien zur 
ältesten Erkenninislehre der Karma- 
mimamsa. (Osterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, 
259. Bd., 2. Abh.; Verdffentlichungen 
der Kommission für Sprachen und 
Kulturen Süd- und Ostasiens, Ht. 6.) 
114 pp. Wien: Hermann Bóhlaus 
Nachf., 1968. S 148. 


Profeesor Frauwallner's study is an impor- 
tant contribution on a difficult, neglected, and 
vital aspect of Indian philosophy, the early 
stages of Pūrva Mimàms& or the science of 
language and exegesis. He edits and translates, 
on the basis of Dr. F. Zangenberg’s too long 
unpublished dissertation (Die Erkennintslehre 
der frühen. Mimümea, Vienna, 1960), the key 
passage Sabarabhasya ad Mim. Su. 1.1.1-5 
relating to the Pramápas. Dihn&ga's Pramana- 
samuccaya 1.8647 and 2.47-52 (criticizing 
Mim&msaka theory) is edited in Tibetan, 
translated, and evaluated as attesting frag- 
ments from lost early MimAmsi literature: 
a Bhavaddsa-vrii antedating Sabara’s Vrtti- 
kira ?; а bhagya earlier than Bhavadisa ? 
Exceptionally perspicacious is the decision to 
leave palpable textual errors uncorrected : 
* Bei Texten dieser Art ist es wertvoll, wenn 
der Leser einen Eindruck von der Über- 
lieferungslage bekommt ’. 

A note on the personality, now less ghostly, 
and contribution of Sabara's Vrttikira com- 
pletes a study which goes far to invalidate its 
own scarcely credible but true starting-point : 
‘Fur eine exakte Forschung bleibt jedoch 
fast alles noch zu tun’. 

3. €. W. 
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T. Burrow and M. B. EwxNEAU: A 
Dravidian etymological dictionary. 
Supplement. xi, 185 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1968. 95s. 


Activity in the field of Dravidian in recent 
years has included not only two international 
conferences of Tamil studies but considerable 
work on the non-literary languages of Central 

It is not surprising, then, that the authors 
found it necessary to produce a Supplement to 
their excellent Dravidian etymological diction- 
ary (Oxford, 1961). It 18 encouraging to see 
in their introduction nothmg that precludes a 
further Supplement should that prove neces- 
sary. Publication in due course of the seminar 
on comparative Dravidian held at Annamalai 
University in January 1968 will no doubt be 
one source of future material. 

As the authors state, the discovery of 
hitherto unknown languages of Central 
Dravidian such as Pengo and Manda means 
that much of this Supplement’s material relates 
to Central Dravidian, but this is a very proper 
widening of the field. 

The prefixing of capital 8 to the 890 sup- 
plementary entries is usefully unambiguous m 
print, if liable to be confused in handwritten 
notes with the number 5! The general layout 
and printing are of the same high standards as 
in the original Dictionary. Where a romaniza- 
tion other than that of the authors is retained, 
the use of a type other than the bold-face 
employed as standard throughout might be 
considered. Alternatively, such a transcribed 
form might be entered in single quotes. For 
instance, in the addenda to entry 8994, p. 03, 
it is confusing to come across meershinta and 
meersheetatta ; the presence of (Іл18.), the 
sigillum for C. B. Lucie Smith, Report on the 
land revenue settlement of the Chanda District, 
Nagpore, 1870 (see bibliography, p. ix) is at 
first of small comfort when one is wondering 
what ‘ee’ means. 

Misprints are, as one would expect, very few. 
Again in the bibliography, р. viii, С. Г. Рудин 
appears with л instead of д in the middle, but 
is given correctly as S. G. Rudin in roman in 
the next line. 

J. R. MARR 


ZOLTAN КАвогут: Helmuth von Glase- 


napp: Bibliographie. — (Glasenapp- 
Stiftung, Bd. 2. xiii, 100 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 


1968. DM 24. 


The Helmuth von Glasenapp Foundation, 
his bequest to the Deutsche Morgenlandische 
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Gesellschaft for the furtherance of Indology, 
has already sponsored publication of Hermann 
Oldenberg : Kleine Schriften (Wiesbaden, 1967) 
and Franz Kielhorn: Kleine Schriften (in 
preparation). Bd. 2 fittingly provides a com- 
plete bibliography of von Glasenapp’s own 
extensive and varied writngs relating to 
comparative religion, classica] and modern 
Indian theology and religions, olassical 
Sanskrit poetry, and the social and political 
life of Indians at home and abroad. 

Translations of his major works, not only 
American and European (inoluding Polish, 
Portuguese, and Greek) but also Hindi and 
Gujarati, testify to his influence as soholar, 
popularizer, and roving ambassador ; во too do 
reciprocally translated German and Indian 
appreciations of the man and his work. The 
bibliography, which is based on а thorough 
re-examination of the material, is associated 
with the setting up of a Glasenapp Archive and 
reveals riches ‘ unerwartet, für Auftraggeber 
und Bearbeiter': 330 works, articles, eto., 
362 reviews and Indological bibhography, 66 
items in appreciation of von Glasenapp, and 
countless reviews of his work. His major 
works, spanning some 60 years until his death 
in 1963, Der Jainismus, Buddhistische Mys- 
terien, Die Religionen Indiens, Die Philosophie 
der Inder, Die funf grossen Religionen, Die 
nichtchristlichen Religionen, ete., remain in 
or not far from print. His ephemera tend in 
their own right to be historical documents in 
the field of international relations, and the 
concept of the bibliography and Glasenapp 
Archive is warmly welcomed: cf. e.g. in 
German periodicals ‘Die indische Einwande- 
rung in Sud- und Ostafrika’, ‘ Die Inder in 
Guayana und Westindien', ‘ Keine Ordnung 
ohne Frauen: indisches Leben auf Fidschi’, 
* Britische Herrschaft und nationale Bewegung 
in Indien [1930]'; in the Calcutta Review 
‘German thought of today’, ‘The system of 
education in Germany with special reference to 
the study of Oriental languages’; and Von 
Buddha zu Gandhi: indisches Denken im 
Wandel der Jahrhunderte (‘die deuteche 
Wiedergabe von Vorlesungen, welche ich im 
Herbst 1983 in spanischer bzw. franzdaischer 
Sprache suf Einladung der Universitaten 
Santiago, Buenos Aires, Montevideo und Rio de 
Janeiro gehalten habe ’). 

J. 0. W. 


BHASKAR CHATTOPADHYAY : The age of 
the Kushanas—a numismatic study. 
xxxii, 289 pp., 5 plates. Caloutta : 
Punthi Pustak, 1967. Rs. 48. 


The recent rekindlmg of interest in the 
Kus&pa period makes opportune this fresh 
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examination of the coin evidence still consti- 
tuting its most substantial, and least equivocal 
source. Dr. Chattopadhyay (best known, of 
course, to Western readers by the form 
Chatterjee), concentrates on his numismatic 
theme, but though he is not directly concerned 
with the contentious problem of the date of 
Kanigke, his comments on it are mteresting. 
Judging by his remarks on p. xviii of the intro- 
duction, he inclines to the date А.р. 78 for the 
start of that ruler’s era chiefly because the 
Western Satrap Rudradiman in his Junagadh 
msoription of Saka 72 (= a.D. 149) claims 
sovereignty over the districte of Sindhu and 
Sauvira, which latter (on the strength of al- 
Birüni, Талд mā li 'LHind, 165: "X 
оне ОЕШ yay мк) should be identified 
with Mültün. At the same time, Kanigka’s Sui 
Vihür inscription of ‘year 11’ comes from в 
Bite 16 miles south-west of Bah&walpur, and 
presumably also part of the Mültàn region. If 
reokoned by the era of A.D. 128, its date would 
be д.р. 188, and consequently in the lifetime of 
Rudradiman. However, the improbability of 
different kingdoms having exercised sov- 
ereignty (nearly) simultaneously in the same 
area would on this view make A.D. 78 а 
preferable start for the Kaniska era. The 
present reviewer indeed agrees that the only 
dates seriously to be considered for Kanigka 
are A.D. 78 and 128; though he has himself 
recently upheld the latter theory, this olear 
statement of the alternative is of real value, 
though not, it is felt, deoisive. Like many 
scholars in India to-day, the author approaches 
numismatic questions primarily through the 
literature, and seldom argues directly from the 
coins. Overseas readers will regret that his 
metrological views are still expressed in Troy 
weight, since metric weights are elsewhere the 
universal standard. His account (p. 120) of 
the ‘Piri-Kusana’ coinage of Orissa is 
instructive, as this material is not widely 
known. Attention should also be drawn to the 
discussion of the gold coinage of successors of 
Vasudeva I in the Panjab (pp. 97-107), with 
enigmatio Brahmi abbreviations, indicating a 
likely fleld for future investigation. Could the 
reading kshuna (p. 105) have reference to the 
date? Especially useful is the survey 
(pp. 232-8) of the provenances of Kusina 
coins. Surprisingly, no student has yet 
distinguished the output of different mints in 
the Kusana coinage. In so vast а territory 
could a single mint (? Peshawar) have supplied 
such copious issues to every quarter ? A follow- 
up investigation on the basis of this section 
could produce a real break-through in our 
understanding of Kusana coinage. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 
VOL. XXXI. РАВТ 3. 
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D. C. Smoar : Studies 4n the society and 
administration of anctent and medieval 
India. Vol. т, Society. [i], ix, 321 pp. 
Calcutta: K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
1967. Ra. 25. 

This collection of essays by в distinguished 
historian ranges over such a wide span of 
subjects that it is unlikely that any single 
scholar will be able to follow Professor Sircar 
into every one of the fascinating corners of 
Indian life that he explores. Several of the 
pieces have been previously published, but 
often in Indian journals not readily available 
in the West, and certainly they deserve colleo- 
tion and preservation ; it is unfortunate that 
work of such quality and detail should be 
marred by the usual high proportion of mis- 
prints. Many of the subjects are likely to be of 
particular interest to anthropologists as well 
as to historians. The chapter on Aryanism in 
Bengal sheds interesting light on the caste 
movement, a theme which is further developed, 
with special reference to the role of races and 
tribes, in ‘ Licchavi and Ambastha ', and with 
reference to the absorption of foreign castes in 
‘Andhra and Karnata’. ‘ Dravidians in 
South India’ might better be titled ' Dra- 
vidians in North India’, for it marshals 
interesting evidence of the role of this people 
in the oulture of the Vedas and the Indus Valley 
(but, surely, it has not been established that the 
Brahmi soript is derived from the undeciphered 
Indus Valley script, as the author suggests). 
Other chapters touch upon a dazzling variety of 
topics: Parvati finger-painting upon Nandi, 
the bull of Siva (p. 176); barbers shaving 
kings (р. 111); warriors and apsarases (р. 180); 
ants that eat mango trees (p. 186); tabu 
names and kennings (a tiger is ‘a big jackal’, 
a snake ‘a rope’ [p. 187]); and the scars on 
the cheeks of Hüna women (p. 218). Profeesor 
Siroar reconstructs the whole story of а suttee 
from seven syllables on a pot (p. 218) and 
derives from an eighteenth-century document 
the sad tale of & ten-year-old boy tricked into 
‘voluntarily’ selling himself into slavery 
(p. 219). There is something of value here for 
anyone interested in Indian society. 

WENDY DONIGER O'FLAHERTY 


B. N. Purr: History of Indian adminis- 
tration. Vol. r. Ancient lod. 
vii, 304 pp. Bombay: Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, 1968. Rs. 20. 
Professor Puri is an accomplished and prolific 

historian, and this volume—the first of a series 

of three which is to cover the medieval and 

modern periods as well—is highly competent 

and well-researched. The subject is not one to 

inspire great flights of imagination, and the 
45 
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present treatment exacerbates this problem by 
disregarding all other aspeots of Indian history 
and social thought. The text is so dry and fact- 
filled as to make difficult reading ; 1n places 1t 
is thiokly laced with Sanskrit terminology and 
lista of offices that would certainly daunt any 
but the professional Indian historian. Yet the 
completenees of its treatment of the subject 
(ranging from the Vedic period through the 
administration ш the Deccan, a.n. 800-1000, 
and including a most informative chapter on 
Hindu administration in South East Asia) and 
the extraordinary breadth of the author’s 
learning (particularly his skilful use of epi- 
graphical evidence) render it indispensable as a 
reference work. Particularly interesting are the 
notes, which develop some of the theoretical 
and more disputed points and summarize the 
major argumentas by other historians. The 
reasoning sometimes lacks sophistication but 
18 always sensible and free of excesses. Cer- 
tainly it 18 the best extant work on the subject 
of ancient Indian administration, and in 
conjunction with some more theoretical 
works—such as the writings of U. N Ghosal, 
J. W. Spellman, and Charles Drekmeier— 
would provide students of history with a solid 
grounding in Indian political life. 
WENDY DONIGER O'FLAHERTY 


Journal of Ancient Indian History. 
Vol. т, Parts 1-2, 1967-68. [vi], 
346 pp., 5 plates. Caloutta: Dept of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta, 1968. Rs. 12 
per annum. 


There is no dearth of Indian historical 
periodicals, although few concentrate on the 
anoient period and a first-class journal is 
always welcome. The present publication 
serves as в resuscitation of the old Indian 
Historical Quarterly, & useful periodical which 
unfortunately sank from view in 1903; many 
of the outstanding contributors to the latter— 
most of them Calcutta-based—appear m this 
new enterprise. Professor D. C. Sircar is the 
editor and has written two articles, one on two 
medieval inscriptions from eastern India and 
another presenting some miscellaneous notes, 
that are up to his usual high standard. R. C. 
Majumdar’s surveys of the early history and 
physical features of Orissa are most interesting. 
Other articles by less august personages tend 
occasionally to be rather provincial and natve, 
though stimulating points are raised regarding 
Harappan chronology, the secular activities of 
Buddhist monks, the myth of an incestuous 
son (G&lava), and Agokan legends in the Ava- 
апав. The quality and range of this journal 
make it worthy of the international repute of 
its predecessor; yet there is much space de- 
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voted to matters of little interest to any not at 
the University of Calcutta. (Such remarks, 
recorded in discussion, as ‘ Sri Singh is entitled 
to have his own opmion’ [p. 175] hardly 
advance the cause of scholarship.) The book 
reviews are timely and pointed, and a most 
useful service is performed by the translation 
and reprinting of now classic articles otherwise 
available only in obscure languages or rare 
publications. In all, this is an extremely 
valuable periodical and it is off to a most 
auspicious start. 


WENDY DONIGER O'FLAHERTY 


E. D. PuinLres: The Mongols. (Ancient 
Peoples and Places, Vol. 64.) 208 pp. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1969. 
425. 


The Mongols, like ita companion volumes in 
the extensive ‘Ancient Peoples and Places’ 
series, is a short general account of the subject, 
accompanied by a number of line drawings and 
plates. The author is Reader in Greek at 
Queen’s University of Belfast, and hus already 
written on nomad civilization in The royal 
hordes : nomad peoples of the steppes (1965). 

Mr. Phillips hes concentrated on what may 
be called the classic period of Mongol history, 
the period of Cinggis Qan and his immediate 
successors, with a rather briefer consideration 
of the three major successor states of the 
Yuan, the Il-Khans, and the Golden Horde. In 
his last chapter he brings the history of 
Mongolia itself down to the Manchu conquest 
of the seventeenth century. His style is 
factual and narrative and he summarizea the 
products of recent scholarship, including the 
results of the recent excavations of S. V. 
Kiselev and others at Karakorum. Ав such his 
book constitutes a useful, if brief introduction 
for English readers, who had previously to 
make use of Michael Prawdin’s The Mongol 
Empire, a book the real value of which was too 
often obsoured by its chatty, personalized 
style. But for all its simple, factual merits 
Mr. Phillips’s volume fails to convey the 
excitement which still commands the attention 
of studente for the writings of René Grousset 
on Mongol history. 

M. E. Y. 


FzerprnanpD D. Lessine and ALEX 
Wayman (ed. and tr.): Mkhas-grub- 
rjes Fundamentals of the Buddhist 
Tantras : Rgyud sde spyihi rnam par 
gźag pa rgyas par brjod. (Indo- 
Iranian Monographs, Vol уш.) 
382 pp. The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 
1968. Guilders 64. 

А draft translation of this treatise was made 
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as early as 1951 by the late Profeasor Lessing, 
who on one of his trips to China had secured 
two copies of the origina] and one of the 
Chinese translation by Fa Tsun 5 fif (Mi- 
teung-tao iz'u-l lun BR St THO ER Rs 
1937). During the course of his work, he in- 
vited Profesor Wayman, then his research 
assistant, to become his collaborator. As such, 
Professor Wayman concentrated in the first 
instanoe on identifying and consulting the very 
numerous texts quoted in the treatise. With 
Professor Lessing’s time more and more 
occupied with his Mongolian-Enghah diciion- 
ary, which he completed in 1960 (he died 
shortly afterwards, in December 1961), Pro- 
fessor Wayman appears now to be solely 
responsible not only for the final wording of 
the translation but also for all the notes. The 
result of the collaboration, which was carried 
on for а number of years, is admirable from 
every point of view. The translation which, 
on the suggestion of Professor W. de Jong, one 
of the two editors of the series, has been 
printed facing the text is a model of accuracy, 
and the notes clearing up a great number of 
pointe of detail refer to about 500 Sanskrit or 
Tibetan works, carefully listed on pp. 338-51 
(with the addition of titles of works in Western 
languages, a parte potiore, since Fa Tsun’s 
translation and Yoshimura's Chibetto-go giten 
are also included there). 

In the opinion of the translators, as Pro- 
fessor Wayman tells us in his introduction, the 
present treatise by mKhas-grub rje (1385- 
1488), a disciple of Tsong Kha-pa, though 
‘neither his chief nor his best written work’, 
can, like no other book of comparable size 
belonging to the Gelugpa school, serve as well 
through translation to open up the subject of 
the Buddhist tantras to Western readers. On 
about 100 Tibetan folios the treatise deals in 
four chapters (1v—vii) with the Kriy&-, Cary&-, 
Yoga-, and Anuttara-yoga- tantra divisions, 
the preceding first three chapters explaining 
respectively ‘How the teacher Bhagavat 
became Abhisambuddha’, the ‘Method of 
setting the Wheel of the Law into motion’, 
and the ‘ Method of setting the Wheel of Law 
of the Mantra-yàna into motion’, the con- 
cluding two chapters (viii and ix) dealing with 
initiation and the mandala in which it is 
conferred. 

With the notes whioh, apart from biblio- 
graphical references, deal with ‘ basio terms’ 
not ordmarily defined in the text, there is 
indeed a great wealth of information inoluded 
in the treatise and, through the labours of its 
translators, conveyed to the Western reader. 
For the benefit of students of Tibetan one 
might have welcomed the addition of Sanakrit— 
Tibetan and Tibetan—Sanskrit indexes, or 
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glossaries, which at some time Professor Way- 
man may still consider presenting us with. But 
in ita present form this publication is a fitting 
tribute to the memory of the first as well as a 
matter of congratulation to be extended to the 
second of the two translators who have indeed 
opened up new horizons to all students of 


tantrism. W. SIMON 


Davin  SxzLLGROvVE and Huem 
RucuagpsoN: A cultural history of 
Tibet. 291 pp. London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, [1968]. 638. 


The present book has been written with a 
wider public in mind, but it will also be much 
appreciated by scholars. It gives a full, though 
succinct, account of Tibetan history, starting 
from the seventh century and ending with the 
tragedy of 1959, an ‘ Epilogue’ covering the 
most recent years. In accordance with its 
title, it includes aleo a survey of both Tibetan 
literature and religion. Based throughout not 
only on an intimate knowledge of the Tibetan 
sources but also—particularly in the oase of 
Mr. Richardson who in his diplomatic capacity 
stayed in Tibet for long years—of the Tibetan 
people, it evidences historical insight as well as 
all-round competence on the part of both 
authors. Extracts in translation from Tibetan 
historical and other secular literature are a 
particularly valuable aaset of the book, as are 
its very numerous illustrations. Equipped 
moreover with maps, historical charts, notes, 
апа ап index, this vividly written cultural 
history may be described as an ‘ enoyolopaedis 
of Tibet ' and may confidently be used as such. 
As we learn from the preface, the work has been 
written in support of the Institute of Tibetan 
Studies, recently established at Tring, of which 
the two authors are Founder Trustees. Some 
workers in the Tibetan field, partioularly after 
reading the epilogue, may perhaps be induced 
by this book to join hands with Tibetan 
scholars in exile in further exploration of 
Tibetan oulture, as long as this is still kept 
alive in the prospective collaborators. 


W. SIMON 


I. C. Janvim and JosgPH Aaassti (ed.) : 
Hong Kong: a society in transition. 
Contributions to the study of Hong 
Kong society. (International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- 
tion.) xxix, 378 pp., 24 plates, map 
[on endpapers]. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1969. 56s. 


This book comprises & number of papers 
treating various aspects of Hong Kong society. 
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It 18 disappointing that a series of difficulties 
made the book so slow in appearing. As а 
result, there 1s an uncertainty of chronology 
added to the unevenness of quality of the 
papers. One paper was written as early as 1960, 
and the rest at various times between then and 
1967. The earlier papers often suffer from lack 
of revision : sporadic efforts to bring them up 
to date in footnotes do not greatly alleviate, 
and, in the case of Mr. Goodstadt’s paper, a 
final paragraph, apparently written four years 
after the reet of the paper, is clumsily tacked on 
in such a way as to give в most sinister ring to 
what had been an innocent footnote (p. 297, 
n. 1). 

As to quality and originality, several of 
the contributions are reprints or slightly 
emended reprints; some consist of value- 
Judgement approaches to highly complex 
problems, and one 15 little more than a para- 
phrase of the Report of the Census, 1961 under a 
sonorous and impressive title. In the middle of 
much mediocrity is set a delightful, scholarly 
piece of original research by Mr. H. J. Leth- 
bridge on the Japanese occupation of Hong 
Kong. Dr. Marjorie Topley’s paper on the role 
of savings and wealth was well worth re- 
printing, and gives a good, if outdated, survey 
of the situation. The papers by Dr. Potter on 
the New Terntories, and by Mr. Goodstadt on 
urban housing (surely he has mistaken the 
significance of his data on women (pp. 292 ff.) ?) 
are worthy of mention. 

We have available so little on this unique 
area that these contributions must be wel- 
comed ; but the reader must not expeot to be 
given a systematic and full analysis of Hong 
Kong society. Indeed, the fragmentary 
coverage which the combined papers give 
lends much urgency to the plea of one of the 
editors to ‘encourage study of this society 
which is both fascinating and under-studied °. 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


E L. Pauri (tr.): Kojiki. уп, 

р. Tokyo: University of Tokyo 

pl 1968. ¥3,800. (Also published 

by Princeton University Press, 1969. 

Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Um- 
versity Press. £6.) 


It is now more than 85 years since the first 
publication of Chamberlain’s pioneer transla- 
tion of the eighth-century Kojiki, the earliest 
extant work in Japanese, and it is a measure of 
the excellence of his work that it has taken so 
long for a new translation to be published. 

The Kojiki 18 a work of the first importance, 
however, in the fields of history, literature, 
language, mythology, and folk-lore, to name 
only the main ones, and the intervening years 
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have seen a great deal of scholarship devoted 
to all its aspects. In this present work 
Mr. Philippi set out to produce an annotated 
translation which made full use of this. It 
includes an introduction which :8 both short 
and adequate for 1ts purpose, the translation 
with footnotes, appendixes of additional notes 
and the romanized texts of the Kojiki songs, 
and a very useful glossary of names and words 
from the text. The notes provide ample 
evidence of the translator’s thorough acquain- 
tance with modern Japanese scholarship on 
the subject—and, incidentally, the one and 
only mention of Chamberlam outside the 
bibhography and index—and they give easy 
access to the main opinions on the many 
points of interest or difficulty in the text. 

The translation is done with great care and, 
particularly in view of the nature of the 
original, reads very well It is in a plain, 
straightforward style which has none of the 
jarrmg archaisms to which many translators 
would have been tempted. In short, this book 
is a major undertaking successfully accom- 
plished, and one which is worthy to take its 
place from now on as the standard work in 
English on the Kojiki. 

P. G. O'NEILL 


HELEN Craia MoCurLovam (tr.): Tales 
of Ise: lyrical episodes from tenth- 
century Japan. [іх], 277 pp. Stanford, 
Calif: Stanford University Press, 
1968. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press 71s. 6d.) 


The Ise топодаіать is the main reason for the 
existence of a restricted and peculiarly 
Japanese literary genre, the ula monogatars 
© poetry tales ’ or, as the present translator has 
it, ‘stories about poems’. This collection of 
some 209 poems, each provided with a short 
prose setting, is of importance for ita poetry, of 
course, but much more, one would have 
thought, for ita use of prose to give the outlines 
of stories for the poems. Dr. MoCullough 
tantalizingly remarks that the work ‘ repre- 
sents an early stage ın what was perhaps the 
most signifloant hterary phenomenon of the 
Heian period—the flowering of true prose 
literature, which culminated in The Tale of 
Genji’ (p. 56), but then ignores this aspect of it 
altogether, even to the extent of making no 
mention of the Taketori monogatari, a mainly 
prose work using poems to round off episodes 
within the main story, which was probably 
written about the tame that the Ise monogatari 
was achieving a fairly fixed form. 

Her interest in the work is for its content 
rather than for its eventual significance, 
however, and withm the field of poetry she 
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treats it admirably. The introduction provides 
an outline of the mtuation of Japanese poetry 
at the time and a very interesting section on 
Chinese influences on the native poetic tradi- 
tion, before going on to give an informative 
account of the work itself. If one expresses 
regret at inconsistency in the use of Japanese 
titles of works and English translations of 
those titles and, in the case of The gossamer 
years and The pillow book, the absence of any 
mention of the original Japanese titles, it is 
only to indicate, by the trifling nature of the 
criticism, the general excellence of her 
treatment. 

Dr. McCullough’s translation of the work 
itself could also hardly be bettered. The best 
style for the translation of Japanese poetry is 
very much a matter of personal taste, but the 
translations given in this book are accurate апа 
direct and, given the settings of the poems, 
allow the reader to extend their meaning or 
mood for himself, in much the same way as the 
Japanese origmals do. Such translations seem 
to me to be clearly preferable to more explioit 
ones whioh restrict the reader to & partioular 
view of what a poem has to say, and she is 
surely doing the poems and herself less than 
justice when she states that ‘these famous 
verses . . . sound distreesingly trivial in transla- 
tion ' (p. б). She has made an important work 
available to her readers in a reliable and 
eminently readable form. 

P. G. O'NEILL 


Joun W. Haut and Manius B. JANSEN 
(ed.): Studies in the institutional 
history of early modern Japan. xi, 
396 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1968. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
818.) 


This book contains 21 articles, including the 
introduction, of which 13 have been published 
before ın various journals. Five of the eight 
new pieces are by one of the two editors. The 
main body of the work is arranged in three 
sections. First, there is a group of six papers 
on the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
origins of the domains (han), with new material 
on Okayama, Tosa, and Satsuma. Seoond is a 
section on daimyo rule in its hey-day, inolud- 
ing contributions on law, commerce, and the 
village. Last come five articles on the late 
Tokugawa period, with Okayama and Tosa 
again represented by new material. 

The emphasis of the volume is on institu- 
tional development, with particular reference 
to the bakufu-han structure, the theme being 
illustrated prinorpelly from the history of the 
two domains on which the two editors are 
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themselves acknowledged experts: Okayama . 
(Hall) and Toga (Jansen). This gives the book 
more coherence than would otherwise have 
been the oase, though it means that one must 
be careful about generalizing too readily from 
the results. Northern Japan, for example— 
and this is commonly the case with books on 
this period—is hardly mentioned at all. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that this will 
be an extremely useful book to students. It is 
certainly helpful to have а more or less con- 
tinuous chronological treatment of Okayama 
and Tosa. Moreover, several of the articles 
reprinted contain important matter that has 
not appeared elsewhere, while a few are not 
easy to find in the original form; and even 
where this is not so, it 18 convenient to have a 
representative collection of such studies within 
a single book. - 
W. G. BEASLEY 


R. H. P. Mason: Japan’s first general 
election, 1890. (University of Cam- 
bridge Oriental Publications, No. 14.) 
ix, 254 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1969. 42s. 


Elections have seldom been of great 
ımportance in Japanese political history, but 
the first general election of 1890 is an exception, 
perhaps the chief exception, to the rule. Not 
only was it free from governmental inter- 
ference, but its outcome was unpredictable, 
and, unlike most Japanese elections, it did lead 
to significant changes in the location of power. 
This first experiment set the pattern for suc- 
ceeding parliamentary elections, and it merits 
the more detailed study which Dr. Mason has 
now undertaken. Basing himself primarily on 
contemporary newspapers, he has produced a 
vivid account of the election campaign. The 
platforms and manoeuvres of the main opposi- 
боп parties, the position of their conservative 
and ultre-conservative rivals, the tactics em- 
ployed by both the party candidates and the 
numerous mdependents, and the importance of 
local factors in the election, are all ably des- 
cribed and illustrated, and the author’s view 
that by 1890 Japan was revealing considerable 
maturity in political matters and had genuinely 
adapted Western values to her political 
system is persuasively argued. His description 
of the campaign is supported by a useful 
general introduction and by a valuable 
explanation of the complicated legal and 
organizational aspects of the election. The 
thoroughness displayed in this chapter, how- 
ever, raises expectations which later chapters 
do not completely satisfy. Dr. Мавоп'в 
references to the provincial assemblies, for 
instance, indicate that the election experience 
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which they had given the parties in the pre- 
vious decade was an important factor in the 
1890 election, but they rate no more than a 
paragraph in his general disoussion. An even 
more striking omission is the absence of any 
map or detailed table of election results which 
would allow the reader to see for himself the 
regional variations which Dr. Mason touches 
upon but does not pursue very fully. More 
statistics would have given the book a greater 
usefulness for other historians. In view of his 
heavy dependence on newspapers, too, the 
author oan hardly expeot to delve much 
below the surface in Мв treatment of party 
policies and problems. Nevertheless, this book 
should be welcomed as an informative and 
entertaining contribution to the under- 
standing of Japan’s political development, in 
the study of which impartial scholarship has 
hitherto been leas in evidence than ideology. 


В. L. SIMS 


U. Авул (ed. and tr.) : Ritual songs and 
folksongs of the Hindus of Surinam. 
(Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, Vol. 1x.) 
ix, 178 pp., 8 plates + errata sheet. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1968. Guilders 39. 


The Indian immigrant population of Surinam 
has previously been studied by scholars such as 
C. J. M. de Klerk and J. D. Speckmann, who 
have referred incidentally to the songs which 
are closely related to the religion, ritual, and 
social customs of the immigrants. This volume 
is largely devoted to the text and translation 
of these songs. About 34,000 immigrants, 
mostly from U.P. and Bihar, arrived in 
Surinam between 1873 and 1916 to work on 
the sugar and coffee estates. They spoke in 
various dialects, Avadhi, Bhojpuri, Brajbhisa, 
and Maithili being the most prominent. Most 
of their songs have dialect variants and many 
ocour in a mixture of dialects. Although the 
texts of many of these songs have since been 
published in India, none of these publications 
appears to be known in Surinam, and the songs, 
for the most part, still belong to an oral tradi- 
tion. A few local changes have been introduced 
in the texte and certain songs have lost their 
significance in the new environment. For 
instance, the bärahmäsā songs which desoribe 
the 12 months in terms of Indian weather 
conditions are not sung in Surinam but are 
commonly heard throughout North India. 

The author has arranged the songs in flve 
main categories: life oycle songs, which 
include birth songs, songs accompanying the 
ceremony of shaving a child’s first hair, 
wedding songs and death songs; annual cycle 
songs, particularly the songs of the Phagw& 
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festival in spring and the songs of the rainy 
season; other ritual songs, a broad category 
which includes the devotional bhajan as well 
88 songs in honour of specific deities as Dih and 
Sitala ; caste and work songs, particularly the 
songs of the Ahir (cowherd); and miscel- 
laneous songs which include women’s songs, 
topical songs, and political songs. 

The introduction, the notes, and the bibli- 
ography show a good standard of scholarship. 
The literal translations are sometimes clumsy 
but are accurate for the most part. It is a 
great pity that so little is said about the music 
to which these songs are sung. To quote 
Rabindranath Tagore’s words in his Remini- 
scences, ‘... I am always reluctant to publish 
books of the words of my songs, for therein the 
soul must needs be lacking’. In the case of 
ritual songs it is as much the tune as the words 
which renders the ritual effective. Since many 
of these songa have been recorded on tape, 
transoriptions of the musio could easily have 
been included and would have enhanced the 
value of this book. 

М. A. JATRAZBHOY 


Joux Bastin and Harry J. BENDA : A 
history of modern Southeast Asta: 
colonialism, nationalism and decolont- 
zation. (Spectrum Book 8-180.) ix, 
214 pp. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., [1968]. $2.45, 
25s. 


The book opens with a somewhat mechanical 
account of the Western colonial impact, in ita 
mercantile and administrative forms. There 
follows an easay on the response of South East 
Asian society to the West, whioh is stimulating 
and suggestive in an impreasionistic style, 
with little concern for the chronology of actual 
eventa. J. S. Furnivall's thesis of Western 
colonialism as Leviathan is largely reproduced, 
and the putative nationalist movements are 
portrayed as divided and impotent. The 
nationalist ‘ revolution ' is seen to flow mainly 
from the Japanese ocoupation: the 80 pp. 
devoted to these three years are among the 
best in the book. In conclusion, it is averred 
that ‘ the decolonization era has barely begun ' 
(р. 200). At the present time the (temporary ?) 
Stability of the conservative régimes is con- 
trasted with the rotation of leaderahip in the 
countries with revolutionary pretensions, 
History is summoned as witness to the area's 
‘centripetal tendencies’ and ‘fragile equi- 
librinm ’, which suggests that Western colonial 
dominance has subsided only to leave these 
countries open to becoming ‘ mere pawns of 
outsiders’. А textbook for the Domino 
Theory, was, I must say, the last thing I 
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expected to find when I firat read the dis- 
tinguished names of the authors on the title- 
` page. 
HUGH TINKER 


Gorpon Innes: A Mende-English 
dictionary. x, 155 pp. Cambridge: 
University Preas, 1969. £5. 


This dictionary 18 an invaluable addition 
to the growing corpus of work on the Mende 
language. Dr. Innes has included in his book 
all the words found in earlier dictionaries and 
vocabularies which are still in ourrent usage, 
as well as в large number of items which have 
not been previously recorded. The entries are 
followed by tone-marking, grammatical cate- 
gorzation, an English gloss and, in many 
cases, by contextualized citations illustrating 
idiomatic or exceptional usage. А typical 
example is : 

“kele нк пеш. remainder, residue, end : 
gele end, fimeh ; kelema end, kelema gbi 
ii ma infinitely, enormously, nya longo la 
kelema gbi ii ma I like it enormously ; 
kelemamo last born ; ndo gele wine left in 
a bottle; nja gele pond or area of mud 
where water has collected and then drained 
off ’ 

whore HF indicates that the tonal pattern of the 
word is high-falling, ‘ neut’ indicates that the 
word is neutral as between noun and verb. 

The dictionary proper is preceded by brief 
notes on the spelling (the standard spelling of 
the Sierra Leone Provincial Literature Bureau 
is followed) with special reference to in- 
consistencies in the treatment of affixes 
and nasal vowels; and an indication of word 
division, tone-marking, and the dialect 
(Koo Mende) represented. 


N. V. SMITH 


DorotHy MIDDLETON (ed.): The diary 
of A. J. Mounteney Jephson: Emin 
Pasha relief expedition, 1887-1889. 
(Hakluyt Society Extra Series, No. 
xu.) хі, 455 pp., 16 plates. Cam- 
bridge: University Press for the 

Hakluyt Society, 1969. £6. 


Mounteney Jephson’s diaries, written 
throughout the expedition for the relief of 
Emin Pasha, marooned in the Equatona 
Province of the Sudan after Gordon’s death, 
were found at Jephson’s home in Ireland in 
1955. Some correspondence between members 
of the expedition was with them. Jephson’s 
unique contribution to the records of the 
expedition was in his account of the mutiny 
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which eventually made Emin leave Equatoria, 
and of which he alone, of the members of the 
expedition, was a first-hand witness. This 
account he published himself in Emin Pasha 
and the rebellion at the Equator in 1890. For the 
rest, the diarios add little to the existing 
knowledge of the journey. But none the leas, 
the untouched, spontaneous, day to day 
recordings of a patently honest man, make an 
interesting addition to the Emin Pasha 
literature. The portrait of Stanley, for instanoe, 
is vivid. At times Jephson is angrily critical of 
him, and yet he emerges from all the vioissi- 
tudes of the terrible journey, with profound 
admiration for his qualities of leadership, and 
with real affection. It seems likely that this 
was reciprocated. There ів naturally no account 
of the disastrous rear column, as Jephson was 
in the vanguard the whole time. 

Mrs. Middleton has set the scene well in & 
55-pp. introduction. She presents lucidly the 
historical events that led to Emin’s isolation 
in Central Africa. At the height of the Soramble 
for Africa, the rescue of the man who had 
acquired the stature of a hero was far from the 
sole interest of all the organizers of the 
expedition. The final choice of a route to 
Equatoria certainly had political undertones. 
After the relief expedition committee had 
finally decided on one of three Hast African 
routes, King Leopold made the release of 
Stanley for the command. conditional on the 
Congo route from West Africa being used. 
Stanley was only nominally in hie employ at the 
time. He made the condition in an official letter 
to Stanley on 8 January 1887. Mrs. Middleton 
quotes A.J. Wauters, the contemporary 
Belgian historian of the expedition, as men- 
tioning а meeting between Leopold and 
Stanley on 80 December 1886. This was never 
referred to officially by either of them. It is an 
interesting possibility that it could have been 
Stanley himself who suggested to Leopold & 
way of ensuring that the Congo route was 
taken. 

Mrs. Middleton has worked from 4 very 
thorough knowledge of all the printed sources. 
She has drastically abridged some of the earlier 
part and some of that when Jephson was alone 
with Emin. Otherwise the text is nearly 
complete. It has been very adequately edited. 


OCAROLINB OLIVER 


Rosxar О. Conus: King Leopold, 
England, and the Upper Nile, 1899- 
1909. xvii, 346 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1968. 
$8.75, 798. 


In an earlier book, The southern Sudan, 
1883-1898, New Haven and London, Yale 
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University Press, 1962, Dr. Collins traced the 
history of the southern provinces of the 
Egyptian Sudan during the Mahdia. His 
present work is the first of two volumes on the 
same region from the establiahment of the 
Condominium to the end of the first World 
War. In the author's view, ‘ the fundamental 
decisions affecting the conquest and adminis- 
tration of the Southern Sudan during the first 
decade of this century were largely the result of 
the Anglo-Congolese dispute over the Upper 
Nile’ (p. vil), and he has therefore written a 
diplomatio history which chronologically forms 
& pendant to Professor G. М. Sanderaon’s 
masterly book, A study in the partition of 
Africa: England, Europe and the Upper Nile, 
1882-1899, Edinburgh University Press, 
[1965]. The author, in an interesting biblio- 
graphical note (pp. 315-26), gives an account 
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of the Sudanese, Belgian, and British archives 
on which his work is based. Dr. Collins akilfully 
unravels the tortuous diplomacy of Leopold II 
and the British Foreign Office, but his account 
is marred by occasional lapses into imagina- 
tive journalism (e.g. р. 189, ‘Cromer paled 
at the thought of using British regulars in the 
pestilential climate of the Bahr al-Ghazal ’) 
or unhistorioal obiter dicta (e.g. р. 100, ‘ The 
people of Britain have always taken very 
seriously what they regard as their duty to less 
civilized people"). A useful feature of the 
book ig the series of maps, mainly illustrating 
the various proposals and counter-proposals. 
Dr. Collins’s account of southern Sudanese 
reactions to British rule, in his forthcoming 
volume, will be awaited with interest. 


Р. M. HOLT 
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In the second half of the twentieth century all privilege, even that which has 
been fairly earned by long and honourable service, appears to be suspect, 
especially among the young. Indeed, the more extreme exponents in the 
universities of this latter-day egalitarianism are hardly willing to accord 
ordinary respect, let alone deference, even to senior scholars of outstanding 
distinction and international celebrity. In this there is a certain irony, inasmuch 
as in all recorded history there have never been students more privileged than 
the present generation of British undergraduates. 

Even so, it may be conceded that the growth of egalitarian feeling is not 
wholly unhealthy. If there are a few who carry it to extremes in order to satisfy 
their own sense of self-importance, there are probably even fewer who would 
hanker after & return to the eighteenth century, when men of talent could hope 
for advancement only by writing in terms of fawning adulation to and about 
their patrons; and, whereas most people are still prepared to accept that a 
reasonable degree of privilege may be honestly earned, there is undoubtedly a 
growing impatience with hereditary privilege arising from nothing more laudable 
than the accident of birth. 

Yet, even for hereditary privilege there may still be something to be said. 
By any standards, Roger Lumley, eleventh Earl of Scarbrough, was a privileged 
man. Born to a position of patrician affluence, educated at Eton, Sandhurst, 
and Oxford, wielding great influence in his home county of Yorkshire and 
moving in the highest social circles in London, he was indeed blessed from the 
outset with formidable advantages. It would have been easy for one so placed 
to live for himself, to enjoy his great inheritance, to accept his privileges as of 
right and to ignore the claims of the community. But that was not his outlook 
upon life. To him privilege spelt opportunity, the opportunity to serve his 
monarch, his country, and his native county, and to devote himself to a variety 
of worthy causes, including scholarship and especially scholarship related to the 
study of Asia and Africa. 

This is not the place, nor is the present writer the person, to dwell upon his 
great and many-sided public career. He began as a soldier and served with 
honour in the first World War. Thereafter he studied at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and, having taken his degree in 1921, turned his attention to politics, 
entering the House of Commons as Member for Kingston-upon-Hull East in 
1922. His talents were quickly recognized and he became Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to a succession of Ministers until, at the general election of 1929, he 
lost his seat, when the second Labour government was returned to power. 
In 193] he re-entered Parliament as Member for the city of York and continued 
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to serve in the House of Commons until, in 1937, he was appointed Governor of 
Bombay, в post he was to hold, and to adorn, until 1943. Others more fitted to 
do so will doubtless write elsewhere of the distinction and courage with which 
he carried out the arduous duties of the Governorship in most difficult political 
circumstances, which became even more intractable after the outbreak of war. 
It is probably to the experience of those years that his subsequent continuing 
interest in the development of Asian and African studies in the United Kingdom 
may be traced. 

After his return to England, his interests tended to move away from active 
participation in politics, though he was for a very brief period Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for India and Burma in the caretaker government which held 
office between the break-up of the National government and the return to power 
of the third Labour administration. The variety of his activities was quite 
astonishing. .He had a long-standing interest in freemasonry and from 1951 to 
1967 was Grand Master of the United Grand Lodge of Masons of England, having 
previously served for four years as the Deputy Grand Master. In 1948, he 
became Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding. Always a loyal son of Yorkshire, 
he devoted himself unsparingly to its interests and was never happier than when 
his duties allowed him to get away to his home at Sandbeck Park, near 
Rotherham. When, after the accession in February 1952 of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth П, a new appointment had to be made to the post of Lord Chamberlain 
of Her Majesty’s Household, with all the heavy responsibilities which would 
be entailed in connexion with the coronation, Lord Scarbrough’s supremely 
tactful personality and talent for organization made him a natural choice. 
A Knight of the Garter since 1948, he was created a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victorian Order in 1953 and continued for more than ten years to carry 
with distinction the great responsibilities of the Lord Chamberlain. 

But in this notice, written for the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, it is clearly right that the emphasis should be placed mainly 
on his immense services to scholarship and to learned institutions, above all in 
the field of Asian and African studies. For decades, one might almost say for 
centuries, before 1914, the scholarly study of the peoples and civilizations of 
Asia and Africa had been seriously neglected in the universities of the United 
Kingdom. There had been many individual scholars of great renown, particularly 
in Islamic, Indian, and Chinese studies; and, as early as the seventeenth 
century, Chairs of Arabic had been founded in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Nevertheless, in Britain, which above all other Western countries 
had played a dominant role in Asia and Africa from the seventeenth century 
onwards, there was singularly little provision (and that little seriously unco- 
ordinated) for the study of the many diverse and ancient civilizations of those 
continents. It took very many years of devoted effort by men of the calibre of 
the late Sir Philip Hartog, reinforced by the chastening experiences of the first 
World War, to bring into being in 1916 a School of Oriental Studies in the mother 
country of the British Empire; and, even after its delayed and difficult birth, 
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the School spent its early years in a state of acute penury, financially living from 
hand to mouth and sustained only by the devotion of its small but distinguished 
staff and the unwavering support of the University of London of which it was a 
part. Few if any of those who held positions of great responsibility in national 
affairs showed any understanding of the fact that the School was a national 
asset of great potential value. It was not until the actual attack by Japan at the 
end of 1941 that there was a sudden realization by the nation’s leaders of its 
unpreparedness to cope with the demands of a war in the Far East. Then, at 
long last, the resources of the School were called upon ; and by near miracles of 
improvisation and ingenuity, the needs of the services for interrogators and 
interpreters were coped with. 

It was possibly this experience, reinforcing the insistent urgings of the School, 
that led the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Right Honourable 
Anthony Eden, to appoint in December 1944 an interdepartmental Commission 
of Enquiry on Oriental, Slavonic, East European, and African studies, with the 
following terms of reference : 

‘To examine the facilities offered by universities, and other educational 
institutions in Great Britain for the study of Oriental, Slavonic, East 
European and African languages and culture, to consider what advantage is 
being taken of these facilities and to formulate recommendations for their 
improvement ’. 
It is a truism that the success of any such Commission of Enquiry depends to a 
large extent on finding the right Chairman ; and the appointment of Sir Roger 
Lumley (as he then was) was a brilliant choice. Lord Scarbrough himself would 
have been the last to deny that much of the success of the Enquiry was due to 
his fellow members, notably two whom he co-opted, Sir John Pratt and the late 
Sir George Tomlinson, both of whom were later to hold office as Vice-Chairman 
of the School’s Governing Body. But in so far as the success of such an Enquiry 
can ever be attributed to any one man, it was surely attributable in this case to 
the Chairman himself. Before it began, he can have known relatively little of 
the situation of these studies in the universities of the United Kingdom. By the 
time it ended, through the exercise of his talent for patient, thorough, dis- 
interested assessment of evidence, he must have been one of the best informed 
people in the whole country. On the recommendations in the Commission’s 
Report, which was submitted to the Secretary of State in April 1946, and 
published in 1947, the whole remarkable post-war development of Asian, 
African, Slavonic, and East European studies in the universities of the United 
Kingdom has been founded. More particularly, the building up of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies into an institution recognized throughout the world 
as occupying a unique and pre-eminent position in its fields of study is ascribable 
almost entirely to the wisdom of the recommendations of Lord Scarbrough and 
his colleagues—so much so that, if it may be said that the true first founder of 
the School was Philip Hartog, its second founder was undoubtedly Lord 
Scarbrough. The insistence in the Report on the need to develop strong coherent 
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departments, whether or not undergraduate demand manifested itself in the 
early stages ; on the building up of library facilities; and, most original and 
prescient of all, on the need for a generously conceived programme of overseas 
study leave for academic staff, set the post-war School firmly on the right course, 
from which it has not since found it necessary to depart to any significant degree. 

It was characteristic of Lord Scarbrough that, having set the course, he 
should wish, amid all his other preoccupations, to help to steer the School along 
it. When his old friend, the late Lord Harlech, relinquished the Chairmanship 
of the Governing Body in 1951, he accepted at once an invitation to succeed 
him ; and, to the School’s immense advantage, continued to hold office until 
1959. As those who knew him had expected, he proved to be an ideal Chairman, 
presiding over the meetings of the Governing Body and over major School 
functions with an easy and unforced dignity. He was characteristically 
unobtrusive in his approach, never interfering or allowing others to interfere in 
purely academic decisions, but always ready with wise counsel and firm support 
when it was needed. On his retirement from office, he was elected with 
acclamation an Honorary Fellow of the School he had served so well. 

The School was, of course, by no means the only learned institution to which 
he devoted his great talents. Among his many other interests, he was Chancellor 
of the University of Durham, President of the Royal Asiatic Society from 1946 to 
1949, President of the East India Association from 1946 to 1951, and President 
of the Royal Central Asian Society from 1954 to 1960; and he served from 
1960 to 1963 as Chairman of the Commonwealth Scholarships Commission. 

It remains only to write of the man himself. There was about him a natural 
dignity and authority, which made him an imposing figure on ceremonial 
occasions. I well remember the great impression he created when he attended, 
as Her Majesty’s Special Ambassador, the coronation of His Majesty the King of 
Nepal, at which I was fortunate enough to accompany him. But he was also at 
heart a rather shy and humble man, somewhat reserved and difficult to know at 
first but a warm and true friend once one had gained his confidence. Thorough 
and painstaking in all he did, he would follow through tenaciously any task 
which he had set himself. He maintained high standards and he expected them 
of others. To him, as to few men in the course of its history, the School of 
Oriental and African Studies is immensely indebted; and, as the present 
Director said in 1959, when speaking of Lord Scarbrough’s years of office as 
Chairman: ‘ Of course we would wish for more but I console myself and offer 
consolation with the knowledge that these were “ worthy years and among the 
best that ever were ” ’. 

R. L. T. 
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Bailey’s Khotanese Texts (Cambridge, 1946—56). £15 net 


Cambridge South Asian Studies 7 


The Transition of Bengal, 1756—1775 


A Study of Saiyid Muhammed Reza Khan 
ABDUL MAJED KHAN 


The first full-scale study of Reza Khan who held the office of Naib Nazim 
and Naib Diwan of Bengal from 1765 to 1772. During this time he carried 
on a competent administration in traditional style in the face of opposition 
from the officers of the East India Company. This study corrects many 
misconceptions about the nature of the British ‘take-over’ in Bengal—its 
speed, efficiency and motivation—and clarifies a confused and 

controversial period of Bengal history. 85s. net 


Religion in the Middle East 


Three Religions in Concord and Conflict 
VOL. | JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
VOL.2 ISLAM 

Edited by A. J. ARBERRY 


‘Among the factors dividing and, to a certain extent, uniting the peoples in 
the Middle East, not the least interesting and noteworthy are the religions 
they variously profess and the sects within each religion by which they are 
further fragmented.’ This book is a study of Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam, and their relationship with each other, in concord and in conflict, 
during the last hundred years. The contributors also discuss the interaction 
of ethnic, economic, political, social and cultural factors to help a fuller 
understanding of the contemporary religious situation. £7 net the set 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Large Stock of New and Secondhand Books on 


ASIA 
AFRICA 
AUSTRALASIA 


List on Application. 
Recently issued : 


ORIENTALIA NOVA, No. 71. Near and Middle East; No. 72. India; 
No. 73. China and the Far East. 


ORIENTALIA ANTIQUA, No. 56. Near and Middle East ; No. 57. India; 
No. 58. China and the Far East. 


41 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, wWC.1. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co. 


WELCOME YOU TO THEIR 


NEW ART GALLERY 
AND BOOKSTORE 


AT 


43 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Books on Asia and Africa 
Chinese and Japanese Prints and Paintings 





THE YEAR BOOK OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
1969 : 


Each year the London Institute of World Affairs produces a Year Book 
containing a dozen or so research articles covering important recent 
topics of international relations. Care is taken to preserve the balance 
between theoretical and practical approaches and to emphasize 
political, institutional, economic and other problems. In addition to the 
articles, the Year Book contains extensive review sections which deal 
annually with numerous publications in this field. 


Contents for Volume 23—1 969 are as follows: 

The World Strategic Balance; East of Suez: The Aftermath; China's 
Nuclear Policy; Czechoslovakia—Thirty Years After Munich; Belgium: 
Two Clashing Cultures ; Proposals for a North Atlantic Free Trade Area; 
Restoring the Ecological Balance; The Arms Sales Race; Safeguards 
Against Nuclear Proliferation; An International Investment Insurance 
Agency? ; The 1968 Astronauts Agreement; Reports on World Affairs; 
Conflict Resolution and Strategic Aspects of World Affairs; Economic 
Aspects of World Affairs; Institutional Aspects of World Affairs; 
Legal Aspects of World Affairs ; Philosophical Aspects of World Affairs ; 
Psychological Aspects of World Affairs; Sociological Aspects of World 
Affairs ; A Report on Contemporary Literature. 


Published under the auspices of THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS. : 
` 1969 £4 4s. net. Postage 2s. 6d. 


STEVENS & SONS 


Mail orders to: North Way, Andover, Hants. 
Personal purchases: 23 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


LAW IN AFRICA 
NIGERIAN PRACTICE NOTES ; 
RESTATEMENT OF AFRICAN LAW 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH SERIES 
(The Development of its Laws and Constitutions) 


These are the titles given to four important series of 
books written to aid the student, the practitioner and 
the academic. 


Details are available on application from: 
SWEET & MAXWELL 
11 New Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 





Books from Overseas 


Studies in the 
Institutional 
History of Early 
Modern Japan 


' Edited by JOHN W. HALL and 
MARIUS B. JANSEN 


2. Contains twenty-one studies on the 


political and social institutions of 
Tokugawa Japan. 11 text figures map 
81/- net Princeton University Press 


+» Kojiki 

‚ Translated with an introduction and 
notes by DONALD L. PHILIPPI 
Kojiki, the earliest source book in 
Japanese literature and history, is here 
newly translated and related to the 
achievements of modern scholarship. 
£6 net Princeton University Press and 
University of Tokyo Press 


Party Rivalry and 
Political Change 


in Taisho Japan 
PETER DUUS 3 
Examines the pre-war constitutior: 


development of Japan from which ‘th. .. 


two-party system evolved in the early 
part of the twentieth century. 66/6 net 
Harvard University Press 


The Japanese 
- Discovery of 
Europe, 1720-1830 


Revised edition by DONALD 
KEENE 


The results of recent research in Ja 
and the West have been iacorporated {п 
this new edition of this account of the 
growth and use of Western learning in 
Japan. Frontispiece, 17 text illustrations 
Ушар 72/- net Stanford University 


Raffles of 
Singapore 
A Biography 


EMILY HAHN 


This biography of Stamford вай p d 
published in 1946, has advantages Over 
other biographies 1 in that it makes use of 
previously unused Dutchsource material. 
8 plates | £5/10/- net University of 
Malaya Press 


Chao Lun 


The Treatises of Seng-chao 


Translated by WALTER 
LIEBENTHAL 

Chao Lun is the main scripture of the first 
period of Chinese Buddhism (about А.р. 
300-700). Second edition 88/- net 
Hong Kong University Press 


Excursions in 
Sinology 


„~ LYEN-SHENG YANG 


e slides twelve research articles, a 
4$cussion of Chinese calligraphy, ‘and 
the English text of four lectures de- 
livered at the Collége de France; all 
were part of Lien-Sheng Yang’s output 
between 1947 and 1965. 5 plates 3 text- 
figures 2 folding 5 paper covers 
72/- net Harvard University Press 


The Concept of 
Man in Early 
China 

DONALD J. MUNRO 


On the basis of early Chinese bronze and 
bone inscriptions, and classical texts, the 
author postulates new theories about the 
ancient Chinese view of man. 72/- net 
Stanford University Press 


OXFORD, UNIVERSITY PRESS 





